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Art.  T» — L     Observations     of  the    Aj^pareni    Distances    and 
PoaUiowf  of  Three  Hundred  and  Eighty  Doable  and  Triple 
Slam,  made  in  the  years  1821,   182*2,   and    1823;   and  com- 
pared with  those  of  oilier  Aittrtmomers :  together  with  an  ac- 
count  of  such  changes  as  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  them 
since  th^ir  first  Discovery*     Also,  a  Description  of  a  Five-feet 
Eiptatorial  Instrument  employed  in  the  Observations.     By  J, 
F.  W,   Hersclie!,    Esq.,   r.K.S,,    and   James    South,    E^q., 
F.K.S,     Loudoo,   1826.    pp.  4^4.     Aud  Phil  Trans.     1825, 
part  iii. 
2-  Observations  of  tJte  Apparent  Distance  and  Positions  of  Four 
Hundred  and  Fifljf-eigkt  Double  and   Triple  Stars,  made  in 
the  Years  182J,  1824,  and  18Q5;  together  with  a  Ke-ciamina" 
lion  of  Thirty-six  Stars  of  the  same  description^  the  DisUmcvs 
and  Positions  of  which  were  communicated  in  a  farmer  Memoir, 
By  James  South,  Esq.,  F.R.S,     Loudon,      1820.     pp.412. 
Ai»d  Phil.  Trans.    182(j.     part  i. 
AMONG  those  natural  sciences  which  have  called   forth  the 
-^^  highest  powers  of  the  miud^  astronomy  claims  for  herself  the 
most  exalted  place.     The   bodies  of  which  it  treats  are  of  Uiem- 
selves  calculated  to  prepossess  us  in  its  favour.     Their  vast  and 
inconceivable  magnitude, — tlieir  distance  almost  intinite^ — their 
uncountable  number,   and    the    rapidity  and  regularity  of  tlieir 
movements,  excite,  even  in  ordinary  men,  the  most  intense  curiosity, 
and  to  minds  of  higher  birdi  hold  out  the  noblest  exercise  for  thJir 
powers.     But  while  our  judgnieut  thus  anticipates  its  pleasures 
and   its    triumphs,    the  imagination   tliscovers  among   the    starry 
siphercs  a  boundless  field   for  its  creative  energies.      Drawing  its 
utaterials  from  our  own  globe, — from  its  variety  of  life  and  beauty^ 
and  from  the  condition  and  destiny  of  our  species,^ — it  perceives 
in  every  planetary  body  a  world  like  our  own,  teeming  with  new 
forms  of  life,  and  new  orders  of  intelligence,  and  regards  it  as 
the  theatre  of  events,  whose  origin,  whose  duration,  and  whose 
final  cause,  must  for  ever  be  involved  in  impenetrable  darkness. 
Advancing  beyond  our  own  system,  it   recognises  in  every  twink- 
ling star  the  central  flame  of  new  groups  of  planets,  and  pursuing 
its  track  only  in   one  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  directions,  it 
descries  system   beyond  system,  following  each  oUier  in  endless 
succession,  till  it  returns  exhausted  in  its  strcngtli,  and  bewildered 
amid  the  number,  tlie  extent,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  creations. 
voLt  xxxvm.  NO.  LXXV.  B  But 


But  while  astrouomy  thus  affords  to  our  intellectual  natllFe 
fiehl  cotnmeiisurate  with  it^i  highest  eflTort:!^,  it  is  fraught  with  no 
less  advantage  to  our  niorul  being.  The  other  sciences  may, 
indeed,  lay  claim  to  a  similar  inffuence,  for  nowhere  is  the  hand 
of  skill  unseen,  or  the  arrangement  of  benevolence  unldt;  but 
the  objects  which  they  present  to  us  are  still  those  of  our  own 
sublunary  world.  They  are  often  too  familiar  to  excite  admira- 
tion,—too  much  umler  our  power  to  command  respect, — too 
deeply  impressed  with  our  own  mortality  to  enforce  the  lesaoa 
which  they  arc  so  well  fitted  to  suggest.  The  plains  which  w^e  de- 
solate, the  institutions  winch  we  overturn,  and  the  living  beings 
which  we  trample  upon  or  destroy,  are  not  likely  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  our  moral  re  gene  ration.  Among  scenes^  indeed,  where 
man  is  the  tyrant,  who  can  expect  him  to  be  Uie  moralist  or  the 
philosopher? 

How  different  is  it  with  the  bodies  which  the  astronomer  con- 
templates !  For  man  they  were  not  ujade,  and  to  them  liis  utmost 
power  cannot  reach.  The  ^^orld  which  lie  inhabits  forms  but  the 
fraction  of  an  unit  in  the  vast  scale  upon  which  they  arc  moulded. 
It  disappears  even  in  the  range  of  distance  at  which  they  are 
placed;  and  when  seen  from  some  of  ihe  nearest  planetej  it  is 
but  a  dull  speck  in  the  firmament.  Under  tJiis  conviction  the 
astronomer  must  feel  his  own  comparative  insignificance ;  and 
amidst  the  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  the  material  universe,  the 
proudest  spirit  must  be  abased,  and  fitted  for  the  reception  of 
those  nobler  truths  which  can  be  impressed  only  on  a  humble  and 
a  softened  heart.  He,  indeed,  who  has  rightly  interpreted  the 
hand-writing  of  God  in  the  heavens  njust  be  w^ell  prepared  to 
appreciate  it  in  the  record  of  his  revealed  will. 

riioygh  the  study  of  astronomy  thus  possesses  peculiar  claims 
upon  our  attention,  the  history  of  the  science, — of  the  steps  by 
which  it  successively  attained  its  present  state  of  perfection,  is,  in 
another  point  of  view,  of  nearly  equal  interest.  Commencing  in 
tlie  earliest  ages,  and  carried  on  witli  but  little  interruption  to  our 
own  day,  it  forms  the  most  continuous  history  of  the  progress  of 
human  reason ;  it  exhibits  to  us  the  finest  picture  of  the  mind 
struggling  against  its  own  prejudices  and  errors,  and  finally  sur- 
mounting the  physical  and  moral  barrier  which  appeared  to  have 
set  a  limit  to  its  efforts;  and  it  displays  to  us  in  the  most  instruc- 
tive form  the  labours  and  the  triumphs  of  men  who,  by  the  uni- 
versal suffrage  of  ages,  have  been  regarded  as  the  ornaments  of 
their  species,  and  as  the  lights  of  the  civilised  world* 

In  order  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  interesting  subject  of 
the  present  Article,  it  is  necessar}'  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
different  periud*  of  astTouomical  discovery, 
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Recent  HUionj  of  Asfronomy* 

L  The  first  period  includes  the  Imtory  of  the  science  till  the 
time  of  Copernictis,  when  the  relative  positions,  and  the  general 
movements  of  the  bodies  which  compose  the  planetary  system^ 
were  clearly  determined. 

2.  The  second  period  embraces  the  labours  of  Kepler  and 
Newton,  by  which  tjie  various  motions  of  the  planets  and  comets 
were  reduced  to  one  simple  law,  viz.,  the  mutual  tendency  of  all 
bodies  to  one  another  w  ith  a  force  directly  proportional  to  their 
quantity  of  niatier,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of 
their  dinlances. 

»  3.  The  third  period  comprehends  the  labours  of  Clairaut, 
Euler,  d'Alembert,  Lagrange,  and  Laplace,  and  terminates  with 
tlie  publication  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste ^  n  work  in  which  the 
philosophy  of  Newton  is  extended  to  all  the  nicer  questions  which 
relate  to  Uie  nmtual  action  of  the  plauelary  boditfs. 

L  The  study  of  the  heavens  was  undoubtedly  coeval  with  the 
existence  of  man,  urged  by  the  double  impulse  of  his  necessities 
and  fears.  In  the  genial  climate,  and  beneath  the  serene  sky  of 
the  east,  it  seems  to  have  made  considerable  progress*  The  great 
convubion  in  the  physical  world,  of  which  the  sacred  writings 
have  traced  the  outline,  swept  away  along  with  the  races  of  men 
all  the  records  of  their  intellectual  attainments ;  but  some  wrecks 
of  their  astrououjical  kno\\  ledge  seem  to  have  been  preserved 
either  by  the  durability  of  the  monuments  on  wliich  it  had  been 
cngraveti,  or  by  the  memories  of  those  whom  the  desolating  waters 
had  spared.  The^e  precious  relics,  which  time  still  respects, 
inspired  the  Chaldean,  Indian,  and  Egyptian  philosophers  with  a 
reverence  for  astronomy,  and  fum^ed  the  upoclu*  of  Uie  science 
which  they  restored.  Frcim  Egypt  it  speedily  passed  into  Greece 
under  the  form  of  mysteries  too  sacred  tor  the  ear  of  the  vulgar, 
and  of  allegorical  emblems  too  profound  for  tlieir  understanding. 
Here  it  was  noon  stripped  of  the  mystical  draper)*  in  which  super- 
stition had  swathed  it,  and  the  genius  of  that  retined  people  pre^ 
sen  ted  it  purihed  and  improved  in  all  their  schools  of  philosophy. 
In  the  tenets  of  Thales,  Pvlliagoras,  and  their  successors,  we  trace 
some  of  the  soundest  doctrines  of  modern  astronomy,  which  form 
a  singular  contrast  with  the  reveries  of  solid  orbits  and  the  har- 
mony of  the  celestial  spheres. 

Astrfinomy  was  now  destined  to  receive  in  the  land  of  its  birth 
all  tht*  advantage  s  ol  roval  patronage,  and  that  science,  which 
Home  despised  and  which  Athens  persecuted,  found  shelter  among 
the  sovereigns  of  Alexandria.  Tht^  establishment  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  and  the  protection  and  cultivation  of  the  sciences  by 
men  who  had  lived  in  war,  is  the  most  glowing  passage  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.     It  is  the  romancei  indeed,  of  astro- 
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nomy  which  princes  should  peruse,  and  which  statesmen  should 
engrave  upon  iheir  hearts.  The  furmation  of  tlie  library  of 
Alexandria;  the  erection  of  its  obHervatory ;  the  itivitalion  to  his 
court  of  the  philosophers  of  every  clime  ;  his  parlicipalioii  in  their 
conversation  and  in  tlieir  labours,  and  tlie  accessions  which  astro- 
nomy thence  derived »  have  immoilalised  the  name  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  while  they  reflected  over  the  darkness  of  future 
titueft  a  more  intense  hght  tlian  was  ever  thrown  by  her  blazing 
Pliafos  upon  the  shelves  of  her  rugged  shores. 

Aristarchus,  one  of  the  earliest  astronomers  of  this  great  school, 
Ictermined  tliat  the  distance  of  the  sun  \\m  at  least  twenty  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  and,  convinced  llial  the  earth  moved 
round  the  sun,  he  inferred  from  the  position  of  the  stars,  vvhea 
the  earth  was  in  the  opposite  points  of  its  orbit,  that  their  dis- 
tance was  immeasurably  greater  than  that  of  the  sun.  These 
important  steps  in  the  science  were  pursued  by  Eratosthenes, 
whom  Ptolemy  Euergetes  invited  lo  his  capital.  W  ith  instru- 
ments erected  by  his  patron,  he  found  that  the  diameter  of  the 
sun  was  at  least  twenty-seven  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth; 
and  by  comparing  tlie  distance  of  Alexandria  and  Syene  with 
the  celestial  arc  between  the  zeniths  of  these  two  cities,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  circumference  of  the  earth  was  tiventy-tive  thou- 
sand sladra;  a  result  nut  excessively  different  from  the  measure- 
ment of  modern  limes*  Important  as  these  deternnnatio!is  wete 
to  astronomy,  yet  it  was  from  his  successor,  Hipparchns,  tIr.U  the 
science  derived  the  most  valuable  improvements.  Collecting  and 
comparing  the  obsei-vations  of  his  predecessors,  he  resolved  to 
repeat  and  to  extend  them.  He  ascertained  tlie  lengtfj  of  the 
tropical  year;  he  discovered  the  equation  of  time;  he  fixed  the 
lunar  motions  with  great  accuracy,  and  he  determined  die  eccen- 
tricity and  the  inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit*  His  grand  work, 
however,  is  his  Catalogue  of  the  Longitudes  and  Latitudes  of 
One  Thousand  and  Twenty-two  Fixed  Stars;  by  means  of  which 
he  discovered  the  precession  of  the  equinoctial  points.  In  carry- 
ing on  these  inquiries,  he  was  led  lo  the  principles  and  rules  of 
j$]>hericat  trigonometry',  one  of  the  most  valuable  brandies  of 
geometry.  'Jbe  leading  works  of  this  eminent  astronomer  pe- 
rished in  llie  flames  which  destroyed  die  Alexandrian  library,  but 
1~  the  most  important  of  Ins  observation*  have  been  fortunately  pre- 

lerved  in  the  writings  of  his  successors. 
The  great  advances  which  were  dius  made  in  the  science  were 
succeeded  by  a  long  interval  of  darkness ,  across  which  a  few 
gleams  of  light  were  occasionally  thrown,  Tlie  Alexandrian 
school,  however,  still  existed;  and  the  consecrated  name  of 
Ptolemy,  90  indelibly  associated  wiUi  its  origin,  was  destined  in 
iu 
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its  falter  days  to  renew  its  glory.  About  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  Ptolemy  devoted  himself  to  the 
science  of  the  heavens*  He  discovered  the  second  inequality  in 
the  moon's  motions  ;  he  determined  with  new  accuracy  Uie  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  planets,  and  their  distances  from  the  earth; 
but  rejecting*  on  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  the  system  of  Pytha- 
goras, he  made  the  earth  the  centre  of  the  universe,  round  which 
the  sun  and  the  whole  starry  heavens  performed  their  revuUitiona. 
This  fundamental  error  led  him  to  explain  the  stations  ami  re- 
trogradations  of  the  planets,  and  the  other  celestial  motions,  by 
the  cumbrous  machinery  of  epicycles,  which  so  long  deformed 
the  science,  and  retarded  its  advancement.  The  subject  of  ;istro- 
nomical  refractions  received  also  from  Ptolemy  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation ;  but  though  he  rendered  sucii  signal  services  to  astrcH 
nomy»  as  well  as  to  the  sciences  of  optics,  dialling,  and  music, 
yet  his  name  will  for  ever  be  connected  w rth  a  false  system  of  the 
universe;  and  his  assiduity  as  an  obsenerwill  always  be  placed  lo 
disagreeable  contrast  with  lliat  defect  of  sagacity  which  had  thus 
marked  his  astronomical  speculations* 

With  tlie  life  of  Ptolemy  terminated  the  labours  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school.  Centuries  rolled  on  amid  intellectual  darkness : 
ambition  [)ursued  her  bloody  course,  and  superstition  continued 
to  offer  her  unholy  sacritice ;  but  no  gifted  spirit  arose  to  vindicate 
the  science  of  the  heavens  from  its  degraiied  state.  Even  the 
accinnulated  knowledge  of  former  tinuw  perished  in  the  contla- 
graliou  of  the  Alexandrian  Iibnrry ;  and  though  the  tears  of  the 
victorious  caliph  flawed  in  repentance,  yet  tliey  were  a  poor  com- 
pensation for  the  havoc  of  liis  arms. 

But  diough  the  Arabs  had  thus  WTintonly  violated  the  sanctuary 
of  science,  their  own  land  was  ordained  to  be  tlie  jK!ene  of  its 
triumphs.  Astronomy  was  again  received  into  the  palaces  of 
kings,  and  AlmaiLsor,  Al  Kaschid,  and  Ahnamon,  were  its  cultiva- 
tors as  well  as  its  ardent  patrons.  The  rays  of  science  gilded  the 
minarets  of  Bagdad  when  they  bad  ceased  to  shine  on  benighted 
EurojK*.  The  almagcst  of  Ptolemy  was  recovered  from  the 
Greek  emperor  by  force  of  anns ;  and  several  works  were  com- 
posed and  observations  made,  which  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
prtigress  of  astronomy.  Even  in  Persia  and  'fartary,  associations 
of  anil  oiiomers  w  ere  fonued  by  the  command  of  their  princes ; 
magnitlcent  instruments  were  erected  at  the  royal  expense ;  and 
catalogues  of  the  tixed  stars,  and  astronomical  tables  of  singular 
accuracy,  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the  graudson  of  Tamerlane 
Uie  Great.  From  the  east,  astronomy  passed  with  the  arms  af 
the  Arabs  into  Spain,  where  it  received  valuuble  addition^  from 
the  genius  of  AlWeu  aud  iUphonso  X.     I'he  Alphonsiue  tables, 
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indeed,  which  appeared  in  125^,  are  ta  this  day  a  monument  of 
Ihe  knowledge  and  the  liberality  of  the  Castihun  king. 

We  now  approacli  the  sera  of  reviving  science.  Many  astrcH 
iionier«  of  inferior  nolc  paved  the  way,  by  valuable,  though  insu- 
lated observations,  for  ihe  great  restorer  of  astronomy.  Coper- 
nicus, who  was  born  in  1473,  was  not  the  author  of  any  remark- 
able discovery  ;  but  by  a  diligent  comparison  of  the  discoveries  of 
his  predecessors,  by  sagacious  views  of  the  simplicity  of  nature, 
and  by  a  just  perception  of  the  relations  which  ought  to  exist 
aiuong  the  various  bodies  of  the  system,  lie  was  led  to  place  the 
Bun  in  tijc  centre  of  the  universe,  and  to  account  for  the  daily  re-  M 
vohiliou  c^f  the  celestial  sphere  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  upon  1 
Its  axi«,  This  slight  change  npon  the  Flolcniaic  system  banished 
the  epicycles  and  eccentrics  of  his  predecessors,  and  ever)  phe- 
nomenon in  the  general  motions  of  the  heavens  received  uu  imme- 
diate explanation*  The  publication,  therefore,  of  the  Astronomic 
Instauraia  in  1530,  forms  a  princijjal  epoch  in  the  history  of  as- 
tronomy, "llie  trne  sfdar  system  was  now  established,  and  the 
varions  planets  which  the  unassisted  eye  could  discover  in  the 
heavens,  were  placed  in  their  proper  spheres,  and  nearly  at  their 
proper  distances  from  the  central  luminary  ;  while  the  fixed  stars, 
separated  from  onr  planetary  universe,  were  thrown  back  into  the 
depths  of  space,  to  become  in  their  turn  the  objects  of  a  more 
re  lined  [ihilosophy. 

€.  ilitlierto  astronomy  was  merely  a  science  of  observationi  and 
no  stretch  of  mind  was  required  to  comprelieud  its  principles  or 
its  details.  It  was  now  destined,  however,  to  take  a  higher  and 
a  wifler  flight,  and  to  call  itito  its  service  the  most  profound 
and  varied  acquirements,  The  subject  of  die  refraction  of  the 
atmosphere  had  formed  a  slight  connexion  between  astronomy 
and  optics  ;  but  the  invention  of  the  telescope  now  bound  these 
sciences  together  by  an  indissoluble  tie,  and  from  tlie  latter  the 
former  derived  all  its  subsequent  discoveries.  In  a  few  years  the 
ring  of  Saturn  and  nine  secondary  planets  rewarded  the  labours  of 
Galileo,  HuygenSy  and  Cassini,  and  the  application  of  the  pen- 
dulum to  clocks  by  Huygeus  furnished  the  astronomer  with  one 
of  his  most  valuable  instruments,  The  period,  however,  of  which 
we  now  treat  has  derived  its  disilinclive  feature  from  the  determi- 
nation of  the  !aw8  of  the  planetary  motions  by  Kepler  and 
Newton.  Fond  of  analogies,  Kepler  directed  his  ndnd  to  the 
discovery  of  general  laws  ;  he  fomid  that  all  die  planets  revolved 
in  elliptical  orbits,  in  one  of  the  foci  of  which  the  sun  was  placed. 
He  discovered  that  the  line  which  joined  the  sun  and  the  planet 
described  efpial  areas  in  equal  times;  and  by  comparing  the  powers 
gf  the  numbers  which  represent  tli£  periods  and  tlie  distances  of 
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the  planets,  he  delenniiied  that  ihe  squares  of  their  periods  round 
the  sua,  varied  as  the  cubes  of  the  greater  axes  of  tlteir  elliptical 
orbits. 

Tliese  great  discoveries  paved  the  way  for  views  still  raore  com- 
prehensive, Kepler  had  been  indulged  with  a  faint  glimpse  of  the 
mutual  tendency  of  all  bodies  to  one  another,  and  Dr.  Hook  went 
so  far  as  to  show,  that  the  motions  of  the  planets  were  produced 
by  the  attractive  agency  of  the  sun,  combined  with  the  force  which 
had  oriji^tnally  projected  tliem  :  but  it  was  reserved  for  New  tun  to 
establish  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  io  its  entire  generality, 
and  to  apply  it  with  demonstrative  evidence  to  all  tlje  movenientB 
within  the  solar  system.  In  assimilating  the  power  by  which  the 
apple  fid  Is  from  the  tree,  to  that  which  retains  the  moon  in  her 
orbit,  Newton  made  the  first  step  in  this  great  generalisation.  He 
soon  perceived  that  al!  the  other  satellites  revolved  round  their 
primary  planets  in  virtue  of  iheir  atliactiou,  and  that  the  primary, 
along  with  the  secondary  planets,  were  carried  round  the  sun  by 
the  agency  of  his  predominating  attraction.  Hence,  he  was  led 
to  deduce  the  general  principle,  that  all  material  bodies  attract 
each  other,  w  tth  a  force  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of 
their  particles,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their 
distances.  The  tides,  the  spheroidal  form  of  the  eartlj,  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  and  tlie  irregularities  of  the  lunar  mo- 
tions received,  from  this  comprehensive  proposition,  an  immediate 
expbnation  ;  and  the  laws  of  the  material  universe,  rescued  from 
the  schtMils  of  a  false  philosophy,  were  now  fixed  upon  an  impe- 
rishable base.  The  man  to  whom  science  ow'cs  this  grand  disco- 
very has,  by  universal  consent,  been  placed  above  the  rest  of  his 
species;  and  the  Principia  Philosophic^  NaturalUy  in  which  it  is 
expounded,  has  acquired  a  distinction  beyond  all  the  productions 
of  human  genius, 

*  Talis  monstrantem  justis  celebrate  camcenis, 
Vos  qui  caelesti  gaudetis  nectare  vesei, 
Newtonum  clausi  resjerantcra  scrinia  veri, 
NifWTONtM  Musts  carum,  cui  pectore  pure 
Phcpbus  adest,  lotoque  incessit  numine  mentem : 
Nee  fas  est  propius  mortali  attingere  Divos.*^ — Haliey, 
If  England  may  be  permitted  to  cast  a  proud  eye  upon  the 
period  we  have  been  considering,  she  cannot  but  contetnphite 
with  the  bitterest  dejection  that  which  succeeded  it.     As  if  Pro- 
vidence had  decreed  that  there  should  be  a  balance  in  llie  glory, 
as  well  as  in  the  power  of  nations,  no  British  name  has  been  al- 
lowed to  share  in  the  intellectual  triumphs  which  illustrated  the 
middle  and  the  close  of  the  eighteetith  century.    Truth  and  justice 
demand  from  us  this  afflicting  acknowledgment;  while  they  award 
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to  Clairniit,  Euler,  J)*AIciii1hm  t^  Liitjratige,  and  Laplare  the  higl 
liononr  of  having  completed  the  theory  of  the  svstem  of  the 
world. 

The  problem  of  two  bodies^  or  the  deterinhiatioii  of  the  mo- 
tions of  one  planet  revolving  round  another,  had  received  from 
Newton  the  most  perfect  solntion.  He  liad  even  shown  that  the 
problem  of  three  bodies,  in  which  the  action  of  a  disturbing 
planet  is  introilnccd,  cunld  be  resolved  by  the  principles  wliich  he 
butl  established  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  lunar  inegnlarities,  he 
had  succeeded  in  explaining  no  fewer  ih^n  five  of  the  most  im- 
portant. At  this  point,  however,  die  powers  of  analysis  failed^ 
and  it  was  left  to  a  succeeding  age  to  c^miplete  the  noble  edifice 
which  he  haf!  founded.  The  results  of  the  hibours  to  which  we 
allude  are  clevuloped  in  the  M^canitjiie  Celeste  o(  Laplace,  a  work 
whicli  ranks  next  to  the  Principia  ;  but  it  would  exceed  our  limits 
Mere  we  to  assign  to  each  of  the  astronomers  we  liave  named  their 
respective  claims  to  immortality*  By  the  improvements  they  have 
made  in  the  analytical  art,  they  have  solved  the  problem  of  three 
bodies,  and  have  computed,  widi  an  accuracy  almost  miraculous, 
the  various  disturbances  which  affect  the  motions  c»f  tlie  principal 
planets.  But  thongli  all  the  bodies  of  the  system  thus  exercise 
over  each  other  a  reciprocal  int^uence,  yet  it  has  been  proved  by 
Lagrange,  that  the  resulting  irregularities  are  all  periodical,  and 
dmtj  while  the  form  and  position  of  their  orbits  are  ever  changing, 
iheir  mean  motions  and  mean  distances  from  the  sun  are  subject 
lo  no  variation.  Amid  the  actions  and  re-actions  of  our  system, 
therefore,  the  general  harmony  is  never  broken,  and  from  the  ar- 
rangements of  this  celestia!  njechanism,  disorder  and  decay  have 
Ixen  for  ever  excluded.  What  a  sublime  and  instructive  picture 
is  thus  presented  to  man  !— W  hile  he  and  every  thing  around  him 
bear  the  impress  of  his  fleeting  nature— ^w Idle  even  the  solid 
globe,  on  which  he  treatls,  is  rent  by  convulsions,  and  agitated  in 
the  contlict  of  its  elements,  yet  does  the  general  system  stand  un- 
shaken annd  the  oscillations  of  its  parts,  and  ihns  testify  to  each 
generatiiur,  as  it  comes,  the  wisiloni  and  the  power  with  which  its 
great  Architect  has  pnjvided  for  the  stability  of  his  material  throne. 

4,  But  though  the  spirit  of  English  science  batl  thus  been  slum- 
bering amid  die  intrigues  of  faetuu*,  and  the  apadiy  of  short-lived 
and  unenlightened  administrations,  the  exertions  of  individual  geniu:* 
wtie  preparmg  in  secret  for  new  achievements.  The  invention  of 
the  achromatic  telescope  by  Dollond,  aiui  the  improvement  of  re- 
rtcctors  by  Short  and  Mudge,  had  armed  the  observer  for  the 
great  subject  of  sidereal  astronomy — for  exanuuing  the  pheno- 
mena and  condition  of  the  stars^  and  the  structure  of  the  groups 
und  sj&lems,  \vhich  the  teIesco|)e  descried  in  the  immeiiHity  of 
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ipace*  In  ihis  pcrioil^  doubtless  the  most  brilliant  in  the  annab 
of  discovery,  llie  name  of  Heischel  stands  in  proud  pre-emiaence, 
as  llie  founder  and  Uie  most  sncccsiifyi  cnllivator  uf  sidereal  astro- 
nomy ;  and  when  we  add  tlie  name  of  liis  accomplished  son,  of 
Dr.  Brinkley,  (Bishop  of  Cloyne,)  of  Mr.  South,  and  of  Mr, 
Slruve,  we  complete  the  list  of  great  men  who  have  immortalized 
themselves  in  this  difficult  and  bouiKUess  fiM  of  inquiry- 

Bcfore  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  «if  their  labouri?,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  reader  should  have  some  idea  o(  llie  distance  and 
magnitudes  of  the  bodies  which  are  to  come  under  his  consider- 
ation. That  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  are  not  placed  at  im- 
measurable distances  has  been  fully  established  by  the  numerous 
and  ably-conducted  observations  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  This 
dlslingnished  astronomer  has  found  that  the  star  ct  Lyrw  has  a  pa- 
rallax of  V\  1,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  radius  of  the 
earth's  annual  orbit  would,  if  seen  from  that  star,  subtend  an  angle 
of  1.  I  :  hence  it  follows,  that  its  distance  is  20,1 59,^65 ,(X)0, 000 
miles,  or  twenty  billions  of  miles.  Sir  William  Herschel,  froni 
repeated  measurements,  considers  tlie  diameter  of  a  Lyrae  as  three- 
tenths  of  a  second,  aud,  conse(|uently,  its  diameter  mast  be  three 
fhoitsnnd  times  greater  than  that  of  our  sun,  or  G,6o9,000,000 
mill's,  or  three-fourths  of  the  size  of  the  whole  solar  system,  as  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  orbit  of  the  Georgium  Sidus.  This  extraordinaiy 
result  does  not  entirely  accord  with  a  curious  calculation  of  the  Mar- 
quia  Laplace,  that  a  luminous  star,  of  the  same  density  as  the  earth, 
and  whose  diameter  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  that  of  the  sun, 
would  exercise  such  an  altractiou  o\er  the  rays  which  issued  from 
it,  that  tliey  could  n<»t  aiTivc  at  the  earth  ;  the  consequence  of 
which  would  be,  that  the  lurgej^l  luminous  bodies  in  the  universe 
\\ould,  on  this  account,  be  invisible*  But,  however  tliis  maybe,  il 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  scale  of  distance  and  magnitude  for 
the  fixed  stars  cannot  be  greatly  ditierent  from  that  which  we  have 
stated. 

It  was  to  regions  so  remote  and  to  bodies  so  vast,  lliatSir  William 
Herschel  directed  his  powerful  telescopes,  after  he  had  extended 
the  limits  of  our  own  system,  by  the  discovery  of  one  primary  and 
e/g/i/  secondary  planets.  Professor  Kant  and  the  celebrated  Lanibei  t 
had  suggested  die  hypothesis,  that  all  die  bodies  in  the  universe  ^H 
were  collccletl  into  nebula*,  and  thai  all  the  insulated  and  scat-  ^H 
lered  stars  formed  part  of  tlie  nebula  to  \\hich  our  own  5\stem 
btlouged.  Pursuing  this  happy  lliought,  Sir  ^ViUiam  Herschel 
examined  no  fewer  than  C50C>  nebulae,  and  he  was  led  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  galaxy  or  milky  way  was  the  projection  of  our 
own  uebida  in  the  sky,  and  by  gauging  the  heavens,  or  counting  g 
tlie  number  of  stars  which  occur  in  the  same  space  in  difTerent  ^rf 
direclionsj  be  was  enabled  to  determine  the  probable  form  of  tlic  ^M 
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nebula  iUelf,  ami  ihe  pmbublc  position  of  the  solar  system  wthiti 
it.  But  while  this  idt^a  impresses  us  with  its  grandeur,  it  at  the 
same  time  fumislies  us  with  a  scale  for  estimutitig  the  immensity 
of  nature.  If  all  the  separate  &lars  which  the  most  powerful  te- 
lescope can  tiescry,  are  only  part  of  our  own  nebula,  what  must 
we  think  of  tlie  millions  of  oebuhe,  some  of  which  exhibit^  by 
their  proximity,  the  individual  stars  of  which  they  are  composed  ? 
while  others,  as  ihcy  recede  from  our  failing  sight,  display  only  in 
the  best  instruments  a  continuous  and  unbroken  light,  in  which 
the  spacer  between  the  stars  can  no  louger  be  seen*  From  the 
systems  which  roll  within  these  groups  of  worlds,  a  new  fnni anient 
of  stars  will  be  seen,  and  each  system  will  have  its  milky  way,  ex- 
hibit iug  llie  projection  of  its  nebula,  varying  iu  form  and  in  lustre 
with  its  locality  within  the  group.  It  is  in  vain  to  pursue  ideas 
flo  vast  and  overwhelming ;  it  is  enough  that  the  mind  tries  its 
itrcngili,  and  stands  self-convicted  of  its  weakness. 

Li-t  us,  therefore,  turn  our  attention  to  nearer  objects — to  our 
own  nebula,  and  the  stars  which  compose  it.  Not  content  with 
determining  tlie  ]>robable  position  of  the  solar  system  within  the 
nebula  of  the  milky  way,  Sir  William  Herscliel  conceived  the 
idea  of  ascertaining  whether  that  system  was  stationary  or  move- 
able. By  a  comparison  of  the  proper  motions  of  the  fixed  stars, 
he  dcternuned  that  the  solar  system  was  advancing  towards  the 
constellation  Uertules,  and  that,  if  it  were  viewed  from  one  of 
the  nearest  of  tire  fixed  stars,  tlie  sun  would  appear  to  describe 
an  arch  of  about  one  seconds  In  reasoning  respecting  the  insu- 
lated stars,  wliich  belong  to  what  w*e  may  now  call  the  mlar  nebftloy 
he  justly  conceived  lluit  diose  which  were  double  must  form  himtiy 
sydt^mSf  or  systems  iu  which  the  two  stars  revolve  round  their 
conuuon  centre  o(  gravity.  We  have  said  in  many  cases,  be- 
cause there  can  be  notloubt  that  two  stars  may  often  form  a  double 
Htar,  when  they  have  no  connexion  with  eacli  other  but  that  of 
similarity  of  direction.  The  same  conception  is  applicable  to 
more  complicated  systems,  and  he  has  shown  how  three  or  more 
stars  may  be  pernianently  comiected,  by  revolving  in  proper  orbits 
round  a  conunon  centre. 

These  views,  at  first  entirely  speculative,  received  from  subse- 
quent and  long- continued  obsenation  a  vt-rv'  remaikable  confir- 
matiou.  If  we  suppose  a  Hue  to  join  the  centres  of  the  two  stars 
which  compose  a  double  star,  tiien  if  the  two  stars  have  no  relative 
motion,  this  line  must  form  an  invariable  angle  with  the  line  or 
direction  of  tlieir  daily  motion.  By  means  of  an  ingenious  posi- 
tion-micrometer, Sir  William  Herschel  determined  this  angle 
(called  the  ang^e  of  position)  fur  seven  hundred  and  two  stars, 
between  1778  and  17H4,  After  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  he  re- 
peated his  obaervatioiis  on  the  Bauic  stai^,  bet\ieeu  l^UQ  and  1805, 
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and  he  had  ihe  satUfaction  of  finding  that,  in  more  than  (ifty  double 
stars,  ihete  had  been  a  decided  change,  eillier  iu  their  distance  or 
iii  ihcir  angle  of  position.  In  ihis  way  he  diMCOvered  that  one  of 
the  stars  of  Cmtor  revoUed  ronnd  the  other  in  three  hii mired  and 
forty-two  years;  that  tlie  sniull  star  of  y  Leonis  performed  its 
circuit  in  1200  years,  that  of  e  Bootin  in  1681  years,  that  of  X  Scr- 
penHs  m  373,  and  that  of  y  Virgmis  in  70B  years. 

By  i\m  great  discovery,  the  greatest,  unquestionably,  in  tlie  his- 
tory of  astronomy,  the  exifjlenee  of  systems  amonj;  the  fixed  ntars 
wiia  completely  eslublished ;  but  so  far  did  Sir  William  llerscliers 
labours  transcend  those  of  the  age  in  whicli  he  lived,  that  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  repeat  and  to  extend  them.  They  were 
acarcely  admitted  into  any  astronomical  work ;  they  were  ridi- 
culed by  men  whose  reputation  bad  been  eclipsed  by  his  own ; 
and  they  were  received  with  a  sort  of  incredulous  wonder,  even  by 
the  most  ardent  lovers  of  astronomy.  The  progress  of  know- 
letige  and  of  discovery  had  paved  the  way  not  oidy  for  the  highest 
acliievements  of  Newton  and  Laplace,  but  abio  for  their  inmie- 
diate  reception  among  phdosopliers  ;  and  had  these  great  men 
never  lived,  science  wotdd,  in  a  few  years,  have  received  from 
other  minds  the  same  splendid  accessions.  The  discoveries  of 
Herschel,  on  the  contrary',  exhibited  no  continuity  with  those  of 
his  predecessors.  Before  his  day  sidereal  aslrononiy  had  no  ex- 
istence; nor  had  the  wildness  of  speculation  ventured  even  to  fore- 
shadow its  wonders.  Entrenched  in  the  remoteness  of  space,  and 
among  spheres  which  no  telescope  but  his  could  descry,  her  waits 
were  unsealed,  and  her  outworks  even  unapproached.  His  ge- 
nius, however,  enabled  him  to  sunnouut  barriers  hitlterto  impreg- 
nable, and  conducted  liim  in  triumph  into  the  very  stronghold  of 
her  masteries.  The  cessation  of  such  gigantic  labours  would 
have  been  afflicting  to  science,  had  not  tliat  sanie  wisdom  which 
provided  for  the  continuity  of  his  natne,  provided  also  for  the  con- 
tiimity  of  liis  labours. 

In  llie  year  18  Hi,  four  years  before  the  death  of  bis  venerable 
father,  Mr,  J,  Herschel  hud  begun  a  re*examination  of  the  double 
atan,  and  had  made  some  pn>jj;re&s  in  it*  I'he  same  idea  had  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  South,  one  of  the  most  able  and  enterprising  astro- 
nomers of  the  present  day,  and  it  was  agreed  that  tliey  should 
undertiike  the  work  in  concert.  They  accordingly  began  in  March, 
18^1,  and  continuing  their  observations  in  18*22  and  1823,  Uiey 
were  able  to  communicate  to  the  Royal  Society  in  January,  18£4, 
the  )K>sition  and  apparent  distances  of  380  double  and  triple  stars, 
thetesult  of  above  1U,(XX>  individual  measurements.^     The  Iiistni- 
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menls  which  ihey  employed  were  two  achromatic  telescopes  mounted' 

equalorially :  the  object-ghtss  of  the  smallest  had  an  aperture  of 
three  inches  and  three  quarters,  and  a  focal  length  of  five  feet, 
and  was  made  by  the  late  P,  and  J,  Dollond,  The  power  usually 
employed  was  133,  but  powers  of  (>B,  1 16,  (240,  303,  and  381 
were  jionjelimes  used.  The  largest  telescope  was  spucw  feet  in 
focal  length,  with  an  aperture  o(  Jive  inches,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  best  tiial  Mr,  Tulley  ever  executed.  The  power  commonly 
employed  was  179,  though  105,  273,  and  sometimes  600  were 
used. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  South  completed  his  share  iu  tliis  great 
work,  tlian  he  began  another  series  of  obsenalions  of  equal  diffi- 
culty and  imporlance.  They  were  made  principally  at  Passy, 
near  Paris,  with  the  uHtrunicnls  abovemeutioned  ;  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1825,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  the  apparent; 
distances  and  positions  of  four  hundred  nmi  fifty-eight  double 
stars,  of  which  one  hundred  and  sixty  had  never  before  been 
observed, 

^\  iidc  these  observations  were  going  on  in  England,  an  able 
continental  astronomer,  M.  Stnive,  director  of  the  Imperial  Ob- 
tervatory  of  Dorpat,  in  Livonia,  had  occupied  himself  with  the 
same  sulyect  ;  and  such  was  his  assiduity  and  zeal,  tlmt  iu  four 
year**  he  completed  his  Calalogtis  Novii.^  SteUariim  DitpUchnn  et 
MultipUcium^  containing  no  fewer  than  three  thousand  and  sixty- 
ihree  stars.*  These  obsenatious  ^^ere  chiedy  made  with  a  tele- 
scope by  Trauenhofer,  which  the  Emperor  of  Hussia  had  [ire- 
sented  to  the  observatory  of  Dorput*  U  bis  magnificent  instru- 
ment has  a  focal  length  t)f  thirteen  feet,  and  an  aperture  of  nine 
Juclics,  and  cost  thirteen  hundretl  pounds.  The  King  of  Bavaria 
followed  this  noble  exaniph*  by  ordering  a  still. finer  instrument 
^r  the  same  purpose  ;  and  the  King  of  France,  widi  a  bberahty 
jtill  more  patriotic,  has  had  executed  in  his  own  capital  an  achro- 
mali<*  telescope,  surpa>ising  them  all  iu  magnitude  and  power. 
\\  hat  a  misfurtnne  is  it  to  English  science,  that  the  name  of  the 
most  accomplished  prince  who  has  as  yet  occupied  the  throne  of 
Charles  i.  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  sovereigns  who  have 
been  thus  rivalling  each  other  in  the  patronage  of  astronomy  ! 
What  a  mortification  to  English  feeling,  tliat  the  subject  of  sidereal 
ustrouomy  created  by  the  muniticence  of  George  111,  should  thus 
be  tiausferred  to  Uie  patronage  of  foreign  nuuKirchs  I 

111  taking  a  general  view  of  llie  labours  of  Sir,  Herschel  and 
Mr,  South,  it  appears  that  there  are  sixteen  binary  systems  of 
filars  perlcclly  established,  and  at  least  fovrtccny  of  which  the 
snnual  motion  is  not  exactly  determined. 

•  The  Uhotir*  of  Ihii  iod*fattgtb(e  a.*lroiionicr  have  t>ecil  rcwttrdcd  by  the  Royal 
Societv  of  London  wilh  om  of  tbetr  gold  mednts. 
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The  established  binary  systems,  wilU  their  periods  and  annual 
motbtis,  are  given  in  tlie  following  table.  The  signs  4-  and  — 
indicate  the  different  directions  of  the  motion. 

N»m«  of  sum.  .^:T^*  -^-^^  ^""^ 

f  Ursae  Majoris  .,..,,..        51 —  7.02 

70  p  Ophiuchi 53  . , .  ^ . . , ,  —  6.81 

ff  Coronae  Borealis iGd +2,13 

Castor. 370 —  0.971 

61  Cygni 493 -f  0*73 

h  Serpentis 496 —  0.726 

7  Virgjnis  , . . 540 ,  —  0*667 

8  f  ^  Bootis 623 —  0.58 

fi  Draconis 623 —  0,58 

12  Lyncis    . » . , 6iG —  0.56 

17  Caasioptfiae  . . . . , 700    . , -f  0.513 

49  Serpentis , . ,      706  , -f  0.51 

f  Aquarii. 804  . .  • . —  0.44!§ 

e  Bootis S22 +  0.433 

5  L>Tae   ,  ,    1108 —  0.325 

7  Leonis 1200  .  • +  0.30 

Of  tliese  stars,  |  Ursie  Majoris  pos9e3ses  a  very  peculiar  charac- 
ter^ as  the  two  stun  revolve  round  their  common  venire  of  gravity 
with  a  motion  so  rapid  as  to  admit  0/ being  traced  and  measured 
from  month  to  month.  After  comparing  all  the  observations  with 
the  hitest  by  Mr.  Soudi^  Mr.  Ilerschel  observes, 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  confirmation  these  ob- 
servations alTord  of  the  rapid  motion  ascrihed  to  this  remarkable  star. 
In  the  interv^al  of  1.97  years,  since  the  epoch  1323.29,  the  motion  has 
amounted  to  no  less  than  1 3*^  55',  in  the  direction  n  p^  s  /,  or 
— 7*^.025  per  annum.  The  sudden  diminution  of  velocity  is,  however, 
not  confirmed.  Indeed  it  rested  on  too  short  an  interval,  and  on  too 
few  observations,  to  deserve  great  confidence.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  recommend  this  star  for  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years  to  the  con- 
stant and  careful  measurement  of  astronomers  ;  nor  caii  we  too  strongly 
inculcate  here  the  indispensable  necessity  of  multiplying  extremely 
their  measures  of  position,  to  eliminate  those  errors  of  judgment 
to  which  the  most  experienced  observers  are  liable  in  measures  of  this 
sort.  This  done,  there  is  no  doubt  of  our  arriving  at  a  precise  know- 
ledge of  the  elements  and  |X>sition  of  the  orbit  described  by  each  about 
their  common  centre  of  gravity  ;  and  the  question  of  the  extension  or 
non-extension  of  the  KeH^nian  law  of  gravity  to  the  sidereal  heavens, 
the  next  great  step  which  physical  astronomy  has  yet  to  make,  will  be 
eflTectually  decided.' 

Another  object  of  very  peculiar  interest  to  astronomers  ii 
I  HcrculiSf  which  both  Mr.  Hcrschel  and  Mr.  South  have  found 
to  be  aingle f^'iih  the  bcbt  telescope**.  In  July ,  17H'2,  however,  it 
was  a  distinct  double  star,  the  greater  biiug  ot  a  beautiiul  bluish 
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white,  and  the  lesser  of  a  fine  ash  colour.     In  1782,  Sir  William 
lierschcl  found  (he  iiUerval  behvceii  the  two  stars  to  be  one-half 
the  diameter  of  the  aiiiallcr  one,      lu   1795,  he  could  with  diifi^ 
culty  perceive  the  small  star.      In  180G,  he  could  no  longer  per- 
ceive It ;  but,  ill  a  very  clear  night,  the  apparent  disc  of  ^  Herculis 
seemed  to  be  lengthened  in  one  direclion.     In  1803,  with  a  powcir 
of 'J  1 40,  he  found  the  disc  a  httle  distorted,  but  he  was  convinced 
that  about  ihrec-eighdis  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  small 
stiir  was  wanting  to  make  the  occultation  of  it  complete.     If  these 
two  stars   have  not  jet   begun   to  separate,  which  we  think  the 
French  achromatic  telescope  will   detenu iiie,  the  separation  will 
certainly  take  place  in  a  few  years,  and  astronomera  will,  no  doubt, 
devote  to  it  much  of  their  attention.* 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  we  think,  to  peruse  the  preceding  details 
concerning  the  history  and  present  advanced  state  of  astronomy, 
brief  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  without  looking  forward  widi  tlie 
most  intense  interest  to  the  future  progress  of  the  science.  Even  J 
within  our  own  system  much  remains  to  be  investigated.  The^ 
nature  of  the  sun,  and  the  constitution  of  its  suifacc  iu  relation 
to  tlie  more  or  less  copious  discharge  of  light  and  heat ;  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  moon,  which  may  yet  exhibit  among  her 
mountains  ihe  works  of  living  agents ;  the  theory  of  the  four  new 
plunetiiry  fragments,  which  hold  out  to  physical  astronomy  some 
of  its  most  perplexing  problems ;  the  forms,  the  rotations,  and  the 
densities  of  most  of  the  secondary  planets, — are  all  sufyects 
fraught  with  the  deepest  interest  to  astronomers.  The  comets, 
too,  those  illusory  bodies  of  which  we  scarcely  know  whence  they 
come,  or  whidif r  they  go,  have  now  been  brought  within  the 
grasp  of  regular  observation.  The  discovery  of  two  comets  with 
short  |ieiiods,  oue  of  three  and  one-third  years,  revolving  within 
the  Ml  bit  of  Jupiter^  anfl  die  other  witli  a  period  of  five  years,  re- 
volving within  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  enables  us  to  observe  ihem 
perit>d  after  period,  and  to  study  iheir  motions  a.^  well  as  their 
pliyiiical  constitution.  But  how  shall  we  describe  tlie  future  pro- 
spects of  sidereal  astronomy !  In  our  own  nebula  we  may  trace 
the  motion  of  the  solar  sMstem  round  some  distant  centie;  we  may 
discover  the  causes  which  produce  the  phenomena  of  variable 
stars  ;  and  we  amy  witness  the  extension  of  die  law  of  gravity  to 
tile  movements  of  binar) ,  and  even  of  njore  complicated,  systems. 
Among  the  ncbuke  beyond  our  own,  discoveries  still  more  extra- 
ordinary await  us»  ^lay  we  not  see  even  the  operations  of  those 
powerful  agents  by  which  \UH>le  systems  are  foinied;  and  ol  those 
still  more  trememloUH  forces  by  which  other  systems  ore  destroyed  ? 
lu  die  chnnges  of  particular  nebula',  and  in  the  coudensatiou  of 

♦  Since  Uw  above  Wii>  wriUcii|  we  &iid  itml  the   Uofpal  U;le*cupe  baa  separated 
the  two  sUrs  of  {  Htr<mlit* 
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nebulous  matter  into  lucid  centres^  and  even  into  central  atarai  we 
recognise  the  first  of  Uiese  agents  ;  and  in  the  sudden  diii^aiipear- 
ance  of  tlie  most  brilliant  stars ^  ine  have  some  indication  of  the 
necond*  Thus  may  we  study,  iu  these  distant  regions^  the  active 
optTulions  of  creative  power;  and  thus,  in  relation  to  the  past 
and  die  future  in  our  own  globe,  may  we  he  permitted  to  witness 
the  types  of  tJiose  great  events  which  are  uece&sarily  excluded  from 
die  short  span  of  our  existence. 

If  such,  then,  be  the  prospects  which  the  cultivation  of  astio- 
nomy  ]iolds  out  to  the  human  mind,  can  we,  as  aontion,  be  indif- 
ferent to  tlie  part  we  are  to  take  in  these  intellectual  achieve- 
ments ?  When  we  look  at  the  slate  of  science  on  tlie  lontinent, 
pursued  by  academicians  freed  from  the  embarrassmentii  of  pro- 
fessional labour,  and  when  we  look  at  their  numerous  and  well- 
appointed  observatories,  we  shrink  from  the  comparison  which  is 
thus  forced  upon  our  attention.  We  feel  as  if  it  were  a  species 
of  treason  to  record  tlie  fact  that,  witJiin  the  wide  range  of  the 
British  islands,  fliere  it  only  one  observatory,  and  scarcely  one 
sttpporied  by  the  government !  We  say  scarcely  one,  because  we 
believe  that  some  of  tlie  instruments  in  the  observatory  of  Green- 
wich were  purcliased  out  of  the  private  funds  of  the  Uoyal  Society 
of  Loudon.  The  observatories  of  Oxforil,  Cambridge,  Dublin, 
Edinburj^h^*  Armagh,f  and  Glasgow,  are  all  private  establish- 
ments, lo  the  support  of  which  go%emment  contributes  nothing* 
The  consequence  of  tliis  is,  lliat  many  of  them  are  in  a  state  of 
comparative  inactivity  j  and  none  of  them,  but  that  of  Dublin, 
ha\e  acquired  any  celebrity  iu  die  astronomical  world.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  state  of  practical  astronomy  in  Scotland,  that 
within  these  few  years,  a  Danisli  vessel,  which  arrived  at  Lcith, 
could  not  obtain,  even  in  Edinburgh,  the  time  of  the  day  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  its  chronometers. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  a  painful  task  to  enu- 
merate the  duivntg  iuj»litutionii  in  whicli  astronomy  is  cultivated  in 
all  the  other  kingdoms  of  civilised  Europe.;}:  It  is  suliicient  to 
state,  that  in  sucTi  a  list  Great  liritain  would  be  placed  beside 
Spain  or  Turkey  ! 


*  We  miLst  mftkc  a  »Ughl  enception  in  the  ctse  of  EtJinhurgt).  During  the  kini^'i 
Jlrbif,  ih«?  ubscrvtlory  bid  piTinbsioti  to  Uke  Ihc  name  of  th*?  Hn^ai  OUrrvnivr^  «tf 
lOrofyi*  /l\;  tDd  yet  k  h«s  recrWerJ  from  fovemmeiit  oiOv  Oio  mjiii  of  200(1/.  to  piif. 
I  laMruBiQiits*    The  turn  of  &(H)0/.  auUchbeJ  by  y^  J  ii»dtvtdaal«,  «y«h 

ded  in  a  fijic  Greek  building,  which  iso^n%  in  eui^  r  aver  the  mcUo* 

iTia  of  the  north.     This  ob«crvttory  la  &ttll  wiLhomt  hny  pru^  i^kmi  for  an  Astronomer 
f  It  ^ives  u»  gr^At  |ile49iir«  to  ftate,  that  Lord  J.  O.  Uerei»fi>rd,  Archh^hop  of  Armarh, 
|)|a»  given  a  very  h&ndsome  «um  la  ordcrtoKUfn  '    '^       i     .    - 

J  Within  Ihc  U-^t  tifrenty  yean,  ftmr  ob«en 
'nenit,  have  been  formed^  by  Ibe  Boipcror  ol  i  ,  _    l   .^  .,  A.  ,  v  _,.;..,  ^..d 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Hymns,  written  and  adapted  to  the  Weekly  Church 
Service  of  the  Year.  By  the  late  Reginald  Heber,  DD.,  Liord 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.     London.     1828. 

2.  The  Christian  Psalmist.  By  James  Montgomery.  London* 
1827. 

A    GENERAL  impression  seems  to  prevail,  that  the  Psalmody 
-^^  of  our  church  requires  amendment  and  regulation.     In  no 
one   point   are   all   parties   ivithin   the    established    church — we 
might  add  among  the  dissenters — so  far  agreed,  as  in  admitting 
the    importance    of  this    part   of  public   worship  ;    and,   per- 
haps, there  is  scarcely  less  unanimity  of  dissatisfaction  as  to  its 
present  unsettled  and  variable  state.     In  these  days,  if  every  indi- 
vidual, as  St.  Paul  complained  concerning  the  church  of  Corinth, 
has  not  a  psalm,  yet  almost  every  congregation  has  a  book  of  psalms 
and  hymns,  selected  with  greater  or  less  judgment,  according  to 
the  taste,  opinions,  and  feelings  of  the  compiler.     We  have  be- 
fore us  collections  used  in  different  churches  of  the  establishment, 
varying  from  the  zero  of  the  most  icy  Socinianism  up  to  the 
boiling-water  heat  of  the  most  feverish  enthusiasm.     This  is  a 
serious  evil ;  first,  as  a  direct  infringement  on  the  principle  of 
uniformity  which  regulates  our  liturgical  services.    If  a  prescribed 
form  of  prayer  be  found  convenient,  and  appear  essentially  inter- 
woven with  the  constitution  of  our  church,  surely  some  limit 
should  be  assigned  to  the  disagreement  and  discord  in  this  part 
of  our  service,  which  render  it  impossible  for  a  stranger,  on  enter- 
ing a  place  of  worship,  to  feelf  secure  in  what  spirit  that  praise  or 
adoration  of  God,  in  which  it  is  his  duty,  as  well  as  his  desire,  to 
join,  is  about  to  be  offered.     Secondly,  it  appears  highly  inex- 
pedient to  leave  this  part  of  the  service  in  the  power  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy.     For,  not  to  inquire  whether  each  individual  pastor 
is  likely  to  possess  the  taste,  discretion,  and  piety,  which  will 
warrant  his  demanding  deference  to  his  opinion  on  a  subject  of 
acknowledged  difficulty,  the  psalms  and  hymns  may  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  each  successive  incumbent.     The  rector, 
on  his  appointment,  finds  a  selection  established,  which,  right  or 
wrong,  he  considers  highly  objectionable ;  he  discards  it,   and 
substitutes  another,  to  the  great  mortification  of  some  part  of  his 
flock,  who  are  attached,  either  from  principle  or  habit,  to  the  old 
ser>ice.     Some  are  offended  by  the  slight  put  upon  the  memory 
of  their  former  pastor ;  others  (we  studiously  avoid  the  more  dan- 
gerous cause  of  disunion,  the  diversity  of  doctrine)  are  dissatisfied 
because  the  time  and  pains  which  they  have  employed  in  enablin;^ 
themselves  to  join  in  the  service  have  been  thrown  away ;  at  all 
events,  the  poorer  inhabitants  find  their  old  books  useless,  and 
are  put  to  an  expense,  at  which  they  reasonably  complain,  if  they 
would  still  unite  their  voices  with  the  general  song  of  praise  or 
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tlmtiksgiving.  Hence  disunion,  dissension,  perhaps  secession; 
and  this  is  a  misduef,  of  wliich  we  do  not  as  yet  entirely  see  the 
fatal  operation  ;  but,  as  the  present  generation  of  clergy*  by 
whom  die  innovation  has  generally  been  introduced,  shall,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  be  withdrawn  from  their  places,  we  cannot  but 
anticipate  its  more  extensive  and  increasing  influence.  If,  in  the 
present  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it  should  appear  inexpedient 
la  regulate  this  part  of  our  service  by  law  or  by  episcopal  autho- 
rity, yet,  if  a  selection  could  be  made,  which  should  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  rulers  of  the  church,  and  emanate  from  the 
gi-eat  organ  of  the  establishment,  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  we  are  persuaded  it  would  gradually  work 
its  way  into  most  congregations ;  and  we  trust  that  the  candour  and 
nioderalion  of  those,  whose  views  it  might  not  entirely  meet, 
would  admit  the  expediency  of  &ome  sacritice  of  their  personal 
feelings  or  opinions,  for  the  great  and  sacred  end  of  promoting 
unity  within  tlie  church. 

We  are  desirous,  therefore,  of  throwing  out  some  suggestions 

on   the  subject,  which   may   be  useful,   if  the  ecclesiastical  au- 

i  thorities  of   the  Church  of  England    and    Ireland    should    seri- 

>  ously  apply  themselves   to  the  question.     The  Church  of  Scot- 

jland    is  actually   employed  on    the  revision   of   her  psalmody; 

ad  as  we  are  sure  that  our  end  would  be  the  same^a  selec- 

ftion,    full    of  fervour,   without    fanaticism;    tempered,    but   not 

f chilled,   by  sobriety — our  inquiries  may  not  be  without  advan- 

ttage  in    that   quarter  also.^       Our  object  is,  to  develope  cer- 

[  tttin   principles,  which  we  conceive  ought  to  be  constantly  kept 

{in  mind  by  the  compilers  of  a  congregational  service;   but  we 

[Ahall  enter  into  a  preHminar>'  historical  sketch   of  the  psalmody, 

land  what  we  shall   take  the  liberty  of  calhng  the   hynmology,  of 

pthe  Christian  church*     Even  if  we  should  not  succeed  in  establish- 

ling  our  own  principles,   the  discussion  cannot  fail   to  be  of  the 

[highest  importance,  and,  we  conceive,  public  interest,    For  if  we 

k Consider   tlie  mi M ions  who  are  employed  on   every   Sabbath    in 

I  offering  up  public  praise   and  adoration  to  God;  if  we  estimate 

[the  extent  of  those  countries,  of  those  worlds,  we   might   have 

Uiad,  over  which  tlie    English   language  is,  and  will  be,   that  of 

public  worship;    if,  as  we  dare  hope,  the  church  of  England  is  to 

be  almost  co-extensive  with   the  limits  of  our  native  tongue ;  we 

Day  enter  into  the  enthusiasm  %vhich   dictated  the  following  sen- 

ence  of  Mr.  Montgomery,   the  sincerity  of  which  his  character 

*  Sipc«i  the  ftbove  wu  writUa,  we  find  that  the  American  Kpisco{)il  Clmrch  |tut 
brth,  to  the  course  of  Iah  year,  a  sdcctioti  for  the  m*^  ol  their  cortgrrgation^ — wc  ha^« 
ot  yet  •MO  it.  Nor  ara  we  aware  wliethcr  Dr,  Qaird,  th*  Fnnci|jal  of  l-MinburfU  Col- 
||ty  has  11  yet  printed  any  spec  ittietis  of  the  new  cfillection  which  he  i»  at>uu(  to  »uIh 
Bit  lo  thit  eooaideraUoo  ol  the  Geucrsl  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
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forbids  us  to  question  : — ^'  If  he  who  pens  these  sentiments  kno 

his  own  heurl — though  it  has  deceived  him  too  often  to  be  trustei 
without  jealousy — he  wouUl  nither  be  the  jMionyuwus  author  of 
few  hymns,  whieh  should  thus  become  an  imperisliable  iuherilanci^ 
to  tfie  people  of  God,  than  bequeath  another  epic  poem  to  the 
world,  which  should  rank  his  name  with  Homer,  Virgil,  and  ''our 
greater  Milton."' 

TIk*  eaihest  poetry  of  all  nations,  if  it  has  not  directly  grow 
out  of  their  religion,  ha*^  always  been  inseparably  connected  w*ilh 
it.  The  first  frmU  of  sang  have  invariably  been  oftered  on  the 
altar  of  the  Deity,  the  residue  only  devoted  to  die  praise  of  the 
wise  or  heroic  ancestry  of  the  race  or  tribe.  That  which  ia 
universal  must  be  grounded  on  sonie  eternal  principle  of  our  na- 
ture \  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  too  fanciful,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  the  connexion  between  music  and  demotion  phi- 
losophically true.  Rehgious  adoration  is  an  intercourse  with 
something  beyond  the  region  of  sense, — the  indefinite,  the  imma- 
terial, the  impalpable.  Even  in  the  grossest  idolatr},  it  is  the 
unseen  and  mysterious  power  which  is  represented  by  the  statue 
or  the  painting.  The  nnaglnation,  therefore,  must  be  strongly 
excited,  and  the  feelings  violently  awakened,  before  tht*  Invisible 
will  become  present  to  the  eye  of  faiUi,  and  the  spint  withd^a^Y_^ 
itself  from  the  inmiediate  dominion  of  the  senses,  to  a  conmiu-»^H 
nion  with  that  of  which  at  last  it  can  form  no  clear  or  distinct ^^ 
notion,  Tl»e  power  of  sour»d  appears  to  produce  exactly  that 
state  of  nund  most  favourable  for  this  sort  of  diusion.  It  seems 
lo  slinmlate  the  imagination,  yet  to  leave  it  free  to  lollow  its  ovvti 
course  ;  to  agitate  the  feelings,  without  attaching  them  to  any 
definite  object.  Uut  we  break  away  from  an  inquiry,  wliich  we 
have  intentionall)'  touched  in  a  superficial  manner ;  for,  be  this 
a»  it  may,  the  simple  fact,  that  poetry  and  nmsic  have  almost 
invariably  been  admitted  as  an  essential  part  of  tlie  public  ser- 
vice of  tije  Deity,  is  sufficient  lo  vindicate  the  importance  of  our 
subject.  That  which  has  been  often  said,  has  never  been  better 
said,  than  by  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  though  not  the  purest  or 
most  philosophical,  of  the  Greek    authors  ;—iVv^i^^    7^^  £i/Te^5ef 

6^0^  ifwvrjv,  9foi)f — it  is  a  sacred  and  leading  duty  of  mankind,  to 
hymn  the  gods,  who  have  endowt:d  them  only  with  an  articulate 
voice.*  It  IS  well  known  Imw  much  ihc  poetry  of  Greece  owed  to 
ita  religious  ceremonies.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  doubt  whe* 
ther  wc  possess  any  Greek  hymn,  which  actually  constituted  a  part 
of  the  religious  worship  of  that  poetic  people.  Those  of  Calli- 
niachui  arc  the  artificial  productions  of  a  later  age,  wntten  not  so 
much  to  excite  devotion  towards  tlie  gods,  as  adujiration  towards 
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the  po€t*  Even  those  which  pass  under  the  name  of  Homer 
(though  the  fragments  of  whicli  isome  of  ihem  were  composed!  may 
have  been  generally  used  on  public  occasions)  are  evidently 
poems  rather  than  hyums*  They  may  have  been  recited  by  the 
individual  poet  during  the  religious  festival,  but  clearly  were  not 
tlitj  choral  song,  in  which  the  multitude  of  worshippers  celebrated 
the  praises  of  their  god.*  The  old  vintage  and  harvest  hymns, 
common  to  ihe  Greeks  with  many  of  the  oriental  nations^  if  ever 
written,  were,  of  course^  lost  in  the  spkndid  scenic  exhibitions 
which  grew  out  of  tiiem.  S<mie  iVagmeuts  of  the  coarser  may, 
perh^ips,  be  traced  in  Aristo|)lmnejs ;  and  in  some  of  the  choric 
songs  of  the  BncchanaU  of  Euripides,  the  old  dilhynunbic  hymtis 
may  appear  in  a  more  regular  and  polished  character. 

But  the  Christian  church  succeeded  to  an  inheiitance  of  devQ-» 
itionul  poetry,  as  unrivalled  in  the  hi&tory  of  verse  as  in  that  of 
'|ion.     Doubtless  the  hunns  of  the  Jewish  people  did  not  fall 
4ow  the  {general  splendour  uf  tliat  D)o&t  subhme  scene  described 
[in  the  Book  of  Chroiucles : — 

*  It  came  even  to  pass,  as  the  trumpetfrs  and  singers  were  as  ono, 
[to  make  one  sound  to  be  heard  in  praising  and  thanking  the  Lord ; 
j  ^nd  when  they  lifted  up  their  voiee  with  the  lrump*;ts  and  cyn^baJi 
pnd  mstruments  of  music,  and  praised  tlie  Lord,  saying.  For  he  is 
r  jood,  for  hi«  mercy  endureth  for  ever ;  that  then  the  house  was  filled 
aith  a  cloud,  even  the  house  of  tire  Lord.  So  that  the  priests  could 
>|lot  stand  to  minister,  by  reason  of  the  cloud  j  for  the  glory  of  the 
IJiOrd  had  filled  the  house  of  God, ' — ^2  Chron.  v  ,  13»  H. 

There    appears    tittle    doubt,    that   tho&e    noble    psalms,    tlie 
[l3.ilh,   and,    as   the   burthen   seems    to  show,   the   l;36th,   were 
fused  upon  this  solemn  occasion.     The  tifdi  verse  of  the  47dK 
[f  God    is   gone   up    with    a  shout,    the    Lord    widi    Uie  sound 
a  trumpet,"  points,  in   tlie  opinion  of   learned  men,   to  the 
iigust  ceremony  of  tlie  renioval  of  the  ark  to  the  Temple ;  and 
97th,  OHlh,  99th,  and   lOOlb  psalms  bear,  likewise,  internal 
bidence  to   dieir  having  been  used  on  Uiis  or  some  other  great 
national  thanksgiving.     The  lenrplc  of  Solomon  was   utterly  de- 
itroyed,  and  succeeded  by  that  budding,  which  afflicted  its  wor 
ahippers  with  a  melancholy  tense  of  its  inferiority.     According 
to  the  pathetic  words  of  l^iera,  *  many  of  the  priests  and  Leviie 
and  chief  of  the  fathers,  who  were  ancient  men,  that  had  seei|| 
tlie  first  hou^e,  when  the  foundation  of  this  house  was  laid  beforfl 
tlieir  eyes,  wept  with  a  loud  voice.*     The   budding  of  Ezra  was  I 
succeeded  by  Uie  noble  editice  of  Herod,  and  that,  in  its  turitf  I 

•  Wtr«  thcf  nol  cvidrnlly  of  very  mtxlem  ilMi?,  the  li^tniin  of  i  rviiijn  Uiony^ius, 
of  which  Dr.  Buniey  publiihed  the  muaiCi  ^tould  ippcu  to  have  the  be&t  (irel^o^wm 
'  »  hiving  formed  p«rt  ot  i  puhtic  htur^* 
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gave  place  to  tlie  '  abomination  of  desolation.'  No  wreck,  no 
fragment  of  those  superb  editkes  has  escaped  the  total  ruin  ;  but 
the  more  lasting,  the  imperishable  hymns,  have  sunived,  and  will 
survive,  till  the  end  of  time,  to  auimate  and  exalt  the  devotioa  of 
all  successive  ages. 

*  For  deeds  do  die,  however  nobly  done, 

And  tlioughts  of  men  do  in  themselves  decay, 

But  wise  words,  taught  in  numbers  for  to  run, 
Recorded  by  the  Muses,  live  for  aye, 
Nor  may  with  stormy  showers?  be  waslit  away. 

Ne  bitter  breatliing  winds,  with  harmful  blast, 

Nor  age,  nor  envy,  shall  them  ever  waste.' 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Psalms^  indiscriminately  taken, 
formed  a  part  of  ihe  temple  service.  The  Psalter  was  the  great 
general  collection  of  Hebrew  devotional  poetry,  not  tht?  Iiynin- 
book  of  the  temple  or  the  synagogue.  This  distinction  appears 
to  us  of  great  importance  ;  nor  will  it  be  uninteresting  or  unpro- 
titable  to  inquire  which  of  these  hymns  were  considered  by  the 
Jews  as  most  appropriate  for  their  congregational  worship.  The 
ordinary  psalms,  which  were  constantly  sung,  were  these — on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  the  C4lli  psalm,  '  The  earth  is  the  f^ord^s, 
and  the  fullness  thereof;*  on  the  second^  the  48tb,  *  Great  la 
the  Lord,  and  greally  lo  be  praised  in  the  city  of  God ;'  on  the 
third,  the  bSnd,  *  Gnd  standetli  in  the  congregation  of  the  mighty  ;* 
on  the  fourth,  the  iJMh,  *  O  Lord  God,  to  whom  vengeance  be- 
longetli;'  on  the  fifth,  the  81st,  ^  Shig  aloud  unto  God,  our 
strength  f  on  the  sixth,  the  93rd,  *  the  Lord  reigncth,  he  is 
clothed  with  majesty;*  on  the  Sabbath,  tlie  9'2nd,  which  is  en- 
titled a  psalm  for  the  Sabbath  day,  *  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord.'  At  the  additional  sacrifice  on  the  Sab- 
bath, lliey  sang  one -sixth  portion  of  the  Song  of  Moses,  Dent, 
xxxii.;  and  at  the  evening  sacrifice,  ibe  Song  of  Moses,  Exod. 
XV.  Besides  these  regular  psalms,  the  Jews  had  their  proper 
psalms  for  their  different  festivals.  On  the  1st  day  t*f  the  year, 
the  Feast  of  Tnimpets,  the  Blst;  at  the  evening  sacrifice,  the  Gflth. 
At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  tliefirstday,  the  10,7th,  *0  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord  ;'  the  second,  the  2<lth,  *  Give  unto  the  Lord,  O  ye 
mighty;'  the  third,  50th,  at,  or  more  probably  to,  v.  16,  *  The 
mighty  God,  even  the  Lord,  halli  spoken;'  the  fourth,  94th,  v,  16; 
the  fifth,  95th|  v.  8;  the  sixth,  BOtli,  v.  6;  the  seventli,  82nd,  v.  6.* 

Besides 

*  Lighifoot,  lo  nvtioin  wi^  are  indebted  for  rauch  of  our  itiforinttltoii,  hus  quoted  Irum 
th«  0«iTi«ra  »oine  curiam  »Dd  fADcititt  rea»on>}  tor  ihb  *ckction.  *  On  the  tirsr  day  of 
ibe  wtckf  they  Mng  *^The  r«rUi  is  Ute  Liord's,  and  (be  fuUnoi^a  thereof/'  because  on  the 
ilmtdty  of  the  week  of  crefttion^  Ood  possessed  Ihe  ^orld,  snd  gave  it  in  postscmior, 
i»d  ruled  in  U.     On  tbe  tecood  day  of  the  week,  they  i«tig|  *^  Greal  is  ibe  I^nrd,  and 
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Besides  all  these,  lliey  had  iheir  greater  and  lesser  Hallel.  The 
common  or  lesser  Hallel,  called,  likewise,  the  Egyptian,  was  sung 
on  all  great  occasions,  especially  at  the  Passover,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  that  used  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles. 
Matt,  xxvi.,  SO,  It  consisted  of  the  six  short  psalms  from  the 
1  IJth  to  the  U8th,  It  is  uncertain  what  psalms  composed  the 
greater  Hallel.  The  temple  choir  contained  never  less  than  twelve 
singers,  and  each  psalm  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  at 
Gxery  pause  of  the  voices  and  musical  instruments,  the  trumpets 
sounded^  and  the  people  worshipped.  We  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  notice  tliis  last  circumstance,  thougli  not  strictly  relevant; 
but  if  our  readers,  who  may  be  interested  in  the  question,  will 
take  the  trouble  of  consulting  the  above-mentioned  psalms,  they 
will  find  that  they  are  all  general  and  congregational,  not  per- 
sonal and  individual.  They  speak  the  gratitude  or  llie  adoration 
of  an  assembled  nation,  not  the  private  and  peculiar  feelings  of 
some  s.ingle  devout  worshipper,  whose  expressions  naturally 
abound  in  temporary  allusions  to  his  own  present  peculiar  circum- 
stances* Their  reverence  for  the  name  and  prophetic  character  of 
David  did  not  lead  them  to  intrmluce  into  their  public  worship 
those  excjnisite  elegiac  po*?m3,  which  he  composed  when  under 
persecution  by  his  rebellious  son,  or  %vhen  deserted  by  his  own 
familiar  friend,  or  stricken  by  remorse  at  the  enormity  of  those 
crimes  for  which  he  entreated  tlie  forgiveness  of  his  God.  Many, 
doubtless,  in  tlieir  private  devotions,  during  seasons  of  sorrow  and 
humiliation,  recurred  to  the  inspired  writings,  and  addressed  their 
M;iker  in  the  burning  and  tlirilling  language  of  their  great  na- 
tional poets.  But  the  public  service  of  the  temple  was,  as  it 
were,  the  voice  of  the  whole  people,  and  nothing  was  appropriate 
there  but  what  all  could  share  in  common,  the  general  goodness 
and  mercy  of  the  Almighty  to  the  race  of  Israel ;  the  glorious 
promises  of  favour  and  protection  to  all  the  seed  of  Abraham* 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  at  what  period  the  Christian  church 
mtroduced  the  whole  Psalter  into  her  services.  The  expression 
of  St,  Paul,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  '  each  one  hath  a 
psahn,'  1  Cor.  xiv.  26,  seems  to  imply  selectioru     The  laborious 

greaUy'  to  be  prviMil/'  for  on  that  day  tlw?  L*ord  dtvideil  his  wntk%  the  wtlers,  and 
puiened  over  thtin»  On  the  third  d*T»  they  *ftng  the  p»lfn  **  God  alatideth  in  the  con- 
r  *'  the  migbt)/'   bccAUiii;  on  thai  d«y  the  earth  appeared,  on  which  i»  judg;jn|p 

■•■'  at»d  b_v  his  wisdrtm  he  dii*rovered  the  earth,  ami  e^fabliii^hed  the  world  hy 

1  !  „...,.  ..itulitjf.  On  the  fourth,  they  satig  Ihe  pf^alfUf  '*  O  l^rd  God,  to  whum  *eii- 
j^eance  iKrhiitfreih,'*  hef*ao8«  nn  the  fourth  day  he  made  Ihe  *iin.  inoon.  and  Mars  ;  and 
»ill  be  avfti^d  oo  them  thai  >*ror*hip  them.  On  the  flfth»  *•  Sini^  ajoud  unto  Ood,  our 
*treoflh/*  lH*rau<iJ!*  nf  the  tariety  of  creature*  that  were  made  tlut  day*  to  praife  hii 
natne,  (In  the  mith,  Ihf  p<«lm,  ♦'The  tjord  rei^neth,  be  U  clothed  with  miijefty/'  becausa 
on  the  ftiaih  day,  God  flushed  hi*  work*^  made  maii^  who  undereiandi  the  glory  of  the 
Cfralor  ;  and  the  lx>nl  ruled  o^rr  all  ht»  work*/ — LiyM/wtt   Trmp/e  Service, 
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Binghain,  after  having  enumerated  certain  psalrtls,  which   \t*€ 
a|»propiiatrd  to  particular  services,  as  the  73(1,  called  the  mom* 
idg,    and  tlie  141st,  the  evening  psalm,  proceeds   thus:    *  Thd- 
other  pialms  were  sung,  in  the  ordniary  course  of  reading,    from 
end  to  end,  in  the  same  order  as  ttiej  bj  in   the  book,  withciut 
bein^g  afiproprialed  to  any  times,  or  lessons,  or  days,  except  more 
particular  psahns,  Avbich  were  appointed  as  proper  for  each  cation-- 
ical  hour/  JntlffuUies^  Book  xiv.  c.  1,  s,  5.    The  reason,  ho%vever, 
is  obvious  J  the  inspired  and  prophetic,  as  well  as  the  devotionftl 
character  of  this  part  of  the  holy  writings.     The  public  services, 
when  books  were  scarce  and  dear,  and  those  who  could  read  pro- 
bably  far  from   numerous,  were  the  only  means  by  which    ihe 
Chri-slian  doctrines  could  be  made  known.   The  Psalter,  therefore, 
like  the  rest  of  the  scripture  which  was  distributed  into  lesson9, 
was  recited  from  beginning  to  end*     The  manner  of  recitation 
only  was  different,     llie  practice  of  the  churches  varied  exceed- 
ingly as  to  the  degree  of  musical  intonation  which  was  admitted, 
Soaietimes  die  psalms,  in  the  words  of  onr  Rubric,  were  *  said/ 
sometimes   *  sung/     According  to  the   Institutes  of  Cassian,  tn 
some  places  one   person  arose   in   the  midst,  and   repeated   the 
psalm,  the  oUiers  listening  in  silence.     '  Absque  eo,  qui  dlcturu^ 
m  medium  psalmos  surrexerit,  cuncti  sed ilibus  humilhmis  insi- 
dentes,  ad  vocem  psaltentis  omni  cordis  intentione  dependent/- — 
Cass,  Instit, iL  12.      In  Alexandria,  by  order  of  Alhanasius,  as  9t* 
Augustine  infiirms  us,  the  psalms  were  repeated  with  the  slightest 
possible  inrteclion  of  voice,  scarcely  so  musical  as  our  cathedral 
chaunting, '  lam  modieo  dexu  vocis  facicbat  sonare  Icctorem  psalmi, 
ut  pronuncianti  vicinioressetquam  cauenti/ — August,  Cimf.  x.  33,* 
Giadually,  however,  the  body  of  worshippers  were  excluded  from 
joining  in  the  service,  and  the  psalmody  was  assigned  to  a  parti* 
cular  order  in  I  he  cliurclh     Tiie  voice  of  the  nnihitude,  as  ihey 
took  up  their  responses,  which  8t,  Ambrose  f  compares  to  that  of 

•  Th«  worthy  father  wm  m  great  iief|ile)(Sty  bplw  ecu  h\s  fear  of  indjulging  too  much 
III  ttie  cirnal  delight  of  music,  ainl  Un  rt^collectioii,  that  hU  iievotion»l  feeHrrgii!;  h<iJ  been 
irtpsl  pf)«'cf(ally  excited  by  the  influence  of  rtli^totis  &on|f,  *  Cum  rettuni^eor  bchrymiw 
tilH*,  fiut*  fuili  ftd  carittiieecte^iEe  tuoP,»  in  primordiis  recuperaliC'  Me\  mem :  et  nunc  ipsum, 
cum  nioveur  non  oanlu  sed  rrbu»  quiD  caatanlur^  cum  liquids  voce  et  convcnienti!!is.iii>d 
tilodulttione  enntnntitr  t  ma^nam  tn^lituti  hojui  utilitAtem  rur.^us  apnnico,  Ita  fiuetuo 
ltil»r  pericuium  roluf>t*tii  et  eiperimentum  iAiubritali*- :  magisciike  atlducor^  nou  qtiidem 
iftvtrtclabilem  ■etnentiim  pri>ftren«,  c«nlitndt  ron^^uetudinem  approbare  in  ercle^ih  r  ut 
p»r  fthleM4irient&  Aunumt  infirmior  Anirnu<t  in  nffcctuni  pietati«  a.<^urgal/  Perhaps  hit 
pmwt  hottor  af  more  ornftfticnted  p^olmudy  miphl  bo  in  some  degree  heightened  from 
If*  bemff  thp  pmcliee  «f  hi«  tdver»aries^  the  heretical  DrumiiiL*!  who  seem  to  hav« 
been  po««i*Med  with  i^timethitig  of  (he  »|iiril  of  the  early  Methodists  or  Moravians  *  t>o> 
iiitifta  not  rtprv  he  ml  ant  t  nuod  •ohrie  pftallimua  in  ecclcflil  diurnacantica  Prophetarum, 
eiim  ipti  e>>fiet!ife^  ntt^n  m\  canlicum  psalmorutn  humaio  ingenio  compositorumf  f^uaai 
tnhtM  9%f)'"  iNcnt.' 

t  *  He'-j  If". ctntu  eiropum,  iimtierum,Tirgiiiiiin,pirTiitonunj  contonini 

uodirum  tr»gor  rv«uiiai.  ^  Hc^mnA,  iii.,  c.  5, 
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many  waters,  gave  place  universally  to  the  antiphonat  manner  of 
singing,  in  which  one  half  of  tile  choir  repeated  verse  for  verse 
after  the  other.  Bingham  is  of  opinion,  and  h  probably  right, 
(for  many  of  die  practices  of  tlie  church  which  ended  in  the  great- 
est abuses,  were  begun  with  the  most  pious  and  prai^^ewurdiy 
motives,)  that  the  order  of  dingers  was  first  intrudnced  •  with  a 
design  to  retrieve  and  improve  the  ancient  (the  general)  psalmody, 
ttnd  not  to  abolish  or  destroy  it.*  Their  title  of  vn^.^oKeTf  would 
nearly  answer  to  that  o(  leaders,  who  are  sometimes  employed  to 
great  advantage  in  tlje  simplest  congregalitmal  psalmody.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  anliphonal  service  soon  became  the  ex- 
clusive properly  of  tlie  regular  singers :  it  began  in  the  East, 
prevailed  in  all  the  Greek  churches,  (it  may  be  worth  observing^ 
that  it  bears  a  remarkable  likene&s  to  the  strophe  and  anti-strophe 
of  the  Greek  Ivric  and  dramatic  chorus,)  was  received  at  Mdan 
in  the  days  of  Ambrose,  and  linally  spread  throughout  the  west. 
HoWp  indeed,  could  it  be  rejected,  when  it  hai!  received  the  au- 
tliorily  of  a  reported  vision  of  the  blessed  Ignatius,  who  wa5  said 
to  have  heard  the  angels  .«iinging  in  the  antiphonal  manner  the 
I  praises  of  the  Holy  Trniity  ?  Socr.  Hint,  EccL  vi.  c.  8.  As  tire 
music  gradually  became  tnore  scientitic  and  artificial,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  all  Uie  public  services  ceased  to  be  that  of  t!^  ''\ 
the  congregation  were  effectually  excluded  from  any  pm  ^  n 
in  this,  as  m  every  other  part  of  the  liturgy.  If,  indeed,  the  de- 
I  Votion  of  a  whole  people  could  be  delegated  to  a  few,  the  activity 
and  zeal  of  the  monastic  clergy  Inight  have  made  up  for  the  silence 
of  the  laity.  The  monasteries  were  schools  of  devotional  niusic^ 
and  many  times  during  tlie  day  the  voices  of  the  choir  were  heard 
I  swelling  from  the  ueighbourin:  '  over  some  wid'  I 
I  ihore/  The  iatmurer  as  hew  f  the  sun  to  his  at  >  I 
toil ;  or  as,  in  southern  climates,  he  reposed  from  the  heat  ot  the 
burning  noon  ;  or  as  he  lingered  weary  on  his  return  at  evening  to 
I  lus  dwelling;  the  traveller  at  midnight— all  were  reminded  of  the 
Heavenly  Futher  and  Hedeemer,  by  the  solemn  strain  of  the  organ 
from  d»e  connnanding  minster,  or  the  sweeter  and  gentler  voices 
I V  hich  pealed  from  tiie  chapel  of  the  convent.  Doubtless,  the 
,  exquisite  beauty  of  these  services  tnust  have  won  many  to  worship, 
[in  Ignorance  pcihaps,  but  still  in  humble  sincerity.  Though  their 
understandings  did  not  comprehend  tlie  words,  yet  their  hearts 
felt  the  purport  of  those  exalting  or  pathetic  harmonies.  We,  who 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  unmusical  nation  in  the  world^  and  too 
tnany  of  us  nnl  disposed  to  judge  candidly  of  the  religion  of  the 
dark  ages,  cannot  estimate  faiily  the  real  devotional  etlects  o(  the 
old  cluiich  music:  it  did  not,  it  is  true,  impart  icligious  know- 
^  ledge^  but  did  it  not  awaken  and  exalt  r^ligiouA  affections  ?  did 
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it   nut  excite  multitudes  to  join   in  its  lialleliijahs,   who   M'ould 
otherwise  have  been  almost  without  God  in  the  world  ? 

I'he  great  principle  of  the  Reformation  was  to  make  religious 
worship  as  well  as  religious  responsibility  strictly  personal.      The 
people,  therefore,  were  to  siug,  as  well  as  to  believe  and  pray,  *  not 
with  iIjc  heart  only,  but  with  llie  understanding  also/     But   the 
old  church  nmsic  was  far  too  difficult  and  complicated  to  become 
popular,  and  had  this  been  otherwise,  it  could  not   readily    be 
divorced  from  the  Latin  service,  and  adapted   to  the   vernacular 
translations  of  the  psalms.     In  order  to  accord  with  one  simple 
tune,  the  psalm  or  thehymu  must  conform  to  one  regular  rhythm, 
and  hence  the  imperious  necessity  of  metrical  versions.     Lutljer 
himself  felt,  and  could  supply  the  want  in  his  own  countr>';  and 
wherever  the  reformation  spread,  the  psalms  were  translated,  with 
belter  or  worse   success,  into   regular  rhyme.     Every  thing  con- 
spired to  endear  the  Book  of  Psalms  to  the  early  refomiers  :   not 
merely  as  it  formed  a  part,  and  u  most  important  part,  of  the  long-*  J 
sealed  word  of  God  ;  not  merely  as  its  deep  and  thrilling  expres-] 
sions  of  repentance,  its  splendid  ampliiications  of  the  power  and 
glory  of  God,  its  energy,  its  sublimity,  its  heartfelt  tenderness, 
captivated  their  excited  feelings  ;  not  merely  for  one  or  all  these 
reasons  did  it  cleave  to  their  memory,  and  when  associated  to  their 
iialional  airs,  take  root,  as   it  were,  in  the  depth  of  their  hearts^ 
but  it   was  still  further    endeared   by   teiuporary  circmiistances. 
Much  whicli  would  have  been  inapplicable  to  the  church  in  a  state 
of  peace,  became  or  ap{>eared  to  be  strictly  appropriate   in  the 
hour  of  persecution  and  distress*     All  those  poems  which  repre- 
sented the  chosen  people,  or  the  individual  in  the  lowest  state  of 
oppression  and  miser}',  faithfully  and  as  it  were  prophetically  de- 
scribefl  llieir  own  couditiou.     The  hunted  Hugonot,  or  he  that 
was  condemned   under   the   bloody  statute  of  the   Six  A i  tides, 
beheld  hinij^elf  Ju  David    fleeing   as   a  bird  to   the   hills,  or  be- 
trayed by  his  own  familiar   friend.     This  indiscriminate  appro- 
prialitm  of  the  sacred  languaj^e  had  its  good— and  its  evil.      It 
sup(>(»rted  the  holiest  and  the  humblest  in  his  hour  of  trial;  the 
martyr  sang  the  psalm  as  he  went  to   the  stake ;  and  the  prison, 
like  that  of  Paul  and  Silas,  echoed  with  the  earnest  gloriricatiou 
of  God,  till,  perhaps,  its  tenants   almost  expected   to  lind   their 
bonds  loosed  and  the  prison-doors  opened,  by  the  immediate  in- 
tervention of  the  Almighty.      But  it  likewise  too  frequently  au- 
thorised the  violent  fanatic  to  denounce  his  enemies  with  all  the 
awful   imprecations  which  are  employed  against   the  enemies  of 
God  ;  and    by  the   self-appropriation   of  all   that  related    to   the 
chosen  people,  encouraged  the   presumptuous  in  the  confidence 
of  tlieir  personal  election.     If  the  psalms  were  often  sung  in  the 
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apirit  of  evangelic  meeknessi  it  cannot  be  denied  that  sometimes 
tliey  were  uttered  with  the  unapostolic  and  less  chariluble  vehe- 
mence of  the  Old  Testament,  ^FliLs  was  an  error,  but  a  natural 
one.  It  could  not  be  expected— when  the  Scriptures  suddenly 
btoke  again  upon  the  world  with  a  dazzling  splendour,  and  wiieu 
the  feelings  in  all  quarters  were  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement — 
til  a  I  a  sober  and  scholar-like  discrimination  between  those  part§  of 
the  Bible,  which  are  superseded  by  the  gospel,  and  those  which 
are  perpetual,  should  immediately  be  made.  We  wish  that,  in 
times  where  the  error  is  far  less  excusable,  the  scriptures  were 
studied  more  as  a  whole,  not  as  a  collection  of  detached  sen- 
tences, to  be  applied  singly,  as  authoritative  axioms,  to  the 
whole  course  of  moral  and  religious  conduct.  But,  however  occa- 
sicjiially  abii!5ied,  the  importance  of  thus  wresting  the  influence 
of  sacred  music  out  of  the  power  of  the  adversary  was  incalcu- 
lable. Among  the  Germans,  then,  as  now,  the  power  of  music 
was  signally  ettcctive  ;  and  Luther,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
was  well  able  to  direct  its  influence.  In  France,  even  the 
rotnt  was  surprised  at  hearing  the  gay  and  dissolute  chansons 
forcibly  ejected  from  their  fuvourile  tunes  ;  and  voices,  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  service,  dwelling  with  the  utmost  fervour  on  the  rude 
psidms  of  Clement  Marot. 

In  Engl  ami,  the  church,  with  its  accustomed  moderation,  was 
coiiteut  at  firbt  with  remedying  the  more  immediate  evil,  only 
commanding  that  the  psalms,  with  die  rest  of  the  liturgy,  should 
be  *  said  or  sung  '  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  The  intention,  we 
conceive,  was,  that  in  the  cathedrals,  or  wherever  there  might  be 
a  choir,  the  old  music  should  be  retained ;  but  the  parish  churches 
were  to  return,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  in  which,  as  we  showed  above,  one  verse  was  read 
w  ithoul,  or  with  scarcely  any,  inflexion  of  voice,  and  the  second  re- 
peated in  the  same  manner,  by  tJie  whole  congregation.  They 
judged  wisely  ;  for  to  have  proscribed  the  cathedral  music  would, 
in  the  first  instance,  have  alienated  many  minds  which  were  in- 
cljiicd  to  acquiesce  in  the  change  ;  and  tliat  man  must  take  a  very 
narrow  and  bigoted  view  of  tlie  various  means  by  which  the  minds 
of  men,  as  tliey  are  diflVr^ntly  constituted,  may  be  incited  to 
religious  devotion,  who  should  reject  the  influence  of  t>ur  cathednd 
service  when  chauntcd  with  fervour  and  z^olemnity.  I^t  us  bring 
tlie  sternest  of  our  northern  brethren,  who  ever  denounced  the 
papistical  *  kist  hi'  o*  whistles,'  and  place  him  within  the  choir  of 
York,  or  in  King's  College  Chapel,  and  if  he  be  not  enlirelv  of 
Cas&ius's  vein,  we  do  not  doubt  that  we  shouhl  And  him  surprised 
into  involuntary  devotion  ;  and  even,  perhaps,  bowing  the  knee 
to  UaaU     There  is  something  in  that  wonderful  instnmient  itaelf 

which 
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Mrhich  the  {Puritan  spirit  would  rashly  have  assigned  over  16  the 
enemy^  the  fulness  of  sound,  without  the  visible  appearance  of 
human  agency^  which  appear^  singularly  adapted  to  devotioiuil 
purposes ; 

*  "When  beneath  the  nave, 
High  arching,  the  cathedral  organ  'gins 
Its  prelude,  lingeringly  exquisite 
Within  retired  the  bashful  sweetness  dwells ; 
Anon  like  sunlight,  or  the  floodgate  rush 
Of  waters,  bursts  it  forth,  clear,  solemn,  full ; 
It  breaks  upon  the  mazy  ifretted  roof; 
It  coils  up  round  the  clustering  pillars  tall ; 
It  leaps  into  the  cell-like  chapels  ;  strikes 
Beneath  the  pavement  sepulchres  ;  at  once 
The  living  temple  is  instinct,  ablaze, 
With  the  uncontroU'd  exuberance  of  sound.' 
We  know  little  of  the  human  heart,  we  know  little  of  our  own,  if 
multitudes  have  not  felt  the  purest  devotion  heightened  by  those 
sounds  accompanying  one  of  our  simple  scriptural  anthems  ;  if 
luauy,  who  never  were  disposed  to  devotion  before,  have  not  de- 
rived incalculable  advantage  from  feelings  thus  kindled  for  the 
first  time.* 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  mistaken.  For  general  parochial  pur- 
poses the  psalmody  must  be  so  regulated  that  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  mayjom^  if  they  will,  in  the  song  of  thanksgiving.  la 
many  places,  of  course,  an  organ  is  unattainable,  and  where  there 
is  one  it  ought  to  be  so  played  as  to  permit  tlie  most  uninstructed 
in  music  to  accompany  it.  Unhappily,  however,  (we  write  after  a 
painful  comparison  of  our  metrical  versions,)  the  free,  eloquent,  and 
poetical  language  of  our  authorised  version  of  the  psalms  must 
submit   to  the  uncongenial  fetters   of  rhyme  and  metre.     But 

*  Miltoo*s  rmes  ire  well  known,  too  well,  to  quote-^but  there  is  something  in  the 
following  stanzas  of  Herbert,  notwithstanding  their  quaintness  and  want  of  ease,  sweeUy 
expressive  of  his  own  feelings  and  those  of  many  others,  not  merely  in  his  humble  and 
holy  generation,  but  in  later  and  more  unpoetical  days.  It  was  the  great  worldly 
«ojoym6nt  of  this  good  mto  to  walk  over  to  Salisbury  to  heaf  the  cathednU  service : — 

CHURCH  MUSIC. 

Sweetest  of  sweets,  I  thank  you,  when  displeasure 

Did  through  my  body  wound  my  mind, 
You  took  me  thence,  and  in  your  house  of  pleasure 

A  dainty  lodging  me  assigaM. 
Now  I  in  you  without  a  body  move. 

Rising  and  falling  with  your  wings  ; 
We  both  together  sweetly  live  and  love. 

Yet  say  sometimes  '  God  help  poor  Kings.* 
Comfort,  rll  die  ;  for  if  you  part  from  me 

Sure  \  shall  du  so  and  much  more  ; 
But  if  I  travel  in  your  company 

You  know  your  way  to  heaven's  door. 

Hebrew 


Hebrew  poetry  seems  as  iinpatietit  of  bondage  as  the  Jews 
themselves,  and  ever)'  successive  attempt  has  ended  in  ahnost 
universal  failure.  And  who  are  those  who  have  laboured  in  this 
good  cause  ?  No  less  names  than  Sir  Philip  Sydney ,  Bacon, 
MiUon,  Addison,  and  we  may  add,  perhaps,  3lasun  and  Cow- 
per*  Dut  the  history  of  our  versions  of  the  psaUns  deserves  a 
more  detailed  examination. 

It  is  well  known  that  as  soon  as  a  metrical  version  existed,  it 
was  admitted,  eidier  by  legal  authority  or  by  tacit  consent,  into 
the  Church  of  England ;  that  version  was  the  well-known  com- 
position of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins.*  It  is  astonishing  how  per- 
tinaciously many  excellent  men  adhere  to  these  venerable  worthies 
because  ihey  are  considered  to  have  the  sanction  of  authority. 
We  hear  perpetually  of  their  occasional  beauties,  but  we  never 
yet  could  get  one  of  their  advocates  beyond  tlie  memorable 
stanzas : — 

Tile  Lord  descended  from  above 

And  bowed  the  heavens  high ! 

And  underneath  bis  feet  he  cast 

The  darkness  of  the  ^ky. 
On  cheruhs  and  on  eheruhimi 

Full  royally  he  rode; 
And  on  the  wings  of  niighty  wind» 
Came  flying  all  abroad. 

Even  here  the  fastidious  critic  may  complain  of  the  lameness  in 
the  second  line,  and  inquire  why  the  version,  which  clamis,  ex- 
clusively, the  merit  of  faithfulness,  has  drawn  that  singular  dis- 
tinction betwteu  cherubs  and  cherubims.  We  are  persuaded  that 
if  a  selection  be  made  which  shall  meet  with  general  acceptance 
in  the  present  day,  verj  few  stanzas  of  this  old  version  will  retain 
their  place. 

The  next  version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  was  by  Archbishop 
Parker;  a  rare  book,  which  we  have  never  seen;  had  it  been  a 
good  one,  it  would  hardly  hsivc  been  raic.  The  specimens  which 
we  have  seen,  and  the  fact  that,  thuugli  tom()osed  by  a  man  of 
the  archbishop's  rank  and  character,  it  did  not  enter  rulo  compe- 
tition with  Sternhold  Hnd  Hopkins,  appear  conclusive  as  to  its 
wiini  of  merit. 

An   extrefial       '         '        '   ;ne,  containing  a   version   of  the 

*  WVH^r^ii«>-  H..,  „      .    .^iUtcii  ft  few  yfl«f»  i^**-^   »•!«  "'-^  -  ..r»"»^4*tTt 

Itfrti  itiii  r  dkOcrrut  Vfirsloiu.     To  enforce  .>{J 

ipd  H<'i'^  »  n>cA*ur<?  far  loo  uffwi^e  and  \m\>  -leti 

by  many  <*(  Hit  eikliKl  ''  '  pr  l.tte*  on  thf  hi*nch  ?  Wd  mtgtjt  ti  v*ell  tri'isi  th»4  «U  tftn 
fi'ibltt  thouUl  b«  iifiiiir  i  LI  IjI  ^lIi  letter.  We  miy  obsen^^  tnoreuter,  tlimt  if  wt  tr«  (o 
ttdhisfv  to  £>t«ri}bt4u  tnti  i1i>{iKiuft»  U  vriii  b«  eAp«ili«iii  Ui  deciUf  10  which  editioii,  for  no 
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Psalt]i»  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney^  and  his  accomplished  sister  the 
Countess    of  Pembroke,   issued    a   short    time  since    from    llie 
Chiswick  press*     The  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  liner  poetry 
than  his  writings  ;    and  we  do   not   think   that  he  was  ever   so 
highly  inspired  in  verse  as  in  his  Defence  of  Poesy.     As  lovers  of 
our  early  poetry  we  are  thankful  for  tlie  publication,  though  for 
our  present  purpose  it  is  ahiiost  entirely  useless.     It  has  some  of 
the  beauties,  but  more  than  its  share  of  the  faults,  of  its  age  and 
writer.     The  rhythm  of  some  lines,  even  of  some  stanzas,  flows 
with  that  sort  of  intuitive  mu?*ic,  which  the  thoughts  of  lofty  aod 
accomplished  minds  seem  to  commanti ;  but  in  general  the  metres 
are  far  too  inegular  and  capricious  to  accord  uidi  the  simple  airs 
of  our  church  service  ;  and  though  the  golden  grains  of  rich  and 
imaginative  expression  will  amply  repay  the  admirer  of  this  school 
of  English  poetry,  he  will  have  to  collect  them  from  the  dross  of 
innumerable  quaintnesses,  false  conceits  and  antitheses,  and  mean-- 
nesses  of  language.    As  the  volume  is  little  known,  we  subjoin  the 
93d  psalm,  which  appears  to  us,  craving  indulgence  for  two  low 
rather    than    antiquated    words,    rendered    with    great    life    and 
energy : — 

Paalm  xciii*  "Dominus  regriavli. 

Clothed  with  state^  and  g-irt  with  might 

Monarch-like  Jehovah  reigns, 
He  who  earthen  foundation  pight, 

Pight  at  first,  and  yet  sustaines. 
He  whose  stable  throne  disdaines 

Motions  shock,  and  ages  flight ; 
He  who  endless  one  remains. 

One,  the  same,  in  changeless  plight. 

RiTera,  yea,  though  rivers  rore, 

Roring  though  sea-billows  rise. 
Vex  the  deepe  and  breake  the  shore, 

Stronger  art  thou.  Lord  of  skies. 
Firme  and  tme  thy  promise  lies, 

Now  and  still  as  heretofore, 
Holy  worshipp  never  dies 

Jn  thy  hou.^e  wliere  we  adore. 

Lord  Bacon's  attempts  at  venaifying  a  few  of  the  psalms  make 
us  itjoice  mther  than  regret  that  he  proceeded  no  further, 
Lnglish  poetry  would  have  gained  little,  but  what  might  not 
Ivnglisli  phihisnphy  have  lost,  if  he  had  consnnved  much  of  his 
life  on  this  uncongenial  occupation  !  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
the  philosopher  intrudes  into  tlie  department  of  the  poet  in  these 
Uuetf  which,  perhaps,  are  worlli  quoting  for  no  other  reason : — 

But 
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But  who  can  blaze  th^  beAuties,  Lord,  ai%h^ 
They  turn  the  brittle  beams  of  mortal  sigivt. 
Upon  thy  head  thou  wear's t  a  glorious  crown 
All  set  with  virtues,  polished  w^ith  renown. 
Thence  round  alio^it  a  siivtfr  veil  doik  fali 
Ofchrystal  lights  mother  of  colours  tdL 

Had  Bacon  succeeded,  where  so  many  practised  versifiers  have 
failed,  we  might  indeed  have  wondered  ;  but  that  Mdton  should 
fall  so  far^  not  merely  below  himself,  but  below  many  of  tlie 
humblest  names  in  our  poetic  ranks,  excites  not  more  regret 
than  astonishment,  Milton,  whose  devotional  feelings  were  so 
deep  and  fervent;  whose  intimacy  with  the  original  Hebrew  is 
nnquesttonable  ;  whose  lyric  poems,  the  songs  in  Comus,  the  Al- 
legro and  Penseroso,  flow  ^vilh  such  easy  and  exquisite  har- 
mony^ that  Handel  himself  could  scarcely  add  music  to  those 
passages  to  which  he  adapted  his  accompaniments;  Milton 
might  seem  to  have  united  every  cjualification  for  a  Irani^lator  of 
the  Fsahns.  His  most  ardent  admirers  have  not  appealed  against 
the  general  verdict  which  has  been  recorded  against  him  in  this 
character  j  and,  however  we  might  select  here  and  there  a  stanza 
of  a  higher  order^  and  a  few  of  his  own  inimitable  beauties  of 
language,  we  are  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  disturb  the  judgment. 
George  Sandys  is  usually  considered  tlie  most  poetic  translator 
of  the  psalms,  and  to  tliis  opinion  we  subscribe — with  some  limi- 
tation. He  excels  in  one  kind  of  measure  alone»  and  that  the  most 
simple;  his  animation  and  lyric  tire  forsake  him  entirely  when 
he  attempts  a  more  intricate  stanza.  In  tl^ie  formation  of  the 
stanza  itself,  he  is  rarely  fortunate ;  short  line*  halt  after  long 
ones,  and  Alexandrines  trail  after  lines  of  four  s>llables,  accord- 
ing to  the  capricious  fanhion  of  his  day,  without  vl\\\  apparent 
principle  of  rhythm  or  harmony*  Brit  in  his  eight  s\ liable,  or 
rattier  his  seven  svllable  couplet,  he  surpasses  all  his  rivals  in  life, 
energy,  and  richness.     We  subjoin  the  I4Bth  psalm* 

You  who  dwell  above  the  skies, 
Free  from  humane  miseries  ; 
You  whom  highest  heaven  imbowres 
Praise  the  Lord  with  all  your  powres. 
Angels  your  cleare  voices  raise ; 
Him  your  heav*nly  armies  praise ; 
Sunne  and  moone  with  borrowed  ligHtf 
All  you  sparkling  eyes  of  night ; 
Waters  hanging  in  the  aire. 
Heaven  of  heavens  his  praise  declare, 
Hi*i  deserved  priiise  record. 
His,  who  made  you  by  his  Word, 
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Made  you  evermpre  to  l^t, 

Set  you  bounds  not  to  be  pMt. 

Let  tbe  earth  his  praise  resound ; 

Monstrous  whales,  and  ^eas  profound, 

Vapours,  li^btning,  hail  and  snow, 

Storms  which  when  he  bids  them,  Wqw  ; 

Flowery  hills  and  mountains  high, 

Cedars,  neighbours  to  the  side ; 

Trees  that  fruit  in  season  yield, 

All  the  oattell  of  the  field, 

Salvage  beasts,  ail  creeping  things, 

All  that  cut  th«  air  with  wings. 

You  who  awfull  scepter^  sw^r, 

You  inured  to  qbey. 

Princesgudge^  of  the  e^tfe, 

All  of  high  and  humble  birth, 

Youths  and  virgins  flourishing 

In  the  beauty  of  your  spring ; 

You  who  bow  with  age  s  weight, 

You  who  were  but  borne  of  late ; 

Praise  his  name  with  one  consent. 

O  how  great  I  how  excellent ! 

Than  the  earth  profounder  far, 

Higher  than  the  highest  starre, 

He  will  us  to  honour  raise. 

You  his  saints  r^isoimd  his  prfuse  ; 

Yon  who  are  of  Jacob's  race. 

And  united  to  his  grace. 
Yet  spirited  and  manly  as  the  lyrics  of  Sandys  frequeqtiy  are, 
they  have  scarcely  ever  found  their  way  into  our  selections.  We 
suspect  for  this  reason,  that  in  his  most  flowing  pieces,  the  tim^ 
is  not  kept  with  that  regularity,  or  marked  with  that  precision, 
which  is  requisite  for  verses  intended  to  be  sung  by  untaught 
voices  to  a  simple  air.  In  homely  phrase,  they  would  hardly  go 
to  any  tune. 

Translations  now  multiply  upon  us.  All  ranks  and  orders  appear 
smitten  with  the  love  of  sacred  song — learned  prelates  and  dig- 
nitaries of  the  established  church — Bishop  Hall,  who  only  trans- 
lated ten  psalms,  Bishop  King  who  gave  a  version  of  the  whole ; 
and  Patrick,  the  brother  of  the  commentator ;  fiery  Puritans,  as 
Francis  Rouse,  whose  version  was  recommended  by  the  Assembly 
of  Divines,  but  of  whom  Butler  sarcastically  remarks,  that '  when 
Rouse  stood  forth  for  his  tri»l,  Robin  Wisdom  (the  coadjutor  of 
Stcrnhold  and  Hopkins)  was  found  the  better  poet,'  and  George 
Wither,  whose  politics  and  polemics  turned  to  vinegar  the  sweet 
vein  of  poetry  of  which  his  youth  gave  promise ;  courtiers,  as 
Sir  John  Denham;  and  retired  country  clergymen,  as  George 
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Herbert p  among  whose  works  versions  of  some  few  of  the  psalms 
may  be  found  ;  and  Simon  Ford,  a  name  *  unknown  to  fame  ;* — 
heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  Luke  Milbourne,  and  Sir  Richard 
Bbckmore^  among  whose  poetical  deeds  it  b  leeorded,  that 

He  took  his  muj^e  at  once,  and  dipped  her 

Full  in  the  middle  of  the  scripture ; 

Wh^t  wonders  there  the  man  grown  ohl  did  ! 

Sternhold  himself  he  out-Siemhold-edl 
•^and  others,  who  have  not  even  attained  that  melancholy  cele« 
brity,  Miles  Sm)th>  HicbardGoodridge,  William  Barton,  Samuel 
Woodford.  But  what  is  called  the  New  Version,  require^  further 
uolice,  if  not  for  iti  merits^  yet  a^  having  been  received  into  the 
church  by  royal  authonty.  Naiium  Tate  is  described  in  the  pre* 
face  to  a  volume  of  select  psalms  in  verse,  (London^  1810,)  from 
wliich  we  have  derived  some  useful  information,  as  '  soeictremely 
modest,  that  he  was  never  tible  to  nrakt  his  fortune,  or  to  raise 
himself  above  necessity.*  For  a  modest  man*  Tale  seems  to 
have  taken  rather  a  singular  measure  of  his  own  abihties,  in  those 
of  his  literary  undertakings  with  whicli  we  are  acquainted — a^i 
improvement  of  King  Lear,  a  continuation  of  Absalom  and  Achi- 
tuphel,  and  a  translation  of  the  ptalms,  Nicholas  Brady,  his 
coadjutor,  does  not  appear  to  have  entertained  a  much  more 
humble  estimate  of  his  own  abilities,  for  he,  nndatuitcd  by 
Dryden's  success,  published  a  tianslation  of  the  Uneid,  which, 
(sa\s  Johnson,)  when  dragged  into  the  world,  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  cry.  Yet  the  candid  critic  who  shall  have  taken  the 
pains  to  compare  the  ditlerent  versions,  will  entertain  no  con- 
temptible opinion  of  Tate  and  Brady.  This  version  will  fur- 
nish mure  stanzas,  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  parochial  psalmody, 
if  not  excellent,  yet  unobjeclionftble,  llian  any  with  >\hich  we  are 
acquainted.  The  lyih  and  131)th  are  extremely  well  done,  at 
least  would  requite  but  triHing  alterations.  But  as  those  stanzas 
which  we  should  quote,  would  probably  be  n^ost  familiar  to  our 
readers,  we  abstain  fiom  any  furUier  illustiation.  Passing  by  the 
elegant  paraphrases  of  Addison,  we  arrive  at  the  name  of  Di, 
Walls.  It  IS  the  most  ungracious  and  unwelcome  part  of  our 
present  task  to  speak  unfavourably  of  the  well-meant  contribu-- 
tion^  of  good  men  to  the  cause  of  Christian  piety,  especially 
where  they  me  still  poptdar  with  a  large  class  of  tlie  comnumity. 
We  do  not  object  to  Watts,  that  his  psalms  aie  not  literal  ver- 
sions, which  he  did  not  intetul  them  to  be,  but  we  cannot  help 
suHpecting,  that  the  attachuient  of  the  better  educated  among 
the  dls^enters  to  this,  which  is»  we  believe,  generally  their  hymn 
boiik,  partnkes  of  tliat  feeling  from  which  many  pious  inembera 
of  the  Church  adhere  to  old  Stertdiold  and  Hopkins,     AVatti 
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aiid^  perhaps  a  rarer  virtue,  of  true  Christian  charity,  but  in  our 

laboured  under  an  irreparable  deficiency  for 
task  he  undertook — he  was  no  poet.  He  had  a  great  coitimaiKl 
of  scriptural  lang:uage,  and  an  extraordinary  facility  of  versifi- 
cation, but  \m  piety  may  induce  us  to  make  excuses  for 
his  poetry,  his  poetry  will  do  little  to  excite  dormant  piety. 
Yet  if  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  rude,  homely,  and  unequal 
strains  of  Watts,  we  have  still  less  taste  lor  the  trim  and  snioDtli- 
dresised  f^tanzas  into  whicii  Merrick  has  softened  down  all  the 
daring,  the  grandeur,  the  lyric  luxuriance  of  the  Hebrew  poeU. 
The  best  writers  of  the  last  age  were  sometimes  perhaps  too 
liberal  of  words  in  proportion  to  their  thoughts,  but  then  their 
words  were  rich  and  musical ;  Merrick  is  as  tame  as  be  is  diffuse. 
If  it  be  the  first  merit  of  a  translator  to  give  the  spirit  and  charac- 
ter of  his  original,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tind  a  stronger  contrast 
than  the  languid,  equable,  and  monalonous  elegance  of  Merrick 
presents  to  the  startling  images  and  glowing  words  of  the  Hebrew 
lyrists. 

Are  we  then  to  acquiesce  iu  the  discouraging  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  a  competent  authority,  the  poet  Mason:  *a  literal, 
version  of  the  psalms  may  boldly  be  asserted  impracticable'  ? 
We  confess  we  have  no  great  expectation,  that  these  *  chartered 
libertines'  w  ill  ever  submit  to  the  sliackles  of  English  metre ; 
m\d  fear,  therefore,  that  no  poetical  translation  is  likely  to  com- 
pete with  that,  which,  in  some  passages,  is  ahnost  rhythmical,  the 
\ersion  iu  our  prayer  books.  Our  only  hope,  and  that  vague  and 
remote,  is,  in  greater  attention  to  the  genius  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
which,  since  the  days  of  our  earlier  translators,  has  been  so  beau- 
tifully developed  by  Lowlh  and  Michaelis-  Will  not  English 
poetry  endure  something  like  the  parallelism  of  the  Hebrews?  or 
will  that  antithetical  balance  of  line  against  line,  or  stanza  against 
stanza,  and  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  or  equivalent 
terms,  in  the  same  part  of  the  sentence,  offend  hopelessly  our  fas- 
tidious ears  ?  If  the  construction  of  our  '  native  English*  would 
reject  the  Hebrew  collocation  of  its  w^ords,  would  not  the  occa- 
sional harshness  or  intricacy  be  compensated  by  the  more  faithful 
ie|*resentation  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  original  ?  We 
think,  that  if  the  two  qualifications,  a  decided  poetical  talent 
and  Hebrew  scholarship  were  to  meet  iu  some  gifted  individual, 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  venture  the  experiment. 

At  present,  however,  the   only  alternative  seems  to  be,  either 
leaving  the  subject  in  its  very  unsatisfactory  actual  state,  or  put- 
ling  forth  a  selection   under  ecclesiastical    authority i  or  at  least 
recommendation.    Should  tliis  second  course  be  adopted,  we  pre- 
sume 
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sume  to  siibinil  the  fDlluwing  principles  on  wliicli  such  a  sc- 
lection  should  be  formed — principles  which,  in  most  respects, 
would  be  equally  iipplicable  to  a  collection  of  hymuB.  l?t.  The 
pieces   included   in   the  selection   should   be  odes    addressed   la 

\  the  Supreme  Being,  or  commemorative  of  his  mercies  and   at- 

;  tributes.  They  should  not  be  taken  from  the  didactic,  rarely 
perliaps,  if  ever,  from  the  elegiac  poems,  contained  in  the  book 
of  psalms.  The  first  psalm,  for  example,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  prefixed  to  the  collection  by  Kzra,  is  an  extremely 
elegant  didactic  poem,  but  its  tone  and  spirit  are  much  better 
adapted  to  the  pulpit  than  to  the  singing  gallery.  The  greater 
pari  of  the  1 19th  psalm,  not  to  instance  others,  comes  under  this 
description.  We  sing,  as  that  sonorous  gentleman  who  announces 
what  we  are  to  sing,  duly  informs  us,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
(jiod  ;    but  ethic  rules,  however  beautiful,    and  religious    admo- 

I  nitions,  however  forcible  and  true,  appear  misplaced  in  this  part 

'  of  our  service.  2dly.  They  should  be  general  or  congregational ; 
they  should  consist  of  expressions  fairly  and  reasonably  applicable 

I  to  even'  individual  in  the  assembly,  VVe  address  the  L  niversal 
Father,  the  Universal  Redeemer,  the  Universal  Spirit.      We  ad- 

I  dress  in  public  and  in  common  with  a  multitude  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Our  language,  therefore,  can  only  comprehend  our 
common  benefits  and  blessings.  Our  private  and  peculiar  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  or  consolation  must  be  resened  for  our  private 

ide%'otions,  E\en  in  tlic  rapid  course  of  the  public  service,  the 
pious  mind  may  individualise  and  appropriate  the  general  mercies 
of  God,  but  this  must  take  place  within  ;  he  must  not  expect  the 

,  common  thanksgiving  to  adapt  itself  to  his  peculiar  circumstances 
or  state;  to  abound  in  allusions  which  are  appropriate  to  him,  but 
foreign  to  a  great  part  of  the  congregation.  On  this  pomt,  the 
practice  of  the  Jewish  church  may  assist  the  Christian,  Those 
unrivalled  poems,  in  which  David  expresses  his  awful  contrition 
for  his  particular  crime  ;  or  where  he  gives  thanks  for  some  par- 
ticular instance  of  God's  goodness  in  rescuing  him  from  his  re- 
bellious son,  or  his  traitorous  subjects,  did  not,  it  should  seem, 
enter  into  the  public  service.  Select,  for  example,  the  4'2d  p?(alm, 
which  is  admitted  into  most  collections,  and  certainly  is  inferior 
to  few  in  poetic  and  devotional  excellence.  But  by  losing  its 
connexion  with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  composed  ; 
by  being  transferred  from  David  lamenting  his  exile  from  the  Holy 
City,  and  the  local  presence  of  his  God,  how  much  of  its  beauty 
u  likewise  lost !  The  following  stanza  is  rarely  omitted. 
God  of  my  strength,  how  long  shall  1 

Like  one  forgotten  raourn. 
Forlorn,  forsaken  and  expos 'd 
To  my  oppressor's  scorn? 
V9U  XXXVITI.    NO,  LXXV.  D  How 
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How    exquisitely    approprisite    to    the    king,    hunted    on 

iiiouii tains  by  his  rebellious  son ! — how  soothing,  peihapSy  with- 
oui  doing  much  violence   to  its   expressions,  to   some  nnhaf 
Christian  in  the  hour  of  distress   and  solitude;  how  utterly 
appropriate,  on  common  occasions,  to  a  whole  Christian  assemli 
We   should   not  be  &o  rigid  as  to  proscribe  the  first  person 
gular^  more  ei^pecially  as  the  self-identilicatioD  of  every  individujil 
M'orshipper  with  the  general  address  is  in  every  way  desirably 
but  it  would  be  a  fair  test  of  the  tilness  of  any  hymn  or  psahn^ 
examine  whether  it  would  not  be  incongruous  and  improper  if 
pressed  in  the  first  person  plural,     3d!y.  Hie  selections  should  1 
Christian  boUi  in  spirit  and  in  tenor.     It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in 
every  one  of  our  common  versions,  passages  perpctnally  occur, 
which  appeal  to  angry,  hostile,  and  uncharitable  passions.      It  14    , 
unreasonable  to  suppose,  that,  in  the  fervour  and  animation  wft^^ 
wliich  the  hymn  ought  to  be  taken  up,  the  general   mass  of  wo^^ 
shippers  will  pause  in  order  to  exalt  and  spiritualize  their  devotioni 
to  a  purer  and  more  evangelic  sense*     The   obvious  meaning  is 
that  which  will  lay  hold  of  the   affections,  or   the  affections  will 
suffer  in  the  cold  and  dispiriting  process  of  correction.     *  U  we 
change,'  sajs   Bishop  Home,  *  the  imperative  for  the  future,  and 
read  not  *^  let  them  be  confounded,'*  &.C.,  but,  they  shall  be  con- 
founded, &c*,  of  which  the  Hebrew  is  equally  capable' — if 
consider  that  our  spiritual  enemies,  the  w^orld,  the  devil,  and 
flesh,  ought  only  to  be  intended  ;  if  we  call  to  mind,  that  ou 
the  foes  of  God  and  his  church  are  thus  denounced,  all  these  (    _ 
pressions  are  warrantable.     This  may  or  may  not  be  good  theo- 
logy ;  but  the  practical  question  is,  whether  any,  except  the  most 
pious  and  enlightened,  will  have  these  considerations  perpetually 
present  to  their  thoughts  ;  and  whether  there  is  not  great  dangi 
in  laying  such  a  temptation  in  the  way  of  those  passions  which 
apt  enough  to  allege  scriptural  authority,  and  pervert  the  word  1 
God  for  their  justification.     They  should  be  Christian  likewise! 
their  tenor.     It  is  in  vain  to  assert  that,  the  law  having  a  shadow 
of  good  Uiings  to  come,   a  spiritual  and   evangelic  sense  lurks 
within  all  the  language  of  the  inspired  psalmists.     Theologically 
considered,  this  is  highly  questionable  ;   practically  tlie  ackuow* 
ledgment  that  the  sense  is  latent,  appears  decisive.     The  frequent 
use  of  some  of  the  typical  expressions  m   the  New  Testament" 
their  perpetual  application   in   the  general  system   of  Christi 
teaching  will  doubtless  authorise  llie  more  obvious  terms,  as 
fact  they  naturally  suggest  the  secondary  rather  tlian  the  prima 
meaning,  as,  for  instance,  Sion  that  of  the  church,  God's  people, 
the  Christian  world.*  But  the  moment  we  enter  more  into  detail — 
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IraJt  allusions  which  clearly  lead  us  to  the  gervices  and  sacrifices 
"  the  Temple — dwell  on  circumstances  in  the  life  of  David   ja 
rhich   it  is  diflicult  to  trace  any  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
Mt^ssidjy  of  whom  he  is,  in  other  places,  the  type^ — we  make  an 
ktireasonabte  demand  upon  tlie  piety  and  intelligence  of  the  gene- 
^1  congregation,  if  we  expect  them   immediately  to  translate  all 
Via  into  a  Christian  and  evangelic  meaning.     *  Is  it  not  a  melan- 
liofy  reflection/  observes  Bishop  Home,  *  at  the  close  of  a  long 
ife,   that,  after  reciting  them    (the  psalms)   at    proper    seasons,  I 
iroughthe  greatest  part  of  it,  no  mure  shonld  be  known  of  their] 
je  meaning   and  application,  than  when  the   psalter  was    first  J 
iken  in  hand  in  schoolf   This  most  amiable  prelate,  in  his  Cornel 
[leutary  on  the  Psalms,  attempted  to  make  the  spiritual  sense  easy! 
od  comprehensible  to  the  simplest  understanding;  hut,  granting 
bat  his  principle  of  interpretation  were  universuliy  admitted,  the 
let  that  such  a  connnentary  was  necessary,  would  show  that  the 
^iritual  sense  is  perpetually  so  remote,  that,  excepting  m  parlicu* 
passages,  it  would  not  occur  to  the  less-instructed  Christian,, 
ipecially,  as  we  said  before,  in  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  vocal  ^ 
lertion.     *  Sing  ye  praises  not  merely  wUh   the  heart,  but  witli  1 
lie  understanding  also,'  is  a  golden  rule,  and  we  would  have  our 
salmody  distinctly  and  universally  lutelligible. 
Each  selected   passage,  likewise,  which  shonld  consist  of  the  I 
jmber   of  verses   usually  sung*  should  be  a  wliole  within  itself|.| 
nd  the  capricious  mutilatioti  of  the  organist  or  parish  clerk  for-> 
iden  or  discouraged^     In   many  of   the  selected  psalms,  the 
trses  are  strung  together,  without  tlie  slightest  connexion.     Mr, 
loutgomery  has  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the  construction 
3  hymn,  which  will  equally  apply,  if  practicable,  to  the  sub-?] 
[Tt  before  us  : — 

*  A  hymn  must  have  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end.     There  should 

a  manifest  gradation  in  the  thoughts  ;  and  their  mutual  dependence  ' 

>uld  be  80  perceptil»lc,  that  they  could  not  be   transposed  without 

juring  the  unity  of  the  piece  ;  every  lint  carrying  forward  the  con- 

ction,  and  every  verse  adding  a  well-proportioned  limb  to  a  symme- 

cal  body.     The  reader  should  know  when  the  strain  is  conipletei 

and  be   satisfied,  as  at  the  close  of  the  air  in  music  ;  while  defects 

pd  superfluities  should  be    felt  by  him  as  annoyances,  in  whatever  | 

they  might  occur/ 

I  of  the  New  TtsUin«iit,  may  plead  lu  favour  of  Addisaa'a  celebrated  p&ra- 
m  the  '2.3d  |i«alm ;  nor  shotitd  we  be  to  hypercritical  as  to  except  against 
r  deUtl  itilu  wtiich  the  metaphor  a  carried.  Tlm»e  verges  of  the  24th  psalm,  ^  Lift 
ijftstT  hesdt,  t)h  >e  gate»!'  which  procUimed  the  oo trance  of  the  ark  into  the  Tern- 
V,  lu^g^st  naturally  and  immediiUely  the  ascciisiuii  of  the  Redeemer  to  the  right 
Bd  of  li^e  fatiier^  and  tlte  ^  g»te^  ot  Heaven'  i.-i  become  a  coovcutiotial  expression  of  i 
kriitiaaily  ;  llii^  pa^^age,  therefore,  is  unohjoctionahle,  and  indeed  peculiarly  appro- 
lile  to  lUal  grea  festival  of  iho  Ctiuircb,  or  th«foilowiug  Simday, 
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All  those  psalms,  therefore,  must  be  avoided,  where  there  are 
any  of  those  rjipid  and  daring  trausiltonjjj  in  which  Hebrew  " 
poetry  so  much  tlehghi^,  wliere  an  apostrophe  is  suddeuly  made 
of  which  the  design  is  not  immediately  apparent,  or  where 
person  of  the  speaker  is  snddctdy  changed.  The  Gnd,  though 
prophetic  psahu,  on  this  acconnt  strikes  us  as  remarkably  ina|>j>rc 
priate;  for  the  poet  suddenly  pauses,  and  the  Almighty  himself  is 
supposed  to  speak,  and  a<khess  the  futnre  Messiali ;  and  in  the 
next  verse  J  the  Messiah  himself  is  introduced  upon  the  scene,  to 
bear  his  part  in  the  subhme  colIor|uy,  In  short,  the  compiler, 
we  are  persuaded,  ou*i;ht  to  have  studied  tiie  principles  of  Hebrew 
poelr>,  and  the  genius  and  object  of  each  particular  poem,  far 
more  carefully  than  has  been  the  case  with  most  of  those  who 
have  formed  our  selections, 

Tliere  is  a  more  important  question,  on  W'hich  opinions  ai^ 
much  divided  ;  the  propriety  of  introducing  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation into  that  part  of  our  service  which  is  peculiarly  set  apart 
for  the  praise  and  glory  of  God  ;  and  witli  this  f|ueHtion  we  shall 
pass  at  once  to  the  second  part  of  our  subject,  the  hynmologyJ 
of  the  Christian  church.  As  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  hynina 
of  the  primitive  assemblies  were  contined  to  the  glorification  of 
their  God  and  Saviour*  Gregory  of  Nyssa  defines  a  hymii  a 
thanksgiving  offered  to  God  for  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  i>tJLvor 
t^riv  Ti  Inl  ToTf  v7Td^%f>v<jty  rifjJiy  ccyatSoTf  avatT*SrpLt'v»)  r^  &e^ 
h^ifA.lot.  In  psalm  11.  Nothings  indeed,  could  be  more  simple 
llian  the  earliest  hymns,  which  consisted  of  tljc  doxology,  '  Glory 
be  to  the  Father,"  ^c. ;  the  Angelic  Hymn,  *  Glory  be  to  God  on 
high,*&c,  ;  the  Cliernbic  Hymn,  from  Rev,  iv,,  12,  ^Holy,  Holy, 
Holy,  &€.  ;*  and  tlic  Hymn  of  Victory,  *  vfj.yfOf  Imvu^iaSf'  Hev. 
XV.,  5.     The  cherubic  hymn  was,  probably,  that  to  wliicli  Pliny 

•  BUHop  Heber's  amplification  of  thk  Doiology  is  very  spirited,  nor  would  it  bo 
difficult,  we  conceive,  tu  «rr«ngo  it  for  public  service. 

*  Holy  I  holy  J  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty  I 

Eajriy  ia  tho  morninf^our  K)ng  i\m\\  rise  to  lliee. 
Holy  I  holy  I  holy  !    merciful  aod  mighty  ! 

God  10  three  persona,  hIcsseJ  Trinity  ! 
Holy,  holy,  holy  !  all  the  saint*  aiiore  thee, 

C»ittDg  duwD  their  golden  crown.'}  around  ihe  gitsay  »ea  j 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  CalU ug  down  before  tliee. 

Which  wert,  &nd  art,  and  over  mor«  ^halt  he, 
UolVi  bokj  holy  !  though  ihn  darkness  hide  thee, 

iSough  the  eye  of  sinful  man  thy  glory  may  not  sec, 
Only  thou  art  holy ;  there  is  none  l^Ude  thee, 

Perfect  in  power,  ttt  love,  and  purity* 
Holy,  boly^  holy.  Lord  Qod  Almighty  * 

All  thy  works  shall  praise  thy  name,  in  etrth,  and  sky,  and  sen. 
Holy^  holy^  holy  !  merciful  and  mighty  ! 

God  ID  three  pcraon*^  ble«ed  Triaiiy/ 
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alludes,  where  he  says  that  the  Cliristians  were  accustomed  to 
sing  a  Intim  to  Christ,  as  God.  Tlie  dieluia  was  the  constant 
prelude  or  burthen  to  their  singing.  One  Christian  poet  declares 
this  in  a  line  which  is  a  singular  example  of  overdrawing  a  meta- 
phor : — 

•  Alleluia  noris  halat  ovile  choris/ — Paulin.^  Ep.  ad  Sev,  12, 
Anoliier,  with  better  taste,  though  not  very  classical  Latin^  asserts 
that  it  was  the  boat-song  of  the  Christian  sailors  on  the  Saone  ;— 
*  CurvoruTn  iiinc  chorus  helcianorum, 
Responsantibus  Alleluia  ripis, 

Ad  Christum  leva!  amnicum  celeusma/^ — Sid.  ApolL  2,  ep.  10. 

The  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimillis  Mere  likewise   sung   in   the 

;eailie$t  ages  ;   nor  does  there  appear  to   have  been  any  scruple  as 

Uo  the  reception  of  human  compositions  into   the  service  of  the 

1  church  ;    of  this,   Bingham  produces  abundant  evidence,     Euse- 

[bius,   in    his   Ecclesiastical    History,  mentions   more    than    once 

byiuns  composed  by  private  individuals;  (see  lib.  ii.  17,  and  v. 

^  SS,  and  vii.  Q4.)  and  many   of  the    Fathers,  especially  Ambrose 

Rud   Hilary,    in   the   western    church,   composed  hymns    for   tlje 

edili cation  of  their  flocks,  which  were  received  into  the  public 

1  liturgies. 

As  then,  our  liturgy  is  diiefly  formed  of  prayers^  selected 
with  consummate  judgment,  from  those  in  use  in  the  earliest 
periods — Iransniitted  through  the  church  of  Rome,  but  almost 
tdl  the  conniion  property  of  the  church  for  centuries  before  the 
peculiar  dogmas  of  the  Vatican  were  heard  of — can  we  hope  to 
lierive  equal  assistance  from  the  poetical  treasures  of  early  Chris- 
tianity ?  We  fear  not  ;  for,  were  they  of  the  highest  order,  tlie 
difficulty  of  translation  would  be  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the 
psalms.  The  spirit  of  jK>etry  always  evapomtcs  in  the  transfu- 
sion from  one  vessel  to  another;  and  iu  devotional  poetry,  at 
least  ihat  adapted  to  public  worship,  much  of  the  beauty  must 
depend  on  tlie  grace  and  felicity  with  which  the  common  Uioughts 
s»nd  feelings  of  the  community  are  expressed.  Yet  the  ancient 
hymns  of  the  church  are  not  merely  venerable  on  account  of  their 
age;  their  poetic  merit  is  by  no  means  of  an  humble  order. 
We  doubt  not  that  we  shall  oftend  tho*ie  purists  in  Latinity  who 
B<lmil  no  prose  which  is  not  Ciceronian,  no  verse  later  llian 
Virgil,  if  we  profess  to  discover  an  indescribable  charm  in  the 
Hebraized  Latin  of  the  Vulgate,  and  great  lyric  force  and  ani- 
mation in  some  of  the  early  Christian  poetry'.  Of  the  early 
Greek  hymns  we  know  little  ;  there  are  some  anaptestic  verses,  in 
no  very  good  taste,  appended  to  the  works  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria; and  one  or  two  hvmns,  apparently  not  metrical,  nor  of 
gjeat  value,  at  tlie  end  of  Sniitii's  Accomit  of  the  Greek  church. 
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It  appears,  too,  that  the  gall  of  controversy  infused  itself  earljr 
into  tiie  poetic  department  of  the  Greek  chyrcti ;  the  Arians  used 
,  to  perambiikite  Constantinople,  singing  hymns  expressive  of  their 
^  peculiar  doctrines.  The  zeal  of  St,  Chrysostoni  took  fire;  he 
organized  a  band  of  orthodox  choristers,  for  whom  he  composed 
verses  calciihiled  to  counteract  the  progress  of  heresy,  which 
had  thus  formed  a  dangerous  alliance  wjlli  sacred  song.  Had 
these  poems  been  less  polemical,  we  should  have  regretted  them 
I  the  more;  we  fear,  indeed,  that  on  cither  side  the  stanzas  vi^ould 
have  hafTnoiiized  ill  with  the  burthen  of  the  angelic  hvnin,  '  Peace 
on  earth,  and  good-wdl  towards  men/  8t*  Ambrose  and  Hilary, 
as  ue  before  observed,  were  among  the  earliest  writers  of  Latin 
hymns.  That  most  noble  composition,  the  Te  Ueum,  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  learned,  is  no  longer  ascribed  to  the 
former,  and  appears  to  have  been  written  by  some  unknown  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  Gaul ;  but  the  simplicity  of  the  following 
lines,  from  the  Evening  Hymn  of  St.  Ambrose,  appeal^  to  U9 
singularly  pleasing. 

Deus  Creator  omnium  Artus  aolutos  ut  quies 

Polique  rector,  vestiens  Reddat  laboris  usui, 

Diem  decoro  lumine,  Mentesque  fessas  allevet 

Noctem  soporis  gratill :  Luctusque  solvat  anxios* 

Part  of  the  Morning  Hymn  of  Hilary  may  be  quoted,  as 
companion  to  the  above  :~ 


Lucis  largitor  splendide, 
Cujus  sereno  Imnine, 
Post  lapaa  noctis  tempera 
Dies  refii5us  panditur, 
Tn  verus  mundi  lucifef, 
Non  is  qui  parvt  sideris, 
Venture  lucis  ntmtius, 


Angusto  fulget  lumine. 
Sed  toto  sole  clarior. 
Lux  ipse  totus  et  dies. 
Interna  nostri  pectoris, 
1 11  u mi  nans  praeuordia. 
Adesto  re  rum  conditor, 
Paternae  lucis  gloria,  &c. 


&c. 


In  the  hvmns  wiiich  arc  appropriated  to  the  different  periods 
of  ihe  day,  the  song  is  often,  in  Spenser*s  phrase,  moralized  with 
peculiar  effect,  as  in  that  for  noon. 
Jam  soils  excelsum  jubar,  Tu  Christe  qui  mundum  novi, 

Toto  coruscat  lumine,  Sol  venis,  accendis  face, 

Sinusqtie  pandena  aureos,  Fac  nostra  plenum  eliaritas 

Ignita  vibrat  spicxila ;  Cre&cendo  surgat  ad  diera* 

And  *  Ad  horam  nonani,' 

Labente  jam  solis  roti,  Sic  inta  supremam  cito 

Inclinat  in  noctem  dies ;  Festinat  ad  raetam  gradu. 

The  poetical  opportunities  afforded  by  the  days  consecrated  to 
iJie  saints  and  martyrs  were  not  neglected.  We  do  not  know  the 
author  of  the  following^  on  the  day  of  All  Saints. 
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Coelo  quos  eadem  gloria  com  etTat, 
Terris  \os  eadem  coiicelebrat  dies, 
L»ti  veutra  simul  priemia  pangimtrs 
Duris  parta  laboribus : 

Jam  voa  pascit  amor  nudaque  %'erit«Sf 
De  pleno  bibitis  gaudia  flumine, 
illic  perpetuam  mens.satiat  sitml, 
Sacris  ebria  fontibus, 

*  Aids  secum  liabitaiis  in  penetralibus, 

Se  Rex  ipse  snjo  contuitu  beat  j 
lUabensque,  aui  prodigus,  intimia 
Bese  mentibtm  inserit. 

Pronb  turba  senum  cemua  frontibus, 
Inter  tot  rutili  fulgtira  luminis  ; 
Regnanti  Domino  devovet  aurea 
Quffi  ponit,  diademata. 

Gentes  innumerae,  conspicuip  ftolat 
Agni  purpureo  sanguine  Candidas, 
Palmis  Iseta  cohors,  cantibus  lemulis 
Ter  sanctuiu  celebrat  Deum, 

But  if  we  have  already  almost  lost  caste  among  classical  critica 
of  the  old  school,  we  fear  that  we  shall  excite  llieir  horror  still 
more,  by   proclaiming  how  highly  we  admire   the  sublimity,  we 
use  no  humbler  term,  of  a  hymn,  composed  in  uncouth  Latin  and 
barbamiiJ  Leonine  rhYme.      Spirit  of  Dr.  Parr,  repose  in  peace  L 
U'e,  however,  slielter  ourselves  behind  the  authority  of  a  writer|| 
whom,  in  point  of  taste,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  the  represeJitar^j 
tive  of  the  old  school  of  classical  English  poetrj^',  that  of  Gray  and 
Mason — Mr.  Matthias,  This  distinguished  scholar,  who,  in  the  de- 
cline of  a  hfe  devoted  to  the  most  elegant  literary  pursuits,  is  bask- 
ing in  the  delirious  climate,  and  inhaling  the  airs  and  poetry  of  hi«  I 
beloved  Italy,  has  put  forth  an  unpretending  tract,  entitled  *  Ex- 
cerpla  ex  Hymnis  Antiquis,*  in  which  he  has  anticipated  some  of 
our  i^electious.     The  effect  of  the   hymn  to  which  we  allude  we 
must  give  in  his  own  rich  and  nenous  Latin : 

*  L(X*i  profecto  rrfifri^'^n^  commotus,  quotiescunque  prmcipem  illam 
f  Apostolonim  priin  !eno  Apostolorum  cofisessu  omni  er  part^l 

cligmssimam)  intra^ ;  i.  tn,  Tespera  ingravescente,  cereis  aurata  pef 

laqiiearia  noctem  vincentibus*  d«m  per  ampliora  .spatia  vor-em  totus  vo* 
lutabat  choru«<*  quanto  tren)ore  perculsus»  quant&  potius  Toluptate  per* 
fusus,  obHtupiii!  Cum  autem  chordia  gravioribu!i  et  rantu  pleniore 
ianeiissiTntim  intonuit  mrlos,  cum  diem  inp,et  sipcidum  in  faviilA  solutumi 
el  tubam  minim  per  iiepulchni  spargentemsonum,(morte€t  natur^  stu- 
pentibus.)  et  niuadum  judicanti  Deo  resi^»oiisarum»  totus  ille  conclnuit 
rt  conceicbravit  chorus,  gaudia  quaedam,  terras  nee  spectantia  nee 

redolentia, 
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redolentia»  pectus  tacitum  pertentavere,  dum  vel  ipsa  cOBlorum  peiiie*     „ 

ralia  paululum  quasti  patere  visa  sunt.  ^H 

'  Veggendo  m  quel  albor  balenar  Christo/     DmL  Par*  C,  14.  ^H 

We  are  sincerely  of  opinion  that  the  hynm  will  justify  this  lofty 

panegyric  > 


Dies  irae,  dies  lUa 

Solvet  sjTchjiB  m  fa  villa 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus 
Quando  Judex  est  venturus, 
Cuocta  slricte  discusaums ! 
Ttihfi  mirvTtt  spargeiu  somim 
Per  septdchra  regionum 
Coget  vmnes  ante  ihronum, 
Moi\s  stupebit  et  ndnra 
Cum  resurgei  creatura 
Jr/dicanti  responsitm. 
Quid  aum  miser  turn  dicturus 
Qtiem  patronum  rogaturus 


Cum  vix  Justus  8it  secunia 
Rex  tremendae  majestatis, 
Salva  nos,  (on»  pietatis 
Juste  judex  ultionis 
Bonum  fac  remissionis 
Ante  diem  rationis : 
Oro  supplex  et  acclinis 
Cor  contritum  qtia^ii  ciniB 
Gere  curam  mei  finis  I 
Lachrymosa  dies  ilia 
Cum  resurget  ex  favill^ 
Judieandtis  homo  reus— 
Supplicanti  jiarce  Deus* 


Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  Luther's  '  Oil  God  I  what, 
do  I  gee  and  hear,  the  end  of  things  created ;'  and  Heber*^ 
Advent  Hymn  is  admirable  ;  but  to  nur  tiisle  the  simplicity  and 
homely  strenglli  of  the  old  monkish  verse  surpasses  every  hymn 
nil  :i  similar  subject.  It  has  the  merit  common  to  some*  others 
of  tliese  compositions — it  seems  to  suggest  its  own  music. — 
But  aitliougli  the  subjects  and  the  character  of  the  aucieul  hymns 
of  the  church  may  enter  into  consideration,  if  a  collection  of 
hymns  shall  be  formed  for  tlie  national  church,  unless  as  models, 
they  can  be  of  little  use*  We  return,  therefore,  to  the  materials 
Mhicli  we  possess,  out  of  which  such  a  selection  may  be  made. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  admirable  Bishop  llcber  entertained  a 
»lrong  ophuon  on  the  expediency  of  such  a  collection,  and  devoted 
much  time  and  labour  in  order  that  he  might  render  this  valuable 
service  to  the  national  church  ;  and  since  piety  and  poetry  have 
rarely  been  so  intimately  associated  as  in  the  mind  fif  that  gifted 
individual,  if  his  colleclion  has  not  been  thonght  worthy  of  mi- 
mediate  atioplion  in  any  of  our  churches — ^if  the  general  impression 
appears  to  be,  that  though  his  volume  may  furnish  the  richest  and 
aujpleht  contributions  to  such  a  purpose,  it  has  not  entirely  sup- 
plied the  deficiency — we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the  causes^H 
of  this,  which  the  popularity  of  the  volume  forbids  us  tocotisider  a 
failure,  and  would  candidly  examine  for  what  reasons  the  collec- 
tion has  not  commanded  instant  admission  into  our  public  services. 

*  We  illode  pArticuUrly  to  the  inAgDificcnt  f^M\ 

'  SUli&i  Mater  dotoniAa,  ^H 

Juxta  crucem  Uchrymost^  ^\ 
Dum  pcndcbiit  Filiui/ 
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We  acknowledge  the  deepest  attachment  to  Bbhop  1 1  ebcr,  and 
the  warmest  interest  in  his  fame.  We  adupt  the  wonls  of  Cicero 
to  his  brother, — '  Nos  qua?dam  tenet,  propler  amorem  singulareni, 
inimita  in  te  aviditas  gloriae/*  For  this  ami  other  reasons  we  do 
not  affect  entire  impartiality  in  our  estimate  of  this  volume  ;  and 
we  must  confess,  that  whatever  objectiom  we  raise  are  extorted 
from  ns  with  extreme  rehictance.  If  ever  the  design  be  accom- 
plished, the  Church  of  England  will  owe  its  advancement  more  to 
Bi!»hop  Heber  than  to  any  other  individual ;  and  he,  whose  cau- 
tkiur  and  modesty  w^ere  equal  to  his  talents  and  virtues,  would 
have  hailed  with  gladness  any  suggestions  which  might  have  con- 
tributed  to  perfect  that  object  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 

Besides  those  principles,  then,  which  we  have  laid  down  for  the 
selection  from  the  psalter,  we  conceive  the  following  regulations, 
in  the  selection  and  composition  of  hymns  for  public  worship,  im- 
portant. In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  hymns  intended  for 
general  use  must  easily  adapt  themselves  to  common  tunes,  such 
as  may  be  sung  by  nninstructed  persons,  and  by  the  children  in 
our  parochial  schools.  The  metres,  therefore,  must  be  simple 
and  regular  ;  above  all,  the  pauses  and  the  measure  strongly  and 
emphatically  marked.  There  are  several  in  the  bishop's  volume, 
selected  from  earlier  writers,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
arrange,  unless  as  anthems: — ^we  allude  particularly  to  the  two  irre- 
gular lyrics  from  Bishop  Taylor  ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  some- 
what harsh  and  involved  verses  of  Drummond,  on  St*  John  die 
Baptist,  and  Michaelmas  days,  woidd,  without  difficulty,  conform 
themselves  to  an  easy  and  riuent  air.  The  bishop*s  own  noble 
Ode  on  Michaelmas  day,  the  hyinii  for  the  Ascension,  and  |rt- 
haps  that  beginning  '  There  was  joy  in  Heaven/  though  we  ap- 
prthend,  that  the  two  latter  must  have  been  composed,  either 
diiectly  for,  or  on  the  recollection  of,  some  appropriate  tune, 
would,  nevertheless,  we  conceive,  hardly  be  brought  down  to 
common  use. 

We  highly  approve  of  Bishop  Ileber's  plan  of  connecting  the 
psalm  or  hymn  with  the  liturgy  of  the  day.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  its  propriety  on  the  great  fasts  and  festivals  of  the 
church,  where  one  tone  and  character  pervade  the  whole  service, 
and  5ome  one  great  event  of  Christianity  is  perpetually  impressed 

*  Cic.  ad  QuidL  Frat.     Titers  h  aaolber  pa.^iige  in  th«  s&me  Hptstlv  ftin^ilirh  afw 

rlirabie  to  the  progtr.M  of  our  ChrisiitM  Bubop.  We  fear  the  early  aniiftt^  ol  cmr 
ndiao  Empire  might  furnUh  the  contrt^L  '  Quid  autcm  reperiri  tim  eximiun)  tut 
fipetendum  pote*t*  q»iani  ii^tom  Airtutcm^  roo^jcrationcm  animi^  iriitpemntratn^  oon 
latirre  in  tenebris  neque  ene  abditam;  icd  in  luce  A»ia^,  in  oculi»  dari««imir  provlocLr, 
ati^ue  in  auribuM  omnium  genlium  ac  nationum  ts^c  potilam  f  Nan  ilincribu»  tun  prr* 
terreri  homrne*  r*  non  »umtti  cxtiaimn  *  non  aifvetitti  commnvf ri  ?  c^se,  quocut)t|ii« 
Vfneri^  ct  publico  H  pri\alam  inaximatti  lertittam,  cum  tirbft  cunlodemj^  noil  tymnttiitti  t 
dainua  ticfpitem  ooa  expilatorcm  leccpisj^  nd^atur,* 

Upon 
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upon  the  congregation.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  church  of 
Rome  the  services  for  passion  week  form  a  grand  scenic  represent 
tation  of  the  last  dap  of  our  Lord ;  every  incident  and  circum- 
stance is  brought  directly  before  the  imagination  and  feelings  of 
the  devout  worshipper,  llie  church  of  England  retained  as 
much  of  this  impressive  form,  as  was  consistent  with  her  usual 
sobriety  and  good  sense.  But  the  propriety  of  hymnd  for  this 
period  will  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  they  are  intelligible 
to  the  mass  of  the  auditoir.  If  the  allusion  be  to  some  incident 
which  is  not  distinctly  enforced  on  the  attention,  the  hyinn,  in- 
stead of  being  in  unison  with  the  service,  will  appear  incongruous; 
and  the  compiler  of  hymns  must  allow  for  the  general  tardiness, 
rather  than  calculate  on  a  quick  and  ready  comprehension  in  those 
for  whom  his  service  is  intended.  Take,  for  example,  Mr.  Mil- 
man's  hymn  for  Palm  Sunday. 

*  Ride  on !  ride  on  in  majesty ! 
Hark  all  the  tribes  Hosanna  cry ! 
Tliy  humble  beast  pursues  his  road, 
With  palms  and  scatter'd  garments  strew'd. 
Ride  on !  ride  on  in  majesty ! 
In  lowly  pomp  ride  on  to  die  ! 
Oh  Christ  I  thy  triumphs  now  begin 
O  er  captive  death  and  conquer'd  sin. 
Ride  on  !  ride  on  in  majesty  ! 
The  \ringed  squadrons  of  the  sky 
Look  down  Avith  sad  and  wondering  eyes, 
To  see  the  approaching  sacrifice ! 
Ride  on  !  ride  on  in  majesty  ! 
Thy  last  and  fiercest  strife  is  nigh. 
The  Father,  on  his  sapphire  throne, 
Expects  his  own  anointed  Son. 
Ride  on  !  ride  on  in  majesty ! 
In  lowly  pomp  ride  on  to  die ! 
Bow  thy  meek  head  to  mortal  pain, 
Then  take,  oh  God !  thy  po>ver,  and  reign ! ' 

It  is  obvious  that  tlie  congregation  here  ought  to  remember  the 
verse  in  the  psalms  on  which  this  hymn  is  founded,  and  to  have 
the  scene  of  Christ's  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem  immediately 
before  their  eyes,  otherwise  the  meaning  of  the  address  is  obscure, 
and  the  ardent  and  triumphant  expressions  ill-timed  and  mis- 
placed. Perhaps  in  the  following  the  author  has  reckoned 
upon  a  congregation  whose  imagination  is  more  highly  excited 
than  is  generally  the  case  in  this  country,  where  we  suspect  that 
far  tlie  larger  proportion  may  say  with  Audrey,  '  the  gods  have 
not  made  them  poetical.'  It  pre-supposes  tlie  most  perfect  inti- 
macy 


'  Bound  upon  the  accun«d  Irw, 
F«ini  find  bleeding,  Who  is  he  ? 
By  the  eye«  »o  pale  ftnd  dim, 
StieamiDg  bloocf,  and  writhiu^  limb; 
By'  the  flesh  with  scourges  torai 
By  tHecrowQ  of  twisted  thorn, 
By  the  side  so  deeply  pierc'd, 
By  the  baffled  burning  thirst. 
By  the  drooping  deaih^ew'd  brow-*^ 
Soa  of  M&Dj  His  thou ^  'tis  thou. 

'  Bound  upon  the  accursed  tree» 
Drend  jLud  awtul,  Who  is  h«  ? 
By  the  »un,  at  nuondiy  pale  ; 
Shivering  rock*  and  rending  s%\\  \ 
By  earth,  that  trembles  at  his  doom, 
By  yon  s«inU|  th.it  bur%t  the  tomh ; 
By  Eden,  pr^mis'd,  ere  he  died, 
To  the  felon  at  his  side^ 
Lordf  our  suppliant  knees  we  bow  ; 
Son  of  God^  'tis  thou,  'tts  thou. 


mac;  with  every  circumstance  of  ihe  crucifixion ;  it  calculates  on 
that  scene  being  as  really  pictured  forth  by  the  mind  of  ihe  Pro- 
teslant  worshipper,  as  it  mi^jht  be  iu  that  of  the  imaginative  ha- 
liaa,  under  all  the  exalting  influence  of  the  previous  ceremonies  of 
the  holy  week,  and  the  perpetual  presentation  of  the  crucitix. 

*  Bound  upoa  the  accuned  ireo, 
Sftd  ind  dying',  Who  is  he? 
Br  tbc  list  and  bitter  cry^ 
Tike  ghost  piven  up  in  agony. 
By  the  lifeless  body,  kid 
In  (he  chamt>ers  of  the  dead  ; 
By  the  mourners,  come  lo  weep 
Where  the  hones  of  lesus  sleep  j 
Crucified — We  know  thee  now, 
Soo  of  Man,  'tis  thou,  *ti$  thou. 

*  Bound  wjion  Ihe  accursed  tree, 
Dreftd  and  iwful,    Who  is  be? 
By  the  prayer  for  them  that  slew, 
**  Lord,  they  know  not  whit  they  do;** 
By  (he  »potrd  and  empty  gravei 
By  the  sotiU  he  di^i\  lo  SAve, 
By  the  conquest  he  hath  woo, 
By  the  saitiis  before  hj«  thronei 
By  the  rainbow  round  hts  brow^- 
Son  of  God,  *tii  thou,  'tis  thou,* 

Where  the  service  is  without  any  particular  character,  and  points 
at  uo  particular  incident  in  ihe  ChriMian  history,  the  bishop  has 
usually  framed  his  hymn  npou  soinr  allusion  to  the  gospel  of  the 
day-  His  hynms,  therefore,  are  clearly  more  appropriate  to  the 
pause  between  the  communion  service,  in  which  tlie  gospel  is 
read,  and  the  sennon.  Perhaps  if  psalms  and  hymns  were  com- 
piled in  something  like  an  equal  number,  the  interval  between  the 
prayef?*   and   communion  service   might  be  always  supplied  bv  a 

tsalm.  Butm  some  cases  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  bi.liop 
as  been  templed,  by  his  own  limitation,  into  m  riling  a  »hort  poem 
on  the  subject  of  the  gospel,  rather  than  merely  taken  a  hint  for 
an  address  to  the  Almighty,  which  we  coticeive  to  be  the  great  cha- 
racterislic  of  an  hymn,  'Fake,  for  itistance^  the  following  Lanzas, 
in  our  opinion  extremely  beautiful  in  thought,  expression,  and 
rhythm^  on  the  raising  of  tlie  widow's  jion. 

*  Wake  not,  oh  mother  !  sounds  of  lamentation  ; 
\Wep  not,  oh  widow  !  weep  not  hopelessly  I 
Strong  is  bis  arm,  the  hringer  of  salvation  I 
Strong  is  the  word  of  God  to  succour  thee. 

Bear  ftJrlh  the  Cold  corpse,  slowly,  slowly  hear  Iiiin ; 

Hide  his  pule  features  with  the  sablt*  pall ; 
Chide  not  the  i*ad  one  wildly  w<  '   ^  him, 

Widow  d  and  childless,  &he  Ik.  x  ail- 

Why 
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Why  pause  the  mourners,  who  forbids  our  weeping  ? 

Who  the  tlark  pomp  of  sorrow  has  delayed  ? 
*  Set  down  the  bier — he  is  not  dead^  but  sleeping  1 
*  Young  roan,  arise  ! '  He  spake,  and  was  obey'i 

Change  then,  oh  sad  one,  grief  to  exultation  ! 

Worship  and  fall  before  Messiah^s  knee, 
Strong  was  his  arm,  the  bringer  of  salvation  ! 

Strong  was  the  word  of  God  to  succour  tliee/ 

The  most  important  principle  in  the  composition  of  hymns,howeveri 
IIS  well  iis  in  the  selection  of  psalms,  is  that  wliich  we  have  alreaLJj 
pailially  developed,  but  which  we   would   illustrate  still  furtherJ 
namely,  that  they  should  be  so   general  that  rmy  individual  in 
Christian  assembly  may  join  in  them  withonl  improprielv,  and  al 
the   same   time   possess   a  sort  of  personal   applicability  to  each 
separate  worshipper,     llvmns  for  public  service  should  be  suited 
to  all  times  and  seasons,  to  every  rank  and  condition  of  men^  lo, 
every  state  of  religious  feeling*     They  arc  the  conrmon  propertj 
of  the  religious  assembly  ;  each   individual  may  appropriate  their 
general  language,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bis  peculiar  case;  but  \i 
must  not  expect  tbem  to  accommodate  themselves  to  what  we  will' 
call  the  accidents  of  his  spiritual  stale.   Tlieir  prayers  must  be  for 
the  blessings  which  all  alike  stand  in  need  of;   tbeir  tbanksgivinggr^B 
forujercies  in  wbicli  all  partake.     Hence  tbe  essential  distinctitni  "^ 
between  hymns  and  devotional  poetry.    What  is  permitted  to,  and 
often  corisiitntes  the  beauty  of  tlic  latter,  h  precisely  lliat  vvliicli 
renders  it  unfit  for  the  former.      Let  us  lirst  take  an  extreme  case  :       , 
we  lind  in  more  than  one  collecLion  of  hymns  for  public  devotion^^H 
Pope's  well-known   address   of  the  <lying    Christian    to  his  soul.^^ 
Could  absurdity  be  more  glaring  than  to  hear  two  thousaiuj   hale 
and  lusty  Cliristians  shouting  out  to  their  departing  spirits,  as   if 
hi  artkalomorfh?     To  tbe  department  of  devotional  poetry  we 
assign  over  very  far  the  largest  portion  of  Mr*  Montgomerv*s  co- 
pious collection,     ^Ve  apprehend  it  was  meant  by  that  gentleman 
rather  for  Uie  closet  than  the  public  assendily  of  ChriKtians.     He^ 
himseU  would  be  llie  tirst  to  perceive  the  nniilness  of  some  of  his] 
own  compositions  for  congregational  worship.     We  may  quote,  fori 
example,  bis  very  pleasing  stanzas  upon  prayer. 


*  Pr»ver  in  iSc  wuT*  iincere  *Je*irc, 
ruer*«l  or  nnex pre***cl  | 
Tbe  tnotinn  of  t  hidtfcn  fire, 
TViit  tremhlrs  in  the  breast. 

Prtyer  i»  the  burthen  of  n  tigh, 

TUr  fallini*  of  ft  tear. 
The  upward  gkncmg  of  sti  eye* 

Wbfti  none  bt4l  Ood  i»  nesff 


Prayer  is  ibo  simplest  form  nf  speech 

Thai  inTatit  tips  can  In^ 
Prayer  «he  *ublime^l  strain's  thai  retch 

The  Majesty  on  high. 

PnjtT  h  tbe  CliHsllwrs  viul  brealb, 
Tine  Chnslinii'*  native  air, 

Hi»  walclmarU  at  ihe  gatea  of  death — 
He  cot«r$  beaveii  with  prayer. 

Prayer 


Prayer  U  the  contrite  linoer^t  voke 

iUtuming  from  hh  vr%y%; 
W|ill<*  angeh  in  their  »ong»  rejoice, 
And  cry,  *♦  Behold  he  prtyi,'* 

Tlie  saints  in  priyer  appear  ha  one 

In  H^onl,  and  deed,  and  inind  ; 
White  with  the  Father  and  the  Soti^ 

Sweet  fellowship  they  find. 

Thifj  is  a  beautiful  poem,  but  surely  not  a  hymn.  Indeed  we 
are  not  unwilliug  to  excii^^e  ourselves,  on  account  of  tlie  narrow 
limits  of  our  subject,  from  a  more  detailed  examination  of  Mr, 
Montgomery's  volume,  as,  having  been  bred  in  a  different  scljool, 
\vc  fear  we  should  differ  most  decidedly  in  our  estimate  bolJi  of 
poets  and  particular  compositions. 

l>e\otional  poetry  is  often  more  toucliing — ^it  acquires  an  air  of 
truth  and  reality — if  it  abound  in  personal  allusion,  if  it  appear 
to  have  been  drawn  from  the  heart  of  the  poet,  by  actual  cir- 
cumstances; but  as  we  should  deeply  regret,  if,  from  the  pulpits 
of  die  established  church,  we  were  to  be  perpetually  edilied  by 
the  personal  experiences,  the  *  confessions'  of  the  preacher,^  so 
devotional  poetry  should  seek  an  echo  to  its  expressions  of  deep 

idcpiession,  of  passionate  emotion,  and  of  spintiial  dismay  or  dis- 
tress, in  the  heart  of  the  retired  and  solitary  reader,  not  in  the 
public  and  mingled  assembly  of  all  ranks  and  orders.     We  shall 

\  select  two  poems,  among  the  best  which  modern  religious  poetry 

^  has  produced,  to  make  our  meaning  still  more  evident,  I'lie  fol- 
lowing is,  we  believe,  by  a  gentleiuan  who  holds  a  distinguished 

[rank  in  his  Majesty ^s  councils* 


I  When  gatheriog  claads  around  t  view, 
i  And  das*  km  dark,  and  friends  are  itvr; 
On  llini  1  lean,  whOt  nut  in  win, 
I  Evperieitftcd  erery  human  pain  ; 
[  He  see*  my  want*,  alUy*  my  fears, 
I  And  counU  and  trca^urci  up  my  teart, 

I  If  ought  fthntdd  teiTipt  roy  fotil  to  »tray 

J  From  heavenly  wutlom'*  narrow  way  ; 

■  Tu  dee  the  good  I  would  pur^uCj 

I  Or  do  the  %'m  I  would  not  do^ 
Still  He,  who  (vtt  temptatioira  power, 
SShaU  ^»td  me  in  that  dangeroua  l>our. 

If  wt>u  my  bo«oin  swtllt 

I  Dec.ci  tr  I  pnted  m)  well ; 

I  He  "i'i-i  <n7.  [".ynig  aid  beatow^ 
IViho  felt  on  earth  atrersr  wo^^ 
I  At  once  licuayedt  denied,  or  ted 
I  By  iho*e  ttiai  ihar^  hk  daily  bread. 


When  veitin^r  thoughu  within  me  rije. 
And  sore  dismay'd  my  snirlt  dle« ; 
Yei  He»  who  uticc  vuuch$^«d  to  beir 
The  Bickcninf  anguish  of  despair, 
Shall  sweetly  MKith,  shall  genUy  dnr 
Tlie  throbhtn^  Heart,  the  *lr0atnu*fj  tyc. 

When  lorrowin^  o'er  lorae  ttoni*  I  h^nd, 
liVlfvich  covem  all  that  wa^  a  friend. 
And  frum  hU  hand,  and  vuice,  hii  iinilei 
Divider  rne  for  a  little  \«hil« ; 
My  Saviour  tnarki  the  tear«  1  sHedi 
For  *  Icius  we  pi  w'er  I^ranis  dead.* 
And  O^  when  I  hv.  '        is»'d 

Tlm>o{;h  every  c*-  i.-  1a«(, 


t\\vi  wip«  tbe  iateat  iear«  away. 


•  Thoao  of  our  readers  who  are  artjuaintcil  with  the  Olney  Hymnt  will  better  iiim- 
prebend  our  vicw».  Mott  of  Ihetei  however,  rank  so  law  ta  the  fralc  of  poetry, 
that  we  cattooi  penuade  oiirt«hef  to  <|Qote  irom  timau  The  few  of  a  lii|hfr  order  are 
precis^ely  ibotc  beat  adapted,  if  any  are  so,  (or  geoeiii  mc* 

We 
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Psalmody. 


^ 


We  mighty  perliap3,  have  selected  a  poem  more  to  our  pur 

as  there  is  iiolliincr  in  the   precediiig  strictly  itmpplicable  to 
believer  at  any  period  ;  hut  its  beauty  tempted  us,  auil  to  oui  fee 
iugs  it  is  ciiaractenjsed  by  a  personality  and   particularity   wbic 
set   it   apart  for  private   repetition,   rather  thau   public  worshif 
VpoLi  similar  principles  several  of  tlie   bei>t  cotiipo.sitions   in  tl: 
volume  before  us  must  pass  over  into  die  ranks,  lire  highest  mnl 
indeed,  of  devotional  or  rehgious  poetry.   In  die  following  nervoU 
and  animated  stanzas,  du'  alhision  to  the  ricli  man  in  the  parabl 
is  too  remote  for  immediate  comprehension  ;  the  supposition,  thi 
his  living  and  his  funeral   pomp  are    alternately  passing   a]on| 
draws    far   too   largely  on    the   imagination ;    and   it  is  obvio^' 
that    the    apostrophe,   which    is   licensed   boldness    in   the    poel^ 
would  come  with  utter  impropriety  from  the  lips  of  a  religious 
assembly. 


'  Room  for  the  proud  I  ye  aotis  of  clay, 
From  far  his  sweeping  pomp  survt«y, 
Nor,  n^hly  curious,  ctog  the  way 
His  cliariol  wheels  before, 

Lo  I  with  whit  scorn  hi*  lofty  eye 
Gbncei  o'er  age  and  pt»verly, 
And  bids  intruding  conscience  fly 
Far  from  ins  paUce  door. 

Room  for  the  proud  I  but  slow  ihe  feet 
Thiit  beir  hii  coffin  down  the  street: 
And  di^maL  $et-m»  hia  wiiMiitig-fiheel 
VVlio  purple  lately  wore. 


Ah,  where  roust  now  his  spirit  fly 
In  naked  tremblitig  agony  ? 
Or  how  &ha11  he  for  merer  cry, 
Who  show'd  il  oot  before  ? 

Room  far  the  proud  1  ia  ghastly  ittt< 
The  lordi  of  hell  bis  coming  wait  j 
And,  flinging  wide  the  dreadful  gale 
That  ^huti  to  ope  no  more, 

**  Lo  hero  with  va  the  seat,"  they  cry, 
"  For  htm  who  mock'd  at  poverty 
And  bade  iQiruding  conscience  fly 
t'ar  from  his  paUce  door/'  * 


That  which  we  shall  next  quote  ts  perfect  in  tone  atid   feeling, 
bul^  ue  ilriiili,  nmst  retire   among  those  which  we  cousecratf: 
the  private  mtercoiirse  of  man  with  his  Maker, 

♦  Oh  Ood.  my  tins  are  maoifoMf  against  my  Vitt  they  cry, 
And  all  ftiy  guilty  deeds  foregone,  up  to  thy  temple  fly  j 
Will  thou  release  my  Irembking  soul,  that  to  despair  is  driven  j 
•*  Forgive  '"—a  blessed  voice  replied^  aijd  tbou  sb^lt  be  forgiveu. 

My  foenicn^  Lord  1  are  fierce  and  felt,  they  spurn  me  in  Iheir  prtde, 

Tliey  render  evil  for  my  good,  my  patience  they  deride — 

A  rise  ^  oh  King !  and  be  the  prtiud  to  righltfous  ruin  driven  ; 

"  Forgive" — an  av^ful  answer  came,  a«  thou  would* it  be  forgiven* 

Seven  times,  oh  Lord  !  I  pardonM  them,  seven  time^  they  titincd  «g«in  ; 
They  practice  atill  to  work  me  woe,  they  triumph  in  niy  pain; 
Bat  let  them  dread  my  vengeance  now,  to  just  re»eutfueut  driven; 
'*  Forgive" — the  voice  of  thunder  spakei  or  never  be  forgiven/ 

We  mnst  not,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  those  composit 
whicli  we  think  initit  for  the  purpose  to  nliiLli  ihey  were  ilesigited* 
L'iJle!4S  loo  poetical,  (a  strange  objection.)  ihe  foHowing  appears^! 
lo  deinami  our  alteiilion  as  uiorc  nearl}'   in  accordance  with  ihe^B 
true  character  of  an  li)  mn  for  public  service. 

*  I  praiserd 


Pmlmodtf. 


*l  prtiied  the  ttirlhj  tn  beinty  seen, 
With  gwrUnds  gay  of  variou*  green  { 
I  praised  the  «e4,  whose  ample  Eeld 
Shone  glorious  »  a  siUer  shield  ; 
And  earth  and  ocean  sccmtfl  to  say, 
••  Our  be&uUc&  »rc  bui  for  a  diy/' 


I  pr&i^dl  the  mn,  whose  chtriot  roIlM 
On  wheeli  of  ambet  and  of  Ptiltl ; 
I  praiveiJ  die  tnoon,  vvtio«e  softer  eye 
Olc^uue'l  sweetlir'  ttiruugh  the  tammer  sky  : 
Arnl  moon  ami  sut»  in  an^ncr  said, 
*  Our  d»ys  of  lieht  lire  numbered," 


P        <;u. 


Oh  Godp  oh  good  beyond  compare  t 

If  thus  thy  meaner  worki  art  fair! 

H  thus  thy  bautiti&i  gild  the  span 

Of  mined  earth,  aad  siDfut  mao  : 

How  glorious  must  the  mansioo  be 

Where  thy  redeeni'd «ball  dwell  wtlh  thee  I* 


Oh  Satiourl  with  protecting  care 
Heturn  to  this  thy  hou<ie  of  prayer  I 
Ai^^mbled  in  thy  sacred  name. 
Where  we  thy  parting  promise  claim. 
Htisantta!  &c. 

But  chlefeM,  in  our  cleansed  breast, 
Eternal  I  bid  thy  spirit  rest* 
And  make  our  secret  soul  to  be 
A  leroplc  pure  tnd  worthy  thee, 
Hosanoa  \  &c. 


Should,  however >  the  fastidious  critic  require  greater  simplicity 
ihaii  in  the  preceding,  we  think  the  first  hymn  in  the  volume  will 
unite  all  suflfrages,  as  it  seems  to  its  to  accord  with  all  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  a  hymn  should  be  constructed.  We  should  be 
inclinedi  likewise,  to  add  that  for  the  Sunday  after  Christmasi 
and  the  popular  missionary  hymn. 

*  Hosanna  to  the  living  Lord  I 
HoKanna  to  the  Incarnate  Word^ 
To  Cbristj  Creator,  Saviour,  Eing, 
Let  earth,  let  heareo,  Hosannasing, 

Ho<^nna!  Lord!  Hoaanna  in  the  highest. 

Ho$nnnaI  Lord  !  thme  angcU  cfy| 

Hounna  Lord  I  thy  saints  reply  ; 

Above,  beneath  us,  ind  iround^ 

The  desd  and  living  swell  the  souDd, 
i  HosauRa  [  ^c. 

I  So  It)  the  last  tiiid  dreadful  day^ 

^^_  When  earth  and  htaveu  shall  melt  away, 

^^H  My  flesh,  redeemed  from  Mtiful  stain, 

^^^F  Shalt  swell  the  sound  of  praiso  again^ 

W  Hosanna*  Lord  !  Hosanoa  in  the  highest!* 

f  In  the  rigid  principles  which  we  have  laid  down  we  may  appear 

to  have  placed  gni^at  and  almost  itisuperable  ditticidties  ill  the  way 
of  thoiie  who  would  compose  hymns  for  tlie  public  service.  We 
confess,  the  more  deeply  wc  have  considered  the  subject»  the 
higher  is  our  admiration  of  die  manner  in  which  the  liturgy  of  the 

I  church  of  England  has  been  selected  and  compiled.  Dive^iting 
ourselves,  as  tar  as  possible,  of  the  influence  of  old  associations, 

'  and  by  no  means  denying  that  particular  alterations  mi^ht  be 
made  with  advantage,  we  are  more  and  more  inclined  to  consider 
it  as  decidedly  Uie  most  admirable  of  huniiin  compositions :  aiul, 
we  are  persuaded,  that  it  is  only  by  a  profound  study  of  its  tone 
and  maimer,  tliat  a  collection  of  psalms  and  hyums,  worthy  to  be 
incorporated  with  it,  can  possibly  be  made :  for  its  characteristic 
es^cellence  is  that  which  writers  of  h^mns  have  most  rarely  at- 
tained. It  is  at  once  so  general,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
comiiioB  voice  of  tlie  whole  congregation;  so  particular,  that  each 
may  appropriate  to  himself  its  petitions  and  praises;  its  generality 

never 


never  becomes  vague  ;  its  particularity  does  not  confine  its  appli 

cation  to   any  individual   or  class  of  worsliippcrs :  it  has  alt  tli 
fulness  of  a  chorus,  with  the  distinctneijs  of  a  single  song  ;   it 
moreover^  perfeclly  simple  without  being  either  bakl  or   Hica 
doctrinal,  but  not  didactic;  devout  without  exaggeration  or  extra 
vagance  ;  aftectiunate,  and  even  impassioned,  but  never  going  be* 
\oml  that  gentle,  and  unpresuuiiiig,  and  temperate  tone,  wliich  v 
presume  to  say  is  that  of  the  Evangelic  writings.*   Such  being  o 
liturgy,  such  ought  to  be,- — would  that  we  might  dare  to  add  *^ 
such  will  be  our  psalmody. 


i 


•  A  volume  of  tlevolional  poelry   has  receuUy  appeared,   efitiilcd  *  llic   Chrisli 
Ye^r/  the  popularity  of  which  (it  h  now  in  a  third  edilioaj  k  mmong  the  most  healthft 
syitiptoms  of  the  ttatc  of  religtous  feeling  in  this  country,     Witilc  it  pursues  Ihe  spiril 
it  til,  to  our  lafttei  too  dtiidiilDful  of  the  forms  af  poetry ;  it  is  contented  to  lead  u 
through  a  succession  of  »oft  atid  agreeable  images,  obscurely^  if  at  all^  connected,  whili 
wc  arc  »onietimes  at  a  loss  for  the  general  5cope  atid  object  of  the  poem.    But  the  Con#j 
of  the  volume  is  delightful  |  It  ia  the  pure  acid  unruffled  mirror  of  a  mo.^t  geotie  and 
truly   ChristUii  mind  ;   one   whose  religioo  is  uot^   aa  has  been  too  often  the  case  in 
thi<,  IS  in  former  days,  huintM  passion  in    disguise.     In  ihia  volume  old  Herbert  wouid 
have  recognized  a  kmdred  «pirit,  and  Walton  would  have  gfone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  ma^e 
acquaintance  with  the  author.     The  poems  on  the  occasional  servicer  of  the  church  ap- 
pear to  US  the  sweeten L  in  the  whole  volutiie  :    and  it  is  no   inconsiderable  proof  of  m 
poetic,  a»  wt4l  as  of  a  deeply  religious  mind,  to  have  been  inspired  by  such  subjecti  to 
alraiiTi  so  ioolhifi^  ;md  deltghifal     We  crave  permisj^iom  to  subjoin  the  two  foUo'Sk-ing. 
Mofifcicur  ChaleaubriaTid,  if  we  recollect,  by  a  kind  of  theology  which  would  not  pass 
cuf rent  here, /iroviri  the  divine  institution  of  bapiiism  from  the  picturesque  gracefiilai 
of  llie  cereinooy'-^He  would  thank  ui  for  our  illustratior^, 

HOLY  BAPTISM. 


*  Where  ia  it  mothers  learn  their  lovo? 
In  every  church  a  founlam  springs, 
O'er  which  the  elenial  dove 
Hovers  on  softest  wings. 

Il^'hat  ipariles  in  that  lucid  Hood 
U  vinlttf  by  gross  mortals  eyed, 
Bui  teen  by  faith,  i»  bloody 

Out  of  a  dear  fheud's  tide. 

A  few  colm  word*  of  faith  and  prayer, 
A  few  bright  dropi  of  holy  dew, 
Shall  work  a  wonder  there 

Earth*!  charmers  never  knew. 

O  happy  arra%  where  cradled  liei, 
Aoa  ready  for  the  Lord'§  embrace^ 
That  prectom  tacrtfice, 

The  darling  of  hi»  grace. 

.  ^W%i  eyes,  that  see  the  smiling  gleam 
Upon  the  slumbering  fcalwrc*  glow, 
When  the  life -giving  stream 
Touches  the  lender  brow. 
Or  when  the  Holy  Cross  is  tigiied, 
And  the  young  i^oldier  duly  sworDj 
With  true  and  fearlew  wind 
To  seno  the  Vtrgio-bom. 


But  happiest  ye,  who,  seal'd  and  blett, 
Back  to  your  arms  your  treasures  take^ 
With  Jesus*  mark.  impressMi 
To  nurse  for  Jesus'  sake. 

To  whom,  as  if  in  hallowed  air, 
Ve  knell  before  some  awfu!  shrine, 
His  innocent  gestures  wear 
A  ftieaniog  half  divine. 

By  whom  love's  dally  touch  isseeo, 
III  .strengthening  form  and  freshening  haeJ 
lu  the  fix'd  brow  serene. 

The  deep  yet  eager  view* 

Whu  taughi  thy  pure  and  even  breath 
To  come  and  go  with  such  sweet  gracei 
Whence  Ihy  reposing  faith, 

Tht»ugh  in  our  frail  embrace. 

O  tender  gem,  and  full  of  heaven, 
Not  in  thu  twilight  stars  on  high^ 
Not  in  niuisL  flowers  at  eve, 
See  we  our  God  so  nigh. 

Sweet  one,  make  haste  and  know  him  too, 
Thine  own  adupling  Father  love, 
That  like  thine  earliest  dew, 

Thy  dying  sweets  may  prove.* 
COM. 


■^ 


We  have  reserved  to  the  last  one  most  important  question,  it 
is  supposed  by  some,  whose  autliority  on  such  subjects  stands 
high,  that  supplication  is  entirely  misplaced  in  this  part  of  our 
service j  and  that  it  should  be  rigidly  contiiied  to  tbe  praise 
and  glory  of  God.  The  practice  of  the  Jewish  church,  we  have 
already  observed,  favours  this  opinion;    and  as  far  as    we   can 

COMMINATION, 

'  The  prayers  arc  o'er ;  why  (»!umbercst  thou  SA  long, 

Tliou  voice  of  sacred  sang? 
Why  8well*9t  thou  not,  like  breeze  from  mounUtii  civ«^ 

High  o*er  the  echoing  nave. 
The  whitc-rob'd  priest,  m  other  whilei  to  guide 

L'p  to  the  alLir^f  cortherD  side  * 
A  mournpr's  tale  of  jha-me  and  $ad  decay 
Keeps  back  our  gtoriotts  sacrifice  to  day. 

The  widow*d  spouse  of  Christ,  with  ashes  crown'd, 

Her  Christmas  robes  unbound. 
She  lingent  in  the  porchj  for  doubt  and  fear, 

Keepinf;  her  penance  drear. 
O  is  it  nought  tu  you,  that,  idly  gay 

Or  coldly  proud,  ye  turn  away  ? 
Bui  if  her  warning  tears  in  vain  be  spent, 
So  to  her  altered  eye  the  law's  stern  fires  are  lent. 

Each  awftil  ctir»e  that  uu  Mount  Ebal  rang 

PeaU  ullh  a  direr  clang 
Out  of  that  silver  trump,  ^ho^t  loues  of  oH 

Forgivcne$«  only  told. 
And  who  can  bUme  the  mother's  fond  aflfnght, 

Who,  sporting  on  some  giddy  height. 
Her  infant  $ees^  and  springs  with  hurried  hand 
^  To  snatch  the  rover  from  the  dangerous  strand? 

But  surer  than  all  words,  the  »ttent  spell^ 

So  Grecian  legcud»  iell^ 
When  to  her  bird,  loo  early  ^scap'd  the  nest^ 

She  bares  her  tender  breast, 
Smiliog  he  turn^,  and  spreads  his  little  wtng. 

There  to  i^lide  home,  there  safety  cltng  | 
So  yearns  our  mother  o'er  her  truant  son. 
So  softly  falU  the  lay  in  fear  and  wrath  begun. 

Wayward  and  spoiVd,  she  knon^  ye ;  the  keen  blast 

That  Urac'd  her  youth  Is  paM  i 
Tbe  rod  of  discipline,  the  robe  of  sbame^ 

She  bears  them  in  your  name^ 
Only  return  and  love :  but  ye,  pprchnnce. 

Arc  deeper  plung*d  in  sorrow' a  trance i 
Your  God  forgive»T  t'ut  yc  no  comfort  take, 
Till  ye  have  f.caurg'd  the  iins  that  in  your  comcleace  ache. 

O  beav34aden  soul!  kneel  down  and  hear 

Thy  penance  in  calm  fear; 
With  tUtne  own  lips  to  sentence  all  thy  slo  ; 

Then  by  the  judge  witliio 
Al>solv*d,  in  thankful  ^crilice  to  part 

For  ever  with  thy  sullen  heart ; 
Nor  on  remorseful  thought*  to  brood,  and  *tain 
The  glory  of  i^ie  Cross,  fbrgivco  and  checr'd  iu  vain/ 

^foi,!  xxxviu.  NO.  txxv*  E  ascertain, 


so  Psalmody^ 

ascertain,  that  of  the  primitive  Christians.     It  is  even  more  im* 
portant,  that  in  three  passages  of  the  apostolic  writing,  in  which 

Ssalmody  is  mentioned,  Ephes.  v.  19i  20.  Colos.  iii.  16,  17- 
ames  v.  13.  it  is  invariably  connected  with  thanksgiving.  Our 
reformers  appear  to  have  entertained  similar  sentiments.  Thm 
attitude  prescribed  for  supplication  is  on  our  knees ;  we  stand  up 
to  praise  and  glorify.  It  is  a  fair  inference,  that  our  singing  Wii 
not  intended  to  be  supplicatory,  since  the  attitude  of  prayer  is  not 
enjoined,  and,  indeed,  would  be  awkward  and  inconvenient.  All 
that  can  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  appeal  to  practical  effect. 
The  influence  of  music  is  equally  powerful  over  the  soft  and 
tender  emotions,  as  over  those  which  raise  and  exhilarate  the  soul. 
If  psalmody  can  melt  as  well  as  elevate,  subdue,  as  well  as  excite 
the  heart,  why  conflne  and  limit  the  force  of  so  useful  an  aux- 
iliary to  devotion  ?  Why  in  one  case  gladly  admit,  in  the  other 
proscribe  and  reject  its  aid  ?  We  might  as  well  at  once  build  our 
organs  without  ihe  softer  stops,  and  we  ought  clearly  on  days  or 
periods  of  general  humiliation,  during  the  whole  of  Lent  for 
instance,  entirely  to  omit  this  part  of  our  service,  if  it  may  not 
assume  a  tone  in  unison  with  the  rest  of  our  liturgy.  We  have 
heard  strong  objections  made  to  a  practice,  adopted  in  many 
churches,  of  singing  the  responses  after  the  commandments. 
If  we  may  speak  of  the  effect,  we  should  acknowledge  that  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  words  in  the  same  key  is  much 
against  it ;  were  this  not  the  case,  it  would  be  extremely  affecting 
and  impressive.  Where  the  commandments  have  been  read  from 
the  altar  with  a  clear  and  solemn  voice,  and  from  the  farthest  end 
of  the  church,  the  ^  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,'  has  come  back 
in  a  subdued  and  supplicatory  tone,  particularly  when  led 
by  a  well-trained  female  school,  we  have  listened  with  de- 
light, and,  we  hope,  not  without  advantage.  Nothing  again  can 
be  more  touching  than  the  litany  in  our  cathedral  service, 
when  it  is  chaunted  with  feeling  and  propriety.  The  early 
admission  of  the  penitential  psalms  may,  m  some  slight  degree, 
invalidate  the  general  consent  of  antiquity ;  and  although  our  first 
reformers  gave  no  opinion  on  the  subject,  yet  those  rulers  of  the 
church  who  admitted  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  seem  likewise  to 
have  authorized  the  pathetic  ^  Complaint  of  a  Sinner,'  which  is 
subjoined  to  all  the  early  collections  of  the  psalms,  and  appears, 
though  considerably  modernized,  in  the  collection  of  Bishop  Ueber, 
for  tlie  eleventh  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Having  thus  stated  the  case 
on  each  side,  we  are  not  without  embarrassment  as  to  the  course 
which  it  would  be  expedient  to  pursue  in  an  authorized  col- 
lection. In  deference  to  antiquity,  we  should  be  inclined  to  assign 
the  predominance  to  the  more  exalting  strains  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving; 


Psatmcdt/» 


SI 


giving;  yet  we  should  be  unwilling^  especially  where  tlie  servicer 
ol  the  church  are  of  a  more  mournful  and  humiliiiting  cast,  to 
exclude  ihe  more  tender  and  pathelic  language  of  petition  and 
supplication.  We  would  not  allow  the  psalmody  to  encroach  on 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  prayers,  but,  where  it  is  expedient, 
we  would  harmonize  them  as  far  as  possible^  and  enable  them  to 
conduce  to  one  general  impression. 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  this  article :  the  minutest 
part  of  the  service  in  the  national  church  is  a  subject  of  national 
interest.     Our  suggestions  have  been  advanced  solely  with  a  view 
to  general  utility  ;  we  have  refrained  from  all  stiictures  on  ex  lifting 
collections^   but  we  cannot  disguise  our  opinion^  that  not  one 
approximates  to  that  perfection  which  would  command  its  general 
adoption.      We  are  not  bigoted  to  our  own  principles ;  we  throw 
I        Ihem  out  for  general  consideration. 
^^  ^    In  conclusion,  we  must  warn  all  those  who  take  an  interest 
^Bin   the   subject,   against  indulging  too  lofty  expectations  of  any 
^H^llection  which  may  be  made.     On  no  point  are  men  in   ge- 
^Hnerol  so  completely  the  slaves  of  old  associations  and   habitual 
^Hieelings,  as  in  whatever  relates  to  their  public  devotions.    Henee» 
^^ttie   compiler   must   lay    his   account    for   a   certain    degree    of 
I        disappointment   and    dissatisfaction  in    almost  alK      Many  will 
I        iinperiously  demand  novelty  and  originality  ;  but  novelty  and  ori- 
I        ginality^  if  attainable  on  such  subjects,  would  be  dangerous,  and, 
unless  regulated  by  the  severest  judgment,  decidedly  objection- 
able.    Not  to  mention  those  whom  nothing  less  warm  than  tha 
theopathic    strains    of  early  Moravianism,   or    Metliodism,    will 
excite,    whose    Bible    is    contained    in   the  Song    of    Solomon^ 
more  sober-minded  Christians  have  not  unfrequently  contracted  an 
unaccoimtjible  aflection  for  certain  words,  or  lines,  or  tunes,  which 
appear  almost  necessary  to  their  devotion.     They  will  require  a 
new  collection,  not  merely  to  accord  with  their  judgment,  but  to 
harmonize  with  their  feelings ;  every  one  wdl  m> patiently  denjand 
the  admission  of  his  favourites,  like  other  favourites,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  their  real  merit,  which  he  would  fmd   it   diiticult 
to   point  out,   as  from   personal  attachment  or  habitual  regard. 
Hence,  our  disinclination  to  commit  episcopal  authority,  further 
than  by  recommendation,  even  if  a  more  perJect  collection  than  we 
dare  anticipate  should  ever  be  made.     \V>  doubt  whether  its  un- 
exceptionable character  would  not  at  first  impede  its  general  and 
inmiediatc  adoption— but  it  would  work  its  way,  if  slowly,  yet  surely. 
Good  sense  and  judgment  may  suffer  partial  and  local  deliquium  in 
the  established  church  ;  but  when  the  pamxysm  is  passed,  Urey  \^  ill 
silently  nrsunie  their  authority.   But  we  repeat,  that  too  much  must 
not  be  expected ;  however  inaccurate  many  of  the  poiiitioni  nnj 
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appear  in  a  celtiliraled  passage  of  John3on*s  Life  of  Waller,  uliicl 
has  been  recetUly  much  canvassed,  we  suspect,  that  much  thii 
is  inapplicable  to  religious  and  even  devotional  poetry  will  be  foun^ 
atrirlly  true,  as  regards  the  public  praise  and  adoration  of  Gc 
'  The  topics  of  devotion  (in  which  a  whole  congregation  can  re^J 
sonably  join)  are  few  ;  but  few  as  thetj  are,  thetj  can  he  made  nt 
more ;  (hetj  van  receive  no  grace  from  noDeUfj  of  sentiment^  am 
venj  little  from  novelty  of  expresaion/  We  are  inclined  to  udmi 
the  former  of  these  limitations  ;  and  even  if  we  were  to  deny  th^ 
latter,  the  poet  is  conrtned  to  a  verj'  inferior  branch  of  his  art/ 
who  can  only  invest  common  tbouglus  w'nh  appropriate  or  grace- 
ful language*  Yet,  will  the  writer  of  hymns,  which  are  to  convej 
the  feeiingti  of  praise  or  supplication  conimon  to  a  multitude  oi 
believers,  dare  to  advance  farther,  particularly  in  a  religion  s<l 
spiritual  as  Protestant  Cluistiauity,  and  so  entirely  divested 
lluit  pomp  and  circumstance,  %vhich  in  the  Jewish,  and  even  to 
liic  Itoman  Catholic  church,  furnished  tlie  poet  with  his  tnoni 
splendid  illuslratiniis  and  magniticent  images  ?  Those  who  appea 
to  die  poetical  sublimity  of  tlie  public  hymns  of  thi:  Ht-brewSp^l 
should  call  to  mind,  n<it  merely  their  inspiration,  but  likewise 
their  abundant  treasures  of  description,  allitsion,  and  amplifi- 
cation, the  perpetual  miracles  and  wondeis  of  their  history,  the 
supposed  actual  and  viNihle  presence  uf  the  divinity  in  the  She- 
chinah  uithiu  the  temple  ;  the  sensible  interference  of  the  God  of 
Israel  in  all  their  national,  ahuost  in  uH  lbt*ir  individiuil  trans- 
actions. W  hen  Christianity  transfers  these  to  its  own  use,  that  iti 
which  their  poetical  merit  maijily  consists,  tlieir  propriety,  truth^ 
and  distinctness,  must  materially  suffer.  'ihey  have  lost  tlieir 
realitv,  and  are  become  metaphors  and  iignres  ;  not  that  the  facts  of 
Christianity  are  wanting  in  sublimity,  but  they  are  few,  and  in 
our  public  worship  we  dare  not  go  beyond  what  is  written;  and 
what  is  written  is  so  expressed,  as  not  merely  by  its  sanctity  to 
prohibit,  but  by  its  simple  beauty  to  dafy  competition.  The 
Christian  poet  abroad  may  ihaw  as  largely  as  lie  pleases  on  the 
boundless  poetical  faith  ni  his  reader,  as  largely  as  J3ante,  Milton, 
and  '^ra.'iso  have  done ;  the  writer  of  hymns  nmst  not  venture  be* 
yond  the  religious  faith  of  ihose  whose  tlioughts  and  feelings  he 
is  to  express,  and  that  faitli  h  strictly  linrited  tu  the  ideas,  if  not 
the  words  of  revelation.  We  are  cooviuccd  that  this  di.stinctiou 
between  the  province  of  religious  and  devotional  poetry,  antl  that 
of  hymn-writjng,  must  be  distinctly  kepi  in  view,  both  to  motlerate 
the  ambition  of  die  wiiter,  and  the  expectations  of  the  Christian 
public*  I  nborn  poets  may  yet  appear, — exoriatur  aliquis  I  is  our 
devout  ejaculation, — who  may  sutpas:*  all  diat  has  yet  been  com- 
ported for  this  purpose;  but  lliey  will  scarcely  succeed  by  out- 
stepping 
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Sppmg  those  limits,   which  the  naluti?  of  their  design^  anil   ihe 

rpurpoi^e  Tor  which  llieir  poems  are  intended ,  have  unalterably  ilxed. 

|\Voukl  ihiit  he,  wliose  mind  was  so  deeply  i»itereslcil  in  \\\is  *ub- 

I  ject,  had  survived  to  pass   his  judgment   on   the  considerations 

fivhich  we  have  presumed  to  offer-  he,  from  whose  perfect  can- 

Idour,  if  jnst,  they  would  have  met  iminediale  approbation,  and 

I  by  whose  exquisite  taste,  if  erroneous,  llieir  fallacy  would  imnie- 

\  diately  have  been  detected !      But  it  was  othenvbe  decreed  ;  the 

name  of  Heber  could  scarcily  be  further  endeared  to  tlie  heart  of 

*  every  pious  and  enlightened  Christian  ;  aud  if  the  completion  of 

;  this  important  national  work  should  be  reserved   for  other  hand^, 

I  few  would  be  able,  out  of  tlie  abundance  of  their  claims  upon 

the  gratitude  and  admiration   of  all  Christians,  to  spare  so  well 

this   further  title   to  the   ihuukful  remembrance  and   affectionate 

fTeueration  of  the  Church* 


f  Abt,  III, — I.  Ireland:  i(s  EKih  and  their  Remedies.    By  Michael 

Thomas  Sadler.     London,     1828. 
|£,   The  Rpid  State  of  Ireland  in  xmi .     Londou.      1827- 
J5,   Letters  fr dm  the  Irish  Highlands,     London.      1825, 
14.  Ol/xervations  on  the  Necessity  of  a  Legal  Provision  for  the 

Irish  Poor.     By  John  Douglas,  Esq,     London,     18^8. 

r^T'HE  work  which  we  have  placed  first  at  the  head  of  tJm  article 
'   -^    deserves  to  be  generally  and  attentively  read.    The  author  has 
I  brought  together  a  body  of  factJi,  and  discusses,  with  great  clear- 
ness and  abdily,  principles  of  extreme  importance  with  reference  to 
tlie  various  remedies  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  suggested 
Wor  the  evils  and  miseries  under  which  Ireland  is  acknowledged  to 
tjabour*    Mr,  Maltlms  bus  contrived,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware, 
rto  revive  and  elevate  into  popularity  a  theory  originally  broached 
by  a  pliilosophical  infidel  of  the  seventeenth  centuiT.      lie  niain- 
I  taius  tliat,  by  a  \t\\v  of  nature  as  general  and  irresii^tible  in  its  ope- 
^jraliun  as   the  force  of  gravity,  mankind  increases  faster  than  the 
means  of  subsistence  ;  that  this  increase  ran  only  be  kept  in  cheek 
by  moral  restraint,  by  vice  or  by  misery.    Hence  it  b  inferred,  that 
the  miseiy  and  privation  of  the  human  race  must  increase  in  every 
Lcountry  in  llie  exact  ratio  of  the  multiplication  of  the  species,     lu 
M  work  w hich  he  is  now  preparing  for  the  press,  and  of  which  tfie 
[present  jiublication  was  originally  designed  to  form  a  supplement, 
Mr.  iSadler  proposes  to  demonstrate  that  this  theory  is  as  unphi- 
losophical  and  false  as  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  melancholy;  *  that 
tlie  fecnnditv  t»f  human  beings  is,  caeteris  paribus,  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  coudeusatign  of  their  numbers ;  and  tiiat  the  variation  in  that 
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fecundity  is  effectuated  not  b)  the  wretchedness,  but  by  the  happH 
ness  and  prosperity  of  the  species/  Upon  the  consitleralioii  of  tluf 
subject,  we  shall  not  enter  at  present :  a  more  convenient  oppoi 
tunity  will  prol>ably  occur,  when  Mr.  Sadler^s  forthcoming  worl 
bhiiW  have  made  it^- appearance.  Until  we  have  seen  the  w^bolt 
of  tlie  case  wiiich  he  proposes  to  establish,  it  would  be  obviously 
premature  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  point  in  issue  betweco 
him  aud  Mr.  Mallhus.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  venture  ta 
state  our  conviction  that  uo  member  of  the  community  will  rejoiot 
more  heartily  than  Mr.  Malthus  himself,  if  it  can  be  satisfac- 
torily shown  that  the  power  which  establislies  llie  relation  sub* 
sisting  between  the  number  of  the  hunum  race,  and  the  supplj 
of  food  provided  for  their  subsistence,  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  ia^ 
the  misery  and  privation,  but  in  the  happiness  and  atluence 
mankind. 

In  the  teeth,  to  all  appearance,  of  tlie  Malthusian  theory,  Mr, 
Sadler  has  already  proved,  by  indisputable  evidence,  that  the 
present  condition  of  ihe  peasantry  of  Ireland,  however  destitute  and 
miserable,  is  still  much  superior  to  that  of  the  population  of  the 
same  island  some  centuries  ago,  when  the  nuniber  of  the  people 
did  not  exceed  one  million.  Spenser  describes  them  as  inhabiting" 
*  stie,H  rather  than  houses,  which  are  the  chiefest  cause  of  the 
faiTuer's  so  beastly  manner  of  lite  and  savage  condition,  lying  and 
living  together  with  his  beast,  in  one  house,  in  oue  room,  in  one 
bed,  that  is,  cletin  straw,  or  rather  a  foul  dunghill/  In  I07»p  Sir 
William  Petty  computed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  amounted 
to  about  one  million  three  hundred  thousand.  Their  iiabitationa^ 
he  says,  '  are  lamentable  wretched  cabins,  such  as  tliemselvei 
could  make  in  three  or  four  days,  not  worth  five  shtlliugs  the  build* 
ing,' — and  lilthy  and  disgusting  to  a  degree  which  renders  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  refrain  from  quoting  his  description.  *  Out  of  the 
two  hundred  thousand  houses  of  Ireland,'  says  this  eminent  writer 
on  political  arithmetic,  *  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  are 
wretched  cabins,  without  eliimney,  window  or  door  simt,  even 
wor^e  than  those  of  the  savages  of  America/  Their  food,  at 
the  same  period,  fully  corresponded  with  the  wretchedness  of 
their  dwellnij^f.  *  It  consisteth,'  states  Sir  William  Petty,  *  of 
cakes,  whereof  a  penny  serves  for  each  a  week;  potatoes  from 
August  (ill  May ;  mussels,  cockh-s,  and  oysters  near  the  sea ; 
eggs  and  butler  made  very  rancid  by  keeping  iu  bogs:  as  for 
flesh,  tltey  seldom  eat  it ;  they  can  content  themselves  with  pota* 
toes/  About  half  a  century  afterwards  (J  71^),  i>obbs,  a  maa 
particularly  conversant  with  die  general  condition  of  Ireland,  esti* 
mated  that  its  population  had  increased  to  two  millions.  He  states 
that  '  the  common  people  are  very  poorly  clothed^  go  barelegged 
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half  the  year,  and  very  rarely  taste  of  that  Aeah  meat  with  which 
we  so  much  abound,  bui  are  pinched  in  every  article  of  life,' 
Not  long  afterwards.  Swift,  in  his  short  view  of  Ireland,  says, 

I  f  *•  Whatever  ?tran^er  took  a  journey  amongst  us  would  be  apt  to  think 

liimself  travellings  in  Lapland  or  Iceland,  rather  than  in  a  country  80 

fevoured  by  nature  a3  ours,  both  in  fniitfulnes3  of  soil  and  teinperaiuro 

of  climate.     The  miserable  dress  and  diet,  and  dsvelLing  of  the  people; 

'  tlie  general  desolation  in  most  parts  uf  tht?  kingdom ;  the  old  seats  of 

1  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  niins,  and  no  new  ones  in  their  stead ;  the 

*Ues  of  the  farmers,  who  pay  great  rents,  living  in  filth  and  nasti- 

B,  upon  butter-milk  and  potatoes,  without  a  shoe  or  stocking  to  their 

t,  or  a  house  so  convenient  as  an  English  hog-stie  to  receive  them. 

\  These,"  says  Swift,  **  are  the  comfortable  sights  which  await  an  ab- 

f  lentee  when  he  may  he  induced  to  travel  for  once  amongst  them  to 

j  learn  their  language  ;'*  or, '  as  at  present,'  adds  Mr,  Sadler,  *  to  make 

r  a  book,  and  talk  patriotically  on  his  return/ 

The  disciples  of  Mr*  Malthus  use  the  number  of  idle  and  un- 
occupied labourers  as  an   argument   to   prove   that   the   present 

[population  of  Ireland  is  redundanl.  This  fact  will  not  sustain 
tlie  inference  which  is  drawn  from  it*  Sir  William  Petty  assures 
ills  that,  in  his  time,  when  the  population  of  Ireland  did  not 
I  exceed  one  million  three  hundred  tliousand,  one-ffth  of  the 
I  whole  w^ere  not  employed.  However  wretched  may  be  the  pre- 
[tent  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland^  it  is  not  quite  so  bad 
[as  this. 

The  scarcities  which  occasionally  prevail  in  Ireland  have  been 
[put  forward  as  furuisljing  another  proof  of  a  superabundant  po- 
jptdation.  This  argument,  also,  Mr,  Sadler  has  mt^st  completely 
jfefuted.  It  is  a  fact  capable  of  being  substantiated  by  iudia- 
Iputable  evidence,  tliat, 

*  in  former  times,  wlien  the  population  of  Ireland  was  extremely  scanty, 
these  scarcities  not  only  occurred  much  more  frequently,  but  continued 
much  longer  than  they  have  done  at  any  recent  period.  **  If  our  crop 
fails/*  says  Archbishop  Boulter,  '*or  yields  indifferently,  our  poor  have 
not  money  to  buy  bread.  This  was  the  ease  in  1 7«5,  and  last  j^ar ; 
and  without  a  prodigious  crop,  will  be  more  so  this  year.  When  I  went 
my  vi?<itation  last  year,  barley,  in  some  inland  places,  sold  at  six  shillings 
the  bushel  to  make  bread  of;  and  oatmeal,  the  bread  of  the  north,  sold 
for  twice  or  thrice  its  usual  price.  We  met  all  the  roads  full  of  whole 
families  that  had  left  their  homes  to  l>eg  abroad,  since  their  neighbours 
had  nothing  to  relieve  them  with.  And  as  the  winter  subsistence  of 
the  |jO(jr  is  chiefly  potatoes,  this  scarcity  drove  the  poor  to  begin  with 
their  jKilatoes  before  they  were  fiill  grovni,  §o  that  they  have  lost  half 
the  benefit  of  liiem,  and  have  spent  their  st*jck  two  montlui  sooner  thuA 
usual ;  and  uatinual  is,  at  this  distance  from  harvest,  in  many  partsi  of 
the  kingdom,  three  times  the  customary  price  \  so  thai  this  summer 

will 
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U'ill  be  more  fatal  to  ns  tlian  the  la^t,  when^  I  fear,  many  hundreds 
lierisfied  of f ami  tie."  * 

In  subsequent  letters  adtlressed  to  llie  Duke  of  Newcastle,  be 

5ives  a  nio^t  lueliuiclioly  picture  of  the  misery  and  privalioii  of  thei 
risfi  populatifin,  and  icpresentii  tliem  as  *  suffering  little  less  than 
a  famine  every  other  year.'  On  must  of  these  occasions,  public 
subscriptions  were  raised,  and  grants  of  money  made  from  the 
Exchequer  for  their  rdief*  About  1740,  Aviien  the  population 
of  Ireland  did  not  exceed  one- third  of  its  present  amount,  these 
scenes  of  misery  and  horror  returne<i  :  between  1741  and  17^2 
the  price  of  flour  had  risen  above  four  hundred  per  cent.,  and 
thousands  of  poor  people  are  said  to  have  perished  through 
absolute  slarvalion.  In  the  years  17^7,  17(i5,  1770  and  1771 
deal ihs  occurred:  privute  subscriptions  were  raised,  and  grants 
of  public  money  made  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  population^ 
although  Ireland  contained  at  that  time  at  least  forty  acres  of 
land  for  the  support  of  each  family.  Hence,  it  appears j  that  in 
a  period  of  less  than  half  a  century,  that  is,  from  17-4  to  1772, 
there  occurred  in  Ireland  wluit  may  be  termed  eleven  years  of 
famine ;  the  highest  number  of  the  people  being  about  two 
millions  and  a  half.  Since  dial  period,  the  population  of  Ireland 
ha5  almost  trebled  its  then  amount.  What  has  been  the  result  ? 
Have  the  scarcities  and  dearths  of  Ireland  come  to  be,  as  popu^ 
latton  increased,  of  more  freque^il  occurrence,  of  longer  duration, 
or  of  greater  intensity  t 

*  Can  those  who  now  hear  me  deny/  said  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Foster,  (addressing,  in  1800,  the  representatives  of  Ireland,  who, 
it  is  presumed,  will  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  pretty  compe- 
tent to  form  an  opinion  on  this  matter,)  *  that  since  the  period  of 
1782,  Ireland  has  risen  in  civilization,  in  wealth,  in  manufactures, 
in  a  greater  proportion,  and  with  a  more  rapid  progress  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe/  The  late  Lord  Sheffield,  than 
whom  no  man  had  paid  moie  attention  to,  or  was  more  intimately 
conversant  vvilh,  I  lie  athiirs  and  condition  of  that  isUmd,  asserts, 
that  *  the  improvement  of  Ireland  is  as  rapid  as  any  country 
ever  experienced/  In  180j  Major  Newenham  presented  the 
public  with  a  series  of  tables,  which  throw  great  light  on  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  population  ami  condition  of  his  native 
land,  lie  assures  his  readers,  iliat  tliese  *  tables  evince,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  a  most  rapid  increase  of  the  people 
in  Ireland :  and,  at  the  same  time,  exhibit  in  a  clear  light,  i 
this  interesting  fact  that,  within  the  last  live-and-twenty  years,  fl 
or  thereabout,  the  food  in  that  country  has  not  been  merely  ^ 
commensurate  Mith,  but  has  grcaflij  surpassed  the  rapid  and 
^ell-authenticated   increase  of   its  population/     To   the  same 
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effect  we  shall  give  an  extract  from  l!ie  anonymous  pauiptikt, 
which  professes  to  give  a  correct  representation  of  *  llie 
Real  State  of  Ireland  in  1827.'  The  autlior  is  evidently  a 
man  of  talents,  of  sound  sense  ami  of  correct  feeling  :  he  has  re- 
§ided  for  years  among  ihc  iieasantry  whose  condition  he  describes; 
he  speaks  to  facts  of  which  he  has  been  an  eye-witness* 

•  Notwithstanding  the  vnlderness  of  words,  oral  and  written,  which 
Kas  of  late  years  been  wasted  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  the  pa- 
foxysra  of  legislation  under  which  we  have  laboured,  arising  out  of 
the  perpetual  discussion  of  her  misfortunes  and   her   fauhs,    I  am 

I  grieved  to  acknowledge  that  the  proceedings  even  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  parliament  compel  me  to  think  that  the  people  of  Eugland  arc 

,  greatly  uninformed,  or,  what  is  worse,  greatly  misinformed  as  to  our 
real  condition.  A  plain  Englishman  despairs  of  eliciting  truth  from 
the  mass  of  conflicting  testimonies  that  exist  on  the  subject ;  and  I  am 
persuaded,  that  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  is  much  less  favourable,  with  respect  to  Ireland  and  her 

I  population,  than  it  would  be,  but  for  the  violence  of  certab  political 

I  agitators,  who  put  forward,  in  the  most  conspicuous  light,  the  worst 

I  aspect  of  our  country,  and  the  woi'st  portion  of  our  population,  (namelVt 

I  themselves,)  so  as  to  prevent  the  whole  truth  from  being  accurately 
Icnown.  I  myself,  whilst  1  lived  oiUy  in  the  capital,  was  satisfied  with 
such  vague  notions  of  our  pea^iantry,  as,  that  they  were  very  dirty 

'  and  cheerful  whilst  they  could  get  enough  of  potatoes,  and  very 
wretched  and  turbulent  when  they  could  not ;  that  popeiy  and  potatoes 
\rere,  in  themselves,  baneful  e^ils,  greatly  incompatible  v^ith  peace 

^and  order  ;  and,  finally,  that  of  all  the  king's  subjects  the  men  of  the 
south  of  Ireland  were  the  most  ignorant  and  miserable  :  but  of  late 
years  I  have  resided  much  amongst  those  very  men  of  the  south,  and 
my  views  on  these  subjects  have  undergone  considerable  modification 
in  consequence/ — Read  Stale  of  Ireland,  pp.  2,  3, 

'  That  a  tolerably  large  sum  of  privation  and  distress  docs  exist  in 

N Ireland  is  indeed  undeniable;  but  since  I  have  resided  in  the  country, 
and  have  become  minutely  acquainted  with  the  facts,  I  have  satisfied 
inyself  that  the  suffering,  taken  absolutely,  is  considerably  less  than 
baa  been  generally  supposed  ;  that,  compared  with  the  hardships  en- 
dured by  the  population  of  England,  its  excess  is  not  so  very  great, 
and  that  this  excess,  such  as  it  15,  will  gradually  diminish  till  it  vanish 
altogether,  even  without  the  aid  of  any  new  express  enactments  on  the 

i  subject* 

*  1  hare  heard  men,  who  coidd  talk  on  most  subjects  with  an  ordi* 
nary  degree  of  sanity*  assert,  that  the  majority  of  the  working  classes 
in  Ireland  live,  or,  rather,  starve,  u|x}n  potatoes  and  water  as  their 
only  means  of  sustenance  ;  and  that  tht ir  only  clothing  consists  of  the 
coarsest  rags,  so  turn  that  tliey  are  never  taken  off  at  night,  because 
the  owner  muiit  despair  of  again  finding  Ids  way  into  them,  should  he 

any  time  incautiously  doff  them  from  Im  person.     These  and  manv 
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audi  tilings  I  heard,  and  partly  I  believed  tliem,  but  now  I  know  tbit 
these  things  are  not  true.  The  race  of  very  small  farmers  (I  do  ool 
mean  in  person,  for  tWy  are  commonly  tall  varlets)  is,  indeed,  mudi 
more  numerous  here  than  in  England,  or  than  it  is  at  all  desirable  it 
should  be  anywhere j  but  it  very  rarely  happens  that  these  men,  hold- 
ing", as  they  do,  from  six  up  to  sixty-acres  of  land,  Irish  measurement, 
fail  to  procure  moderately  good  food  and  raiment,  wliere\vith  they  can 
be  content.  It  is  true  that  very  little  money  circulates  amongst  them  ; 
I  myself  have  known  rq^eated  instances  of  twelve  such  farmers  being 
unable  to  club  together  five  pounds  at  a  time  when  they  earnestly  de- 
sired to  do  so,  nor  is  this  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  amongst  an  agri- 
cultural population  unaided  by  manufactures ;  but  the  poorest  of  them 
has,  at  leasts  one  cow,  and  several  pigs  and  poultr)%  and  most  of  them 
have  more  cows  than  one,  and  a  horse.  The  produce  of  the  farm  (io* 
eluding  buttt-r,  wliich  those  who  are  pcxorest  sell,  and  do  not  eat) 
pays  the  rent  and  other  land  charges,  supplies  the  family  with  potatoes, 
feeds  the  live  stock  ahovementioned.  The  man  and  sons  not  yet  mar* 
ried,  besides  tilling  the  land  and  cutting  turf  for  fuel,  which  is  com- 
monly a  privilege  of  tbt^ir  holding,  are  able  to  devote  some  time  to 
the  laljour  of  others,  either  in  ornamental  impravement  for  their  land- 
lord or  upon  the  public  roads.  The  usual  rate  *of  wages  for  country 
labour  is  eight- pence  a  day,  and  thotjgh  they  cannot  al\inys  procure 
employment  when  they  wish  for  it,  even  at  this  small  remuneration, 
yet  they  can  and  do  procure  enough  to  enable  them  to  pro\^de  them- 
selves and  their  faniiiies  with  clothes  and  other  indispensable  neces- 
saries, and  remember,  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  very  poorest  class 
of  farmers.' 

•  I  had  occasion  lately  to  inqnire  after  the  welfare  of  the  family  of 
one  of  our  tenants  who  had  died  some  time  before,  *^  How  are  Peggy 
Doolan  and  her  children  coining  on  since  she  lost  her  husband  ?  "  said 
1  to  the  under-steward.  **  Is  it  the  widow  Doolan,  that  lives  j'ander 
below  on  the  hill,  your  honour  ?"  "The  same."  **  Troth,  thin,  plase 
your  honor,  I  seen  them  have  plenty  of  elegant  pratees,  wid  eggs 
galore,  an  lashins  of  milk,  an  its  hard  if  that  doesn't  sarve  them,  wid 
your  honour  8  good  word,"  Such,  I  can  assure  you  to  be  much  mora 
nearly  a  true  description  of  the  fare  of  the  Irish  peasantry  in  general, 
than  ihe  potatoes  and  water  above  recited.  We  have  all  been  so  much 
in  the  habit  of  talking  about  the  moral  degradation  of  the  Irish,  their 
fiUh  and  their  misery,  as  things  of  course  and  undeniably  true,  that,  I 
fear,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  undeceive  th*^  public  mind  on  the  subject, 
and  to  convince  men — especially  those  whom  it  is  most  ini]>ortant  to 
convinre,  the  manufacturers,  namely,  and  capitali^^ts  of  England — that 
Ireland  is  really  a  place  where  a  great  deal  of  industry,  comfort,  and 
happiness  airea<Jy  exist  amongst  the  common  people  ;  where  justice  is 
truly  and  indifferently  administered  by  general  laws,  much  in  the  man- 
ner it  is  on  their  own  side  of  the  Chaimel,  and  where  all  the  paroe  pro- 
visions for  the  security  of  rights  and  property  exiat,  and  are  carried 
mt0  effect  with  nearly  the  same  certainty  and  speed  as  amongst  them- 
selves* 
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ielv€5.  In  truth,  like  Ajax  in  the  fight,  we  ask  hut  for  light  aurl  fmr 
*pUy;  give  us  these  and  a  clear  stage»  and  in  all  brotherly  nffprtion 
%ill  we  try  a  fall  with  oierry  England ;  nor  let  it  be  forgotten*  whiUt 
we  improve  each  other*»  strength  and  skill  in  the  friendly  ccmtest,  that 
should  we  at  any  time  avail  ourselves  of  the  Rosicrucian  privilege,  so 
lunged  for  by  Celia,  to  take  the  strong  fellow  by  llie  leg,  we  mean  no 
harm  by  it,  but  only  follow  our  national  method  of  displaying  love  and 
I  regard.'— /6*W.  p,  14 — 19, 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  pronounce,  upon  evidence  whidi  cannot 
be  disputed,  that,  whatever  increase  may  l»avc  taken  place  in  the 
population  of  Ireland  within  the  la*jt  two  lutndred  vcain^  the  pro- 
duce raised  in  that  counli v  for  subsisting  them  has  iucicased  m  a 
much  greater  ratio.     The  produce  of  Ireland  bears  a  much  greater 
proportion  to  the  *  seven  millions '  of  the  nineteenth  century  than 
the  food    raised   in   that   island  did    to  the  *  one  million  *  of  tlie 
I  aeveuteentli   centun  *      Although   still  far  behind   the  same  rlasn 
in  England,  it  must  yet  be  acknowledged,   that,  for  the  last  fifty 
,  years,  a  rapid  and  progressive  improvement  has  been  taking  place 
m   the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry.      Notwithstanding  tb« 
'  groans  which  have  been  sent  forth  on  the  subject,  each  coiutti- 
tuent  member  of  the  existing  *  seven  millions'  is  better  lodged^ 
better  chjthed,  and  belter  fed,  than  he  would  have   been  hud  he 
been  a  contemporary  of  the  one  million  that  fed  on  shamrocks  and 
(lived  in  sties  in  the  time  of  Sir  W  illiam  Petty.     While  the  popu* 
I  l&tion  of  Ireland  was  thin,  and  scattered  over  a  partially  occupied 
I  ind  imperfectly  cultivated  surface,  it  was  exposed  to  constantly 
lecurring  famines,  and  to  epidemics  and  pestilential  fevers,  uri^ing 
1  from  a  deticiency  of  food,  which  swept  away  the  people  In  thou- 
I  sands  and  tens  of  tiiou^ands.      Now  that  the  greater  pioportiun 
I  of  the  land   of  that  island  has  been  reclaimed  and  bi-ought  under 
I  tillage,  and  that  the  density  of  the  population  has  increased  four 
or  Hve-fold,  these  periodical  visitations  of  famine  and  fever  return 
'uilli  less  frequency  and  diminished  violence;  for  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  that   the  distress  in  18*22,  was  entirely  independent  of  b 
deficiency  in  the  usual  protluce  of  IrelainL 

The  slightest  iiive*^ ligation  of  the  progress  of  Mociety  in  thif 
country  wUI  furnish  ample  evidence  of  a  similar  tendency*  If 
\*m^  go  back  to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeeiitli  centuries,  when  our 
population  was,  in  comparison  with  its  present  amount^  thin  and 
scanty,  we  shall  find  that  evils  and  surtermi^s,  winch  nfliir  trd 
.Ireland  at  a  late  period,  then  prevailed  in  England:  scunitv, 
'dearths,  famines,  were  calamities  of  constant  recurrence;  rind 
these  were  followed  by  their  inevitable  consetpienceb — epidemics 
and  pestilential  diseases,  which  »we|n  away  thousands  of  the 
people.      It  may  be  most  safely   asserted,   that,  of  tlie  twelve 
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mill  ions  of  people  whith  Euf^laiid  now  contains,  each  todie 
vidiial  is  mort'  ctimmodioiislv  lodged,  more  comfoitably  clothed^ 
and  more  jdciitifully  fed,  Huiu  an  individual  of  tlie  same  class  and 
fetation,,  while  the  |topiiIation  of  the  country  did  not  exceed  one- 
half  or  one-third  its  present  numben  This  invprovcment  in  the 
comforts  and  acconnnotlution  of  the  conmuiuity  has  produced  a 
very  salnlary  anti  perceptible  elTert  nj>on  the  health  of  the  pub- 
lic :  it  has  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  of  tlie  pestilential  and  epide-* 
niic  diseai^es  which  were  formerly  so  fatal  among  ns,  and  made  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  average  duration  of  human  life. 
These  are  facts  ;  and,  knowing  theni>  our  minds  are  free  irom 
certain  melancholy  forebodings,  which  haunt  the  imaginations  and 
almost  disorder  llie  intellects  of  certain  economists.  In  a  word, 
we  can  look  to  the  population  of  Ireland,  large  as  it  is,  and 
larger  as  it  must  become,  without  fear — provided  only  that  the 
Iri.«jh  proprietors  will  seriously  bestir  tliemselves  about  the  im- 
provement anil  extension  of  Irish  agriculture. 

We  are  far  from  doubting  that  emigration  is  a  subject  which 
ought,  at  all  times,  to  engage  the  serious  attention  of  the  rulers 
and  legislators  of  this  great  colonizing  empire  ;  but  we  have  niauy 
doubts  indeed  whether  it  be  one  tliat  has  any  claims  to  fix  the 
studies  and  researches  at  this  moment  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Irish  soil,  with  the  view  of  either  bettering  the  condition  of  their 
peasantry  or  the  amount  of  their  rentals.  ^Vssuming,  however^ 
for  a  moment,  that  the  removal  of  a  i>art  of  the  Irish  population 
should  be  productive  of  the  consefpiences  which  many  able  and 
amiable  persons  expect  from  the  measure,  at  whose  expense  is  it 
proposed  to  carr)^  it  into  effect  ?  Principal ly,  it  would  seem,  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  of  England.  It  is  recommended ^  that  the 
land-o\^iier»  of  this  country  should  raise  loaas— that  is,  should 
mortgage  their  manors  ^jr^j  (anio — in  order  to  transport  into  the  co- 
lonies the  redundant  population  which  iucumber;?  an  Irish  estate, 
and,  by  that  means,  enable  its  om  ner  to  draw  from  it  a  larger  rent, 
which  be  may  expend  in  Paris,  at  Home,  or  Naples.  We  arc  con- 
viDced  that  such  a  scheme  never  can  be  carried  into  effect:  at  least, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  worthy  of  any  very  serious  con- 
aideruliou.  The  landlords  of  Euglaiul  will  assuredly  pause  before 
they  consent  to  add  to  tire  incumbrances,  already  pressing  pretty 
heavily  upon  their  estates,  by  raising  funds  to  be  expended  upon 
any  such  project. 

This  being  the  state  of  the  C|ue9tion,  we  would  reconnnend 
those  who  have  evinced  so  much  laudable  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  hish  poor,  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  internal  resources  of  tl»at  island.  i\s  they  cannot  lind  the 
means   of  trauspoiting   the  unoccupied  labourers  of  Ireland  to 
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the  colonies,  we  should  advuc  them  to  tr}-  what  can  be  done 
towards  famishing  them  widi  employment  at  liome.  M  ilhont  refer- 
ring to  inannfacluring  or  mechanical  employments,  it  would  really 
seem  llitit,  at  present  nt  least,  there  is  room  enough  for  the  pro- 
titable  employment  of  every  arm  in  Ireland,  oh  the  better  cnlli- 
lalion  of  the  land  which  lias  been  already  reclaimed  there ;  and, 
supposing  Uiat  this  should  not  be  the  case,  it  offers,  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  peasantry^  an  e^ttent  of  waste  which  cannot  be 
very  speedily  exhausted. 

But  the  constant  cry  with  respect  to  Ireland  is  the  want  orca[>ital. 
It  is  not,  we  believe,  seriously  denied  by  any  one  who  has  at  all 
studied  the  subject,  that  Ireland  contains  a  large  extent  of  highly 
productive  waste  land,  which  would  produce  abundant  subiiistence 
for  a  more  numerous   population  than  she  at  present  possesses,  if 
the  capital  existed  which  is  required  for  cuUivating  it.     We  would 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  those  who  make  this  admission,  whether 
an  emigrant    can    be   settled   either  in  Canada   or   New  South 
Wales,  without  a  considerable  outlay  '     Must  not  a  provision  be 
lade  for  supporting  him   and  his   family  until  the  time  arrives 
flirhen  he  may  expect  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  own  exertions  ?    We 
iliaye  never  heard   that  the   most  favoured   soil  of  the  American 
[Continent  produces  spontaneously  the  tbod  ret|uired   for  the  sub- 
I  iistence  of  a  new  ly  arrived  colonist ;   before  the  field  can  become 
i^uitful,  before  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  can  be  reaped,  the  forest 
(must  be  felled,  ihe  land  nmst  be  cleared  and  tilled.     So  evident, 
ndeed,  is  the  necessity  of  an  advance  of  capital  in  settling  an 
[emigrant  in  our  transatlantic  colonies,  that  voluminous  and  mi- 
Illute   calculations  have  been   made  of  the  expence   which   must 
[be  incurred   on  account  of  each  family,  and   this  cost  ha^  been 
estimated  at  sixty  pounds.     If  it  be  necessary  to  call  upon  the 
public  to  raise  any  capital  for  tlie  employment  of  tho  unoccupied 
Irish  peasant,  would  it  not  be  at  least  as  advisable  to  expend  it 
settling  him  on  some  portion   of  tliose  five  millions  of  fertile 
[land  w  hich  his  own  country  now  contains  in  a  state  of   waste  I 
Sixty  pounds  would  be  a  little  fortune   to  an  Irish  labourer.     It 
would  build  a  far  more  comfortable  residence  than  he  has  been 
uccuslomed  to  occupy,  and  would  supply  him  and  his  family  with 
every  article  of  subsistence  which  he  considers  necessary,  until  the 
bounty  of  nature  pours  into  his  lap  tlie  fruit  of  his  own  industry* 
If  in  any  district   of  that  island   the   population  has,  from  any 
Causes,  become  redundant,  let  the  excess  be  employed  in  reclaim- 
ing and  cultivating  the  bogs  and  wastes  of  their  native  country—* 
while  any  such  bogs  and  wastes  remain.     'I'he  beneht  which  the 
labourer  himself  would   derive  from  such  a  measure  would  be  at 
least  as  great  as  any  lliat  could  be  expected  from  his  deportation 
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to  the  colonies ;  and  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  it 

to  the  proprit'lfjr  of  the  Irish  soil  would  be  incidcuhibly  greater. 
The  luiuct'iipit'd  liibonrers,  who  now  impovensh  and  weaken  the 
com tn unity*  would  thus  be  rendered  the  source  of  wealth  aod 
stieugdi ;  idleutiis  would  give  place  to  industry;  poverty  and 
insubordination  to  abundance  and  tranquil  contentment;  and  iho 
productive  pov\ers  of  that  highly  fertile  island  would  be  gradually 
and  full)  dtveloped.  So  ample  are  the  resources  which  Ireland 
presents   for   the  profitable  eniployment  of  a   rapidly-in creasing 

Copulation,  that  ages  must  elapse  before   they  are  entirely   ex- 
a  ™ 
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hausted*     To  do  ftdl  justice  to  the  natural  resources  of  her  soil 

merely  (to  say  uolliing  at  present  of  her  lisheries,  manufactures^     ^ 

8cc,  &€.),  would  require  a  vast  addition  to  her  present  population*     ■ 

The  supposition  that,  while  one-third  of  the  wliole  suiface  of  that 

island,  aUliou^h  capuhle  of  cultivation,  is  in  a  slate  of  nature;  and 

K   while,  nujR'over,  llif  laud  already  occupied  might,  by  the  appli* 

I  ration  of  additional  labour,  be  rendered  iucalculably  more  pro- 

H  duciive  than  it  is  at  present ; — the  removal  of  any  portion  of  the 

■  exi^^tin^  labmtrers  could  benertt  the  Irish  land-holders  is  surely  a  wild 

■  delusion.  Ihat  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  this  imperfectly  culti- 
vated soil — that  the  pr«>prietnrs  of  these  reclaimable  but  uncut* 
tivated  \\aj*tes,  should  conceive  that  any  serious  aud  permanent 

■  benetit  could  accrue  to  them,  from  the  removal  of  the  only  instru- 

■  tnents  by  which  their  tillage  might  be  improved  and  their  wastes 
rendered  productive,  appears  to  us  all  but  incredible. 

To  those  whoanege  that  no  pTolilablc  demand  can  be  created 
for  the  labour  of  die  neglected  and  unemployed  population  of 
Ireland,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  select  committee  on  the  employment  of  the  poor  in  1823»  _ 
Every  page  of  that  evidence  shows  that,  w  ith  proper  management,  ■ 
and  very  little  exertion  on  the  part  of  ihe  land-owners,  there  is 
ample  scope  for  an  indefinite  extension  of  the  linen  manufacture. 
In  various  parts  of  the  south  of  Irelanil,  the  fabrication  of  a  coarse 
article,  nearly  resembling  v^hat  the  drapers  call  plntilla^  has  been 
already  introduced  by  ihe  exertions  of  benevolcut  individuals  ;  and 
wherever  this  has  obtained  a  fixating,  we  hear  no  more  of  a  defi* 
ciency  of  labour,  or  of  a  superabundant  popuhilion :  every  hand 
is  tniploycd  ;  and  contentment  and  tranrpjillity  in  Ireland,  as  they 
do  cIhcm  here,  follow  in  the*  train  of  industry. 

To  those  who  are  anxious  to  ascertain  to  what  extent,  and  in 
what  manner  the  bogs  and  wa&tes  of  Ireland  can  be  rendered 
available  for  the  support  and  profitable  employment  of  her  in* 
ereasinv  population^  we  reconunend  the  perusal  of  the  evidence 
which  Mr,  Simmo  gave  before  the  emigration  committee,*    Lik# 
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his   former  evidence  before  the  corimiUtees  for   inquiring  into 
tlie  stale  of  IrelaiicJ,  it  abounds  with  information  re^^pecting  the 
great  natural  resources  of  that  island,  and  the  obstacles  and  tm< 
pediments  vvhicli  have  hitherto  rendered  them  uuavailabte.     We 
iieaitjly  wisli  our  limits  would  permit  ua  to  transcribe  the  whole 
of  this  admirable  evidence,  which  is  worth  ten  folios  of  tJieoiief 
and   spectdations ;    as  iWiSy  however,   is  impracticable,  we  ttiust 
reluctantly  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  abstract.     Mr.  Nimmo 
states  that  Ireland  contains  about  Ave  millions  of  English  acrea 
of  waste  land ;  that  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  reclaimable  ;  that 
the  expense  of  reclaiming  it  would  in  no  case  exceed,  and,  in 
genera),  would  be  considerably  under,  ten  pounds  per  acre;  and 
that  every  acre,  when  so  reclaimed,  %vou  Id  produce  to  the  owners 
ftnt  of  twenty  shillings  per  acre,  or  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  capital 
lexpended  in  improvements.     This  is  not  a  theory  or  speculation 
|4f  Mr*    Nimmo;  it   is  a  deduction    from  ascertained  facts,  the 
tictual  result  of  experiments  made  under  his  own^^uperintendence* 
the  summer  of  18*2(3,  a  trial  of  what  might  be  ctfected,  in  re* 
iaiming  bog,  was  made  upon  Lord  Patmerstoii's  estate.     Fifty 
'teres  of  bog,  which  contained  nothing  benelicial  in  the  way  of 
manure,  were  drained,  and  bnmght  into  a  state  tit  for  prc»ducing  a 
crop,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  seven  pounds  per  acre  ;  and, 
'  in  four  mont/is  ajler  the  ftpade  wnn  first  put  into  it,*  says  Mr, 
Nimmo,   *  we  had  very  tine  potatoes,  and  tuniips,  and  ra{>e,  and 
so  on,  growing  there  as  good  as  on  any  land  in  ihe  world,*    Lord 
IPahnerston  intends  keeping  these  lifty  acres  in  his  own  hands  for 
lAree  years,  and  expects  that  the  produce  will  reimburse  tlie  capi- 
[iitl  expended  in  effecting  the  improvement ;  and  Mr.  Nimmo  ex- 
[presses  his  crmtidence  that,  at  the  end  of  that  tenii,he  will  be  able 
I  to  let  this  land  for  thiity  shillings  per  acre.     This  nobleman  will 
rthus  have  added  tifty  acres  to  Ins  estate,  without  the  cost  of  one 
ingle  farthing*      It  should  aWj  be  stated,  tliat  the  whole  of  the 
Tieven  pounds  expended  on  each  acre,  was  laid  out  in  the  actual 
payment  of  the  labourers  employed  in  draining  tlie  land  :  they 
earned  at  the  rate  of  tenpence,  and  one  shilling  j>er  day.    All  that 
is  required  to  render  these  bogs  tit  for  tillage,  is  to  cut  open  drains 
about  four  feet  deep;  the^e  drains  requiring  merely  to  be  now  and 
ttften  scoured,  at  an  expense  which  is  represented  as  very  small  in-^ 
Ideed.    The  manure  best  adapted  for  the  improvement  of  the  Irish 
Qgs  is  calcareous  sand  ;  and  so  bountiful  lias  nature  «>howTi  herself 
Ireland,  that  few  instances  occur  where  this  species  of  manure 
Noes  not  most  abotmd  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  whore  its  applica- 
tion may  be  mo3t  useful.     The  muniticent  Autiior  of  nature  haa 
icattered  o\er  Ireland  the  elements  of  productiveness  with  a  lavitih 
hand.    On  one  spot  is  deposited  tlie  manure ;  and  in  the  next  the 
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species  of  soil,  to  the  improvement  of  which  it  is  exactly  adapted : 
while  man  overlooks  or  turns  aside  from  these  gifts^  and  groans 
over  tlie  nuiltiplicatioii  of  his  race.  We  think  tlie  public  in 
general,  and  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  in  particular, 
are  deeply  hidebted  to  Lurd  Palmerston  for  the  experiment 
which  he  has  made :  it  is  not  any  longer  a  mere  theory ;  it 
is  a  fact  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  disputed  or 
cavilled  at,  that  a  coasiderable  proportion  of  the  bogs  of  Ire- 
land are  capable  of  yielding  a  large  remnneralion  for  any  con- 
ceivable capital  which  may  be  expended  in  reclaiming  them.  Are 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  all  asleep?  Or  are  they  all  expatriated? 
Can  example  make  no  impression  upon  them?  Is  it  conceivable 
that  they  sliould  continne  to  overlook  so  wide  a  field  (or  the  em- 
ployment of  tbeir  unoccupied  country  men »  and  so  obviouii  and  in- 
exhaustible a  source  of  wealth  to  themselves  ?* 

The  extension  and  improvement  of  agriculture  are  llie  great 
objects  whicli  ought  to  fix  the  attention  of  l!ie  friends  of  Ireland  ; 
but,  before  these  can  be  grappled  witli  to  any  adequate  extent^ 
the  legislature  of  the  empire  at  large  has^  in  our  hund>le  opinion, 
a  most  grave  and  weighty  duty  lo  perform  to  tlie  population 
of  Ireland.  In  a  word,  we  are  of  opinion,— and  the  ophiion 
seems  to  be  gradually  gaining  grtumtl  in  this  country, — that  some 
organised  system  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy,  and  the  em- 
ployment and  subsistence  of  the  unoccupied  and  impotent  poor, 
would  lend  more  than  any  other  single  measure  to  augment  the 
resources  and  promote  the  tranqnillily  of  Ireland ,  During  the 
present  session  of  parliament,  our  readers  are  aware,  that  Air, 
G rattan  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  legislature  to  sanctioa 
the  introduction  of  a  law  for  the  maintenance  and  employment 
I  of  the  Irish  poor,  similar  in  its  principle,  akhoiigh  not  so  in  some 
of  lis  minor  details,  to  the  system,  which,  for  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies, has  prevailed  in  this  country.  I'he  supporters  of  this 
measure  have  been  baffled  for  the  present  :  we  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  ihrm  relimpiish  their  object  in  despair;  if  they  perse- 
vere, we  feel  persuaded  tliat  they  will  in  the  end  make  converts 
of  their  opponents* 

•  Mr.  Slricktand,  another  witnM?  extremely  well  conversant  with  ibe  cnndiCiori  of 
IreUtid,  confirms  in  every  pirticufjir  the  teslimonyor  Mr.  Nlmmo,  *  Ite  thinks  the  CX'- 
pcn*e  of  recl«iminf  the  bog*  and  w»»teit  of  Irdand  would  be  even  somewbAl  lower  titan 
the  ttlimjite  of  Mr  Nimmo.  He  hits  no  doubt  that  tliJrty  shlUmgi  an  acre  v\ouId  be 
9ot  ooly  promised,  but  paid,  ai  rent  for  land  llnw  reclaimed,  as  be  Kces  inatAnces  of  it 
^v*^  <i  "V  The  immediate  lienclit  ibat  the  redundant  poor  would  obtain  would  be  lh« 
«  >t  of  their  laliottr;  U^eir  lubour  would   immcdiatety   become  valuable^  as  it 

V  II  demand  for  the  improvement  of  the  bogs.*     He  further  atalei*  bis  comiclioa 

that  there  i«  ample  employment  for  iho  whole  of  Ibe  population,  through  a  long  cour*e  of 
««arm,  in  rectairainf  the  bogv  of  Ireland ;  and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  same  land, 
ftfWr  It  wi»  improved,  would  furnbh  ample  einplo^meiit  for  the  peoplej  if  no  other  pro* 
f  Ubl«  iourcc  of  employment  should  In  the  mean-time  an»e. 
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For  we  are  nrvt  among  iliosto  wUo  nuiiiily  tisciibo  the  opposition 
oft c rod  to  ilie  introduction  of  a  le^ijal  si) stem  tVir  relii'vuiiij  the 
Irish  poor  to  the  seUbh  cupidity  of  the  landlords  oH  Ireland. 
^TlvM  the  absentee  owners  of  Irish  estates  arer«*8pon!*ible  for  mui  li 
of  the  misery  and  degradation  visible  iimoug  itjeir  tenant*;,  t«  a  fiict 
winch  HO  person,  Mr.  MucuHckIi  alone  excepted,  will  tuidertuke 
to  deny,  liut  we  cannot  doubt  that  dieir  resistance  to  tl»c  iutro-* 
duction  of  poor  laws  into  that  ill-fated  portion  of  the  Hrilish  do- 
minions arises  from  deluiiion  and  prejudice,  which  calm  reasoning 
may  gradually  extirpate — by  no  meanai  from  any  real  defect  of 
chartlable  and  benevolent  feelings.  Posterity  will  scarcely  credit 
the  extent  to  which  tlie  popidar  feeling  of  this  country  has  been 
worked  u|>on,  and  \\arj>ed,  by  the  incessant  ravingH  of  gome  of 
our  uiodern  economists.  They,  truly,  have  done  all  that  in  them 
lay  to  extinguish  in  the  bosoms  of  the  nujre  opulent  claji.He^i  every 
spark  of  generous  and  benevolent  compassion  towards  the  des- 
titute and  needy  patiper;  in  their  eyes,  pauperism  U  a  crime*  for 
which  notlnng  shoit  of  absolute  starvation  can  form  an  adequate 
punishment.  Hence,  the  poor  laws  of  this  country  have  been 
held  up  to  the  world  as  deserving  of  every  reproach ;  a*  an  in- 
fringement  upon  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  (iod  1 — which,  accord* 
ing  to  their  version  of  them,  doom  the  destitute  pauper  to  perish 
for  want  of  food.  They  allege,  that  llicse  laws  injure  the  feelingn 
and  penert  tJie  principles  of  the  rich,  whilst  they  degrade  and 
demoralise  the  poor,  for  whose  benefit  thev  have  been  o.%tensibly 
established.  This  bemg  the  light  in  which  the  English  poor  law  a 
are  so  constantly  represented,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  nor, 
indeed,  ought  it  to  be  made  a  ground  of  jieculiar  n*proach,  that 
the  Irish  landlords  should  dread  tlie  approach  of  what  our  Gallic 
neighbours,  forming  tlieir  opinion  upon  tliis  subject  from  the  Irc- 
turia  and  lucubrations  of  our  own  long-windcd|  if  not  lonir  4iead<!d 
philosophers,  have  been  pleased  to  denominate  '  la  pi  '    i<|ue 

de  I'AtiglettTre  la  plus  di'vorante ; '  and  *  a  greater  ^  i  the 

national  debt.* 

We  are  pen^uaded,  tliat,  in  the  wliole  Imlory  of  hitituiti  opi- 
uioiiSi  notbing  wilt  appear  more  luiaccouutable  tbait  tlie  cla- 
mour which  has  been  raised  against  the  Eiij^lisb  ptxir  lawn; 
which  is  repeated,  as  a  thing  of  courM*^  by  the  pampbleteem, 
and   the  *join      *  '  "I   it,   of    i"    "  f 

which  seem«»,  lioii,  ta  Ii  i 

their  propriety  tije  viits  and  mteilecUi  of  the  uccypien  and  i#wiier« 
of  land  and  Ikiuscs  in  this  country.  Coii>taiitly  dituied  with 
the  cry  that  the  poor  increase  %o  rapi^lly  in  iiuutber  ai  to  threaten, 
at  no  \iT^  liiiititnt  perio<l,  to  s\i allow  up  the  \s^    '  ' 

ditce   of  this   huMi — w  it    surprtfing    that  tlie    I 
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domini  sbonkl  retire  from  Uiose  scientific  lectures  to  moan  over 

the  iiielaiicljoly  prospect  vvlvich  opens  upon  llieiii,  and  stand 
appulk'd  at  tlie  gradually,  but  steadily  increasing  \va\e  uf  popu- 
lation, vviiich,  a«  they  are  assured ,  must,  in  its  progress,  inevitably 
^overwhelm  tbem  ? 

These   alarms   are^   we  conceive,    excited  by    represeiitatiom 

grossly  exaggerated,  if  not  uUtrly  uufounded.    That  the  parochial 

expenditure,  dcnoniiuated  poor-rates,  is  greater  thim  it  was  tiiiy 

years  ago,  we  readily  admit;  it  u^  however,  notorious  thai  the 

'  vliole  of  what  is   thus  levied  upon  parishes  is  not  expended  on 

'  tlie  niainteriauce  of  the  poor.     A   large   proportion   of  llie  in- 

^crease  which  scares  our  economists   will   be   found   to    arrange 

lltt^elf  under   the   various    other  items   of  parochial   expenditufe, 

►  which  are  now^  jumbled  togetlier  under  tlie  term  poor-rate^, 
but  which  have  no  more  connexion  with  the  fund  really  set 
aside  for  ihe  relief  of  indigence  than  they  have  with  llic  build- 
ing of  Loudon  Bridge,  The  increase  of  what  is  called  iJic 
county-stock,  arising  from  the  increasing  number  of  prisoners 
committed  for  triril,  and  the  better  accomnujdation  provided 
for  them  ;  the  expenses  incurred  in  suppressing  vagrancy,  and  in 

F conveying  to  their  dift'eient  places  of  destination  the  hordes  of 
I  Irish  emigrants  who  infest  every  dii?tricl  of  this  country,  and  the 

►  costs  incurred  in  settling  the  various  legal  qutstiotis  unavoidably 
lipiinging  out  of  the  administration  of  u  large  parochial  expen- 
Iditure,  constitute,  together,  no  insignificant  proportion  of  the  gross 

turn  which  it  has  become  the  custom  to  term  p«or-rates.  And, 
in  addition  to  these  heads  of  expenditure,  another  item  of  consi-* 
derable  magnitude  must  not  be  overlooked.  All  our  readers  are, 
we  apprehend,  but  too  well  aware,  tliut  in  various  and  extensive 
distncts  of  this  country,  an  illegal  and  pernicious  practice  pre- 
vails of  paying  out  of  the  parish  funds  a  regular  allowance  to 
ablolxxhed  labourers  in  cons^tant  emjiloymeut.  Such  a  pa\uieut 
ought  to  be  regarded,  and,  indeed,  by  the  parties  wlio  sanction 
the  abuse,  it  is  generally  con^iilered  as  forming,  to  all  mtents 
and  purposes,  a  part  of  the  just  wages  of  the  worSting-bbourer, 
The  iniijuity  of  lliis  practice  towards  die  little  tradesman  and 
mechanic  who  employ  no  labourers,  and  the  little  farmer  who 
i  performs  his  own  work,  and  who  are  thus  made  to  pay  a  por- 
ftion  of  the  wages  of  the  labourers  employed  by  their  more 
lopulent  neighbours,  and  die  impolicy  of  degrading  the  indus- 
rtrious  labourer,  who,  on  every  priuci|de  of  equity,  is  eutilled  to 
obtain  from  his  employer  the  full  market  value  of  die  work  per- 
formed by  him,  into  an  eleemosynarv  pensioner,  can  never  be  re- 
probated either  too  frec|neiitly  or  too  strongly.  This  is  a  cr)ing 
and  grosa  abuse  of  the  poor  laws,  for  which  the  system  itself 
is  not  in  the  sb^htcjit  degree  responsible.  When 
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When  all  these  items,  tlie  countj^-stock,  Uie  costs  of  legnl  pro 
ceediiiji^s,  and  the  allowances  niacie  lo  able-bodied  labourer  arc 
I  fairly  deducted  from  the  sums  now  raised  by  parocbial  asseasmenU, 
tlie  amount  of  what  now  appears  to  be  eitpended  on  the  indigent 
[poor  will  become  greatly  reduced. ♦ 

•     We  will   %enlure   to  assert,  not  only  that  the  number  ami  ex- 

Ipense  of  the  Engli^sh  poor,  when  contrasted  with  the  population 

I  and  resources  oi'  tlie   country,   are   greatly  below  what  ijiey  were 

|in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  that  pauperism   has  actually  dc- 

iclined,  almost  in  the  exact  ratio  that  the  funds  regularly  as^iiessed 

for  the  relief  of  indigence  have  increased.     As  we  may   appear 

Somewhat  paradoxical,  w*e  must  crave  tbe  indulgence  of  our  readers 

Mhiie  we  state  the  grounds  on  which  we  venture  to  advance  this 

Eiuposition.     Suppose  wc  admit  thnt  the  whole  of  the  seven  mil- 
ons  sterling  now  levied   upon  parishes  under  the  term  '  poor- 
I rates,'  is  actually  expended  in  the  rnaintenance  of  paupers,  and 
I  that  the  amount  so  levied   and  expended  in  l7oO  did  not  exceed 
Uwo  millions.     Does  not  this  prove  that  pauperism  has  increased 
I  in  this  country  since  the  middle  o(  the  lai^t  century  in  the  propor* 
I  lion  of  two  to  five  ?    We  ihiuk  not ;  and  for  the  following  reason, 
Thti  framcrs  of  the  English  poor  laws  had  two  leading  objects  in 
licw;    Uie   rebcf  of  impotent   poverty,   and    the   suppression   of 
sturdy  and   idle  vagrancy.     The  foniier  was  easily  attained,  but 
tlie  latter  was  a  great  national  evil,  w  ith  which  the  legislature  long 
[grappled  in  vain*     The  number  nf  paupers  regularly  relieved  by 
parish  allowances  was,  no  doubt,  smaller  in  the  last  than  in  the 
I  present   century;  and   these  consbsted  almo.«!it  exclusively  of  the 
Ijed  and  infant  puor,  who  were  incapacitated  from  obtaining   a 
'Mstence  by  begging;    but  it  should  be  recollected  that,  in 
Jitifm  to  die  aged  and  infant  pour  thus  regularly  relieved,  every 
idistrict  of  England  then  swarmed  with  a  wandering  horde  of  able- 


-    ^  '  The  poor-ralei  «re  not  nearly  so  high  a&  one  would  be  led  to  tuppcwe  from  the 
r    ■  jry  rcturot :  first,  because  much  of  the  ojpensc  returni  to  ll»«  farmer*  in  the 


I  III*  performed  upon  their  farm*;  leroodty,  bc^rau^e  much  li  CJIptmled  upon 

fi  -J.,    in  J,  therefore,  do^*  ool  pmp*rly  cwme  under  the  head  of  p.-ww--!^-      f  have 
llevvr  koQi«o  any  tiHtance  where  fr«vel-dtgf  tng  or  stuor-pickin^  m^.  v  f^n- 

flvnien,  but  i(  wjks  tlwsyf  pjid  by  the  overieefs:  A|E^D|  a  grett  p*il  *\\mnct 

%h»ch  tb*?  tibourcf»  receive  returtit  to  ttie  forttier^  and  latiduwtierv,  in  ihr  »h«p4*  nf 
faofhit«n(  rent*  for  cotUgc* :  I  have  known  many  inj^lancei  whcie  the  amoit»t  p,iU|  hy 
■^'ic  [ibourer  itn  a  cottage  was  greater  than  the  amooHt  of  relief  which  he  received 
the  o«er««er:  the  reot  wf  cottafei  it  lo  high^  that  it  it  one  of  the  chief  causea  of 
ftfricQUuml  labourers  beiof  lO  m  «rorao  ataJte  iMm  Ibafi  they  tvar  were  :  l»elore  the 
the  average  rent  of  cotlaf  ea  with  good  girdfint,  was  thirty  shillings  a  yca^ :  it  is 
in  our  own  n«  i<^'^ii>'>iiil'inod  commtiftly  aa  high  as  ftvej  seven,  or  even  ten  pomndf 
aiiuuin ;  an^l  ^ea  are  in  the  tiatiU»  of  farmera^  they  alwaya  pruhibtt  the 

^twn  frvio  kri  .  and  claim  thi?  priKluce  of  the  apple-troe^  and  of  tb*  vi«f 

usually  covtis  iii«  houso.' — EvtiUnct  •/  Hmrf  Dntmrntntd,  Etf,    Repvfi  ^ 
Itrc  on.  tudmtrtjt  /f%ft>  p*  47- 

r  ^  bodied 
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bodied  nieadicuots,  who  extorted  from  tlie  charity,  or,  as  it  some- 
times happened,  Irorii  the  fears  of  the  peasantry,  a  more  ample 
subsistence  than  diey  could  have  earned  by  industry,  or  obtaiued 
from  the  parishes  to  which  they  belonged.  These  vagrants  did  uot 
^villuigly  fall  upon  the  poor-rates  ;  ibey  did  not  resort  to  this  fund 
until  the  police  of  the  country,  after  a  long  struggle  of  more  than 
a  century,  got  the  mastery  over  lliem»  and  succeeded  in  suppressing 
the  trade  of  begging.  To  the  restraints  necessarily  imposed  upon 
the  stationary  [lauper,  this  class  of  mendicants  submitted  with  great 
reluctance  ;  their  former  mode  of  lift^  was  more  agreeable  to  their 
habits  than  the  steady  labour  which  they  are  now  compelled  to 
perform  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  produce  of  a  days 
begging  was  at  least  etpial  to  tlie  wages  of  a  day's  labour,  or  the 
allowance  daily  duled  out  to  the  pauper  out  of  the  parish  funds. 

The  misery  and  meudicancy  winch  prevaiicd  in  this  country 
before  the  provisions  of  the  4:jd  of  Elizabeth  became  duly  en- 
forced, miglit  be  proved  by  a  host  of  witnesses:  we  shall,  how- 
ever, contcut  ourselves  wiUi  one  extract  from  a  curious  old  patn* 
phlet,  which  tlescribes,  in  very  forcible  language,  the  poverty  and 
idleness  which  prevailed  in  one  of  tiie  fairest  and  must  fertile  dis- 
tricts of  the  kingdom  ;  viz, — 

•  The  Golden  Vale  in  Herefordshire,  (bdiig  ye  pride  of  ai  that 
country,)  being  the  richest  yet  (for  want  of  imploynient)  the  plen- 
tifuUest  place  of  jxHjre  in  the  kingdom — yielding  two  or  tlu'ee  huiulred 
folde :  the  number  so  increasing  (idleness  liaving  gotten  the  upper 
hand  ;)  if  trades  bt^e  not  misted — beggery  will  carry  such  reputatiou 
in  my  quarter  of  the  country,  as  if  it  hud  the  wliole  to  halves.'* 

*  There  bee^*  says  this  author,  *vrithin  a  mile  and  a  halfe  from  my 
house  every  waye,  five  li  and  red  poure  habitations ;  whose  greatest 
ineanes  consist  in  spinning  flaxe,  hemp,  and  hurdes.  They  dispose  the 
ieasons  of  the  yeare  in  this  mamicr:  I  will  begin  with  May,  June, 
and  July,  (three  of  the  merriest  months  for  beggers,)  which  yield  the 
best  increase  for  their  purpose,  to  raise  multitudes :  whey,  curdes, 
butter-milk,  and  such  belly  provision,  abounding  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  serves  their  turne.  As  wountes  or  moles  hunt  after  wormes, 
tJie  ground  l>eing  deualde,  so  these  idelers  live  intolerahlie  by  otlier 
nieanes,  and  neglect  their  painfull  labours  by  oppressing  the  neigh- 
bourhood. August,  September  and  October,  with  that  permission 
which  the  Lord  hath  allowed  the  poorer  sorte  to  gather  the  eares  of 
rorne,  they  do  much  harme.  I  have  seen  three  hundred  leazers  or 
gleaners  in  one  gentleman's  corn-field  at  once;  his  servants  gathering 
and  stouking  the  bound  sheaves,  the  sheaves  lying  on  the  ground  hke 
dead  carcases  in  an  overthrown  bat  tell,  they  following  the  spoyle,  not 

•  filodt  afiprowd  and   long  ei^pcrieticeiJ   VV*»lttr-wurkci  :  canLtuning  the  Hijiuiicr  of 
^Wlo^^er  md  Hummtir  Drowning  of  Meaduw  atui  PiwtUfC.     A«  also  a  cjcmnn^trntion  of* 
r^roje<!i  for  the  ^rcAt  beneAi  of  the  c^mmonweaUlt  gcucrally,  but  of  Herefordshire  et» 
|b««i«lly.    £ty  KiiwIftnU  VciugU*Q,  £*iiuirc.    Imprtnled  it  lAiidoo.     161(1. 
^  '  like 
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like  souldiers  (which  scorne  to  rifle)  but  like  theeves  desirous  to  steale ; 
BO  this  array  holdes  pillaging,  wheate^  rye,  barly,  pease,  and  oates : 
fOates,  a  graine  which  never  grew  in  Canaan,  nor  ^gj'pt,  and  alto- 
gether out  of  the  allowance  of  leazing. 

*  Under  colour  of  the  last  graine,  oates,  it  being  the  latest  harresti 
they  doe  (wthout  mercy  in  hotte  hloud)  steale,  rohbe  orchards,  gar- 
dens, hop-yards,  and  crab  trees :  so  what  with  leazing  and  stealing, 
they  doe  poorly   maintainc   thenif^elves   November,  December,    and 

[almodtall  January^  with  some  healpes  from  the  neighbourhood. 

*  Thus  your  lordship  sees  (before  God  and  the  world)  the  principall 
meanes  of  their  maintenance.  The  last  three  moneths,  February, 
March,  and  ApriU,  little  labour  senses  their  tume,  they  hope  by  the 
heat  of  the  sunne,  (seasoning  themselves,  like  snakes,  under  headges,) 
to  recover  the  month  of  May  with  much  povert>%  long  fasting,  and  little 
praying  ;  and  so  make  an  end  of  their  yeares  travel  in  the  Easter  holy 
days.* 

The  vagrant  hordes  who  infested  this  country  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  were  unquestionably  much  more 
numerous  than  ilie  paupers  now  subsisting  on  regular  allowances 
from  tlieir  parishes;  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  vagrant 
must  necessarily  be  greater  than  the  cont  of  supporting  a  stalionary 
pauper.  We  ourselves  are  old  enough  to  remember  when,  in  some 
districts,  a  set  of  beggars  went  tlieir  regular  rounds,  and  obtained 
relief  at  the  farm  houses:  this  practice  is  now  generally,  if  not 
entirely,  suppressed.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  farmers  of  those 
districts  now  pay  heavier  rates  than  they  did  at  that  time,  hut  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that,  if  they  pay  more  to  the  rates, 
(hnj  give  nothing  lo  the  vagrant  beggar  ;  and  if  the  increase  of 
M'hat  they  pay  be  contrasted  with  the  diminution  of  what  they  then 
gave  m  charity,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  a  calculation  of  tlie  ex- 

I  pense,  the  balance  w  ould  incline  in  favour  of  the  modem  system  j 
for  viewing  the  subject  merely  as  a  question  of  comparative  ex- 
pense, it  can  make  no  difi'erence  to  the  community  at  large  \\  hether 
seven  millions  per  annum  be  levied  upon  parishes  lo  support  the 
poor,  under  an  organised  system,  or  food  to  the  same  value 
be  given  as  alms  to  the  vagrant ;  but,  looking  upon  the  matter 
as    a    great    question    of  national    poHcy,    no   rational    man  can 

^hesitate  in  his  choice  between  the  old  and  barbarous  plan  of 
vagrant  relief,  and  the  modern,  and  infinitely  less  burdensome, 
system  of  parwhial  charity.  The  vagrant  poor  of  former  times 
were  mere  drones  upon  tlie  industry  of  the  country  ;  they  added 
nothing  to  the  common  .slock  ;  and  the  whole  of  what  they 
consumed  was  a  dead  Ions  to  the  community.  And  when  wc 
recollect  that  these  vagrants  formed,  probably,  one-eighlli  of  the 
whole  population,  it  is  not  ditiicult  to  perceive  the  amount  of 
ijie  loss  thus  occasioned,  and  tJie  effect  which  it  must  have  pro- 
duced 
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dueed  in  retarding  ihe  Mealtli  and  pms|H*rity  of  the  nation.  Let 
us  but  imagine  a  million  and  a  lialf  of  the  present  population 
of  this  country  subsisting  in  a  state  of  totally  unproductive  idle- 
ness, and  we  shall  form  to  ourselves  some  faint  notion  of  the 
influence  of  that  vagrant  system  on  which  some  persons  would 
fain  see  our  poor  now  thrown  lor  support. 

According  to  the  returns  of  IB  13,  the  number  of  paupers  re- 
ceiving parochial  relief  in  England  amounts^  to  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-six,  in  a  population 
of  eleven  milhon  tiiree  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tive  hundred 
and  five,  or  about  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  conmiunity.  Thia, 
unquestionably,  appears  a  large  proportion,  and  we  could  heartily 
wish  to  see  it  diuuuished  ;  we  are  inclined,  however,  to  agree  with 
Mr,  Sadler,  that  this  statement  gives  an  exaggerated  view  of  the 
evil,  from  the  mode  in  wliich  the  returns  are  drawn  up: — * 

'  Not  only/  f^aya  this  wTiter,  *  are  those  regularly  relieved  returned, 
but  all  those  who  have  occasional  assistance  during  the  year  are 
entered  ;  and  if  they  apply  more  than  once,  prohahly  they  are  not  un- 
frequently  entered  as  often  as  they  apply.  Whatever  may  be  tha 
g-eneral  practice  as  to  the  latter  fact,  certainly  very  many  of  the  casually 
relieved  poor,  who  amount,  it  wiiMie  seen  on  reference  to  the  reports, 
to  nearly  half  tlie  entire  number,  if  they  receive  ever  so  few  donations, 
or  not  more  than  one,  and  do  not  remain  on  tlie  books  for  any  con* 
siderabie  length  of  time,  still,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  though  long  off 
the  li«t,  they  are  returned.  Perhaps  I  shall  he  better  understood  by 
adducing  an  example.  If  we  take  iiji  an  infirmary  report,  and  should 
judge  of  the  aitual  inmates  Ijy  the  uumher  of  annual  admissions,  an 
exceedingly  erroofous  idea  would  he  entertained.  The  same  mistake 
applies,  though  not  to  an  equal  extent.  In  judging  of  the  numbers  of 
the  poor  from  annual  reports/ — p,  2  m, 

But,  by  way  of  avoidmg  all  cavil  and  petty  discussion,  we  willi 
for  the  sakt!  of  argument,  admit  that  the  poor  of  this  country  now 
amount  to  one  million,  or  about  one  twelftli  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation ;  and  lliat  the  sum  expended  on  tlieir  maintenance  amounts 
to  seven  miHions.  Compare  this  wtlh  the  voluulnry,  or,  what  jg 
the  siime  thing,  the  vagrant  system  of  siippoilitig  tl»c  poor,  to 
which  Mr.  Malthus  and  Dr.  Chalmers  would  have  us  return. 
By  the  present  system  we  maintain  u  million  of  paupers  at  an 
expense  of  about  smen  iiounds  each  ;  now  we  should  be  glad  to 
know  whether  each  indivutual  of  this  miflron  w(mhl  not  cost  tlie 
public  nicire  than  :icven  pounds  us  a  va<;rant  beggar  ?  We  are 
cerlam  he  v^  ould.  WV  w<mld  also  ask — are  the  paupers  of  England, 
who  receive  partR'hial  allowances,  absolutely  idle  ?  Are  they  not| 
on  ihc  contrary,  with  the  exception  of  the  aged  and  infant  poor, 
actively,  ami,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  profitably  employed  ? 
Their  maintcnaucc  takesj  no  doubt,  something  frotn  the  com- 
mon 
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mon  stock;  but  by  tlieir  labour  they  replace,  at  least,  a  part  of 
what  they  abstract :  their  maintenance  b  not,  like  tliat  of  vagrant 
begjjars,  an  absolute  los«t  to  the  community. 

Nothing  can  place  the  advantages  of  an  organized  system  of 
maintaining  the  poor  in  a  stronger  light  than  the  present  state  of 
the  British  metropolis,  when  contrasted  with  its  condition  at  pre- 
vious periods  of  our  hifltor>'.  Estimating  the  popuUition  of  London 
Imnd  its  environs,  at  one  million  two  hundred  thousand^  its 
portion  of  paupers  would  amount  to  one  hundred  thousand, 
lis  but  retlect  for  one  moment  on  the  intolerable  nuisance  whici 
Would   be  created  by  this  horde   of  idle  and  profligate  vagrant 
foving  through  the  public  streets* 
*  It  is  really  aj«tonisliing  to  think/  says  a  writer  of  the  last  centurfij 
•  to  what  a  prodigious  height  these  e^ils  are  arrived,  as  well  here, 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  equally  amazing  thai] 
they  are  not  redressed,  especially  considering  the  little  difficidty  thafl 
w*onld  he  met  with  in  ohtaining  the  desired  end*     It  is  but  to  |iut  th^ 
laws  already  made  vigorously  in  execution,  and  the  thing  is  done:  hut, 
according  to  the  oldproverh,  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's^ 
and  thus  we  not  only  continue  to  harbour,  but  to  yjropagate  the  rac6 
of  vagabonds,  thieves,  and  pirkpockets,  to  the  eternal  shame  and  dis- 
grace of  this  (otherwise)  well  governed  cit)'  and  realm.     If  tliese  waa> 
derers  and  beggars  were  taken  up,  people  niight  w*alk  the  streets  un 
a      moles  ted ,  and  attend  the  business  of  their  shops  and  warehouses  with^ 
l^out  being  continually  teazed  and  haunted  by  beggars  and  vagrants/ » 
^H      From  thtscricirmous  evil  (he  inhabitants  arc  now  entirely  freed, 
^^by  a  well-regulatt'd   system   whicli,  confining   this  multitude    of 
paupers  to  their  re^ipeclive  parishes,  provides  food  for  those  who, 
_     ^from  age   or  infirmity,  arc  incapable  of  ministering  to  their  owa 
^B%ants,  and  cmploymeiit  for  those  who  are  able  to  earn  subsistence^ 
^■by  their  labour.      The  poor-rates  now  levied  within  the  Bills 
^Bllortalily  amount  to  about  500,000/.  per  annum  ;  but,  large  ail 
this  expenditure,  at  the  first  \ievv,   appears,  it  falls  into  irisigmfi«^l 
cance   whtMi   contrasted   with   the   cost  of  maintaining   an  equal] 
uumlKT  of  paupers  in  a  stale  of  vagrancy.     The  incjuiries  of  thtl 
committee    appointed  to   devise   means   for   the   suppression  of  I 
mendicity,  leave  us  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  an  average  of  casea  f 
a  London  beggar  made  by  *  his  tradr  *  cigh teen-pence  per  day*  I 
or  twenty-seven  pounds  per  annum.     At  this  rate,  the  maintenance^ 
of  a  vagrant  beggar  would  cost  the  community  nearly  treble  th#] 
expense  now   incuncd  in  maintaining  him  as  a  stationary  pauper!! 
even  if  wc  suppose  that  he  is  utteHy  unproductive,  and  cuntributeij 
,       nothing  by  his  labour  towards  the  funds  expended  upon   him.  [ 
Nor  is  there  any   real  ground   for  concluding  that  ihrowiji 
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\yooT  upon  vagrancy  for  support  would  lessen  their  niiiriber.    Oil 

tlic  contrary,  \vc  nre  inclined  to  ihink  that  the  *  principle  or}>opula-« , 
tion '  will  be  foiuul  fnUy  as  artive  in  the  vagrant  beggar  whaj 
sleeps  oil  straw,  as  in  the  mo8t  puissant  peer  who  reposes  oiif 
down.  An  Euglishnian  hm  but  to  strp  over  the  confines  of  his  1 
own  country  in  order  to  appreciate  all  the  ativantagea  of  the  ab-»l 
sence  of  any  legal  maintenance  for  the  impotent  or  nneni ployed 
poor.  The  host  of  w  retched  and  disgui^ting  objects  by  which  he 
IS  assailed  in  every  step  of  his  pro^^ress  throughout  countries  itt  j 
which  no  beltltd  provi^on  exists  for  the  indigent,  will  si>cedily  | 
induce  liini  to  forget  the  tirades  to  which  he  lias  listened. 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  T^onvay,  and  | 
Switzerland,  llic  poor  are  provided  for  on  a  plan  which  doe^s 
not  L'ssenlially  dilTer  from  our  own,  at  a  cost  to  the  connn unity 
whicli,  when  cfnujiared  wilh  the  wealth  of  each  country,  ecpials^ 
at  least,  the  highest  expense  which  has  been  found  to  attend 
the  English  system.  Over  all  the  remainder  of  the  continent 
t!ic  mendicant  system — the  delight  of  the  Malthusians — prevails  in 
all  its  vigour;  but  the  inlokrable  bnrtlen  *A'  this  system  can  only, 
be  conceived  by  those  who  have  witnessed  its  pressnre. 

*  Let  the  traveller/  says  Mr.  Milford,  *  start  from  the  rock  of  Lisbon, 
and  proceed  tli rough  every  part  of  Si>a]o»  Italy,  and  France,  and  the 
wretchedness  and  beggaiy  which  prevail  in  every  town,  village,  house, 
and  t'ven  apartment,  through  all  these  Christian  Cathohc  countries, 
can  only  he  appreciated  by  thoi^e  who  have  witnessed  such  scenes.  In 
{Spain  and  Portugal  human  misery  iuid  mendicity  are  certainly  on  a 
more  extended  scale  than  in  France  and  Italy»  Imt  with  this  difference, 
that  in  the  latter  countries,  the  profession  is  more  matured  and  refined 
than  in  the  former,  where  they  content  themselves  with  quietly  e^thi-  | 
biting  disease  of  the  most  horrible  descriiition  on  the  road- side,  in  the 
corners  of  streets,  and  at  the  gates  of  towns,  begging  the  Almighty 
or  some  favoured  saint  to  inspire  you  with  charity.  Vagabonds,  and 
those  horn  and  educated  in  beggary,  make  no  scruple  to  enter  your 
apartments,  whilst  at  your  dinner  or  supper,  shut  the  door,  and  w^ith 
apparent  humility  persevere  in  their  petition  till  it  is  granted.  In 
France  and  Italy  the  beggars  possess  a  sujierior  ]iolish  and  ]^er3eve• 
ranee ;  and  it  may  he  deemed  an  established  maxim  among  them  that 
a  refusal  is  not  an  answer.  At  post-houses  and  towns  where  you  pass 
through,  they  ore  as  regular  in  tlieir  attendance  at  the  door  as  the 
landlord  or  the  waiter,  and  place  themselrt^s  in  positions  to  catch  the 
^ye,  turn  which  way  you  wnll,  making  a  monotonous  bux?:,  like  a  distant 
fwarm  of  bees.  If  you  shut  your  eyes,  or  the  w*indow-hlinds  of  your 
carringe,  you  voluntarily  hecome  a  sort  of  state  prisoner,  and,  of 
course,  are  deprived  of  seeing  the  place  and  its  inhabitants  :  hut  this 
will  not  always  secure  you  from  their  importunities;  for  I  have  found 
it  occur,  that  they  will  open  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  present  such 
a  countenance  of  real  or  fictitious  misery,  that,  I  believe,  few  travellers 

persevere 
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persevere  in  the  resolutions  tltey  have  formed  under  such  unequal 
contents.     At  least  I  know  that  whosoever  wishes  to  consult  his  ease 

his  health  had  hplter  not  enter  the  lists  with  such  opponents*     In 

^c  cities,  in  coming  out  of  one  house  you  are  fairly  hunted  till  you 
get  into  another:  the  fraternitjs  however,  appear  to  have  this  point  of 
etiquette,  that  oniy  one  hunts  you  at  a  lime ;  but  before  you  are  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  former  heggar,  whom  you  have  relieved,  }*ou  are  con- 
sidered fair  game  for  the  rest  of  the  pack.  These  scenes  of  misery, 
every  day  presenting  themselves,  have  been  the  object  of  my  reflections 
during  many  solitary  rambles  throughout  Europe,' — Observaiions during 
a  Jmr  throuf^h  Franre^  vol.  ii.,  pp.  76,  so,  hi, 

*  Naples,*  says  Kotzebue,  '  is  crowded  with  lieggars,  whose  num- 
ber defies  all  calculation.  I  feel  it,  indeed,  a  fruitless  task  for  my 
pen  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  scenes  1  have  witnessed,  and  1  lay 
it  down  in  despair.  But  no  I  what  I  can  tell  is  much  as  need  be 
known  of  human  misery.  As  we  step  out  of  our  house,  twenty  hats 
and  open  hands  are  stretched  out  towards  us.  We  cannot  take  ten 
steps  in  the  street  without  meeting  a  beggar,  who  crosses  oar  path, 
and  wth  groans  and  piteous  exclamations  solicits  our  mite.  Women, 
often  dressed  in  black  silk  and  veiled,  intrude  themselves  impudently 
upon  us.  Cripples  of  all  sorts  hold  up  their  stump  of  a  leg  or  an  arm 
close  to  our  eyes:  noseless  faces,  devoured  by  disease,  grin  at  us  : 
children,  quite  naked,  nay,  even  men,  are  to  be  seen  lying  and  moan- 
ing in  the  dirt:  a  dropsical  man  sit*  by  the  wall  and  shows  us  his 
monstrous  belly  :  consumptive  mothers  lie  by  the  road*side,  with  naked 
children  in  their  laps,  who  are  compelled  to  be  continually  erjing 
aloud.  If  we  go  to  church,  we  must  pass  through  a  dozen  ttuch  de- 
plorable objects  at  the  door ;  and  when  we  enter,  as  many  fall  down  on 
their  knees  before  us.  Even  in  our  d\vel lings,  we  are  not  free  from 
the  painful  spectacle/ — Travels  through  ItaJy,  vol.  i.,  pp.  251,  252. 

Hie  rTcnch  are  pleased  to  talk  of  the  English  poor-Iaw^s  as 
*  la  plaie  politique  de  TAugleterre  la  plus  dcvorantc  /  lei  us 
advert  to  llie  state  of  their  own  capital.  By  the  report  of  the 
Bureaux  de  Charit^,  pubttshed  in  1823,  we  leam,  thai  the  whole 
population  of  Paris  atnounted  to  seven  hundred  uiul  thirteen 
thoiij^and  nine  hundred  and  ^txty-^ix  souk:  this  report  j^tates,  that 
sixty -one  1 1  lo  II  sand  five  hundred  pnnpers  were  entirely  supported 
in  hospitals  and  other  charitable  instrtutions,  and  sixty-four  thou- 
sand ul  their  own  home** :  it  addi*,  llial  it  is  iniposnible  to  ascer- 
tiuii  the  amount  of  pri\ate  charities  di^tiibuted  during  the  year; 
and  the  authors  close  tl>c  repoii  by  stating,  tliat  they  are  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  Irrmnuiting  *  llieir  account  of  the  relief 
given  lo  tlie  indigent  of  the  capital  by  the  observation^  that  her 
streets  J  her  (ptaySf  and  att  her  ptifjUc  placfjt^  arrjtllrd  with  meH' 
dicants.*  Here  is  a  striking  illustration  of  die  efficiency  and  ope- 
ration of  the  vagrant  system*  One-ninth  of  the  whole  po{>ulation 
of  Paris   ure  wholly  maintaiDed    by  funds  wbidi  the   difl'ereni 
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bureaux  of  charity  distribule  for  their  relief;  and  still  a  countlet§ 
hordf  of  mendicants  infest  '  lier  streets,  her  quays,  and  all  her 
public  places/  We  have  no  very  recent  account  of  the  state  of  ^ 
the  poor  in  the  FreuL-h  provinces  ;  but  towards  llie  latter  end  of  the 
last  cciiturv,  a  j>ubliciition  appeared  under  the  tille  of  '  Les  inoveus 
de  detrniie  la  Menriicile  eii  Trance/  It  \\\\^  a  compilation  formed 
from  about  one  hundred  nienioii^  sent  in  for  a  prize  which  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  an<l  Belles  Lettres  of  Chalons  sur  Marne 
had  offered  for  the  best  performance  on  tliis  subject.  Though 
the  numbers  of  the  poor  and  the  sums  raised  for  their  support  in 
France  are  not  mentioned,  yet,  from  dift'erent  parts  of  this  work, 
they  appear  to  have  been  umch  greater  tliun  iu  Knghmd,  even  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  people,  while  begginij;  was  attended 
with  consecpiences  more  dangerous  to  Uie  public  peace.  In  one 
passage,  it  is  said  that  the  pulritnony  of  the  poor  in  France  was 
duflicient,  at  tliat  time,  to  support  one-fourth  of  the  inliabitauls, 
and  yet  the  poor  were  in  want.  This  Mould  make  ihe  number  of 
poor  amount  to  four  niiilioiis  of  persons*  In  another  passage  it  is 
reckoned  that  there  were  not  fewer  than  3rwj/>rj(>  able  and  strong 
beggars  dispersed  ibrongliout  that  kin|:^t!om,  which  tliey  compute 
to  be  a  loss  to  the  stale  of  125,300,000  hvrcs ;  and  which  class  of 
people  they  considered  as  the  great  nursery  of  the  robbers  and 
assassins  who  infested  tlic  country, 

Notwithslandiii;^  all  the  enlogiums  which  have  been  passed  on 
die  maimer  in  wbieii  the  poor  of  Scotland  are  inaiulained,  we  tiud 
that  even  at  this  nu>ment  *  vagrant  niendicily  is  nearly  univeisai  * 
in  that  counliy,  Scotland  possesses  a  series  of  very  severe  law^s 
for  the  suppression  of  %*agrancy;*  and  resolutions  have  been  re- 
cently entered  into  by  more  counties  than  one  to  cany  their  pro- 
Tt^ions  into  eflect;  but  tliese  resolutions  have  hitherto  proved 
unavailing,  in  consequence,  we  are  told,  (and  that  by  die  high 
authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  National  Cluirch,)  of  the 
'  extreme    himianity   of  parishioners,  who   cannot    resist    listenings 

*  In  M5S  ftii  met  ws«  pWMHl  which  ordains,  that  *•  ciuhatrever  sornar^i  be  overliifit 
in  time  to  come,  that  lUcy  be  deltveredto  the  kiDgis  »chireffe«,  jidcI  Lh*t  foorthwith  tha 
Itingi*^  j^i»tice»  (Jti  Uirt  M  upon  «  thtefe  mid  a  reiver/ 

In  th«  tfirller  pemHl»  of  their  hittnry,  buth  in  Btii^lnnd  and  Scotlftud,  beggtrs  w^fi 
l«eiirrftlly  uf  iiuch  a  tle.<r.ri(K)on  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  cpitliet  of  Mturtly :  acei»diD|ly 
lilf  J  appear  to  have  beeti  regiirded  olteit  as  unpu!(Lur$i  imd  a.l*Aayji  a^  nuisances  «nd  pet^ 
*  &oriift^t*t*  so  vtotentl)*  ileiMninctud  \n  thusfi  Actft,  wert*  uhut  are  liere  cdled  *  if]:L$terriil 
b«gytrt,*  %ho,  whew  ihrt  coubl  wot  ohtiiin  whmt  itfey  a-skcd  for  by  fair  means,  -setdom 
WiUtfei)  to  take  it  by  violence.  T)w  term  m  naid  to  be  Uaelrc,  and  to  import  a  soldier. 
Tti«  life  of  such  •  beggar  t»  well  de<ctitM;d  in  lb«  Belmtin  of  Loudon^  printed  in  lfi08.^ 
'  Ttie  hlo  of  a  hr^gar  h  the  hfe  of  a  Muildier.  IJe  sijfTetm  hunqer  and  cold  in  winlert  and 
hft'e  «Tid  liiliriti*  it)  •iimmer:  he  (*oe!i  low»ie,  he  ^Dtp*  lutne  ;  he  in  not  rcg^artled;  he  ts  not 
remafded  :  her*'  only  •)iju»i  Ikii^j^lorie,  'Hie  whole  kin^doiTie  it  but  his  vialk  ;  a  wholo 
cittio  it  but  hi4  parii^h.  In  every  wiii'i  kitcheo  i«  hit  iiiente  dressed ;  in  every  inaii^a  tclkr 
Itet  his  beerc;  aud  ibo  btst  tiien*s  puries  kecpe  i  penny  hr  him  to  spend/ 
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to  the  plea  of  apparent  distress  and  bestowing  aim?*.  It  is,  indeed, 
computed  that  the  stranger  poor  carry  away,  in  the  shape  of  alms 
from  the  parish,  more  in  value  each  year  than  would  5iip|>ort  comfort- 
ably the  whole  poor  in  the  parish-roU :  and  a  general  belief  prevaiis  that 
the  practice  is  attended  with  many  most  hurtful  effects,  both  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the  morals  of  the  mendicant.  They 
(i,  e.  the  Committee  of  the  Assembly)  consider  begging  as  a  violation 
of  the  whole  provision,  purposes,  and  spirit  of  our  poor-lau's — as  a 
heavy  loss  to  the  community  of  productive  labour  from  the  wandenng 
and  idle  habits  of  beggary — as  encouraging  the  vices  of  those  who 
are,  professionally,  pilfering  vagrants — and  as  habituating,  generally, 
thei>auper  to  duplicity,  faljiehood,  improvidence,  and  dissipation,'* 

This  is  the  system  which  Dr.  Chalmers  recummcmls  to  England. 
England  ttianks  the  doctor  for  his  good  intentions  :  but  having 
two  centuries  ago  got  clear  of  this  barbarous  system^  she  will 
acarcely  be  induced  to  return  to  it  again.  We  see  with  our  own 
eyes  its  practical  workings  in  Ireland,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
— even  in  Scotland — and  wc  read  of  it^  former  operalion  here ; 
but  in  all  this  we  discover  no  single  feature  wbicli  could  induce 
any  reasonable  uiind  to  desire  its  re-establislnnent  in  England.  In 
most,  if  not  in  all  the  countries  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
large  funds  belonging  to  particular  charities  are  set  aside  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor ;  but  tlie  olfcnsivc  and  heart-rend iug  scenes  of 
mendicity,  which  shock  the  traveller,  arise  from  the  absence  of 
a  regulated  and  organized  system  of  relief,  similar  to  that  which 
succeeded  in  suppressing  vagrancy  here.  The  states  which  have 
no  organised  system  for  the  relief  of  the  destitulCf  swann  with 
beggars,  not  because  the  poor  go  unrelieved,  but  because  relief 
is  administered  to  them  in  a  thriftless  ami  penncious  manner, 
which,  whilst  it  corrupts  their  morals,  paralyses  their  industry. 

It  is  a  very  easy  process  to  calculate  the  cost  of  the  pauper 
system,  which,  for  tipwards  of  two  centuries,  has  been  acted  upoa 
in  this  countiy,  and  to  make  this  the  foundation  of  an  angry 
clamour.  But  we  remiesl  our  readers  to  bestow  a  little  atten- 
tion on  the  opposite  side  of  the  account :  Much  praise  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  benevolent  views  of  the  aullion*  uf  a  Imdy 
of  laws  which  provide  a  never- failing  source  of  relief  for  the 
impotent  and  destitute ;  wc  confess,  however,  that  the  policy 
of  that  branch  of  our  system,  which  renders  it  injpcralive 
upon  English  parishes  to  provide  work  for  the  unoccupied  la- 
bourer, appears  to  us  to  cleserve,  at  least,  equal  commendation. 
Had  no  legal  provision  been  established  for  the  orphan,  the  aged, 
ami  tlie  impotent  p*ior,  it  can  scarcely  be  lioubtecl  that  they  would 
have  possessed  un  ample  sourer  of  relief  in  the  nuiatc  benevolence 
of  miauktnd;  impotent,  and  from  this  cause  utterly  destitute,  they 

*  Mitittte  Mid  Hep«rt  of  the  Commtttee  of  OvoviilL  Auembly,  J8ia,  p.  14. 

would 


would  have  pressed  forward  wilh  a  double  and  irresistible  claim 

upon  tbt:  compassionate  fteliiigs  of  their  neighbours*  But  the 
\\  auls  of  the  uble-boiliinl  but  uiicmployeii  labourt* r»  appealing  with 
less  force  to  the  fuehiigs  of  the  opulent,  would  have  been  less 
willingly  and  less  llberaHy  relieved.  Hence,  they  would  bav&j 
become  honselesiS  beggars,  obtaining  from  door  to  door  a  pr 
carious  subsistence;  t!u?ir  industry  would  iiave  been  lost  to  the 
conrUry,  and  all  Unit  they  consumed  as  itilt!  vagrants  would  havc^l 
been  so  nuicli  abstracted  from  the  stock  whicli  would  otherwisej 
have  been  expended  on  the  industrious  and  productive  labourer. 
When  an  attempt  is  therefore  made  to  estimate  the  value  of  ou 
pfwir  laws,  as  a  great  and  extensive  system  of  national  policy,  they 
should  be  viewed  in  all  their  bearings.  True  it  is,  that  iu  prac- 
tice something  is  occasional ly  lost  to  society  through  the 
indiscreet  adnnnistiation  of  these  lawB  :  this,  however,  is  an  evil 
incidental  to  all  human  iustilutions,  and  is  of  very  trifling  amount, 
when  contrasted  witfi  the  incalculable  benefit  couferred  upon  the 
coumvunily  by  a  system  w!u/^k  renders  evenj  able-bodivd  labourer 
in  ihh  loitntri/  (ui  aeitw  praditrcr, 

W'tre  the  poor-laws  of  England  abolished,  without  the  substi- 
tution of  some  other  system  er|ually  regular,  and,  in  the  end,  con- 
ducting to  tiie  same  residls,  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be, 
the  re-establishment  of  tiie  old  and  exploded  plan  of  mendicant 
vagrancy,  for  which  they  were  5ubstilnted  by  the  sagacious  minis- 
ters of  Queen  EHzabetli,  To  suppose  that  tlie  destitute  wan- 
derer would  he  allowed  to  perish  fur  wanl,  if  uo  regulated  system 
provided  for  his  luaintenance,  is  a  foul  libel  n|Kjn  mankind.  Mr, 
Malduis  may,  if  he  please,  persevere  in  maintaining  that  *  the 
poor  have  no  right  to  be  where  tbey  are  ;  '  ^ve  have  a  better 
authority  than  Mr.  Malthns  for  contending  that  tlie  poor  will 
be  where  they  are;  *  that  they  will  never  cease  from  any  land;* 
and  the  problem  to  be  solved  wilh  respect  to  the  poor  is 
not  whether  they  shall  be  maintained^ — the  common  feelings  of 
mankind  will  decide  this  point  ;  but  how  this  maintenance  can  be 
provided  at  the  least  possdjlc  cost  to  ihe  public,  and  at  the  hazard 
of  <loing  the  least  possible  injur)'  to  die  morals  and  habits  of  tlic 
poor  themselves. 

The  evils  to  which,  in  seasons  of  distress  and  sickness,  the  Irish 
poor  •are  subject,  from  the  want  of  some  eslablishctl  provision  for 
their  relief,  are  too  dreadful  to  be  tolerated-     When  tiiese  calami- 

•  Wc  have,oa  a  former  (M:ri«*iun»  pxplaineit  nur  views  jls  to  i  Ryslfm  of  rfmipuhttrtf 
mtiftff*'  hnn^Ji,  U)  be  railed  up  aiul  ctiforct'ijl  in  l^nglaud,  without  any  vImUIioii  of  ihe 
eAl»tmg  *y»U:iM  of  (toor  U%«;  |I»t  nppJirsition  of  whkh  mifjht  thus  be  grently  limited* 
iHd,  fXH'jibly*  tbr  necr«^*«ity  for  one  ArtZ/ut  Iheir  cnacln-tnt^  eventually  rcnuncJ.  But 
ttw*e  «re  view«  which  cm  h«vc  no  vuUic  at  all  m  reUtiun  to  the  prc^nt  cooditioii  of 
UiQ  unfortunate  Insh, 
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ttea  visit  the  country  it  is  foum)  indispensable  to  station  constables 
OM  the  highways  to  drive  away  beggars  and  prevent  ihem  from 
entering  the  towns.  Dr.  Cheyne,  in  his  medical  re|K)rt  on  the 
state  of  the  province  of  Ukter,  in  18I<J,  states^  that 
*  When  any  individual  of  a  family  was  affected  with  fever,  the  rest 
were  sometinies  so  much  impressed  with  the  danger  of  contagion, 
that  they  had  him  removed  to  a  ham  or  an  outhouse  (where  they  had 
prepared  a  bed  and  broken  a  hole  in  the  wall  to  admit  of  their  hand- 
ing in  medicines  and  drink)  and  locked  the  door,  which  was  not  un- 
locked till  some  time  after  the  disease  was  over.  This  was  not  a  very 
common  practice.  But  when  a  stranger  or  a  labourer,  who  had  no 
cabin  of  his  owm,  took  the  disease,  it  was  quite  customary  to  prepare 
a  shed  for  him  by  the  way-side ;  this  was  done  by  inclining  siome 
spars  against  a  wall  or  bank  of  a  ditch,  and  covering  them  wnth  straw. 
Under  these  sheds,  which  the  rain  penetrated,  the  patients  by  on  a 
little  straw,' — First  Report  on  CandiUon  of  the  Poor  in  Irctanii^  p.  73, 

But  to  come  back  lu  tliose  who  will  not  Ibten  to  such  details 
as  these,  us  at  all  worthy  of  influencing  philosophers  and  states- 
men, the  old  cry  conlinuaJly  njeets  us,  where  is  the  capital  wbich 
can  afiord  protitable  employment  to  the  Irish  poor  ?  To  »s 
it  certainty  appears  llial  Ireland  does  possess  a  quantity  of 
capital  which,  if  properly  directed,  would  furnish  proiitnble  em- 
ployment to  the  vvliale  populatioih  This  capital  i^  the  food  con- 
sumed by  the  host  of  wandering  mendicants,  who  now  subsist  iu 
a  state  of  vagrancy.  The  amount  of  capital  ihtis  wasted  in 
Ireland  upon  unproductive  vagrants  is  infinitely  greater  than  a 
stranger  can  well  conceive.  Swanns  of  beggars  overrun  every 
district  of  that  ill-fated  island;  '  and,  it  is  well  kuoun,  that,  from 
motives  of  misdirected  charity,  beggars  arc  never  refused  ad- 
mission into  the  cabin  of  tlie  labourer  or  house  of  tlie  farmer.** 

*  The  extremely  poor,*  say»  the  author  of  the  very  lively  and  intereat- 
ing  Letters  from  the  Irish  Highlands,  *  are  almost  exclusively  fed  by 
those  who  are  but  one  degree  removed  above  them  in  th«  scale  ;  and 
the  tax  thus  levied  upon  the  humanity  of  the  hard\\x>rkiQg  and  indus- 
trious peasant  is  much  greater  than  would  easily  li  i'«L  As  far 
as  1  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  and  1  have  >:  inquired  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland,  the  house  of  every  poor  labutiruig  farmer  con- 
tributes,  on  the  average,  every  year,  no  less  than  one  ton  of  |-oiatoe8, 
worth,  at  least,  thirty  shillings,  to  the  satchel  of  the  wandering  beggar; 
and  that,  over  and  above  the  relief  whicli  he  is  always  willing  to  arfbrd 
to  tho^ne  of  Ids  immediate  kindred  who  happen  to  be  in  want.  We  have 
a  population  of  seven  millions,  and  if  we  estimate  them  at  live  to  a  house, 
and  tf  we  allow  that  the  rich  also  contribute,  it  will  be  evident  that  we  are 
already  paying  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  a  voluntary  tax  of  about  two 
millions  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 


*  Firft  Keport  on  tb«  Condition  of  the  Puor  in  IreiAiidl|  p*  70, 
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levied  from  t>ie  poorest  of  those  who  have  aDything  to  give,  witboul 
the  least  return  in  the  way  of  labour  from  the  objects  of  tlieir  bouQty« 
As  the  peasant's  door  is  never  closed  during  meal  time,  he  cannot  and, 
indeed,  he  will  not  discriminate,  and,  cousequentlyi  idleness  and  beg* 
gary  are  encouraged  to  prey  upon  tlie  indiibtr\'  of  the  land.  I  do  not 
by  any  means  intend  to  argue,  tliat  the  upper  rank^  in  Ireland  are 
deficient  in  a  spirit  of  benevolence  ;  I  have  reason  to  know  that  th« 
contrary  is  the  fact;  and  I  unly  give  the  two  millions  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  as  the  first  item  of  my  budget.  From  the  rich,  be^ 
sideii  thtMr  private  charities,  much  more  is  levied  by  n>bbery,  by  re* 
Itictaut  labour,  by  large  deficiencies  of  their  rental.  The  same  dispo* 
sition,  however,  is  not  found  in  all  ;  and  the  absentee  seldom  feel  what 
they  cannot  see :  my  only  wiiih  is  to  place  the  subject  in  its  just 
light/— p.  238. 

I  noccupied  and  unproductive  vagrancy  is  the  real  nuU-stonc 
which  weighs  down  the  energy  and  retards  the  pros  peri  ly  of  Ireland. 
She  possessejs,  in  no  onliuary  degree,  all  the  natural  requisites 
necessary  to  veiKler  lier  >veallhy,  pro:*perous,  and  happy;  a  large 
extent  of  soil,  of  great  ferlilily,  and  a  populaliou  endowed  with  all 
the  physical  qualities  which  ht  iheni  for  industry.  All  thai  is 
wanting  is  to  give  these  iuexhuiisitible  resources  a  proper  direction; 
and,  ill  the  case  of  every  able-bodied  workman,  to  render  hihour  a 
coufiiflon  to  br  fnlJilUd  before  suhnhience  ahull  be  administered^ 
Ai  present,  an  cuorniou.s — an  almost  incredible  proportion  of  the 
whole  population  arluaily  subsist,  in  a  stale  of  idleness,  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  remainder.  The  fertile  tieldsare  but  half  cultivated  ; 
and  of  the  produce  which  the  land  llius  imperfectly  tilled  yields, 
a  large  projKuUon  is  daily  llnovvn  aw^y  upon  athletic  vagaboucb* 
The  neglect  «»f  proper  tillage,  to  which  this  pernicious  practice 
leads,  can  scurrely  be  conceived  by  those  ^v  ho  have  never  witnessed 
the  workings  of  tlie  system*  In  the  course  of  a  recent  visit  to  Ire- 
land, we  ourseUes*  happened,  very  soon  after  the  hanest  had  been 
gatheied  in,  to  stray  into  a  corn-tleld^  two  or  three  miles  distant 
from  Dublin ;  it  presented  to  the  eye  a  wilderness  of  this  tie  Ji 
of  extraoidinary  luxuriance.  During  the  early  part  of  die  rea- 
son«  the  occupier  never  dreamed  of  weeding  his  crop;  the  com 
and  the  thiilles  were  allowed  to  grow  up  together  ;  atid  at  the 
hardest  the  scanty  crop  of  oats,  which  had  struggled  with  its  tall 
tnd  prickly  enemies,  was,  as  we  underslood  on  rnqniry,  actually 
picked  by  the  hand  from  among  the  thistles,  whitdi  were  left 
behind  in  all  their  glory,  to  perfect  and  shed  their  seed  at  their 
leisure.  During  the  period  wliilst  these  pernicious  weeds  were 
growing  fip,  ihe  farmer  lowborn  the  field  belonged,  daily  relieved  a 
host  of  huge^timbcd  and  long-backed  vagabonds,  vvhoap|>1ied  at  his 
liouie  for  food  ;  but  to  entploy  any  of  tliese  sturdy  laxzaroni  m 
weeding^  or  iti  any  other  species  of  labour  calculated  to  amelioi  ate 
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h]8  crops,  was  an  invasion  on  the  divine  riglit  of  vagranc>r  wbicli 
he  never  thought  of  coinniittiag*     The  idleness  thus  fostered  is 
the  root  of  the  misery.     The  eiiltivalion  is  imperfect^  and  the 
produce  consequently  more  scanty  than  it  should  be,  not  because 
there  is  a  want,  but  becjiusc  there  is  a  waste  uf  ca[ntal,     A  suffi- 
ciency of  food   (or   capitul)  is  annually  produced   in    Ireland  to 
develope,  to  a  much  gi cater  extent  than  is  now  d(Pne,  the  natural 
capabilities  of  the  soil ;  but  this  capital  is  as  muchlunt  to  the  com- 
munity as  if  it  were  thrown  into  the  sea.     We  admit  that  this 
capital  is  mi^serubly  less  than  it  would  have  been  under  a  nior^ 
provident  system;  it  is,  however/ enough  to  begin  \vith»  and,  well 
husbanded  and  managed,  it  will  imnually  increase.     But  were  it 
less  than  it  is,  what   argtuuent  can  be  built  on  its  iimall  amount? 
Surely,  the  less  the  capital,  the  more  imperative  llie  necessity  of 
laying  it  out  economically.     The    rich  farmer,  who  employs  as 
many  labourers  as  his  land  requires^  may  aflford  to  throw  away 
a  part  of  his  surplus  upon  a  vagrant  idler;  but  this  vvouhl  ruin  a 
poor  farmer  who^e  laud  is  imperfectly  tilled  :  he  would  say  to  the 
wandering  and  able-bodied  beggar,  who  applied  to  him  for  relief^ 
'  1  cannot  give  any  thing  us  alms,  but  I  will   pay  you  for  working 
in  my  fields,  which  will  then  reproduce  me  the   food  which  you 
consume  while    labouring  in  them/     And   the   same   reasoning 
which  applies  to  individuals  will  hold  good   with    reference    to 
communitits.      England,   witli   a  population  habitually  and   s}'9- 
tematically  industrious*   (and   to  render  them   so  we   are  inclined 
to  tliink  our  poor  laws  have  greatly  contributed,)  could  no  doubt 
wa§te  some  of  its  surplus   upon  able-bodied   vagrants,  without 
feeling  immediate  inconvenience.     England,  however,  is  too  wise 
and  provident  to  countenance  so  w  asteful  and  pernicious  a  system  ; 
but  Ireland,  where  the  disposable  capital,  or  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  soil,  is   comparatively  small,  improvidently  and  foolishly 
squanders    away  even  that  contracted   fund   upon   unproductive 
j  Mggar».     This   pernicious   system  preys    ufioo  the  vitals  of  the 
lind  :  like  a  secret  worm,  it  eats  off  the  germ  of  her  prosperity  ; 
and  until  the  labour  of  the  thousands  mid  lens  of  tliousands,  now 
supported  in  idleness,    is   employed  productively,    Ireland   can- 
not  cfl'ectually  enjerge  from  her  poverty.     It  is  a  connnon  ob- 
servation in   private  life,  tliat  tlie  principal  dilKculty  which  im- 
!>edes   the  progress   of  an    individual,   who  wishes  to  realize  a 
brtune,  is  to  make  a  beginning — the  saving  of  the  first  hundred 
pounds^ ;  that  point  once  gained,  the  rest  of  his  progress  becomes 
comparatively  easy  ;     as  our  neighbours   say,    *  ce   n'esl   que  I© 
premier   pa!*  qui  coiite.*     The  same  observation  will    apply  to 
nations.    In  Ireland,  tins  fust  step  ha**  not  yet  been  made  ;  because 
tile  fund,  wliich  ought  to  be  saved  as  the  found ation  of  m  national 
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capital,  18  now  ammally  wasted  upon  idle  beggars.     It   is  uo( 

too  much  to  say  that,  as  long  as  the  pernicious,  degrading,  and 
improvident  system  of  vagrancy  is  iil lowed  to  prevail,  if  even  half 
the  disposable  cnpiUil  of  Knglaud  were  transferred  into  Ireland, 
it  could  have  no  pernianent  intiuenee  on  the  prosperity  of  that 
island  ;  it  would  <;rudiiuHy  full  n  sacrihce  to  tlie  uunierous  and 
increasing  host  of  nimceupied  devourers.  Even  if  Knglaud  her- 
8elf — if  wealthy  and  happy  England  were  to  *  put  herself  to 
school '  to  re  learn  the  mendicant  system  of  maintaining  her  poor^ 
we  are  convinced  that  her  prosperity  wonhl  from  that  moment 
begin  to  deeliue ;  the  labourers,  now  protitably  employed  In  her 
fields  aud  manufactories,  would  gradually  turn  out  into  tlie  roads 
and  streets  as  wandering  beggars  ;  ami  with  this  declension  of 
her  industry,  the  power  and  greatness  of  England  would  tdti* 
mately  fade  away  and  vanish. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  uf  laws,  itn posing  upiui  the  oc- 
cupiers of  the  soil  die  legal  obligation  of  supporting  the  popula- 
tion which  multiplies  mi  their  farnus,  would  prove  iu  practice  the 
most  crt'ectual  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  pernicious  svstem 
of  subdividing  land  which  prevails  in  Ireland,  This  system 
seldom  prevails  where  the  head  landlord  has  not  parted  with  all 
controul  over  bis  property ;  it  owes  its  origin,  or  at  least  the  per- 
nicious extent  to  wiiieii  il  has  been  carried,  to  the  htditi'erence  or 
cupidity  of  tlie  midcHrmen.  The  greater  part  of  Irish  estates, 
especially  of  those  wliicli  beltnig  to  absentees,  are  let  cm  leases 
for  lives,  or  for  a  long  term  of  years,  to  tenants  who  relet  and 
subdivide  ihcm  at  tijeir  own  pleasure.  Hence  the  owner^ihip  of 
an  Irish  estate  is  vested  in  one  person,  and  ilie  management  of 
it  in  another;  and  over  thi;*  management  the  owner  does  not 
poit^ss  the  slightest  controuh  However  lie  umy  disapprove  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  middleman,  who  euis  up  his  property  iulo  slips, 
covers  it  with  mud-cabins,  and  multiplies  around  liim  an  idle 
populadon,  who  subsist,  in  a  great  part,  by  begging  or  dieft,  he 
cannot  effectually  interfere  :  the  middleman  finds  that  the  system 
answers  his  own  immediate  interest ;  antl  he  is  either  too  ignorant 
to  foresee,  or  loo  seliisli  to  regard,  its  future  effects.  ^\  e  feel 
convinced  that  this  has  caused  many  Irish  landlords  to  absent 
themselves  from  their  property.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  should  retire  from  their  post,  ratlier  than  remain  the 
helpless  «tpcctators  uf  the  gradual  progress  of  a  system  which  must 
end  in  the  retin  of  their  property,  but  which  they  liave  no  power 
to  check.  Looking  at  the  circumstances  in  wlucii  they  are  thus 
pbced,  we  cannot  speak  of  lrii>li  absentees  iu  the  harsh  language 
which  is  sometimes  applied  to  them.  Many  of  Uiem  arc  more 
tmfortunatc  llian  culpable.  Their  ancestors,  or  themselves,  per- 
haps, 
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haps,  have  inadvertently  parted  wilh  the  power  which  b  indispea- 
sable  for  the  proper  management  of  landed  property.  To  part  with 
tliis  power  was  no  doubt  a  capital  error ;  but  the  mischief  is  now 
done,  and  the  only  alternative  which  is  left  to  them,  is  to  devise 
some  plan  for  counteracting  the  consequences  of  past  indiscretion. 

If  the  subject  be  weighed  dispassionately,  we  ai^e  convinced  the 
Irish  abi^entees  will  see  that,  above  any  other  class  who  would 
benefit  by  the  measure,  they  are  interested  in  the  establishment  of 
an  organized  system  for  the  maintenance  and  employment  of  the 
poor.  I'bis  would  constitute  an  cftectual  check  upon  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  middlemen,  into  jjthose  hands  tJie  uncontn>uIed 
management  of  their  estates  has  passed.  The  interest  of  the 
midill email  and  occupier  would  then  be  made  to  coincide  with 
the  iutf  rest  of  the  owner;  and  no  tenant  wouUl  permit  the  erection 
of  a  cabin  if  he  did  not  require  the  assistance  of  an  additional 
labourer  in  the  cidtivation  of  his  farm.  Granting  Uiat  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  should  be  thinned  by  emigration,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  no  measure,  except  the  establishment  of  poor-laws, 
could  effecluiilly  prevent  the  *  vacuum  *  from  being  rapidly  filled 
up  by  a  fresh  influx  of  occupant*!.  As  matters  now  stand,  a 
pauper  can  settle  in  almost  ever}'  part  of  Ireland,  without  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land  :  he  applies  to 
the  occupier,  who  reailily  gives  him  a  comer  of  his  httle  hold- 
ing ;  but  poor-laws  would  render  all  such  occupiers  liable  to 
contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  cabin-holder,  if  he 
could  not  maintain  himself  hy  his  labour.  This  would  induce 
them  to  refuse  leave  to  build  cabins,  except  to  labourers  pos- 
sessing some  probable  means  of  ^supporting  themselves ;  no- 
thing, except  the  direct  interest  of  the  occupier,  could  bring 
about  tills  result :  the  eiforts  of  the  owner,  although  armed  with 
all  the  authority  which  the  legislature  has  recently  given  him 
under  the  subletting  act,  will  not  effect  it :  for  it  has  been  well 
remarked,  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  die  internal  economy 
of  that  island,  that  it  is  ver}  easy  to  make  acts  of  parliament  for 
Ireland,  but  not  quite  so  easy  to  put  tliem  into  operation.  Witliout 
a  ^system  of  p«x)r-Jaws,  which  will  cause  the  interest  of  the  occu* 
pier  and  middleman  to  coincide  with  the  intentions  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  subletting  act  will  remain  a  dead  letter.  That  the  mid- 
dlemen of  Ireland — that  tlie  multitude  of  mesne  tenants  who  stand 
between  the  owner  and  the  actual  occupier  of  the  soil,  should  resist 
such  a  measure,  is  natural  :  it  would  probably  diminish,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  [)rohts  which  they  derive  from  the  mismanagement  of  the 
land  which  they  hold  under  lease  ;  but  tliat  the  landlords  of  Ireland, 
who  have  parted  wilh  all  controul  over  the  management  of  their 
estates,  should  join  Uiem  in  opposing  die  only  measure  which  can 
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gave  their  property  from  utter  ruin^  evinces  a  aingdar  instance  of 
perverted  judgment. 

The  want  of  poor  laws  is  very  severely  felt  in  Irt^land  by  llic 
occupying  farmei-s,  whose  industry  and  economy  have  raised  them 
above  pauperism;  and  it  is  consolatory  to  find  that  this  class  is, 
gradually  increasing  in  numbers  jls  well  as  in  wealth.  Sir  Henry' 
Pamell  stated,  bt^fore  lije  Hniii^ralion  Committee,  that  *  the 
capital  in  the  hand  of  small  farmers  Is  increasing*  and  that  it  hits 
the  operation  of  displadng  the  cottier  system,  according  as  opfHjrtuni- 
ties  are  afforded  to  the  industrious  class  of  small  farmers  to  acquire  tbe 
land  held  by  cottiers.'* 

'  In  a  well  managed  estate/  says  Mr,  Thomas  Spring  Rice,  *  there  ii 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  cabins,  and  there  la  a  substitution  goinfir 
on,  1  am  happy  to  say,  in  most  cases,  of  respectable  farm-houses,  and 
of  bouses  of  a  better  class,  frequently  built  and  repaired  by  tlie  land-* 
lord,  and  accurding  to  the  English  system  of  managing  lands.  In  the 
countv^  of  Limerick,  in  some  parts,  where  fourteen  years  ago  there  vnL9 
not  a  decent  house,  there  are  now  many  most  respectable  farm*houses.*t 

Upon  the  properly  of  this  meritorious  and  increasing  class  the 
idle  and  unoccirpied  pv>or  make  daily  inroads,  either  by  begging 
or  by  theft.  The  depredations  which  the  unemployed  paupers 
conniiit  upon  the  property  of  their  more  %vealthy  neighbours  are 
incessant ;  every  thnig  which  conies  within  Uieir  reach  is  pilfered 
and  stolen, 

*  The  English  farmer,'  says  Parkinson,  '  can  scarcely  form  an  idea 
of  the  many  sorts  of  thieving  that  are  practised.  There  is  nothing 
on  the  farm  of  any  kind  that  they  were  not  apt  to  steal,  if  opportunity 
offered/  ...  •  Generally  speaking,  the  people  who  inhabit  cabins 
arc  all  thieves;  but  as  their  crimes  are  of  a  trifling  nature,  such  as 
stealing  tJie  stubble  from  the  land,  turnips,  hay,  and  straw,  they  mostly 
get  off  with  impunity.  Though  the  crimes  of  these  people  are  small, 
they  are  yet  aggravating  ;  and  if  left  unnoticed,  would  lead,  perhap.^, 
to  greater  ones/  .  .  ,  '  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  one  species  of  theft 
that  was  new  to  me  ;  namely,  pulling  the  wool  o6f  the  sheep's  back 
when  alive  in  the  field;  they  will,  also,  take  regularly  from  the  land 
both  cow-dung  and  sheep-dung ;  the  former  to  bum,  and  the  latter 
under  the  pretence  that  it  is  h  anted  for  scouring  thread*  And  it  is  a 
further  trait  in  the  character  of  these  people,  that  they  never  betray 
their  fellows,  but  >H11  readily  take  an  oath  to  clear  one  another  of  any 
of  the  petty  depredations  1  have  mentioned/J 

\V hen  to  the  stationary  lliievLs  by  which  be  is  surrounded  we 
add  the  horde  of  vagrant  beggars,  who  daily  apply  at  his  door  foi 
relief,  and  never  apply  in  vain,  we  may  form  some  eslimate  of 
the  pt* rpetual  inroads  which  dishonesty  and  mendicity  make  upon 
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his  property.  Lectures  upon  political  economy  ^%itl  not  cure  the 
evil  of  Irish  pauperism.  If  no  «ystem  for  cnipluving  them  be 
arranged  and  carried  into  effect,  tlie  poor  of  iliat  country  will 
continue^  as  felons,  to  purloin,  or,  as  importunate  vagrants,  to  ex- 
tort a  subnislencc  from  the  owners  of  property  ;  and  as  Ireland 
gradually  enierge»  fn>m  her  poverty,  and  the  capital  of  the  farmer! 
accumubtes,  thegricvanre  of  tiiis  wasteful  and  improvident  syitOBI 
must  become  daily  more  oji  ^    and  intolerable. 

Without   referring   to  Ihl  ^iJc rations,  there  can  be  no 

question  that  an  organised  8\ stunt  of  niaintuintng  the  poor  would 
produce  a  great  saving  of  expense.  The  sums*  which  the  impor- 
tunity of  starving  vagrants  now  extorts  from  the  compassion  of 
the  more  wealthy  classes  in  Ireland  would,  it  is  our  hrm  belief, 
subsijit  twice  that  number  of  individuals,  if  ex]icnded  upon  a 
settled  and  welUarranged  plan  of  systematic  proviiJion,  Nay,  this 
ts  not  a  theoretical  assertion,  resting  ujerely  upon  analogical  rea- 
sons, drawn  from  general  principles ;  it  has  been  actually  put  to 
the  proof. 

Mr.  Douglases  pamphlet  informs  us  that  during  the  prevalence 
of  fever  in  1817,  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  found  the  evils  of 
mendicity  too  enormous  to  be  longer  endured,  and  they  resolutely 
set  c»n  foot  an  arrangement  for  its  suppression  ;  the  city  was  regu* 
larly  divided  into  distrirts,  and  the  wliole  horde  of  vagrants  were 
taken  up  and  examinefi.  \\  hile  this  measure  was  in  agitation,  a 
number  of  beggars  tied  froui  Dublin  :  but  those  whu  remained 
behind  amounted  to  ten  thousamh  A  system  was  then  arranged 
to  provide  work  for  the  able-bodied,  and  grutuitous  relief  for  the 
impotent.  When  die  atldctic  toiind  tliat  no  food  was  to  be  obtained 
wtlhont  working,  they  took  up  tlieir  wallets  and  went  elsewhere. 
Tho^e  who  remained  were  employed  in  vnrious  WHys,  and  pro^ 
vided  with  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  in  some  old  ban-acks.  The 
streets  were  cleared  of  beggars,  and  the  inhabitants  released  from 
their  importunity.  Ihis  part  of  die  plan  was  easily  executed,  but 
it  was  not  quite  so  easy  to  provide  fundii  for  its  continuance. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dublin  were  wdling  enough  to  get  rid  of 
tlie  mendicajit4i,  hut  not  quite  »o  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  fund 
required  for  ttieir  support*  As  there  were  no  laws  to  enforce  their 
contributitms,  tlie  committee  hit  upon  an  ingenious  expedient  to 
stimulate  the  reluctant  citiaten.  They  arranged  a  procession  of 
beggars  to  be  led  through  the  streets :  they  stopped  before  the 
houses  of  such  as  refused  to  subscribe,  and  gave  them  pretty  con- 
vincing proofs  that  the  lungs  of  the  mendicants  were  sound  and 
vigorous.  This  quickened  the  hearts  of  the  opulent,  and  after 
the  mendicant  procession  had  gone  many  rounds,  the  sum  of  nine 
thousand  h\e  hundred  pounds  was  rais«td  by  what  we  suppose 
must  be  termed  voluniartf  contributions,     \>  itli  this  tucon^jder- 
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able  sum  ihe  streets  of  Dublin  were  entirely  freed  from  tlie  in- 
tolerable nuisance  of  mendicity  ;  and  upwards  of  five  thousand 
beggars  were  employed  and  maintained  for  a  period  of  sixtnonths.. 
It  was  calculated  that  each  beggar  cost  the  committee  about  four- 
pence  a  day.  Independent  of  tile  odier  incalculable  advantage 
resulting  from  the  suppression  of  mendicity,  the  exertions  of  the 
committee  produced  a  great  pecuniary  saving*  Before  they  began 
their  labours,  there  were  at  least  twelve  thousand  beggars  roving 
throughout  the  streets  of  Dubhn ;  and  if  we  estimate  what  each 
obtained  by  begging  at  the  moderate  sum  of  one  shilling  per  day, 
it  will  appear  that  an  organii^ed  system  reduced  the  number  of  pau- 
pers one-haif,  and  the  expense  of  supporting  the  remainder  from 
one  shilling  to  four-pence  per  day  for  each  iitdividuah 

A  difficulty  mighty  perhaps,  be  i*tarted  as  to  the  party  upon 
whom  the  charge  ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  fall,  if  the  legisla- 
ture sliould  think  proper  to  establish  a  compulsory  provision  for 
the  poor  of  Ireland,  The  present  occupiers  would  urge,  that  a 
burden,  which  hafl  no  existence  when  they  took  their  farms,  ought 
not  injustice  to  fall  upon  thenij  but  upon  the  owners  of  the  land. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  tin?  cl large  of  supporting  the  poor 
does  now  really  fall  u|>ou  them  alone  :  it  is  by  them  alone  that  the 
paupers  of  Ireland  are  now*  maintained  in  idleness  and  vagrancy, 
A  legal  assessment  would  form  merely  a  snbslilute  for  the  alms 
which  dicy  now  voluntarily  give ;  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  it  would  be  infinitely  less  than  the  amonnt  of  what  they  are 
now  called  upon  lo  contribute.  But  it  should  be  also  recollected, 
that  the  beggars,  whom  they  now  support  in  idleness,  would, 
under  a  more  provident  system,  be  employed  productively  eitlier 
in  manufactures  or  in  Uie  cultivation  of  tlie  land ;  and  the  profit 
of  this  improved  industry  would,  until  the  expiration  of  their 
present  leases,  fall  to  the  share  of  the  tenants.  It  must,  lastly,  be 
addeil  that,  if  the  rate  be  not  made  to  fall  upon  the  occupier, 
many  of  the  most  important  political  bene(ilj>  which  we  anticipate 
from  the  measure  would  be  rendered  precarious*  The  excess 
of  population,  which  is  now  said  to  oppress  particular  districts 
in  Ireland,  arises,  it  is  manifest,  from  the  ignorance  or  short- 
gighted  cupidity  of  the  middlemen  and  occupiers,  who  iudeti- 
nitely  subdivide  their  tenements  for  the  sake  of  a  little  temporary 
profit.  By  rendering  these  parties  responsible  for  the  evil  re- 
sulting from  their  mismanagement,  we  shall  establish  an  ade- 
quate guarantee  against  its  recurrence.  Self-interest  will  thus 
be  brouglit  lo  beai^  directly  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  farmer, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  now  operates  upon  the  English,  and 
deter  him  fiom  allowing  the  sctlleujent  of  any  pauper  for  wliose 
labour  he  sees  no  demand. 

Art, 
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Art.  IV. — Mcnwirs  of  the  Life  and  Travels  of  John  Lcdyard, 
from  his  Journals  and  Correspondence*  By  Jared  Sparks, 
*Loiidon,      1828. 

^I^HE  traveller,  of  whose  life  and  adventures  Mr.  Jared  Sparkj* 
A  lias  piibliishcd  tliese  very  intere^liug  Memoirs,  may,  with 
gieat  truth^  be  called  an  extraordinary  man,  Julin  Ledyard,  by 
birth  an  American,  Wds,  in  all  respects,  from  the  liabits  of  his 
life,  a  citizen  of  the  world.  He  was  bom  at  a  small  village  called 
Groton,  in  Connecticut,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  :  his  father 
was  a  captain  in  ihc  W  est  Indian  trade,  but  died  young,  leaving 
a  widow  and  four  children,  of  whom  John  was  the  eldest ;  his 
mother  is  described  as  *  a  lady  of  many  excellencies  of  mind  and 
uJaaractcr,  beautiful  Jii  person,  well  informed,  resolute,  generous, 
liable,  kind,  and,  above  all,  eminent  for  piety  and  the  religious 
Irtues/  Her  little  property,  it  seems,  was  lost  through  fraud  of 
neglect,  and  the  widowed  mother,  with  her  four  infjint  children, 
thrown  destitute  upon  the  world.  In  a  few  years,  however,  she 
was  again  married  to  Dr.  Moor,  and  John  was  removed  to  the 
house  of  his  grandfather,  at  Hartford,  where,  at  a  very  early  age, 
it  is  said,  he  showed  many  peculiarities  in  his  ntantier^  and  habits, 
indicating  an  eccentric,  an  unsettled,  and  romantic  turn  of  mind. 
Having  gone  through  the  grunimar-school,  he  \>a8  placed  with  a 
relative  of  the  name  of  Seymour,  to  study  the  profession  of  the 
law ;  but  this  dry  kind  of  study  was  soon  found  to  have  no  at- 
tractions for  one  of  his  volatile  turn  of  mind.  Homelhing,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  done  to  rescue  from  sheer  idleness  a  youth  of 
nmcteen,  wth  very  narrow  means,  few  friends,  and  no  definite 
prospects;  and,  by  tlie  kindness  of  Dr,  Wheelock,  the  pious 
founder  of  Dartmouth  College,  who  had  been  the  intimate  friend 
of  his  grandfather,  he  was  enabled  to  take  np  his  residence  at 
this  new  seat  of  learning,  with  the  ostensible  object  of  qualifying 
himself  to  become  a  missionary  among  tl»e  Indians. 

The  whole  period  of  his  studies  at  Dartmouth  did  not  exceed 
one  year,  of  which  he  was  absent  nearly  a  third  part,  rambhng 
among  the  Indians,  in  order  to  acquire,  it  was  supposed,  some 
practical  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  mode  of  life  ;  at  die 
sanie  time,  no  doubt,  to  indulge  tlie  bent  of  his  genius,  and  to 
escape  from  the  studies  and  tlie  discipline  of  the  college.     It  ap- 

"*  Mr.  Spafks  Is  an  American  of  »om9  literary  reputation,  who  bat  come  Co  this 
c&untryf  principaJtv,  as  we  beart  ft)r  the  purpose  of  examining  the  public  offices  fur 
diOcuitir'^  'ill  the  history  of  Washitt^oa.     He  has  been  engaged  for  soom 

lllme  in  ivato  and  public  p«p€r»  left  by  ibe  General  at  Mount  Venton^ 

*nJ  -ii  .      .00  from  them  in  from  eight  lo  twche  voUimei  octavo.     W« 

*^'  Spjrks  \^i\i  find  iiiuiih  cuooura^ement.  in  CnglAtid  at  least,  anlfss  htt 

^^'  .  reduce!  the  sctle  of  Uis  ititeodea  pubttcAlioni  ^bichj  therelori^  we  hop« 
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pears,  to  us,  indeed,  obviously  enough,  thai  the  scholasllc  life ' 
as  Ihlle  suited  to  bis  disposition  as  bad  been  the  study  of  the  law ; 
he  was  impatit-nl  under  discipline ;  be  felt  it  irksome  to  tread  the 
dull  round,  from  day  to  day,  of  the  cliupel,  the  recitation-rooni,  the 
commoDii'-lmll,  and  the  study.  To  vary  this  routine,  Ledyard 
introduced  t!ie  acting  of  plays,  of  the  success  of  which  we  are  told 
nothing,  except  that  he  perrnrrned  Sypbax  in  a  long  grey  beard. 
luipatitrnt  of  restraint,  and  indignant  at  remonstrance  and  admoni- 
tJon,  he  soon  abandoned  the  missionary  scheme  that  appeared  ta 
require  such  severe  initiation,  and  rei^ohed  to  make  his  escape  from 
the  college.  The  mode  adoptcil  to  carry  this  project  into  execution 
was  strongly  marked  with  that  spirit  of  enterprise  by  which,  la 
after-life,  he  was  so  highly  distinguished  r — 

'  On  the  margin  of  the  Connecticut  river,  which  runs  near  the  col- 
lege* stood  many  majestic  forest  trees,  nourished  by  a  rich  soil.  One 
of  these  Ledyard  contrived  to  cut  down.  I^c  then  set  himself  at  work 
to  fashion  its  trunk  into  a  canoe,  and  in  this  labour  he  was  assisted  by 
some  of  his  fellow-students.  As  the  canoe  was  fifty  feet  long  wni, 
three  wide,  and  was  to  be  dug  out  and  constructed  by  these  unskilful 
workmen,  the  task  was  not  a  trifling  one,  nor  such  as  could  be  speedily 
executed.  Operations  were  carried  on  wnth  spirit,  however,  till  Led» 
jrard  wounded  himself  with  an  axe,  and  was  disabled  for  several  days. 
When  recovered,  he  applied  himself  anew  to  his  work  ;  the  canoe  was 
finished,  launched  into  the  stream,  and,  by  the  further  aid  of  his  com- 
panions, equipped  and  prepared  for  a  voyage.  His  wishes  were  now 
at  their  consummation,  and,  lidding  adieu  to  these  haunts  of  the 
Muses,  where  he  had  gained  a  dubious  fume,  he  set  off  alone,  with  a 
light  heart,  to  explore  a  river,  T;\ith  the  navigation  of  which  he  had  not 
the  slightest  acquaintance.  The  distance  to  Hartford  was  ziot  less  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  much  of  the  way  was  through  a  wilder- 
ness, and  in  several  places  there  were  dangerous  falls  aud  rapids.*— 
p.  21,  22, 

With  a  bear*8kiu  covering,  and  a  good  supply  of  provisions,  he 
launched  into  the  current  and  flouted  leisurely  down,  seldom  using 
the  paddle,  till,  while  engaged  in  reading,  the  canoe  approached 
Below 's  I'alU,  llie  noise  of  wlucli,  rushing  among  the  rocks,  sud- 
denly aroused  him  ;  tlic  danger  was  mnnincnt ;  had  the  canoe 
got  into  the  narrow  passage  it  must  instunlly  have  been  dashed  in 

Etecet,  and  himself  inevitably  have  perished*  By  great  exertion, 
owever,  he  e!*ca[>ed  the  calustrojdic  and  readied  the  shore  ;  and 
by  llie  kind  assistance  of  some  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  had 
his  canoe  dragged  by  oxen  around  tlie  falls,  and  again  committed 
to  the  water.  *  On  a  bright  spring  morning,*  says  his  biographer, 
'just  as  the  sun  was  rising,  some  of  Mr.  Seymour's  family  were 
sitanding  near  bis  houses  oti  the  Ingh  bank  of  tlie  small  ri\cr  Uiat 
mns  through  the  city  of  Hartford  aud  empties  itself  into  the  Cou- 
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necticuti  when  they  efipiecli  at  some  distancep  mi  object  of  iinmual 
appeanuice  moving  slowly  up  the  stream/  On  a  nearer  approach 
it  waa  diicovered  to  be  a  canoe,  in  the  stern  of  which  something 
was  observed  to  be  heaped  up,  but  apparently  without  life  or 
motion.  At  length  it  struck  tJie  shore,  and  out  leapt  John  Led- 
yard  from  under  \m  bear-skin,  to  the  great  astouisliment  of  his 
relatives  at  this  suilden  apparition,  who  had  no  other  idea  than 
that  of  his  being  ditigenlly  engaged  in  lus  studies  at  Dartmouth^ 
and  fitting  himself  for  the  pious  ofKce  of  a  missionary  among  the 
Indians, 

By  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  two  clergymen,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  ^  to  apply  hiuii^elf  immediately  to  a  preparation  for 
discliargmg  tlie  sacred  functions  of  a  divine,  and  turn  the  nitfled 
tenor  of  his  life  into  the  quitt  and  grateful  occupation  of  a  parish 
miiiister/  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  hi^  quat ideations 
were  not  exactly  such  as  were  suited  fur  the  priestlux>d^  and  the 
discouragement,  if  not  the  rejection,  he  met  with  from  tlie  clergy, 
appears  to  have  vt^ry  much  mortihed  and  wounded  htm  ;  he  talks 
about  inquiries  made  after  *  the  strange  man  in  Hartford  ;*  and  of 
hi»  being  *the  mock  of  impertinent  curiosity/  In  short,  it  was 
deemed  expedient,  both  b}  hb  friends  and  by  himself,  tliat  all 
furtlier  thoughts  of  his  becoming  a  divine  should  be  abandoned ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  we  find  him  a  common  sailor,  on 
board  a  vessel  bound  for  Gibraltar*  While  at  this  place  Ledyard 
was  all  at  once  missing :  he  had  enlisted  into  the  army.  The 
master,  being  the  friend  of  his  late  father,  went  and  remonstrated 
with  him  for  this  strange  freak,  and  urged  him  to  return — to  which 
Ledyard  tissented,  provided  he  could  procure  his  release ;  though 
he  said  he  liked  the  service,  and  thought  the  profession  of  a  soldier 
well  suited  to  a  man  of  honour  and  enterprise.  The  commanding 
officej  assented  to  his  release,  and  he  returned  to  the  ship. 

rhc  voyage  being  finislied,  the  only  profit  yielded  by  it  to  Led- 
yard was  a  little  experience  in  the  hardships  of  a  sailor's  life^  a« 
his  scanty  funds  w  ere  soon  exhausted  and  poverty  stared  him  in  the 
face.  At  the  age  of  Iw  enty-tw  o  he  found  himaelf  a  solitary  wan* 
derer,  de|^endent  on  the  bounty  of  his  friends,  without  employment 
or  prospects,  having  tried  various  pursuits,  and  failed  of  success  in 
all.  But  poverty  and  privation  were  trifies  of  little  weight  with 
Lcdyani ;  his  pride  was  aroused,  and  he  determined  to  do  some- 
thing that  shutdd  exonerate  liim  from  all  dependence  on  his 
American  friends  ;  but  it  never  once  entered  his  brain  to  accom* 
plish  this  by  walking  hi  the  same  path  that  all  the  world  were 
walking  in,  or  of  attaining  common  ends  by  common  means.  He 
gene  ml  ly  acted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  tlie  first  idea  that 
eroased  Im  brain  and  suggested  some  piu^uit  he  immediately  took 
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up  and  followed  it  to  its,  generally,  speedy  conclusion.  He  had 
often  heard  his  grandfatlier  descant  on  \m  English  ancestors,  and 
hia  wealthy  connexions  in  the  old  counlr)- ;  it  struck  him,  therefore, 
while  thus  hanging  loosely  on  society,  lliat  it  might  be  no  un- 
wise thing  to  visit  these  relatives,  and  chiini  alliance  with  tliem. 
With  this  view  he  pioceeded  to  New  York,  and  made  his  terms 
with  the  master  of  a  vessel  t>ound  for  Plyniunth,  Here  he  was 
set  down,  without  money,  without  friends,  or  even  a  single  ac- 
quuiutance.  How  to  get  to  London^  where  he  made  himself  sure 
of  u  hearty  welcome  and  a  home  among  those  connexions,  whose 
wealth  and  virtues  he  had  heard  so  often  extolled  by  his  grand- 
fatlier, was  a  matter  not  easily  settled.  As  good  fortune  would 
have  it,  he  fell  in  with  an  Irishman  as  thoughtless  as  himself,  and 
whose  plight  so  exactly  resembled  his  own,  that,  such  is  the  sym- 
patlietic  power  of  misfortune,  they  formed  a  mntual  attachment 
almost  as  soon  as  they  came  in  contact.  Both  were  pedestrians 
bound  to  London,  and  both  were  equally  tlestitute  of  money  or 
friends;  and  one  honest  mode  only  remained  for  them  to  pnrsue, 
which  was,  to  address  themselves  to  *  the  charitable  and  humane.' 
This  poitU  being  settled,  it  was  agreed  to  take  their  tuiTi  in 
begging  along  the  road  ;  and  in  this  manner  they  reached  Lon- 
don, without  having  any  reason  to  complain  of  neglect,  or  tliat 
there  was  any  lack  of  generous  and  disinterested  feeling  in  the 
human  species.  Ledyard's  first  object,  after  arriving  in  the 
metropolis,  was  to  find  out  his  rich  relations,  in  which  he  was  so 
far  successful  as  to  discover  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  the  same  name,  to  whose  house  he  hasLened.  Tlie  geatlemau 
was  from  home  ;  but  tiie  son  listened  to  liis  story,  and  plainly  told 
him  he  could  put  no  faith  in  his  representations,  as  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  relations  in  America.  He  pressed  him,  Imwever,  to 
remain  till  his  father's  return,  but  die  suspicion  of  his  being  an 
impostor  rousetl  his  indignation  to  such  a  pitch  that  lie  abruptly 
left  the  house  and  resolved  never  to  go  near  it  a^^ain.  It  is  said 
that  this  merchant,  on  further  inquiry,  was  satisiicd  of  the  truth  of 
tlie  connexion,  and  sent  for  Ledyard,  who  declined  the  invitation 
in  no  very  gracious  manner;  tliat,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
luerchant  afterv^ards,  on  hearing  of  his  distressed  situation,  sent 
him  money ;  and  that  the  nu>ney  was  also  rejected  with  disdain  by 
the  American,  who  desired  the  bearer  to  carr}'  it  back,  and  tell 
his  ma.sler  that  he  belonged  not  to  the  race  of  the  Ledyards. 
Thi;«  stoty  is  not  very  credible  ;  and  if  true  betrays  a  degree  of 
pride  and  obslmacy  utterly  inconsistent  widi  the  situation  of  a 
man  who  had  been  subsisting  on  charity  during  his  journey  to 
town,  and  who,  while  there,  docs  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
ostensible  mode  of  gaining  a  subsistence  ;  but  Ledyard  was  no 
common  mortal.  The 
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ITie  next  capacity  in  which  we  find  Ledyard  is  tliat  of  a  cor- 
poral of  marines,  on  board  the  ship  of  Captain  Cook,  llien  pre- 
paring for  hid  third  and  last  voyage  round  the  world.  Of  this 
voyage  Ledyard  is  said  to  have  kept  a  minute  journal,  which,  as 
in  all  cases  of  voyages  of  discovery,  went  among  the  rest  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  was  never  restored.  Two  years  afterwanb^ 
Ledyard,  witli  tlie  assistance  of  a  brief  outline  of  the  VTiyage 
published  in  London,  and  from  his  own  recollection,  brought 
out^  in  a  small  duodecimo,  his  narrative  of  the  principal  trans- 
actions of  the  voyage,  in  which,  we  hear,  (for  we  have  never 
seen  it,)  he  blames  the  officers,  and  Captain  Cocik  in  particular, 
for  several  instances  of  precipitate  ami  incautious  conduct,  not  to 
say  severity,  towards  the  various  natives  with  whom  they  were 
brouglil  ill  contact.  It  was  to  this  want  of  caution,  and  a  due 
consideration  for  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders^ 
that  he  imputed  the  death  of  tliis  celebrated  navigator.  The  late 
Admiral  Burney,  who  served  as  a  lieutenant  on  the  voyage,  says 
that,  *  with  an  ardent  disposition,  Ledyard  had  a  passion  for  lofty 
sentiment  and  description.*  He  adds  that,  after  Cook's  death, 
Ledyard  proffered  his  services  to  Captain  Clarke,  to  undertake 
the  oflice  of  historiographer  of  the  expedition,  and  presented  a 
specimen  descriptive  of  the  manners  of  tlie  Society  Islanders;  but, 
says  Uiis  author,  '  his  ideas  were  thought  too  sentimental,  and  \m 
language  too  florid.' 

Letlyard  was  one  of  llie  marines  who  were  present  at  Cook^n 
death,  of  which  he  give^  an  account  (as  appears  from  extracts 
of  hisjounval  above-mentioned,  inserted  by  his  biographer)  some* 
\v  hat  difi'erent  from  that  in  tlie  authentic  narrative  of  the  voyage — 
and  different,  also,  we  must  add,  from  his  own  private  journal, 
which,  at  least  the  portion  of  it  relating  to  that  event,  is  still  in  the 
Admiralty.  It  must  be  mentioned  in  favour  of  Ledyard^s  sagacity, 
lliat  the  visit  to  Nootka  Sound  suggested  to  him  the  commercial 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  trade  between  the  north-v%cat 
coast  of  America  and  China ;  and  tlic  vie%vs  which  he  took  of 
this  subject  very  much  influenced  the  fiucceeding  events  of  bts 
life. 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  1782,  w^e  6nd  Ledyard  serving 
on  board  a  king's  ship  in  Long  Island  Sound,  from  whicli  he 
obtained  leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  mother;  but,  eidier  from  a 
•ense  of  duty  and  honour,  which  obliged  him  not  to  act  with  die 
enemies  of  his  countrv,  or  from  a  dislike  of  the  service,  he  never 
returned.  He  had  conceived,  and  now  began  to  endeavour  to  exe* 
cute,  tlie  grand  project  of  a  trading  voyage  to  Nootka;  for  this 
purpOKc  he  went  to  Ncw^  York  and  Pliitadelphia,  and,  after 
King  himself  to  ^aiious  individuals  ,  he  prevailed  at  last  on 
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the  HoDourable  Robert  Morris  to  promise  him  a  ship.  '  Thus,' 
says  he,  *  I  take  llie  lead  of  the  greatest  commercial  enterprise 
that  has  ever  been  embarked  on  in  this  couiitr).'  And  he  add^^ 
in  writing  to  his  friend|  '  Send  me  some  money,  for  heaven's  sake, 
lest  the  laurel,  now  snspended  over  the  brows  of  your  friend, 
should  fall  irrecoverably  into  the  dust,'  The  projected  voyage, 
however,  was  ultimately  abandoned  ;  but  he  persevered  in  his  pro- 
ject, rejected  by  some  and  meeting  'with  encouragement  from 
others*  Finding,  however,  that  they  all  failed  him,  and  heartily 
sick  of  Uie  want  of  enterprise  among  his  own  countrymen,  he 
resolved  to  try  his  Ibrtune  in  Euiope.  He  visited  Cadiz,  from 
thence  took  a  passage  to  Brest,  and  from  Brest  to  L'Orient, 
where  he  was  successful  in  prevailing  on  some  merchants  to  fit 
out  a  ship  for  his  north-west  adventure.  But  the  season  being  far 
advanced,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  put  off  the  equipment  till 
the  following  summer,  when  it  was  intended  to  apply  for  a  com* 
mission  from  the  king  to  unite  with  the  trading  part  of  the  I'oyage 
that  of  a  voyage  of  discovery  ;  but,  as  this  project  failed,  the  other 
|>art  of  the  voyage  was  also  abandoned,  and  Ledyard  became 
Oiice  more  the  sport  of  accident. 

He  now  jiroceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
kindness  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  American  minister,  who  so  lughly 
approved  of  his  favourite  scheme  of  an  expedition  to  the  north- 
west coast,  that,  we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  the  journey  of 
Xjewis  and  Clarke,  twenty  years  afterwards,  had  it^i  origin  in  the 
views  which  Jeflerson  received  from  Ledyard.  Here,  also,  he 
met  with  the  notorious  Paul  Jone*;!,  who  was  looking  after  the 
proceeds  of  the  prizes  which  he  had  taken  and  carried  into  the 
ports  of  France,  This  adventurer  entered  warmly  into  his  views, 
and  undertook  to  tit  out  two  vessels  f^ir  the  expedition.  It  was 
settled  ihal  Jones  was  to  command  the  vessels,  and  carry  die  furs 
to  the  China  market,  while  Ledyard  was  to  remain  behind  and 
collect  a  fresfi  cargo  ready  for  their  return,  after  which  he  meant 
to  perambulate  the  conlincnl  of  America,  and  show  his  country- 
men the  path  fo  unbounded  wealth.  Jones,  it  seems,  was  so 
much  taken  witlj  the  plausibility  of  a  scheme,  which  presented 
at  once  the  prospect  of  adventure,  fame,  and  prt>tit,  that  he  ad- 
vanced monev  to  Ledyartl  to  purchase  a  part  of  the  cargo  for  the 
_  outtit;  but,  being  suddenly  called  away  to  L'Orieut,  to  look  after 

^H     his  prize  concerns,  his  zeal  for  this  grand  scheme  began  to  cool^ 
^^     and,  in  a  few  months,  the  whole  fabric  fell  to  the  ground. 
I  iLedyard  now  felt  himself  a  sort  of  wandering  vagabond,  with- 

^^L  out  cmplo>inent,  motive,  or  means  of  support ;  llie  supplies  he 
^^f  had  received  from  Jones  had  ceased,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
W  become  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  the  American  minister  and 
^^  a  few 
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ft  few  iriends.  While  thus  suftering  under  the  pressure  of  want* 
it  tniky  readily  be  supposed  he  was  not  iiueii.Hible  to  ihe  buui  ilia  ting 
state  of  dependence  in  which  he  was  placed.  U  would  appear, 
however,  from  some  lively  letters  written  by  him  at  Parij*,  that 
his  flow  of  spirits  did  not  forsake  him. 

*  The  two  Fitzhughs/  he  says,  *  dine  with  me  to-day  in  my 
chamber,  together  with  our  worthy  Consul,  Barclay,  and  that  lump  of 
universality,  Colonel  Franks.  But  such  a  set  of  moneyless  ra^^cala 
have  never  appeared,  tdnce  the  epoch  of  the  happy  villain  FalstaflT.  I 
have  but  five  French  crowns  in  the  world ;  Franks  has  not  a  sol :  and 
the  Fitithughs  cannot  get  their  tobacco  money.*  ^  Every  day  of  my 
life/  he  continues^  ^  is  a  day  of  expectation,  and,  consequently,  a  day 
of  disappointment ;  whether  I  shall  have  a  morsel  of  bread  to  eat  at 
the  etid  of  two  months,  is  as  much  an  uncertainty  as  U  was  fourteen 
months  ago,  and  not  more  so.* 

AV  hile  in  this  state  of  penury  he  received  a  visit,  llie  object  of 
wliicli  was  so  creditable  to  a  gentleman  still  living,  and  not  un- 
known in  the  annals  of  science,  tlmt  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  print 
the  story  in  Lcdyard^s  own  words : — 

*  Permit  me  to  relate  to  you  an  incident.  About  a  fortnight  ago. 
Sir  James  Hall,^  an  Englisli  gentleman,  on  his  way  from  Paris  to 
Cherbourg,  stopped  his  coach  at  our  door,  and  came  up  to  my  chamber, 
I  was  in  bed  at  aax  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  having  flung  on  my 
ittbe  de  chamhre^  I  met  him  at  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber.  I  was 
i|ad  to  see  him,  but  surprised.  He  observe,  that  he  had  endeavoured 
S>  make  up  his  opinion  of  me,  with  as  much  exactness  as  possible,  and 
concluded  that  no  kind  of  visit  whatever  would  surprise  me.  I  could 
du  no  otherwise  than  remark »  that  his  opiniiyn  surprised  me  at  least, 
and  the  conversation  took  another  turn.  In  walking  across  the  cham- 
ber, he  laughingly  put  his  hand  on  a  six  livre  piece,  and  a  louis  dor 
that  lay  on  my  table,  and  with  a  half  stifled  blush,  a^ked  me  how  I  was 
in  the  money  way.  Blushes  commonly  beget  blushes,  and  J  blushed 
partly  because  he  did,  and  partly  on  other  accounts.  **  If  fifteen 
guineas/*  said  he,  intermjiting  the  answer  he  had  demanded,  **  ^^ill  be 
of  any  service  to  you,  there  they  are,'^  and  he  put  tlicm  on  the  table. 
^M  am  a  traveller  myself,  and  though  I  hare  some  fortune  to  support 
my  travels,  yet  I  have  been  so  s^ittiated  as  to  want  money,  which  you 
ought  not  to  do.  Vou  have  my  address  in  London."  He  then  wished 
me  a  good  morning  and  left  me.  This  gentleman  wan  a  total  stranger 
to  the  situation  of  my  finances,  and  one  that  1  had,  by  mere  accident, 
jnet  at  an  ordinary  in  Parii?.' — pp.  i!23,  224* 

Lcdyard  observes,  that  he  had  no  more  idea  of  receiving  money 
from  this  gentleman  tlian  from  1  ippoo  Saib.  *  However,'  he  saya^ 
'  1  took   it  without  any  hesitation,  and   told  him,   I  would  be  as 

*  Sir  Jainet  liill  of  Duodtsv  Bvt^  the  father  of  Gaptuo  BatU  H^l,  R.  N^  and,  uU 
laldy^  IVcildeat  of  the  Ru^  Socitlj  of  Edloburgh. 

complaisant 
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complaisant  to  him  if  ever  occasion  offered.'  Among  other  pe- 
culiarities of  our  traveller,  was  that  of  disregarding  the  value  of 
money,  though,  it  might  be  supposed,  that  its  scarcity  with  him, 
and  his  numerous  wants,  would  have  taught  him  to  Ijusband  his 
slender  resources  ;  but  so  far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  be 
was  always  ready  to  part  with  llie  last  sou,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving distress.  With  all  his  eccentricities  and  apparent  rough* 
ncsfl  of  manner,  auii^  .nomc times,  rudeness  of  speech,  it  is,  in- 
deed, quite  obvious  that  he  possessed  an  affectionate  and  feeling 
heart*     We  extract  the  following  as  characteristic  of  the  man, 

*  I  have  once  \ni3itefl  the  Foundlinjj^  Hospital,  and  the  Hospital  de 
Dieu  in  Paris  ;  twice  I  never  shall*  Not  ail  the  morality,  from  Con- 
fucius to  Adrliaon,  could  give  me  such  feelings.  Eighteen  foundlings 
were  brought  the  day  of  my  visitt.  One  was  brought  in  while  I  was 
there*  Dear  little  innocents  !  But  you  are^  happily,  insensihle  of  your 
•ituations.  Where  are  your  unfortunate  mothers  I  Perhaps  in  the 
adjoining  hospital  ;  they  have  to  feel  for  you  and  themselves  too.  But 
where  b  the  wretch,  the  villain,  the  monster  —  ?  I  was  not  six 
minutes  in  the  house.  It  is  customary  to  leave  a  few  pence  ;  I  Hung 
down  six  Uvres,  and  retired.  Detennined  to  persevere,  I  continued 
my  \isit  over  the  way  to  the  Hospital  de  Bieti.  I  entered  first  the 
apartments  of  the  women*  Why  will  you,  my  dear  sisters,  1  was  going 
to  say,  as  I  passed  along-  hetw^een  the  beds  in  ranks,  w^hy  will  you 
be  — ;  hut  I  was  interrupted  by  a  melancholy  figure^  that  appeared  at 
its  last  gasp,  or  already  dead,  **  She's  dead,^'  said  I,  to  a  German  gen- 
tleman, who  was  with  me,  ^'  and  nobody  krfows  or  caivs  anything 
about  it."  We  appmached  the  hed-side.  1  obsen^ed  a  slight  undulatory 
motion  in  one  of  the  jugular  arteries,  '*  She's  not  dead,"  said  I,  and 
seized  her  hand  to  search  for  her  pulse,  I  hoped  to  find  life,  but  it  was 
gone.  The  A\ord  dtfid  being  again  pronounced,  brought  the  nuns  to 
the  bed.  "My  God!'  exclaimed  the  head  nun,  "  she's  dead  ; '* — 
"  Jesu  Maria/  exclaimed  the  other  nuns,  in  their  defence,  **  she's 
dead!"  The  head  nun  scolded  the  otht^rs  for  their  mal-attendance. 
"  My  God  I  *'  continued  she,  **  she  is  dead  without  the  form."  ''  Dieu  ! ' 
said  the  others,  "  she  died  so  silently,'*  **  Silence,'*  said  the  elder, 
*' jierhaps  she  is  not  dead;  say  the  form.'*  The  form  was  said,  and 
the  sheet  thrown  over  her  face.' — pp,  22'! — 22G. 

His  schemes  for  a  north-west  voyage,  either  for  trade  or  dis- 
cover}', being  now  wholly  abandoned,  he  set  about  planning,  as 
the  only  remaining  expedient,  a  journey  by  land  tIiroy|»h  the  north- 
ern regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  then  to  cross  Behring's  Straits  to 
tlie  continent  of  America,  to  proceed  down  the  coast  to  a  niore 
sontlieni  latitude,  and  to  cross  the  whole  of  ihat  continent  from 
the  western  to  the  eastern  shore.  The  Empress  of  Kussia  was 
applied  to  for  her  permission  and  protection,  but  while  waiting 
for  her  answer,  Ledyard  received  an  invitation  to  London  from 

bis 
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his  eccentric  frietidf  Sir  James  Hall.  He  fouiiil,  on  his  orrival 
there^  that  an  English  ship  was  in  complete  readiness  to  sail  for 
the  Pacific  Ocean^  in  which  Sir  James  had  procured  him  a  free 
passage,  and  to  he  put  on  !*hore  at  any  spot  he  might  choose  on 
the  north-west  coast.  The  amiable  baronet,  moreover,  presented 
him  with  twenty  guineas,  as  Ledyard  says,  pro  bono  publico^  and  willi 
which  liu  tells  us,  *  he  bought  Iwo  great  dogs,  an  Indian  pipe,  and  a 
hatchet/'  In  a  few  days  the  vessel  went  down  the  Thames  from 
Deptford,  and  Ledyard  thought  it  the  happiest  moment  of  his 
life  ;  but  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  human  expectation*^,  while  he 
was  indulging  in  day-dreams  of  the  fame  and  honour  which  awaited 
him,  he  was  once  more  doomed  to  sufVer  the  agonies  of  a  disap- 
pointment to  his  hopes,  the  more  severe,  as  being  so  near  their 
consummation — tlie  vessel  was  seized  by  a  custom-house  officer^ 
brought  back,  and  excheqnered, 

Thi!^  was  undoubtedly  the  most  severe  blow  he  hud  yet  re- 
ceived ;  but  Ledyard  never  desponded — no  sooner  was  one  of  his 
castles  demolished,  than  he  set  about  building  another.  *  I  shall 
make  the  tour  of  the  globe/  says  he,  *  from  London  eastward, 
on  foot/  To  aid  him  in  this  object,  a  subscription  was  raised  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  James  Hall,  and  some  others.  By  this 
means  he  arrived  at  Hamburgh  ;  whence  he  writes  to  Colonel 
Smith  : 

*  Here  I  am  vriih  ten  guineas  exactly,  and  in  perfect  health »  One 
of  ray  dogs  is  no  more  :  I  lost  hitn  in  my  passage  up  the  river  Ell>e, 
in  a  snow  storm;  I  was  out  in  it  forty  hours  in  an  open  boat/ 

At  the  tavern  he  went  to,  he  learnt  that  a  Major  Langhorn,  an 
American  officer,  *  a  very  gmxi  kind  of  a  man,'  as  his  linst  de- 
scribed him,  '  and  an  odd  kind  of  a  man,  one  who  had  tra- 
velled much,  and  fond  of  travelling  in  his  own  way,'  had  lt«ft  his 
baggage  behind,  which  was  sent  after  him  to  Copenhagen,  but 
that,  by  some  accident,  it  hatl  never  readied  him.  He  had  left 
Hamburgh,  the  lio^t  told  him,  with  one  spare  shirt,  and  very  few 
other  articles  of  clothing,  and  added,  tliat  he  must  necessarily  be 
in  distress.  This  man,  thought  Ledyard  to  himself,  is  just  suited 
to  be  the  companion  of  my  travels.  The  sympathy  was  irresis- 
tible ;  besides,  be  might  be  in  want  of  money:  this  was  an  appeal 
to  his  generosity,  which  was  equally  irresistible  to  one  who,  like 
LedyanI,  had  ten  guineas  in  hid  pocket.  *  1  will  Hy  to  him  and 
lay  my  little  all  at  his  feet :  he  is  my  countryman,  a  gentleman, 
and  a  traveller,  and  Coj)enhagea  is  not  much  out  of  my  way  to 
Petersburgh  i '  and,  accordingly*  in  the  month  of  Januarv,  17H7, 
after  a  long  and  ledious  journey,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  through 
Sweden  and  Finland,  we  tind  him  in  Copenhagen,  having  dis- 
covered Langhoru  shut  ui>  in  bis  room,  without  being  able  to 
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Mir  ibroacl  for  want  of  money  and  decent  clothing.  '  Imagination 
only/  pays  his  biographer,  *  can  paint  the  joy  that  glowed  in  otir 
tfftveller'ii  coimtenance,  uhen  lie  saw  tlie  remains  of  his  ten  guineaj 
•lip  from  his  lingers  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  liis  new-found 
friend.'  After  remaining  a  fortnight,  he  made  a  proposal  to  the 
Majortoaccompanv  him  to  St,  Petersbnrgli.  '  No:  1  etiieeni  you, 
but  no  man  on  earth  8hatl  travel  with  me  the  way  I  do,'  was  the 
abrupt  refusal  to  the  man  who  had  gone  out  of  the  way  »«n^enil 
hundred  miles  to  relieve  his  wants,  and  given  him  his  last  shilling. 
Hie  visit  being  ended,  and  the  amicable  partnership  dissolved, 
it  became  necessary  lor  our  traveller  to  think  of  raising  the  sup- 
plies ffir  a  journey  round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  which  was  now 
rendered  impassable,  the  distance  being  not  less  than  twelve  hun- 
dred niili»jj,  ehieriy  over  trackless  snows,  in  regions  tiiinly  peopled, 
the  nights  long,  and  the  cold  intense  ;  and,  after  all,  gainuig  only, 
in  the  direct  route,  about  iifty  miles,  A  Mr.  Thompson  ac* 
ceptcd  his  bill  on  Colonel  Smith,  for  a  sum  which,  he  say«, 
'  hnst  saved  me  from  perdition,  and  wdl  enable  me  to  reach  Pe- 
t^frpiburgh/  lliis  journey  he  accomplished  within  seven  weeks ; 
but  he  writi'H  to  Mr.  Jeflerson,  *  1  camiot  tell  you  by  what  means 
1  cmtw,  and  hardly  know  by  what  means  I  shall  quit  it.'  Through 
the  inllm?nc:e  of  Professor  Pallas,  but  more  especially  by  the  a»- 
iiitani  e  ijf  a  Russian  oflicer,  he  obtained  the  passport  of  the  Ena- 
prefi^,  ihen  un  her  route  to  the  Crimea,  in  fifteen  days.  His  long 
and  dreary  journey  having  exhausted  his  money,  and  worn  out  his 
cliithm,  he  drew  on  Sir  Joseph  Banks  for  twenty  guineas,  which 
tliut  munilicent  patron  of  science  and  enterprise  did  not  hesitate 


• 


to  nay, 
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'Virtunately,  a  Scotch  physician,  of  the  name  of  Brown,  M*as 

Proceeding  in  the  service  of  the  Empress  as  far  as  the  province  of 
Lolyvan,  who  offered  him  a  seat  in  his  kabitka,  and  thus  assisted 
him  on  his  journey  for  more  than  diree  thousand  niiles.  Having 
reached  Irkutf^k,  he  remained  there  al>out  ten  day;?,  and  left  it,  in 
company  with  Lieutenant  La^snmn,  a  Swedish  officer,  to  embark 
cm  the  Lena,  at  a  point  one  hundred  and  Iifty  miles  distant  from 
IrkutHk,  with  tl»e  intention  of  floating  down  its  current  to  Ya- 
kutak.  On  hi,^  arrival  at  ihk  place,  he  wailed  on  the  command- 
ant, t*»ld  him  he  wished  to  press  forward,  with  all  expedition,  to 
Okntnk  before  the  winter  should  shut  in,  that  he  might  secujie  an 
early  paxtwagc  in  the  spring  to  the  American  continent.  The  com- 
mantliinl  ntiffured  him  that  such  a  journey  was  already  impossible; 
thai  the  Ciovernt^r-tienriiij,  from  whom  lie  hatl  brought  letters, 
Ofdered  him  tc*  nhow  all  ponsible  kiudriess  and  service,  '  and  the 
Una  md  bej*l  lervice,'  hurI  he,  *  is  to  beseech  you  not  to  attempt  to 
reich  OkoUk  thin  winter.*     Ledynrd  still  persisting  to  proceedi 

a  trader 
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a  trader  was  brought  in,  wha,  in  like  manneri  declared  the 
Journey  utterly  impracticable*  Ledyard,  though  far  from  be- 
ing convinced  of  what,  in  fact,  was  not  true,  yielded  lo  per^ 
suasions  against  his  will   and   his  judgment,  and  was  only  sur- 

[)rised  that  he  should  meet  two  men  in  Siberia,  entire  strangers*  lo 
iim,  who  should  have  his  happiness  so  much  at  heart.  This  delay 
of  a  whole  winter  would  not  have  happened,  at  least  there  would 
ha\^  been  no  excuse  for  it,  had  not  \m  lit  of  romantic  benevolence 
led  him  out  of  las  way  to  Copenhagen,  to  seek  out  that  *  odd 
man/  Major  Langhorn.  It  preyed  on  his  mind,  and  gave  rise  lo 
the  following  melancholy  rertexions,  which  are  quite  in  character, 

'  **  What,  alas,  shall  I  do/*  exclaims  he,  in  his  journal,  **  for  I  am 
iniserahly  prepared  for  this  unlooked  for  delay.  By  remaining  here 
through  the  winter,  I  cannot  expect  to  resume  my  march  until  May, 
which  will  be  eight  months.  My  funds !  I  have  hut  two  long  frozen 
•tages  more,  and  I  shall  be  beyond  the  want  or  aid  of  money,  until, 
'  emerging  from  the  deep  deserts,  I  gain  the  American  Atlantic  States; 
and  then,  thy  glowing  climates,  Africa,  explored,  I  vrWl  lay  mc  down, 
ftnd  claim  my  little  portion  of  the  globe  I  have  viewed ;  may  it  not  be 
before.  How  many  of  the  noble  minded  have  been  !?ubsidiary  to  me, 
or  to  my  enterpriser;  yet  that  meagre  demon.  Poverty,  has  travelled 
with  me  hand  in  hand,  over  half  the  globe,  and  witnessed  what  ? — the 
lale  1  will  not  unfold  t  Ye  children  of  wealth  and  idleneaSf  what  a 
profitable  commerce  might  be  made  between  us.  A  little  of  my  toil 
might  better  brace  your  bodies,  give  spring  to  mind,  and  zest  to  eujgy- 
tuent ;  and  a  very  little  of  that  wealth,  which  you  scatter  around  you, 
would  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  anything  but  death  to  oppose  my  kin- 
'  dred  greetings  with  all  on  earth  tliat  bear  the  stamp  of  man.  This  is 
'  the  third  time,  that  I  have  been  overtaken,  and  arrest4ed,  by  winter;  and 
both  the  others,  by  giving  time  for  my  evil  geiuus  to  rally  his  basts 
about  me,  have  defeated  the  enterprise.  Fortune,  thou  hast  hTimbled 
me  at  last,  for  I  am  this  moment  the  slave  of  cowardly  .  lest, 

in  the  heart  of  this  dread  winter,  there  lurk  the  seeds  of  1 1  .  _  i  tment 
to  my  ardent  desire  of  gaining  the  opposite  contineni*  But  1  submit/* ' 
— pp,  303,  304, 

While  thu»  detained  for  t}ie  winter  at  Yakutsk}  he  drew  up 
some  very  just  observations  on  ihe  Tartars,  which  were  afterwards 
published.  He  is  not  much  deliglued  with  tiic  Uusstan  character. 
The  bulk  of  the  people,  he  says,  are  witliout  moral  virtue.  Even 
in  the  most  obscure  villages,  he  rtiirb  *  the  rankest  vices  toaboundp 

^  as  much  as  in  the  capital  itsellV     The  following  species  of  jca- 

^ lousy  13  wbim!«ical  enough: 

^  So  ttf  ung  is  the  propensity  of  the  Kuftsiana  to  jealousy,  that  they 
are  guilty  of  the  lowest  otfenees  on  that  account.  The  o Innervation  may 
appear  trivial,  but  on  ordinary  Hust^ian  will  be  displeased,  if  one  even 
endeafOiirs  to  gain  the  good  will  of  hia  dog.    1  a^ronted  the  com- 
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roandant  of  this  town  very  liighly,  by  permitting  bU  dog  to  walk  with  me 
<me  afternoon.  He  ex]x>stulated  with  me  verj'  seriously  about  it.  This 
is  not  the  only  instance.  I  live  ^nth  a  young  Russian  officer,  witli 
whom  I  came  from  Irkutsk.  No  circumstance  has  ever  interrupted 
the  harmony  between  us,  but  his  dogs.  They  have  done  it  twice.  A 
pretty  little  puppy  be  hhs^  came  to  me  one  day,  and  jumped  upon  tny 
knee,  I  patted  his  head,  and  gave  him  some  bread.  The  roan  flew  it 
the  dog  in  the  utmost  rage,  and  gave  liim  a  blow,  which  broke  liis  lejj. 
The  lesson  I  gave  him  on  the  occasion  has  almost  cured  him,  far  I  bid 
him  beware  how  he  disturbed  my  peace  a  third  tinae  by  this  rascally 
passion.'— pp.  334, 335. 

He  had  not  remained  long  at  Yakutsk,  when  Captain  BiUings 
returned  from  the  Kolyma,     This  officer  had  attended  the  astro- 
nomer Bavley,  as  his  assistant,  on  the  last  voyage  of  Couk,  and 
was,  of  course,  well  known  to  Lcdyard,     Being  on  his  journey  to 
I  Irkutsk,  he  invited  Lcdyard  to  accompany  him  thither.     They 
[travelled  in  sledges  up  the  Lena,  and  reached  Irkutsk  in  seventeen 
lilacs,  being  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles.     Scarcely,  how- 
Eever,  had  he  arrived  at  this  place  when  he  was  put  under  arrest, 
Tty  an  order  from  the  Empress.      He  now  experienced  no  more  of 
llfaat  conceni  for  lib  welfare  on  tlie  part  of  the  commandant,  and 
'"even  Billings  kept  away  from  him.     All  he  could  learn  was,  tfaat 
he  was  considered  as  a  French  spy,  which  Billings  could  at  onc« 
have  contradicted.     His  state  of  suspense  was  very  short,  as,  on 
the  same  day,  he  was  sent  off  in  a  kabitka,  with  two  guards,  one 
on  each  side.  The  following  was  written  apparently  soon  after  he 
left  Irkutsk: 

*  My  ardent  hopes  are  once  more  blasted,^ — the  almost  half  accom^ 
^  plished  wiah.     What  secret  machinations  have  been  at  work  ?    WTit 
imotive  ?     But  so  it  suits  her  royal  ^'Iajesty  of  all  the  RusslaSf  and  ah€ 

bas  nothing  but  her  pleasure  to  consult ;  she  has  no  nation's  resentment 
flo  apprehend,  for  I  am  the  minister  of  no  state,  no  monarch.  I  trave" 
under  the  common  flag  of  humanity,  commisiiioned  by  myself  to  serve 
the  world  at  large ;  and  so  the  poor,  the  unprotected  wanderer  must  goJ 
vhere  sovereign  will  ordains ;  if  to  death,  why  then  my  journeying  ' 
over  sooner*  and  rather  differently  from  what  I  contemplated ; 
herwise,  why  then  the  royal  dame  has  taken  me  much  out  of  my  way^^ 
[But  I  may  pursue  another  route.  The  rest  of  the  world  lies  unintei^^ 
licted/ — jqi*  364,  365» 
On  his  journey,  he  says, 

*  Tlie  soldiers,  who  guard  me,  are  doubly  watclifid  over  me  when  in 
^»  town,  though  at  no  time  properly  so,  through  their  consummate  in* 

'  ilence  and  ignoranee.  Every  day  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  escajj 
pihem;  but,  though  treated  like  a  felon,  I  will  not  appear  like  one  h 
'flight.     1  waB  very  ill  yesterday :  I  am  emaciated ;  it  is  more  tha 

twenty  days  since  I  have  eat  any  tiling  that  may  be  called  food,  ma 

du  * 
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during  that  time,  have  been  dragged  along,  from  day  to  day,  io  some 
wretched  open  kabitka.  Thus  am  I  treated  in  all  respects  (except  that 
I  am  obliged  to  support  myself  with  my  own  money)  like  a  convict, 
and  presented  by  my  snuff  •box  of  a  serjeant  as  a  raree-show,  at  every 
towrn  through  which  we  pass/ — pp,  35U,  370, 

III  this  manner  was  our  traveller  conveyed  lo  the  frontiers  of 
Poland,  a  distance  of  six  thousand  versts,  in  six  weeks.  *  Thank 
heaven/  says  he,  as  he  approached  Poland,  *  petticoats  appear, 
and  the  glimmerings  of  other  features.  Women  are  tlie  sure  har- 
bingers of  an  alteration  in  manners,  in  approaching  a  country  where 
their  influence  is  felt/  He  has  bestowed,  indeed,  a  beautiful  and 
touching  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  female  character,  not 
more  beautiful  than  just,  which  cannot  be  too  often  recorded  in 
print. 

*  I  have  observed  among  all  nations,  that  the  women  ornament  them* 
ietves  more  than  the  men ;  that,  wherever  found,  they  are  the  same 
kind,  civil,  obliging,  humane,  tender  beings ;  that  they  are  e\*er  in- 
clined to  be  gay  and  cheerful,  timorotis  and  modest.  They  do  not  hesi- 
tate, like  man,  to  perform  an  hospitable  or  generous  action  ;  not 
haughty,  nor  arrogant »  nor  supercilious,  but  full  of  courtesy,  and  fond 
ofsociet)';  industrious,  economical,  ingenuous;  more  liable,  in  fc^ ^u - 
ral,  to  err,  than  man,  but  in  general,  also,  more  virtuous,  and  periS/rrn* 
ing  more  good  actions  than  be.  I  never  addressed  myself,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  decency  and  friendship,  to  a  woman,  whether  civilized  or 
savage,  without  receiving  a  decent  and  friendly  answer.  With  man 
it  has  often  been  otherwise.  In  wandering  over  the  barren  plains  of 
inhospitable  Denmark,  through  honest  Sweden,  frozen  Lapland,  rude 
and  churlish  Finland,  unprincipled  Russia,  and  tlie  wide  spread  regions 
of  the  wandering  Tartar,  if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or  sick,  i;voman  has 
ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly  so;  and  to  add  to  this  \irtue, 
BO  \ix>rthy  of  the  appellation  of  benevolence,  these  actions  have  been 
performed  in  so  free  and  so  kind  a  manner,  that,  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank 
the  sweet  draught,  and,  if  hungry,  ate  the  coarse  morsel,  with  a  double 
relish.' — pp.  348,  349. 

On  setting  our  traveller  down  in  Poland ,  tlie  soldiers  who  had 
guojded  himi  gave  hiiu  to  understand  that  he  might  then  go  where 
he  pleased  ;  but  that,  if  he  again  returned  to  tlie  dominions  of  tlie 
Eoipressi  he  would  certainly  be  hanged.  It  did  not  appear  for 
some  time  what  tlie  real  cause  was  of  this  proceeding;  but  there 
is  every  reason  lo  believe  it  arose  out  of  the  jealousy  of  tlie  North- 
V\  est  Uussian  Fur  Company,  whose  head-cjuarters  were  at  Irkutsk, 
and  that  llieir  influence  at  Petersburgh  had  procured  from  the  Em- 
press the  annulment  of  her  previous  order,  together  with  the  pre- 
sent inhuman  nrandate^  Ledyard,  however,  knew  nothing  of  lliis  ; 
and,  having  neithcT  relish  nor  motive  for  making  the  experiment  u 
second  lime,  he  took  tlie  shortest  route  to   Konigsberg,  where  ho 

vol*,  xxxvtn,  so,  L\x\\  11  found 
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found  himself  destitute,  without  friends  or  means,  his  hopes  blasted, 
and  his  health  enfeebled.  In  this  forlorn  condition,  he  bethought 
hiniM'lf  once  more  of  the  benevolence  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and 
hud  the  good  hick  to  raise  five  guineas,  by  a  draft  on  his  old  bene* 
factor,  Mith  which  he  readied  London.  Here  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  gave  him  an  introduction  to  Mr. 
Beaufoy,  the  secretary  of  a  newty-formed  association  for  promotil 
discoveries  in  Africa. 

*  Before,*  says  Mr*  Beaufoy,  *  I  had  learnt  from  the  note  the  n>4me 
and  business  of  my  visiter,  I  was  struck  with  the  manliness  of  his  per». 
•on,  tht*  hrfadth  of  his  chest,  the  openness  of  his  countenance,  and  tMj 
Inquietude  of  }ii»  eye.  I  spread  the  map  of  Africa  before  him,  and  [ 
Iradnff  a  line  from  Cairo  to  Sennaar,  and  from  thence  westward  in  thm  1 
latitude  and  supposed  direction  of  the  Niger,  I  told  him,  that  was  th#  ( 
iiout«|hy  which  1  was  anxious  that  Africa  might,  if  possible,  he  explored.  < 
H^  aatcl^  he  should  think  himself  sin^Iarly  fortuiuite  to  be  trusted  with  i 
tbc  ndvencure.  I  asked  him  when  he  would  set  out.  **  To*morrow  | 
Siorning/'  was  his  answer*  I  told  him  I  was  afraid  that  we  should  not  ^ 
be  able,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  prepare  his  instructional  and  to  proctur# 
for  htm  the  letters  that  were  requisite  ;  but  tlial  if  the  committea  ahoulil  1 
approve  of  his  proposal,  all  expedition  should  be  used/* 

This  promptitude  of  decision  stamps  at  once  the  character  of 
the  man.  He  did  not  allow  a  doubt  or  a  difficulty  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  being  employed  on  a  ser\'ice  so  congenial  with  his  feelinga, 
though  fully  aware  that  he  was  underlakijig  an  enterprise  full  of 
danger,  of  toil,  and  of  endurance.  To  hi^  mother  he  writes  thus  t 
^  *  Truly  is  it  \iTitten,  that  the  ways  of  God  are  past  finding  out,  and 
hie  decrees  unsearchable.  Is  the  Lord  thus  great  ?  So  also  is  he 
good,  I  am  an  instance  of  it.  I  have  trampled  the  world  under  my 
feet,  laughed  at  fear,  and  derided  danger.  Through  millions  of  fierce 
savages,  over  parching  deserts,  the  freezing  north,  the  everlasting  ice^ 
and  stormy  seas,  have  I  passed  witliout  harm.  How  good  is  my  God  I 
What  rich  sulijects  have  I  for  praise,  love,  and  adoration! 

'  I  am  but  just  returned  to  England  from  my  travels  of  t^'o  years, 
and  am  going  away  into  Africa  to  examine  that  continent.  I  expect  to 
be  absent  three  years,  I  shall  be  in  Egypt  as  soon  as  I  can  get  there, 
and  after  that  go  into  unknown  parts,  I  have  full  and  perfect  health. 
Bemember  me  to  my  brothers  and  sisters.  Desire  them  to  remembw 
jii€,  for*  if  Heaven  permits,  I  s^hall  see  them  again.  1  pray  God  to  bkat 
and  comfort  you  alh    Farewell/ — pp.  395,  396. 

In  a  few  weka  all  was  ready  for  his  departure.  The  plan  waa, 
to  proceed  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Sennaar  or  the  Bahr-el-Abiad, 
and  from  Uience  to  strike  across  the  AlVican  continent  to  the  coait 
af  tlie  Atlantic.     Mn  Beaufoy  speaka  of  their  last  intemew,  m4 
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adds  the  following  aft'ecting  remarks,  as  given  in  Ledyard's  own 
Words  : — 

'  I  am  accufttomed/  said  he,  m  our  last  conversation,  (it  was  on  the 
rooming  of  his  departure  for  Africa,)  *  I  am  accustomed  to  hardships.  I 
have  known  both  hung^er  an<l  nakifdness  to  the  utmost  extremity  of 
human  suffering.  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  have  food  g^iven  me  ts 
charity  to  a  madman  ;  and  I  have  at  times  been  obliged  to  i^helter  my« 
ieif  under  the  miseries  of  that  character  to  avoid  a  heavier  calamity^ 
My  distresses  have  been  greater  than  I  have  ever  owned^  or  ever  wUl 
own,  to  any  man^  Such  evils  are  terrible  to  bear;  but  they  never  yel 
had  power  to  turn  me  from  my  purpose.  If  I  live,  I  will  faithfully  per- 
form, in  its  utmost  extent,  my  engagement  to  the  liociety ;  and  if  I 
perish  in  the  attempt,  my  honour  will  still  be  safe,  for  death  cancels  all 
bonds/* 

His  letters  from  Cairo  are  full  of  interest.  Of  the  Nile  itself 
he  speaks  contemptuously,  says  it  resembles  the  Connecticut  in 
size,  or  may  be  compared  with  the  Thames  : — 

'  This/  says  he,  *  is  the  mighty,  the  sovereign  of  rivers — the  vast 
Nile,  that  has  been  metamorphosed  into  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world!  Let  me  be  carefiii  how  I  read,  and,  above  all,  how  I  read 
ancient  history.  You  have  heard,  and  read,  too,  much  of  its  inunda- 
tions. If  the  thousands  of  large  and  small  canals  from  it,  and  the 
thousands  of  men  and  machines  employed  to  transfer,  by  artificial 
means,  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  the  meadows  on  its  banks — if  this  be 
the  inundation  that  is  meant,  it  is  true ;  any  other  is  false :  it  is  not  an 
inundating  river/ 

This  is  quite  a  nevf  view  of  this  celebrated  river,  and,  like  the 
descriptions  of  most  objects  that  are  new  to  tlie  observer,  and  seen 
but  cursorily  or  only  once,  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  misrepresenta- 
tion* There  are  years  when  the  country  is  not  inundated,  but  these 
are  years  of  scarcity,  and  happily  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  He 
is  equally  out  of  humour  with  Egypt  as  with  the  river.  Nothing, 
he  says,  is  more  deserving  of  the  whole  force  of  burlesque  than 
both  the  poetic  and  prosaic  legends  of  tins  country  : — 

*  Sweet  are  the  songs  of  Egypt  on  paper.  Who  is  not  ravished  with 
gums,  haling,  dates,  6gs,  pomegranates,  circassia,  and  i^ycamores,  with- 
out recollecting  that,  amid««t  these  are  dust,  hot  and  fainting  winda, 
bugs,  mosquitos^  spidei^s,  ilies,  leprosy,  fevers,  and  almost  universal 
blindness  I     1  am  in  perfect  health/ 

j\gain,  he  says  that,  in  addition  to  all  llie  curses  of  Moses,  the 
p€0|ile  are  pooily  clad,  the  youths  naked,  and  that  tliey  rank  infi- 
nitely below  any  savages  he  ever  saw. 

After  some  delay,  the  day  i»  fixed  on  which  the  caravan  ia 
to  leave  Cairo*     He  writes  to  bis  friends  and  to  the  African  Asao- 


»  Proceediitgf  af  the  Atncm  Ajwciatioiij  pp»  Z^7,  390. 
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ciation  in  great  spirits  ;  talks  of  cutting  the  continent  across,  aiiil 

raises  the  cxpectiitioiis  of  liis  employers  to  a  high  pilch  ; — ^th^ 
very  next  letters  from  Cairo  brouglit  the  melancholy  iiitelligeiiee 
of  his  death.      It  seems  he  was  seized  with  a  bilious  cotnplatut^J 
for  which  he  admmistered  a  strong  sohilion  of  vihiolic  acid,  sa^ 
powerful  as  to  produce  violent  and  burning  pains,  that  threatened* 
to  be  fatal  unless  inimediatc  relief  cotild  be  procured,  which  was 
attempted  to  be  got  by  a  powerful  dose  of  tartar  emetic.       His 
death  happened  about  the  end  of  November,   17H8,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age*      His  appearance  and  character  are  thus 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Beaufoy  :■ — 

*  To  those  wlio  have  never  seen  Mr.  Ledyard,  it  may  not,  perhap^> ; 
be  uninteresting  to  know,  that  his  person,  though  scarcely  exceeding^ ' 
the  middle  size,  was  remarkaldy  expressive  of  activity  and  strength  ; 
and  that  his  manners,  though  unpolished,  were  neither  imcivil  nor  un» 
pleasing.     Little  attentive  to  difference  of  rank,  he  seemed  to  consider" 
all  men  as  his  tquals,  and  as  such  he  respected  them.      His  genius, 
though  uncultivated  and  irregular,  was  original  and  comprehensive- 
Ardent  in  his  wishes,  yet  cahn  in  his  delihcrations  ;  daring  in  his  pur-- 
poses,  but  guarded  in  his  measures  ;  impatient  of  control,  yet  capable,  i 
of  strong  endurance;  adventurous  heyond  the  conception  of  ordinary 
men,  yet  waiy  and  considerate,  and  attentive  to  all  precautions,  he  ap- 
peared to  he  formed  by  nature  for  achievements  of  hardihood  and  peril/  • 

Thus  perished,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood ,  the  iirst  victim,  ia 
modern  times,  to  African  discoven\  Too  many^  alas!  have  since 
shared  tlic  same  fate  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object;  whicli,  so  far 
from  deterring,  seems  only  to  stimulate  others,  and  produce  fresh 
candidates  for  fame  to  tread  the  same  perilous  path. 

As  unauthorised  and  unfounded  reports  have  industriously 
been  spread  abroad,  through  the  foreign  journals,  and  copied 
into  our  own,  respecting  those  who  were  the  last  to  embark 
on  expeditions  of  discovery  in  those  regions  which  have  proved 
fatal  to  so  many,  Me  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
lay  before  our  readers  the  result  of  the  inquiries  we  have  been 
enabled  to  make  into  their  fate,  from  winch  each  may  draw  his 
own  conelusiun.  That  most  of  tlrem  have  perished  by  U»e  climate 
of  that  horrible  country,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear;  in- 
deed, with  the  exception  of  Laing  and  Dickson,  we  have,  at 
length,  authentic  information  that  such  is  the  fact.  The  reports 
with  regard  to  these  two  gentlemen,  as  usual  in  all  African  coun- 
tries, are  varmus  and  contradictory. 

It  will  be  recidlectcd  that  Major  Gordon  LaIng  volunteered 
his  services  to  proceed  alone  from  JVi[>fdi  toTimbuctoo,  and  from 
thence  to  follow  the  coujse  of  the  Niger  to  its  tcrnunation.       He 

•  FfQceeil ingft  of  the  Africmn  Msociaiionj  pp.  426,  427, 
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aiJliei!  at  IVipoli  on  the  9t!i  May,  1B23,  and,  iificr  ibc  usual 
procrastinatiuu  wljich  prect'deji  all  llie  moveiuenls  of  MtK>rs  and 
^ruby,  left  that  phice  on  the  ITtli  Julv,  in  company  of  the  Shrik 
Babani,  u  higlily  respectable  man,  Nvho  bad  resided  in  Timbuctoo 
l\venly-tw^  yearj*,  and  whose  wife  and  children  were  there  still. 
This  sJieik  engaged  to  conduct  our  traveller  tliitlier  in  two  nionlba 
and  »  half;  and  there,  or  at  his  neighbouring  residence,  to  deltvsr 
iiim  over  to  the  g^rcat  Marabout  Mooklar,  by  whose  inttuence  he 
would  be  able  to  proceed  farther  in  any  direction  tliat  niiglil  be 
required,  according  to  infornjation  received  as  to  the  coiuse  of  llie 
river.    This  llabani  is  slated,  by  the  consul  of  Tripoli,  to  be  '  one 

.of  the  6 nest  fellow s,  with  the  best  tempered  and  most  preposheasH 
ing  countenance  that  he  ever  beheld;'  and  Laing,  in  all  \m  letters, 

'  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  of  resipect  and  approbation. 
An  the  Gbarian  niottntainH  were  rendered  impassable  by  the 

•  defection  of  a  rebellious  chief  of  the  Bashaw,  who  had  taken 
>n  of  all  the  passes,  tlie  small  kotila  of  Babani  took  the 
&>f  Beneoleed.  On  tlic  21st  August  they  reached  Shate, 
and,  on  the  13Ui  September^  arrived  safely  at  Gliadamis,  after  & 
'  tedious  and  circuitous  journey  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles.'  In 
tlie  course  of  diis  journey  Laiug  reports  the  dejitruction  of  all  Uis 
imtrtinients  from  the  beat  of  the  weather  and  tlie  jolting  of  the 
camels;  bis  baronielers  broken ;  bis  hygrometers*  rendered  useless 
from  the  evaporation  of  the  ether;  tlie  tubes  of  most  of  his  iher- 
iiionieters  snapt  by  the  warping  of  the  ivory  ;  the  glass  of  the  arti- 
ficial horizon  so  tlimnied  by  the  friction  of  sand  which  insinuated 
itself  ever}  where,  as  to  rendtr  an  observation  difficult  and  trouble- 
some ;  his  ciu'ononieter  •»lopt — owing,  he  says,  to  the  extremes  of 
beat  and  cold,  but  more  probably  to  the  johnig,  or  tlie  insinuation 
of  sandy  particles ;  and^  to  wind  up  the  catalogue  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, the  stock  of  his  rdle  broken  by  the  great  gouty  foot  of 
a  camel  treading  upon  it.  The  range  of  the  thermoujetery  in  the 
desert,  was  frtmi  1-20'',  about  the  middle  of  the  day>  to  76* — 68% 
and  once  or  twice  to  6*-*^  an  hour  or  two  before  sunrise,  at  which 
lime  was  observable  a  gnat  incrustation  of  nitre  on  the  ground, 
which  is  the  common  appearance  on  the  surfuci*  of  all  tlie  known 
desertsi  of  Africa,  from   iVipoli  to  the  Cupe  of  Good  Hope. 

Major  Laing  did  not  make  the  discovery,  until  tliey  reached 
Gbadaiuis,  that  his  companion,  the  Sheik  Babani,  was  governor 
of  the  town.     He  consideit-d  him  as  a  man  of  steiling  wortli,  a 

Suiet,  inotiensi\e,  unobtrudntg  character,  at  the  same  time  not 
eficieul  in  delermiimtion,  but  be  nrver  once  suspected  that  he 
was  a  pcrion  of  so  much  influence  and  authority  as  he  now  fuiuid 
him  to  be.  Tbc  sheik  immediately  lodged  him  in  one  of  bis  own 
iiouses,  witli  n  large  garden^  atul  a  vard  for  his  camels^  which  were 

fed. 
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fed  at  tlie  governor's  expense.  Gliadaraia  is  a  place  of  consider* 
able  trade  ;  all  the  koffilasf  to  and  from  Soudan  passing  through  it- 
To  the  Tuaric,  who  inhabit  the  great  sahara  or  desert  on  the 
western  side  of  Africa^  the  people  of  Ghadamis  submit  to  pay 
a  tribute  for  permission  to  their  koftilas  to  pass  williout  being 
subject  to  plunder,  bv  which  they  in  some  measure  subsist*  The 
town  contains  some  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  four 
or  five  miles  in  extent^  including  its  gardens^  and  is  surrounded 
with  a  low  mud  wall.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  pool  of 
water,  out  of  which  all  tlte  streets  and  the  gardens  receive  a  plea* 
tiful  supply.  It  is  situated  in  lat,  30^  7'  N^  l«»g'  9^  iS'  E.,  th« 
temperature  so  cold  tJiat  the  Uiermometer  was  sometimes  as  low 
as  43°  of  Fahrenheit, 

On  the  27th  Oct<jber,  our  traveller  left  Ghadamis,  and  arrived 
at  Ensula  on  the  3d  December.  This  is  the  most  eastern  town  of 
the  province  of  Tuat,  luul  belongs  to  the  Tuaric,  It  is  situated 
in  lat*  27'^  1 1'  N.,  long.  *2*  15'  E,,  and  is  considered  to  be  distant 
from  Timbuctoo  about  thiity-five  days  journey.  On  approachiog 
this  town,  some  thousands  of  people  came  out  to  meet  the  Christian 
traveller,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Nothing  couhl  exceed  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  these  people,  which  our  traveller  re- 
turned by  listening  to  their  complaints^  and  administering  medi* 
einaa  to  the  best  of  his  abihty. 

On  the  lOlh  January,  IBSG,  the  koffila  left  Ensala,  and,  on  the 
£6th  of  the  same  month,  entered  upon  the  desert  of  Tenezarof,  in 
lat  23°  od  a.f  long.  ^"^  40'  E.,  about  twenty  journies  from  Tim- 
buctoo — a  mere  desert  of  sand,  destitute  of  all  verdure,  and  aa 
iiat  as  a  bowling-green.  Major  Laing,  at  this  time,  was  in  excel- 
lent health  and  spirits ^  and  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  research. 
He  writes,  that  he  had  everywhere  experienced  nothing  but  hospt* 
lality  and  good  will  from  every  person.  Hatteta,  the  Tuaric  (the 
friend  of  Lyon)  had  accoiu|)anied  him  hither,  of  whose  kindnesa 
and  !iervices  he  speaks  in  the  most  Mattering  terms ;  he  also  says 
that  Babaini  continued  to  watch  over  him  w ith  the  solicitude  of  a 
father.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  this  despatch  from  Tenezarof, 
reports  reached  Tripoli  of  the  kofhla  having  been  attacked  by  rob- 
bets,  of  Laing's  seiTant  with  several  others  being  killed,  and  him- 
felf  wounded,  adding,  that  he  had  ejected  his  escape  to  the 
Marabout  Mooktar,  whose  usual  residence  is  at  a  spot  distant  only 
five  days  journey,  on  a  niaherrie,  from  Ttmbuctoo.  These  reports 
were  disbelieved  for  a  time;  but,  on  the  <20th  September,  1826,  a 
letter  was  received  in  IVipoli,  from  the  Uiajor  to  his  wife,  (the 
daughter  of  the  British  consul,  uhon»  he  had  married  just  previous 
to  hb  settJDg  out,)  which  indirectly  tended  to  contirm  them.     It 
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is  dated,  or  niUier  not  dated,  from  the  desert  Tenezarof,  and  eon* 
tains  the  following  paragraph  : — 

*  I  take  the  advantage  of  a  Tuaric  goinjj^  to  Tuat,  to  acquaint  you 
that  I  am  safe  and  in  perfect  health,  and  completely  recovereil  from 
ibe  trifling:  indisposition  which  annoyed  me  on  leaving  that  plat^e.  If 
il  pleases  God  I  shall  be  in  Timbiictoo  in  leis  than  twenty  days ;  and, 
in  two  montlis  afterwards,  I  hope  to  find  my  way  to  some  part  of  the 
coast.  I  have  met  with  much  annoyance  from  the  Taaric ;  few,  very 
few,  of  whom  are  like  Hatteta,  and  are  not,  as  the  consul  anticipated, 
our  friends.  You  shall  know  all  particulars  from  me  on  my  arrival 
at  Timhuctoo,  from  whence  I  shall  lo:«e  no  time  in  addressing  you.  I 
have  stopped  in  the  sun  to  write  ;  pray  excuse  it,  for  I  am  in  great 
hajte,  and  I  write  with  only  a  thumb  cmri Jlnger^  having  a  very  severe  cut 
&n  my  f&refinger/ 

We  conclude  that  this  slight  mention  of  his  wounds  was  intended 
to  counteract  any  alarming  reports  that  might  have  reached  hii 
wife. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  further  intelligence  was  received  at 
Tripoli  of  Major  Laing  being  safe  %\ith  Mooktar,  at  his  residence 
not  far  from  Timbuctoo;  but  it  was  added,  that  a  .lew  senant  who 
accompanied  htm  tiad  been  killed  in  an  attack  of  the  Tuaric,  m 
also  a  black  servant  belonging  to  the  Chrwtian.  The  consul 
flattered  himself,  for  some  time,  that  these  reports  could  not  be 
true,  but  unfortunately  it  proved  otherwijw;  and  the  whole  trans 
action  of  the  attack  of  the  robbers  was  fully  confirmed  by  tlie  ar- 
rival of  Laing*s  Arab  servant  Hamet^  who  brought  letters  from 
his  master,  dated  Aaeoad,  the  1st  and  tOth  July,  at  which  place, 
it  seems,  he  had  been  detained  for  some  time,  after  his  escape 
from  the  attack  of  the  robbers,  in  consequence  of  a  dreadful  fever 
whtcb  had  broken  out  there  among  the  inhabitants : — 
*  I  was  detained/  (he  says,  in  his  letter  of  the  1st,)  '  to  afford  assbtanea 
to  the  tutferera  with  my  medicines.  Nearly  half  the  population  hsva  been 
swept  away  by  its  ravages;  and,  among  others,  Sidi  Mooktar  hims(*lf,  the 
marabout  and  sheik  of  the  place  ;  hid  I099  I  much  regret,  for  he  had  taken 
a  considerable  interest  in  my  «» it  nation,  and  had  promised  to  conduct  me 
to  Nooshi,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  his  son  neither  }>os!ie^sea  tlie  disposition 
nor  the  jjower  to  do.  WMle  attending  Sidi  Mooktar,  I  was  seized  with 
the  malady  myself;  and,  for  nine  days,  lay  in  a  very  helpless  and  danger- 
ous atate,  nithoitt  any  attendance,  for  poor  Jack  was  taken  ill  at  the  same 
tiine,  and  the  surviving  sailor  neirer  was  of  much  service  to  himself  nor 
to  any  body  else.  My  Ifever  yielded  at  length  to  the  effects  of  blistering 
and  calomel,  hut  poor  Jack's  proved  fatal,  and  he  breathed  his  last  on 
the  91st  ultimo*  On  the  S3th  the  sailor  was  taken  ill,  and  died  on  the 
8Sth,  «o  that  I  am  now  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  minion.' 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  be  has  obtained  permiftsioQ  to  pro- 
ceed to  Timbuctoo,  but  that 

'with 
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*  vvjih  Timbuctoo  my  research  must  for  the  present  cease,  m  I  have  no 
camels  to  carry  me  farther/ 

In  lliis  letter  no  allusion  is  made  to  ilic  attack  of  the  Tuaric, 
but  in  that  of  the  lOtli,  he  says,  *  1  am  recoveiiiig  rapidly,  but  am 
subject  to  dreadful  pains  in  my  head,  ari»in^  from  the  severity  of 
my  wounds ;'  and  he  speaks  of  his  beinjj;  unable   to  write  much 

*  from  the  uiangled  state  of  his  arm;?/  Hie  statement,  however, 
made  by  the  Arab  servant,  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  event,  atid 
of  the  severe  wounds  received  by  Major  Laing.  lu  his  depo-' 
sition  he  says, 

*  That  they  left  Tuat  and  travelled  about  eight  hours  (or  twenty 
miles)  each  day,  making  forted  inarches  when  in  want  of  >vater  ;  that 
on  the  eleventh  day  the  koffila  was  joined  liy  twenty  Tuaric  mounted 
on  malierriea  ;  that  un  the  sixteenth  day  from  Tuat,  at  a  place  called 
Wady  Ahennet,  the  Tuaric,  armed  with  ja^uns,  spears,  swords,  and 
pistolSt  fell  at  once  on  the  rest  of  the  koffila,  consisting  of  forty- five 
persons ;  that  they  surrounded  Laing's  tent,  cutting  the  canvass  and 
cords,  fired  at  him  while  in  bed,  and  that  before  he  rotild  arm  himself, 
he  was  cut  down  by  a  wound  m  the  thigh;  that  himself  (the  Arab) 
received  a  sabre  wound  which  brought  him  to  llie  ground  ;  that  Ba- 
hani  and  his  people  rendered  no  assistance,  nor  were  ihey  attacked  by 
the  robbers,  hut  he  remonstrated  with  them,  and  fetched  a  marabout 
in  the  neighbourhood,  w^ho  abused  the  Tuaric  for  their  conduct,  and 
made  them  swear  not  to  molest  the  koffila  further.' 

Babaui's  conduct  in  this  afl'air  was  certainly  open  to  suspicion, 
and  it  would  seem  that  Major  Laing  thought  so,  (though  no  allu- 
sion of  this  kind  is  made  in  hh  letter,)  a.^,  if  the  Arab*s  story  be 
true,  he  de^iired  him  to  mention  to  the  consul,  that,  *  on  the  night 
previous  to  the  attack,  be,  the  Major,  had  lived  at  a  crow  passing 
over  a  lake,  and  that  Babani  then  tohl  biui  not  to  reload  liis  gun 
as  there  was  no  danger  (  and,  the  servant  adds,  *  Babani  one  day 
before  the  attack,  took  tlie  belts  and  gnnj>owder  from  me  and  the 
other  black  man,  and  gave  them  to  the  Tuaric,  but  Laing  did  not 
tell  me  to  mention  that  part,  but  he  objected  at  the  time  to  Ba- 
bani'it  giving  powder  and  tlie  belts  to  the  Tuaric/ 

An  the  letter^i  of  Laing,  which  we  have  mentioned,  of  the  J  si 
and  10th  July,  IBCH,  from  Azoatl,  are  the  last  that  have  been  re- 
ceived from  him,  tlie  Arab's  narrative  of  their  proceedings  subse- 
quent to  the  attack,  becomes  the  more  important  and  interesting. 
He  slates  that  Major  Laing's  wounds  were  ,so  severe  as  to  prevent 
bis  keeping  up  w  itii  the  kofiila  of  Babani  for  some  days ;  and  that  he 
(the  Arab),  the  Major  s  servant  Jack,  a  black  boy  to  whom  Laiug 
had  given  freedom,  and  one  of  Babani^s  men  attended  him,  fol- 
lowing slowly  beliind^ — that  they  all  re-assembled,  however,  at  a 
watering  place,  where  they  remained  two  days. 

*  We 
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*  We  then  travelled  (says  the  Arab)  nineteen  days,  over  a  desert* 
\\ithout  anything  occurrinpf  of  consequence,  when  we  arrived  at 
Mooktar.  The  Sheik  and  Marabout  Mooktar  received  us  very 
kindly,  giving  us  rice^  a  Imlluck,  and  other  things,  and  promised  to 
forward  us  to  any  place  we  wished.  The  koffila  rested  j^ix  days*  and 
proceeded  to  a  place  called  Arwan,  hut  Babaui  told  Lainj?  he  had 
better  !(tay  behind  uith  Mooktar  till  be  was  recovered,  and,  conae- 
quently,  we  remained. 

'  At  the  end  of  twenty  days,  Laing  being  nearly  well,  he  proposed 
to  proceed,  but  Babani  recommended  liis  staying  a  few  days  longer, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  wound  on  his  hand,  but  in  four  days  Babani 
died  of  a  complaint  [by  his  description,  the  dy  8  en  ten'].  Mooktar 
then  ordered  the  door  of  the  room  containing  the  property  of  Babaui 
and  Laing  to  be  blocked  up,  till  he  sent  on  to  Timbuctoo,  for  Baba- 
ni's  nephew,  who  had  gone  on  with  the  kof&la  ;  but  not  arriving  in 
nineteen  days.  Major  Laing  a^ked  Mooktar  to  allow  Inm  to  sepa- 
rate, and  take  his  own  things,  which  was  granted ;  but,  after  ten 
days  more,  the  nephew  arrived,  and  found  all  right. 

*  The  nephew  reniiuned  twenty-seven  days,  and  then  proposed  to 
set  out  with  Laing  for  Tunbuctoo-  Mooktar  said  the  nephew  might 
go,  but  tliat  Laing's  life  should  not  be  endangered  again  ;  that  he 
would  himself  take  him  to  Timbuctoo,  and  bring  him  back  again.  A 
violent  sickness  soon  appeared,  which  detained  Laing.  Mooktar 
caught  it,  and  died;  Jack,  also,  and  Harry,  the  sailor,  both  died* 
Young  Mooktar  promised  to  take  Laing  to  Timbuctoo,  and  bring  lum 
back  safely  to  Tuat  for  one  thousand  dollars,  which  was  agreed  to, 
Major  Laing  saying  he  had  no  money,  but  would  pay  him  in  other 
things,  which  he  still  had.  He  was  to  set  off  in  sixteen  days  w*heu  [ 
left  him*' 

This  Arab,  it  seems,  had  received  such  a  fright  firom  tlie  attack 
of  the  robbers  and  tJie  subsequent  sickness  and  death  of  his 
fellow  »er\ants,  that  he  determined  to  quit  his  master  and  return 
by  the  tirst  koftila  to  Tripoli, 

^  On  the  very  day  it  left  (says  Major  Laing),  when  I  was  in  a  very 
weak  state,  hanng  barely  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  severe  fever  by 
which  I  had  been  assailed,  while  as  yet  the  coqjses  of  my  poor  Jack  and 
the  sailor  were  hardly  cold,  the  bearer  (of  his  letter),  unniindtul  of  all 
Jaw  8  of  humanity,  came  to  me,  and  said  he  wished  to  go  to  Tuat  along 
with  the  koftila ;  I  told  him  he  might  go ;  I  bUime  no  man  for  taking 
care  of  his  carcass*  8o,  in  Govt's  name,  let  him  f^o.  1  have  given  him 
a  raaherrie,  provision,  &c.,  so  that  he  departs  like  a  sultan.' 

This  Arab  brought  also  a  letter  front  Mooktar  to  the  Bashaw 
of  Tripoli,  which  nienlions  tlie  deatli  of  Raliuni,  the  attack  of 
the  robbers,  in  which  Laing's  Jew  servant  and  a  black  man  were 
killed,  and  Luing  w minded  ;  so  that  thi.i  unfoi  lunate  aflnirp  by 
which  Luing  was  plundered  of  nlc>^l  uf  hl^  pr<«prii\^  i»  placed 
beyond  a  doubt. 

No 


No  further  intelligence  than  what  the  Arab  servant  brought 
being  received  from  Major  Laing,  tbe  British  consul  urged  the 
hashiiw  of  Tripoli  to  send  out   couriers  in  all  directions,  to  cause 
inquiries   to   be   made  concerning  liini.     On  the  ^Otli  February-, 
18*27,  the  return  of  the  courier  from  Ghadamis  brought  lette'rt 
for   the  bashaw  and   tlie  consul,  in   wliich  it  was  stated   that   • 
Tnaric  had  seen  one  of  Mooktar's  sons  at  Tuat,   who  told  him 
that  Laing  was   in  Timbuctoo,   in  good  heaUh  and  spirits.     To 
pacify  the  consul,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  Laing's  fale»  the 
bashaw  had  furnished  him  with  copies  of  no  less  than  six    letters 
to  difl'ereut  persons,  purporting  the  interest  which  he  (ihe  bashaw) 
took  in  the  English  traveller,  and  desiring  theui  to  cause  every  po^ 
iiblc  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  his  safety*     On  the  3 1st  Marclii  tlie 
bashaw*s  minister  acquainted  tbe  consul  with  some  of  the  answert-f 
which  his  master  liad  received   to  those   inquiries,     lliey  stated 
that  the  Christian  who  arrived  at  Timbuctoo  with  Mooktar*s  son 
had  been  murdered  ;    lljat  the  Fellata  took  Timbuctoo,  and  de- 
manded that  the  Christian  should   be  sent  away,  or  they  would 
plunder  the  town ;  tliat  the  people  of  Timbuctoo  assisted  him  to 
escape,  and  gave  him  a  man  to  conduct  him  to  Bambarra  ;   that 
the  Fellata,  apprised  of  this,  followed  him  on  the  road,  overtook! 
him,  and  put   him  to  death*     The   same  report,  with  very  little 
variation,  was  reiterated  from  every  one  of  the  bashaw's  supposed 
correspondents  :  and  it   formed  the  groundwork  of  a   very  long 
article  in  the  I'rench  newspaper  L^Etoile.     Some  circumstaoces, 
kowever^  induced  Mr.  Consul   Warrington    to   believe   that  the 
bashaw  was  acting  a  deceitful  and  treacherous  part  with  regaitl 
to  the  traveller ;  and  that  the  whole  was  a  scheme,  in  concert  with 
taaie  of  his  people,   to  extort  tnojiey,  which   the   British  govero* 
meilt  had  refused  in  the  case  of  Laing,  having  paid  him  most  libe- 
rally for  the  safe  conduct  of  Oiidney,  Clapperlon,  and  Denhara, 
He  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this,  as  persons  from  Tuat,  who 
had  arrived  at  Mourzouk,  reported  that  the  English  traveller  was  safe 
and  unmolested  in  Timbuctoo.     Besides,  the  koffila  from  Gha- 
liamis  arrived  the  2?th  J  uly,  and  one  and  all  of  the  persons  com- 
posing it  denied  the  truth  of  the  report  of  Laing's  being  murdered, 
and  were  positive  that  such  report  was  wholly  uidounded. 

The  Etoile,,  however,  repeated  the  story  of  the  murder,  with 
H  additional  and  many  irrelevant  particulars,  on  the  authority, 
^^P  as  it  snid,  of  the  minister  of  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli,  The  coti- 
^^  fiul,  on  reading  this,  demanded  of  the  bashaw  to  question  his 
^^  minister  on  the  subject,  who  took  an  oath  that  he  had  not  supplied 
^H  any  such  information  ;  and  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the 
^^  whole  was  a  fabrication,  adding  that  he  never  believed  the  reports 
[  that  had  reached  Tripoli.     The  consul,  however,  still  suspected 
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the  bashaw  or  his  minister  of  unfair  dealing,  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  money  ;  and  that  they  had  contrived  to  intercept   all 
commuiiicatjon   with    Major   Laiiig.     At  hia  request,  therefore, 
dM  MMniaiider-in-chief  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  ordered 
a  ahip  of  war  to  proceed  to  Tripoli^  and  to  infonn  the   ba!»ha\v 
that,   as    Major   Laing   proceeded    into  the    interior  under    his 
aanction  and  protectioui  he  should  hold  him  responiiible  for  hia 
safety ;  or  at  least  to  account  for  any  accident  that  might  have 
befallen  him,  and  to  secure  \nn  property  and  papers.      Vhh  in- 
timation,   it    appears,    bad   the   desired   effect,     for    the  consul 
writes,  on  the  SOth  November,  18'i7>  ^  that  his  highness  had  sent 
two  persons  to  Timbucioo,  to  a«(ceitain  on  the  spot  every  parti- 
cular respectino:   the    Knglii^h    traveller,  to    afford  assistance,  if 
wanted,  and  to  obtain,  if  the  report  of  his  death  should  be  iruci 
his  property  and  his  papers.     They  actually  (he  says)  leave  thia 
to-day.'     The  result  of  this  mission   is  not  yet  known.     In  the 
mean   time,  the  French  journals  continue  to  manufacture   new 
!  editions  of  the  old  story,  which  are  running  the  round  of  our  own 
papers,  equally  thoughtless  in  circulating  unfounded  reports,  that 
cannot  fail  to  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  nearly  cqu^ 
^  liected  with  the  supposed  victims*     These  reports  cannot  all  be 
I  true,  and  our  belief  is  that  none   of  them  are  strictly   so ;  that 
I  where  there  is  even  some  foundation  for  a  story,  an   Arab  or  a 
l^oor   is  incapable  of  tellmg   it    with  anuhing    like    accuracy : 
_  ftrtly  from  ignorance,  but  more  generally  through  interest,  ihey 
j%irill  circulate  any  story,  however  improbable.     As  far  sis  regards 
I  the  fate  of  Laing,  we  should  entertam  no  apprehensions  but  what 
jmrise  from  bis  long  silence,  and  his  not  drawing  on  tlie  consul  of 
[Tripoli  for  a  supply  of  money;   neither  of  these  circumstancesp 
[llowever,  are  by  any  means  decisive,  as  we  shall  presently  endea- 
j^our  to  expluin.      That  the  Fellatas,  or  tlie  Fellans,  as  ihey  arc 
I  called  by  tlie  Moors,  invaded  iho  territory  of  Timbucioo,  and 
[entered  the  town,  all  accounts  agree ;  but  that  they  put  to  death 
like  Christian   traveller  is  mentioned  only   in  the  answers  sup- 
posed to   be   received    by    the    bashaw   or   his    mini:ster.       One 
^rson  whom   the  consul  examined  suvs,  and  the  same  thing  is 
litated   by  Sheik    Habeek,    that  Lamg,  on   their  entry    into  the 
[town,  was  ordered  to  leave  it ;  that  hii*  tirst  iutentit>n  was  to  re- 
Ifurn  to  Tuat,  but  he  afterwards  decided  to  proceed  to  Uanibarra, 
iccompanie<l  by  one  person ;  and  that  it  was  understood  he  had 
nved  at  Sansanding,  on  the  banks  of  the    Niger*     The  same 
wy  is  repotted  by  one  Abdullah  Benhahi,  who,  ui  Auga^t,  18^7, 
lad  been  in  Timbuctoo  three  montlts  before,  and  who  saw  Laing 
I  in  Timbuctoo. 

1'    The  following  report,  tf  true^  might  account  for  the  Major's  not 
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drawing  for  money.     Mr.  Douglas,  the  loiisuI  at  Tangier,  n*- 
ccived  a  letter  while  in   England  on  the  30th  September,  1527, 
but  without  tlate,  from  hi!^  interpreter,  addressed  to  liim  by  the 
cWmf  commercial  agent  to  the   Kmperor  of  Morocco's  minister* 
It  stales  that  a  diiet  had  just  arrived  there  from  Timbuctoo  ;    tliat 
tlie  tnmister  in*]uired  after  a   friend,  to  whom  he  had  sent   niue 
Imndred  and  eighty  dollars,  belonging  to  a   Christian  (Belzoui)  ; 
he  said,  in  reply,  tliat   the  Christian  had  arrived ,  and  had  been 
supplied  w  ith  the  money  ;  that  the  Christian  remained  six  montlis 
in   Timbuctoa,  taking  plans    and   descriptionsj    after  which    he 
departed  wilii  a  caravan  to  AraMan  ;  that  some  time  after,  it  was 
mentioned  hi  'rind>uctoo  that  lie  had  been  murdered  by  the  people 
of  the  caravan,  on  observing  him  taking  notes  and  plans  of  every 
place  that  he  passed  ihrongh.     Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  Belzoni 
did  send  two  hundred  pounds^  through   ttie  minister,  for  his  use j 
at  Timbuctoo ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  Laing  drew  this  mcmey,  hiij 
receipt,  which  would  be  sent  to   the  emperor's  minister,  will    ia 
some  measure  clear  np  the  mystery  hanging  over  the  fate  of  lliis 
traveller  i  but  we  put  no  more  faitli  in  this  than  in  any  other  report 
that  has  reached  this  country. 

With  regard  to  tlie  oilier  point,  of  intercepting  commuiiicatioKUP  | 
and  spreading  disastrous  reports,  Tripoli  is  well  situated  for  manag- 
ing an  inti  igue  of  tliis  kind.  Every  kofiila  from  Soudan  and  Bornou 
must  pass  through  Ghadamis  on  tlie  one  side,  and  Mourzouk  on 
tliu  iillier,  tiie  two  frontier  towns  of  the  bashaw's  dominitjus ;  and 
at  both  lie  has  his  convenient  agents.  The  proof  is  this : — when 
Mr.  Consul  \\  arrington  was  tirst  apprized  of  Clapperton^s  in- 
tention to  proceed  from  Soccatoo  to  Bornou,  he  wrote  to  tliat 
excellent  man,  the  Sheik  of  Bornou,  to  give  tiiuj  notice  of  it, 
I'he  sheik  immediately  rephed,  that  he  woukl  be  nmst  happy  to 
receive  him  and  siiow  him  every  attention,  Siuce  the  receipt  of  j 
that  letter,  the  consul  has  written  frequently,  without  receiving 
any  further  answers;  the  fact  being,  as  the  late  Mi/Fynvhitt** 
Tripoline  servant  stated,  on  his  return  from  Bornon,  that  the  go- 
veriHir  of  Monr/ouk,  Muckni,  ihat  liater  of  Christians,  of  whom 
all  our  travellers  have  had  reason  to  complain,  was  known  to  have 
stopped  all  letters  coming  to  Mourxouk,  to  or  from  the  consul  of 
Tripttii  antl  li]  Kanemi.  Noi  is  this  all  ;  we  have  it  from  the 
best  possible  authority,  that  a  letter  was  addressed  from  Tripoli  to 
El  Kanemi,  saying,  that  die  Mahomedana  once  tlionght  him 
a  pood  man,  and  a  true  nuirahout ;  hiit  they  now  believed  the 
contrary,  and  it  was  not  surpiising  thai  God  hud  refused  to  send 
rain  in  his  country  since  he  had  shown  such  favour  to  Christian 
dogn :  to  which  the  sheik  replied,  Uiat  so  long  as  they  paid  for 
what  tliey  pnrcliased,   and  behaved  themselves  well,   he  would 
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always  receive  lliem  vvilli  kindnesa  and  boapilality;  and  if  God 
was  to  puiii>;h  hiiu  for  this,  \vhy  had  he  not  already  punished  the 
people  of  IVipoli^  \vherc  wliulc  swarms  of  Christians  were  al- 
lowed to  reside  ? 

The  bashaw  has  been  told  of  these  scandalous  proceedings,  and 
taken  the  alarm;  and  both  he  and  the  old  niiiUbttfi'  stiHiUy  i\tii\y 
the  charge. 

The  journals  ofLaingp  which  have  been  received  at  the  Ct>lo- 
nial-Oflice,  are  carried  dow  n  oidv  to  his  departure  from  Ensala ; 
the  rest  are  wanting.  If  Laing  actually  reached  Timbuctoo^  and 
we  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  of  that  fact,  his  obscrvatious 
would  be  curious,  as  describing  a  city  which,  as  far  as  we  kiiow^ 
no  European  had  previously  visited;  we  have  no  doubt  it  is 
little  more  than  a  large  collccliou  of  mud- built  huts  ;  but  its  being 
Uie  great  central  mart  of  Suudiin,  and  its  supposed  proximity  to  a 

[river  which,  like  tlie  city,  htis  obtained  more  celebrity  than  it  de- 
Ben  cs,  must  have  aflWded  scope  for  many  interesting  remarks; 
^hich,  we  trust,  may  vet  be  saved. 

Captains  Clapperton  uud  Pcarce,  Doctor  Morrison  and  Mr* 
Dickson,  were  conveyed,  in  \m  Majestv's  ship  Brazen,  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  The  iirst  tluee  were  latitled  at  Badagry,  in  the 
bight  of  Henin,  on  the  '28lh  of  Noveniber,  IH'io  j  Mr.  Dickson, 
at  his  own  request ,  having  previous!}  been  put  on  shore  at  Whydali, 
for  a  purpose  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert.  The  Kmg  of 
Badagry  readily  undertook   to  aftord  to  the  travcHers  safe   pro- 

I  tection  and  assistance  as  far  as  his  influence  exlende<l> — nam^ly^ 
to  a  place  called  Jannah,  the  frontier  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hio  or  Eyeo,  which  was  found  to  be  iu  lat,  6^  bt}*  N,,  and  on 
the  same  meridian  as  Lagos.  A  great  part  of  this  journey  was 
performed  on  fotit,  along  narrow  paths,  leading  tluough  deep 
forests;  tliey  reached  this  spot  on  the  18th  of  December. 

From  Jannah  to  Katnnga,  tiie  capital  of  Yomiba,  was  described 
L  journey  that  would  require  thiity-lhree  dajs.  The  passage  of 
low,  swampy  forest  produced  the  usual  pestilential  cfl'ects  on 
ftome  of  the  party  ;  mid  on  the  *27th  December,  Captain  Pearce, 
after  a  few  days  illness,  died;  he  was  an  excellent  otticer,  biit  of 
a  delicate  habit,  and^  in  the  opinion  of  his  frienils,  not  calculated 
to  bear  the  heat  and  fntiguc  to  which  he  would  necessarily  he  ex- 
posed in  the  course  of  aii  expedition  of  this  kind  ;  but  all  lemon- 
Btrances  were  iu  vain^  and  he  determined  to  rnakc  tlie  attempt 
Dr.  Morrison  also  falling  sick,  was  advised  by  Clapperton  to 
return  to  the  coast,  to  which  he  readily  assented;  and  Mr,  Hunt- 
»on,  a  merchant,  who  had  voluntajily  imdertakeu  to  Jir  v 

the  mission  as  far  as  Katunga,  returned  with  him.      i  M 

proceeded  no  farther,  liowever,  than  Jannah,  when  Morrison  be- 
came alai  uiingly  itl|  and  died  in  the  course  of  the  da  v. 
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Mr.  Houtson,  having  decenlly  interred  his  coropanioti,  rejotoed 
Clapperton.  They  now  proceeded  across  a  mountainous  and 
beautifully  romanlic  country',  which  continued  so  for  many  days; 
and  beyond  this  range,  llie  surface  became  gradually  more  uni- 
form, but  still  undulated  with  hill  and  dale,  and  in  an  excellent 
slate  of  cukivation.  1  owns  and  villages  were  constantly  occurring, 
the  former  generally  surrounded  with  mud  walls  and  ditches,  and 
many  of  them  containing  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  inhabitants  ; 
the  people  everywhere  civil  and  obliging^  and  the  head-men 
fcceiving  them  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  hospitahty.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  Mahomedans  were  residing  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1826,  Clapperton  writes  from 
Katunga  of  his  intention  to  proceed  from  thence  through  Youri  to 
Soccatoo,  and  to  request  Bello  to  forward  him  on  to  Timbuctoo ; 
after  that,  he  would  endeavour  to  visit  Adamowa,  and  proceed 
from  ihence  to  Bornou,  and  circumambulate  the  shores  of  the 
great  lake  Tsad,  The  latitude  of  Katunga,  he  states  to  be  9*  9' 
N.  and  longitude  6"*  12' E.  The  thermometer  never  rose  higher^ 
and  ihat  but  seldom,  than  to  9-3°*  and  was  frequently  down  to  75*, 
generally  about  80°  to  84*^.  The  barometer  on  the  mountaini 
never  lower  than  28,4. 

Mr.  lloutson,  who  returned  from  Katunga  alone  and  withoilt 
molestation^  slates,  that  on  the  7th  of  March  Clapperton  set  out 
from  that  place  for  die  Borgbo  country,  the  nearest  way  to 
Youri;  thatljeforc  he  (Houtson)  left  Katunga,  he  had  heard  of 
his  arrival  at,  and  departure  from,  Yarro,  a  province  of  thjit  ktng'^ 
dom ;  that  the  king  had  met  iiim  at  some  distance  from  Yarro  at 
the  head  of  five  hundred  horee,  treated  him  with  great  kindness 
and  distinction,  furnished  him  with  abundance  of  provisions,  and 
evervlhing  necessary  for  his  journey;  he  states,  furdier,  that  from 
thence  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  W  awa,  four  days  distant  only 
from  Vouri.  Mr,  Houtson  adds,  that  Clapperton  was  in  high 
health  and  spirits  when  he  left  Katunga. 

Mr.  Dickson,  having  met  with  a  Portuguese  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  l>e  Souza,  at  Whyduh,  wh<i  had  been  some  time  resident 
at  Abomey,  with  the  King  of  Dahomy,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accompany  him  to  that  place ;  from  thence  he  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed direct  for  Soccatoo,  as  being  apparently  the  shortest  route* 
7  he  king  received  them  with  the  gieaiest  kindness,  and  promised 
to  give  Mr.  Dickson  every  assistance  and  protection  on  his  journey 
as  far  as  his  power  extended,  which  was  to  a  place  called  Shar^ 
alKiut  twent)-lW'o  days*  journey  to  the  northward,  Dickson  left 
Abomcy  on  the  3 1st  of  December,  with  the  expectation  of  reach* 
ing  Shar  before  the  end  of  January.     On  the  *i6ih  of  April,  Mr, 
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James,  a  merchant,  residing  on  the  coast,  writer  from  Whyclah, 
that  Mr«  Dickson  had  reached  in  safety  the  town  of  Shar^  and  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Youri,  which  is  only  tive  days' journey  from 
Soccatoo ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  had  received  authentic  informa- 
tion of  the  safe  arrival  of  Clajiperton  at  the  capital  of  his  old 
friend  in  the  Fellata  country.  Here  ended  all  information 
respecting  the  travellers,  and  two  whole  years  had  elapsed  without 
the  least  inlimalioo  res[)ecting  Oapperton,  when  some  time  in 
February  lust,  his  servant,  with  the  black  man  Pascoe,  made 
their  appearance  at  Badagry,  having  been  nine  months  on  their 
journey  fiom  Soccatoo.  The  aenrant^  who  is  an  intelligent 
young  man,  brings  the  account  of  the  death  of  Clapperton  at  that 
place  on  the  ]3th  of  April,  18£7|  after  a  month's  illness,  brought 
on  by  a  severe  attack  of  dysentery.  It  appears,  that  BeUo  broke 
faith  with  Clapperton  in  everyway;  he  even  seized  the  present 
which  he  had  for  the  Sheik  of  Bornou,  and  opened  the  king's 
letter  addressed  to  that  chief.  This  conduct,  so  contrary  to  what 
Clapperton  had  expected,  preyed  on  his  mind,  and  his  senant 
thinks  hastened  his  death.  Bello,  however,  it  seems,  had  some 
reason  for  this  change  in  his  behaviour  to  the  traveller.  It  may 
be  recollected  that  Denham  made  a  present  of  some  Congreva 
rockets  to  tl»e  Sheik  of  Bomou,  who,  being  at  war  with  Bello, 
employed  them  successfully  in  bnrning  a  town  of  the  Fellatas, 
and  tenifying  the  inhabitants.  He  was  also  told,  by  Bello,  that 
he  had  received  letters  from  most  respectable  persons,  apprising 
hiui  that  the  English  travellers  wei^  only  come  as  spies  nuo  his 
country,  and  advising  hiin  to  be  on  his  guard.  From  what 
quarter  these  letters  proceeded,  will  not,  we  tliink^  after  what 
we  have  stated,  admit  of  a  doubt. 

V\'e  undcrstantl  Uiat  the  whole  of  Clapperton's  Journals  have 
been  savt^d  and  brought  back  by  his  servant,  and  that  they  contain 
a  minute  and  interesting  account  of  his  jouniey  from  Badagry  to 
Soccatoo,  by  the  route  across  the  Kong  Mountains,  through  Ka- 
tunga,  Wawa,  Berghoo,  Boosa,  where  Park  was  wrecked  and 
drowned,  Nyf^  or  Noof&,  Youri,  and  Kano^  in  the  course  ot 
which  the  geographical  position  of  several  hundred  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  has  been  ascertained,  by  obscnations  of  their  latitude 
and  longitude^ — thus  completing  the  geography  of  I  lie  central 
part  of  northern  Africa,  from  Tripoli  to  the  biglit  of  Benin. 
This  narrative,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  in  the  course  of  publication, 
•awe  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  be  found  highly  inter* 
eating.  Dickson  had  not  been  heard  of  at  Soccatoo,  nor  has  any 
account  of  him  reached  the  coast:  it  is  lo  be  feared,  therefore, 
tliat  he,  too,  has  fallen  a  victim  lo  llie  pe^^tileniial  climate  of  Africa, 
though  some  of  his  countrymen;  who  know  him,  persuade  them- 
#el?e»  he  will  yet  turn  up. 
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Notwillistanding  these  disastrous  results,  it  is  quite  inconceiv- 
able with  wliat  increased  zeal  new  candidrnes  for  African  discovery 
come  forx^ard  the  moment  that  the  death  of  any  fresh  victim   to 
this  pestilential  country  is  annoiniced.     To  the  list  of  those  who 
have  ah'cady  fallen,   may  be  added  yonn<^   Park,  the  son  of  tliCj 
late  enler|iri^ing  Mimgo  Park,  and  a  midshiponin  of  his  Majesty*! 
ship  Sybille.    He  went  out  in  this  ship  with  a  full  determination  to^ 
proceed  on  foot,  and  alone,  from  the  coast  to  the  spot  where  liis^ 
fallier  perished,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  some  authentic  and  more 
detailed  account  of  the  catastrophe  than  had  yet  been  received. 
With  leave  of  the  Commodore,   he  set  out  from  Accra,  and  pro-^ 
ceeded  as  far  as  Yaiisong,  the  chief  town  of  Acqnimbo,  distant} 
from  the   coast  about  one   lunulred  and   forty  miles.     Here  tliej 
natives  wltc  celebrating  the  Yam  feast,  a  sort  of  religious  cere- 
mony, to  witness  which  Park  got  up  into  a  Fetish  tree,  which  is 
regarded  by  the  natives  witli  fear  and  dread.     Here  he  remained 
a  great  part  of  the  day,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  was  observed  to 
drink  a  j^^reat  quantity  of  pahn  wine.      In  dropping  down  from  one 
of  the  lower  branches,  he  fell  ou  the  ground,  and  said,   that    he 
felt  a  severe  shock  iu  his  head.      He  was  that  evening  seized  with  ' 
a  fever,  and  die*i  iu  three  day*,  on  the  :}lst  October,   18C7.     As 
HOOQ  as  tlie  king,  Akitto,  heard  of  his  death,   lie  ordered  all  his 
baggage  to  be   brought  to  his  house,  and  instantly  despatched  a 
messenger  to  Accra,  tirst  making  him  swear  *  by  the  head  of  bis 
father,^  til  at  lie  would  not  sleep  till  he  had  delivered  the  message ; 
it    \\ti%  to    infonn  the  resiilent   of   the  event,  atid   that  all   the 
property  of  the  deceased  would  be  forthwith  sent  down  to  Accra* 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  it  did  not  appear  on  examination, 
that  a  single  article   was  missing  ;  even  an  old  hat,  without   a 
crown,  was  not  omitted*     l*ark  was  a  promising  young  man,  full 
of  zeal  and  energy,  with  an  excellent  roustitutlon,  in  which,  like 
mostof  our  countrvmen,  he  put  too   much  conhdence.      There 
was  an  idle  report  of  his  being  poisoned,  for  which  there  appears 
not  the  slightest  foundation. 

We  trust  there  will  now  be  aii  end  to  the  sacrifice  of  valuable 
lives,  iu  prosecuting  discoveries  on  this  wretched  continent,  of 
which  we  know  enough  to  he  satisfied  that  it  contains  little  at 
all  worthy  of  being  known ;— a  continent  that  has  been  the 
grave  of  Europeans,  the  seat  of  slavery,  and  the  theatre  of  such 
crimes  and  misery  as  human  nature  shudders  to  think  of; — where 
eternal  war  rages  among  the  numberless  petty  chiefs  for  no  other 
motive  than  to  seize  the  innocent  families  of  the  original  natives, 
and  sell  Uiem  into  perpetual  slavery*  The  products  for  commer- 
cial purposes  are  few,  and  mostly  confined  to  the  sea-coasts  ;  two- 
thirds  of  the  interior  being  a  naked  and  inhospitable  desert^  over 
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which  are  scattered  bands  of  lulhless  robbers.  Park's  discovery 
of  a  great  river  niniiing  in  a  coalrary  direction  lo  what  had  been 
supposed  ill  modem  times*,  and  which  was  tlierefore  concluded  to 
be  the  Niger  of  the  ancient*,  gave  a  celebrity  to  this  re-discovered 

I  stream  to  which  it  now  appears  to  have  little  claiui,  either  for  its 
size^  or  its  direction,  or  the  length  of  its  course;  its  size  about 
Koofe  being  not  more  than  two-thirds  the  width  of  the  Thames  at 
\Ve*lnun,^ter  BiitJge;  its  direction  easterly,  discontinued  at  or 
near  Timbuctoo ;  and  if  it  actually  does  reach  tlie  sea  sonie\%l»ere 
in  tlie  bight  of  Benin,  which  is  still  very  doubtful ,  the  whole 
length  of  its  course  docs  not  exceed  two  thousand  miles*  "^1  his 
last  point  cannot,  however,  long  remain  unsettled  ;  tlie  easy  and 
fref|uent  c€>mniunication  tlnU  will  now  be  held  w iih  the  rivers  in 
that  brght  from  the  new  establishment  on  Fernando  Po,  will  in- 
duce sou\e  enterpri^ing  young  man,  or  some  commercial  agent, 
to  penetrate  beyond  lialto,  on  the  river  Benin,  which  at  present 
seems  to  be  the  ultima  Thule  of  that  stream.   One  hundred  miles 

\  beyond  tliis  place  w ill  afford  data  ou  which  to  decide  thiii  ques- 
tion. 

Clapperton  has  had  the  singular  merit  of  penetrating,  in 
the  course  of  the  two  expeditions,  dneclly  through  the  heart  of 
norlheiu  Africa,  from  Tripoli  to  tlie  bight  of  Benin,  and  from 
llie  shores  of  the  Tsad  to  iSoccatoo.      Nearly  all  to   the  eastward 

iof  diis  lake  is  still  a  (erru  incfigniia  ;  but  a  Frenchman  of  the 
nanje  of  Linant,  employed  by  the  African  Aiisociation,  has  been 
up  the  Bahr-el-Abiud  to  a  very  considerable  distance,  and  would 
have  proceeded  fuithcr  had   not  the  bliaHow  state   of  the  river  in 

'  the  dry  season  obliged  him  to  return  from  a  part  of  it  where  its  sur- 
face was  spread  out  to  a  vast  expanse, — his  barge,  with  which 
lie  had  passed  the  cataracts  of  tlie  Nile,  drew  too   much  water. 

\y\e  suspect,  however,  that,  like  Mr.  Oxley,  in  his  attempt  to 
trace  the  Macquarrie  in  New  South  Wales,  Linant  had  got  out 
of  the  main  chunntl  and  was  unable  to  recover  it«     He  is  dis- 

'  posed  to  ihink,  fioni  its  easterly  direction,  that  it  proceeds  from 
the  Lake  Tsad  j  and  he  is  about  to  renew  the  examination  of  the 
intermediate  country  by  means  of  camels.  He  describes  ilic  shores 
of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  as  rich  and  well  cultivated,  abounding  with 

^  herds  of  cattle,  and  we  do  not  hear  that  he  met  with   any  op|^>o- 

I  siliou  from  the  natives.  If  he  should  succeed  in  reaching  the 
Tsad,  and  thu.i  ascertain  a  water  comnunncation  with  the   Nile, 

'  we  shnll  then  not  only  have  fixed  numerous  geographical  py^itiona 
from  the  east  and  west,  as  well  as  from  llie  north  and  south  ex- 
tremities of  North  Africa,  but  be  acquainted  with  every  thing 
that  is  worth  knowing  of  that  land  of  slavery,  disease,  and  death. 
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Abt.  V* — Geschichte^  Lehren^   und  Meinungen  der  Juden,    t?ail 
Peter  Beer*     Leipsig.  8vo,    1 825. 

*  T  LOOK  upon  ihat  people  (the  Jews)  with  ahtonBhment  and 
A  reverence  ;  lliey  are  living  proofs  of  facts  most  ancient  and 
most  iolerestiiig  to  mankind*  Wherever  we  have  a  Jew  ou  Uie 
surface  of  die  earth,  there  we  have  u  man  whose  testimony  aiid 
whose  conduct  connect  the  presenl  time  with  the  beginning  of  all 
time/  So  says  Bishop  Watsoti,  e\pres*jing  what  must  ever  have 
been  the  sentiment  of  a  rational  Christian.  But  there  are  many 
circumstances  which  concur  to  render  the  condition  of  the  ancient 
people  of  God  a  subject  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  at  the 
present  time. 

Tlieir  actual  numbers  may  perhaps  not  exceed  six  millions 
nunibers,  however,  ptobably  greater  than  those  over  which  Solo- 
mon reigned  ;• — and  of  these  six  milliom  there  may  be  resident 
in  the  contiguous  countries  of  Momvia,  ancient  Poland^  the 
Crimea,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  above  three  niillions.  Except 
within  the  countries  which  formed  Poland  before  its  parti lionf^^ 
their  population  contained  in  any  one  European  kingdom  cannot^ 
therefore,  be  great.  Yet  sr*  esseniially  are  they  one  people,  %^e 
might  almost  say  one  family;  and  so  disposable  is  their  wealth, 
ms  mainly  vested  in  money  transactions,  that  tiiey  must  be  con- 
iidered  as  an  aggregate,  and  not  in  their  iiidividiial  portions,* 
Would  that  one  bond  of  this  people  of  most  tenacious  memory 
l^rere  not  an  indiguuut  and  re^senlful  feeling  of  the  cruelties  and 
persecutions  heaped  on  ihem  in  old  times  by  various  nations  of 
ibe  earth,  and  not  least  by  our  European  ancestors ;  and  fixed 
on  their  minds  by  the  conteoipt  and  sliglit  of  an  age  whtcb 
abhors  the  name  of  barbarity  !  Is  it  loo  much  to  sav,  that  we  have 
rather  left  them  amongst  ourselves  as  vermin,  which  we  know  not 
how  to  get  rid  of,  than  regarded  and  treated  ihem  as  the  childrini 
of  a  common  Leather  ?  We  have  not  even  afforded  ihem  any  por- 
tion of  that  compassion  which  usage  and  opinion  would  require  lliat 
we  should  at  least  appear  to  feel  for  t^illen  greatness.  The  man 
of  the  world  must  admit  in  his  phraseology,  on  the  case  being  in* 
teliigibly  laid  before  him,  that  *  we  ha\e  shown  bad  taste  in 
tliis  matter.*  But  if  they  are  kept  together  in  some  measure  by 
the  sense  of  their  wrongs,  it  is  hope  wrought  up  by  failh  to  the 
highest  degree  of  certainty,  that  forms  the  most  powerful  bond  of 
their  identity,  and  constitutes  them  a  nation  apart,  which  can  be 
bound  to  no  Gentile  govemnyent  by  permanent  ties  of  citizenship, 

•  ducH  tffl  iHrir  utiion^  ftctivity,  and  inulHplieti  reUtfons  t^ith   c»cb   olbcr,   th&t 
Fredmck  the  Great  iUtc»|  tbit  the  Jews  vrere  «iwfty»  beforeb&ad  with  him  in  obUJaiii^ 

Th», 


y 
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This  feeling  e^tists  so  strongly^  and  with  such  increasing  intense* 
ness,  that  many  Jews  of  late  years,  under  the  persuasion  that 
the  accoinpljshineut  of  the  prophecies  of  the  restoration  of  Israel 
is  at  hand,  have  actually  transported  their  wealth  and  iheir  families 
to  Syria,  quitting  the  milder  rule  of  European  governments  for 
the  exactions  and  tyranny  of  a  Turkish  bassa.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  was  at  Satfet*  and  Jerusalem  hut  a  small  number  of  Polish 
Jews;  some  few  hundreds  at  the  most;  there  aiv  uow,  at  the 
ver>'  least,  ten  tliousand.  These  eager  expectations  place  them 
greatly  at  the  mercy  of  every  political  adventurer  who  may,  for 
his  own  purposes,  undertake  to  work  upon  them  ;  witness,  within 
these  very  few  years,  the  extraordinary  effect  of  an  address  fmm 
a  pretended  Jewish  prince,  slated  to  rule  over  an  inde|)endent 
kingdom  in  Asia,  which  was  mysteriously  ciiculaled  amongst  the 
Jews  iu  Poland* 

The  greatest  accumulation  of  them  on  any  one  point  in  Eu- 
rope is  in  the  countries  of  ancient  Poland,  now  forming  Russian, 
Austrian,  and  Prussian  Poland,  and  the  modem  kingdom  of 
Poluiul  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia*  It  is 
stated  by  Beer,  that  many  centuries  ago  a  considerable  body  of 
Jews  migrated  from  France  into  Gennany,  whence  many  of  their 
descendants  passed  into  Poland  ;  but  tliey  must  have  remained 
long  in  Germany  before  this  second  swarm  hived  itself  in  Poland, 
as  the  language  of  the  Polish  Jews,  called  Jewish-German, 
though  written  in  the  rabbinical  characters,  is  funda mentally  a 
erman  dialect,  with  a  tilighl  intermixture  of  Hebrew  and  other 
sments,  and  particularly  of  Polish,  in  proportion  as  you  travel 
farther  imrlh.  The  colony  ohtaiued  considerable  privileges  of 
Casimir  the  Great,  wht»  married  the  beautiful  Jewess  EstJier;i- 
mui  ftoin  this  stock,  as  their  language  proves,  must  have  descended 
the  great  mass  of  the  Polish  Jews.  There  are  great  numkers  of 
Jews  in  the  parts  of  Turkey  contiguous  to  Poland ;  but  there 
they  literally  swarm ;  they  are  innkeepers,  tradesmen,  distillers  of 
brandy,  brewers,  horse-dealers,  money-changers,  usurpers,  as  every 
>vhcre  else;  some  very  few  of  them  are  farmers  of  the  soil.  Their 
numbers  have  increased  of  late  yeara  so  rapidly  as  greatly  to 
alarm  and  embarrass  the  goverumecita  of  countries  which  afford 
but  slender  resources  for  a  j>opulation  so  aven*c  to  be  engaged  in 
tillage.  The  evil  of  this  immeiiM*  accumulation  of  such  a  people, 
I  having  onccommoo  interest  and  feeling,  both  of  which  are  foreign 


*  The  Ancient  Bettiulin,  con»ii!en?<l  «♦  «»  h*ilv  cily  by  Ihc  Jew*. 
t  tl  i*  i  dtftout  pfOo/  of  lUi*  mowirch'*  »pirtl  of  lcilcr>tiuti,  n'    i 
Ibat  nhiLt  liv  rdurA^icil  ««  CkirtstUn«  mo  ^ri«^,  whom  Ivr  hii'4 
ii»tfr  to  ht  bmu'jihl  up  tii  the  \mith  ttt  her  fiiulher,  fihuai,  hvv<>  < 
[  flered  ill  t  ti  vt  tury, 
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to  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  citizens  of  llie  state,  is  felt, 
especially  by  the  Russian  government. 

The  crowds  of  Jews  in  some  of  the  towns  uf  Russian  Poland, 
and  the  miserable  nioile  of  existence  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  , 
have  been  forcibly  depicted  of  lute.  It  seems  clear  that,  while, 
with  such  an  augmentation  of  their  population^  they  must  be  the 
more  disponed  to  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere,  their  hosts  also 
must  be  the  more  disposed  to  get  rid  of  diem  if  ihey  can.  It  is  to  ' 
be  observed,  moreover,  that  they  are  thus  placed  in  the  midst  of  I 
precisely  that  Christian  population — the  Polish — where,  of  late, 
the  national  feelings  have  been  the  most  wounded,  and  the  interests 
of  the  great  proprietors  tlie  most  deeply  injured  and  sacnticed,  and 
where,  therefore,  the  whole  frame  of  society  is  especially  preca- 
rious and  liable  to  violent  changes,  such  as  the  Israelites  look  for* 
ward  to  as  precursors  to  their  deliverance.  The  essentially  aris- 
tocratical  existence  of  the  whole  Polish  nation  tends  decidedly  to 
present  the  Jews  rising  into  consequence.  There  is  no  middle 
class  in  it,  unless  we  consider  as  such  tliat  which  die  Jews  have 
imperceptibly  formed,  but  whicli  is  one  eminently  unqualified  to 
be  usefLd  as  a  blending  medium  between  the  Clirislian  nobles 
and  the  Christian  serfs.  Their  mental  developemcnt  and  civiliza- 
tion greatly  exceed  those  of  the  lower  orders  of  Poles,  because 
they  have  an  education,  however  perverted.  They  are  described  as 
being  in  general,  physically,  a  fine  and  active  people,  such  as  would 
contrast  most  advantageously  with  the  lickelty  tigures  which,  for- 
merly at  least,  were  seen  in  the  public  walks  in  Holland.  The 
comeliness  of  the  Jewesses  in  Warsaw  is  much  celebrated;  and 
Bishop  James  describes  the  Volhynian  Jews  as  a  particularly 
fine  race  of  men,  and  their  women  as  remarkable  for  beauty  in 
figure,  features  and  conjplexiou.  In  general,  the  Jews  in  Poland 
afl'ect  no  external  show,  except  in  the  dress  of  their  women,  but, 
as  of  old,  those  of  them  who  are  \^ealthy,  live  at  home  in  con- 
siderable splendour.* 

The  state  of  (Germany,  as  to  commerce  and  civilization,  ha^ 
been  very  beneticial  to  the  Jews  ;  their  wealth,  in  its  leading  cities, 
has  long  been  well  known,  and  of  la(e  has  attracted  more  attention 
llian  they  would,  perhaps,  have  wished.  Since  the  time  of  Men- 
delsohn, many  of  them  have  studied  with  muth  success  in  its  uni- 
versities;  of  these  Professcjr  Neander,  now  a  Christian,  may  be 
cited  us  a  very  creditable  sjxcimeu  ;  and  many  young  Jews  fought 
in  the  armies  which  delivered  Germany  from  the  yoki^  of  Buona- 
pagrte,  with  a  courage  and  intelligence  of  which  several  of  them 

^^^  •   Hit*  1%  naliirit  to  men  to  ciwurufttftiiccd,   Nol  long  since  el  Jew  was  fuuiid  at  Jc?rii- 

^^H      tAlcm  b&aing  a  lif^  pf  tnucli  lui^u^,  in  9,  liouse  ik  ith  4  hiolLtn  iUircasf^^  in  a  small  ab< 
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bear  die  honourable  records  in  the  decorations  they  have  earned. 
Many  Jews  have  studied  and  practised  medicine  with  success. 
The  distresses  of  the  noble  liolders  of  land,  occasioned  by  French 
occupation  and  contributions,  and  the  preceding  and  subsequent 
wars,  all  of  which  bore  with  peculiar  weight  upon  Prussia,  caused 
permission  to  be  granted  there  to  the  Jews,  the  great  hoklers  of 
ready  money,  whose  property,  too,  is  the  least  tangible  and  ex- 
posed to  spoliation,  lo  purchase  manors  (ritterguter),  which  con- 
ferred a  new  splendour  and  consistence  on  their  existence.  It 
was,  however,  subsequently  found  necessary'  to  suspend  the  exer** 
cise  of  one  of  tlie  privileges  attached  to  the  possession  of  these 
estates— the  gift  of  the  spiritual  benefices  appertaining  to  them — 
as  long  as  they  should  be  unconverted,  antl  for  very  obvious  rea- 
sotis.  But  when  these  feudal  properties,  besides  many  of  the 
iinest  houses  in  the  German  capitals,  passed  thus  into  Ismelitish 
hands,  it  was  in  the  course  of  things  that  the  people  should  view 
with  envy  and  indignation  these  foreign  unbelieving  money-changers 
climbing  up  on  the  pedestals  from  which  the  statues  of  Christian 
knights  and  barons  of  ancient  race  had  been  hurled  down  by  the 
storms  whicii  shook  their  native  land  to  its  centre.  Besides  this, 
circumstanced  as  the  Jews  were,  it  was  lo  be  expected  tlutt  they 
would  enter  largely  into  the  contracts  made  by  the  French  govern* 
ment  for  the  prosecution  of  its  military  enterprises,  and  that  this 
conduct  of  theirs  would  be  higlily  oftVnsive  to  the  German  patriots* 
These  causes,  therefore,  and  somewhat  here  and  diere  of  that 
ostentation  and  indiscretion  which  seem  to  be  almost  inseparablo 
from  the  enjoyment  of  suddenly  acquired  wealth,  had  indisposed 
the  mind^  of  men  towards  them  ;  and  this  more  than  any  one  was 
aware  of,  until  riotous  proceedings  aguiast  them  broke  out,  first  at 
Meiningen,  and  then  at  W  urlzburg,  in  1820,  and  spread  to  tlic 
Rhine.  These  were,  however,  soon  suppre^^sed,  and,  except  at 
Hamburgh,  the  vigilance  of  the  governments  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many prevented  their  extension  ihilher,  in  despite  of  an  evident 
disposition  to  them — a  tendency,  indeed,  which  burst  out  into 
action  at  Copenhagen.  It  is  curious,  that  the  old  cry  of  '  Hep, 
Hep,**  was  at  this  time  revived  against  tlie  Jews,  after  a  disuse 
of  so  many  centuries. 

The  Jews  are  subject  to  military  conscriptions  in  Germany; 
their  civil  predicament  has  occupied  much  of  tlie  attentiou  of 
the  govenunenls ;  various  regulations  have  been  introduced  for 
tlie  improvement  of  their  condition,  and  especially  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education  among   them ;  and    the  old  restraints  and 


*   Hrp  !•  tuppofod  to  be  (he  contfa*  ; 
cri-Jr-guerre  tituU  on  the  Rhine,  *nd  y:^ 
Mccomptnied  by  e^temive  iiias»icrt  au^i  ^i^^ 


%rom>i^a  KmI  Pcrdtia.    Tlitt  wfti  ibe 
McDtt,  in  •  ri-nig  i^iJnsl  the  Jei»t| 
wii,  m  the  IwclUh  ccatury. 
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inhibitions  on  them,  many  of  which  were  highly  arbitraiT  and 
oppressive,  have,  generally  speaking,  been  mili gated  and  citmi* 
nished;  under  these  circumstances,  thongh  very  much  indeed 
remains  to  be  done,  it  is  natural  that  the  character  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  Jew  should  improve,  and  tirat  the  evidences  of 
his  courage  and  intelligence  should  increase  daily.  To  his  own 
people,  at  least,  he  abounds  in  kindness ;  and  there  are  splendid 
mstances  of  its  extending  beyond  ihosc  national  limits,  and  yet 
widiout  its  having  been  always  duly  estimated,^ — as  for  instance, 
above  fifty  years  ago  a  Jew  subscribed  largely  to  the  re-building 
a  small  town,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  which  had  been  burnt 
down;  a  year  or  two  later,  arriving  at  its  gates,  on  his  way  oii-» 
wards,  he  was  stopped  at  them  by  a  law  of  the  place,  forbidding 
the  entry  of  an  Israelite.  Long  ill-treatmeut,  and  exclusion  from 
the  nobler  professions,  liave  driven  an  active-miuded  people,  v\bose 
existence  depended  on  ils  industry,  into  ignoble  and  sordid  sources 
of  gain ;  but  we  camiot  reasonably  doubt  that,  if  the  pressure 
be  removed,  the  Jew  will  arise  anew  to  his  former  moral  height. 
His  having  sustained  during  ages,  without  being  annihilated  by  it, 
the  enormous  weight  imposed  on  him,  proves  the  greatness  of  hit 
atrenglh  and  elasUcity. 

VVc  refer  our  readers  to  Beer  for  the  measures  by  %vhich  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II*  gave  the  example  of  freeing  the  Jews  from 
the  ignominious  burthens  laid  on  them  in  barbarous  ages,  and 
Uberaling  them  in  his  states  from  distinctions  in  their  dress,  the 
poll-tax,  and  from  the  obligation  to  live  in  the  Jewries*  He 
endeavoured  to  prejrare  the  way  for  ideiitifving  iheni  v^ilh  the 
Citizens  of  those  states,  in  duties  and  privileges.  Me  introduced 
Gertnan  schools  for  the  Jews  of  both  sexes,  laid  his  universities 
open  to  tliem,  and  even  assigned  stipends  at  them  to  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  students.  The  present  Emperor  of  Austria 
has  also  laboured  to  *  render  harndes^  the  manners,  and  mode  of 
life,  ami  occupations  of  the  Jews,"  and  to  remove  the  disparities 
existing  between  them  and  their  Christian  fellow-subjects,  The 
Act  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  has  declared  as  follows,  iu 
its  sixteenth  article : 

*The  diet  will  take  into  consideration  in  what  way  the  civHl  ame* 
Jtoration  of  the  professors  of  the  Jewish  religion  may  best  be  effected, 
and  in  particular  how^  the  enjoyment  uf  all  civil  rij^hts*  in  return  for 
the  performanee  of  all  civil  duties,  may  be  most  effectually  secured  to 
them  in  the  states  of  the  Confederation.  In  the  meantime  the  pro- 
fesiiors  of  this  faith  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  rights  already  ex- 
tended to  them/ 

An  ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  of  the  year  1824,  directed 
llie  summary  removal  of  all  the  Jews  of  UusMan  Poland,  except 
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such  as  should  devote  themselves  to  solid  mercantile  business,  or 
to  the  practice  of  mediciue^ — it  ordered  that  all  Jews  should  give 
ijp»  by  the  year  \S25,itmfdl  (radpf  dislillerie^,  &c.,  and  be  removed 
to  a  tract  of  ground  in  a  mild  climate,  which  he  would  assign  to 
ihem,  and  where,  free  from  all  taxes  for  a  limited  period,  they 
might  devote  themselves  to  agriculture.  But  we  need  hardly 
observe  that  this  was  an  act  of  legislation  as  impossible  to  execut^ 
as  easy  to  issue.  The  slightest  atteukpt  at  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion must  €Oi)t  a  convulsion  in  the  liussian,  and  excessive  incon- 
venience to  all  the  neighbouring  states,  whither  the  dismayed  Jews 
would  riy  in  crovvds  from  the  perpetration  of  this  sweeping  deed  of 
benevolence.  But  we  would  on  no  account  so  characterise  another 
measure  of  tlie  same  monarch — the  formation  of  a  Coomiissioa  it 
Warsaw,  *  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews/  A 
committee  of  tliat  people,  also  under  an  order  of  his,  has  been  sit- 
ting there  since  the  year  18'23,  to  propose  plans  for  the  consider* 
ation  of  this  commission  ;  ami  the  erection  of  an  institution  Jor  the 
education  of  the  rabbis  and  schoolmasters  has  already  resulted 
from  their  labours.  Regular  teachers  in  Hebrew,  GernjaO| 
Polish,  hisU>ry,  geography,  mathematics,  and  rabbinical  literature 
have  begun  tlieir  leciurei>  to  Jewish  youths  ;  and  tlie  establishment 
of  elementary  schools  for  the  Jews  throughout  tlie  kingdom  of 
Poland  is,  we  understand,  contemplated.  The  tirst  half-yearly 
examination  of  the  scliolars  of  that  institution  ha^  now  taken  place ; 
it  succeeded  so  much  beyond  e\|>ectatiou,  that  the  rich  Jews,  who 
bad  been  greatly  prejudiced  against  it,  are  now  sending  their 
children  to  it,  pa}ing  for  their  education; — those  who  are  on  the 
establishment  aie  educated  gratis* 

Pharisaism  has  descended  uninterruptedly  to  the  rabbinical 
Jews  •  their  modern  rabbis  are  the  lineal  spiritual  descendants 
of  tlie  scribes  and  lawyers  of  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  it 
appears,  that  the  whole  of  the  traditionary  additions  to  the  law 
existing  then  are  in  vigour  now,  and  that  they  have  been  fearfully 

algmenled  since  then**  We  spare  our  readers  citations  from  the 
asphemous  ami  horrible  absurdities  of  tlie  Talmud,  which  pro- 
fesses to  have,  as  itt>  ground  woik,  an  oral  revelation  made  by  God 
to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  when  he  delivered  the  hiw  to  him  ; 
nor  will  we  add  a  statement  of  the  superstitions  winch  harass  the 
Jew,  or  of  that  demonology  which  an  ays  innumerable  maleticent 
in\isil>le  agents  in  arms  agann^t  his  health  and  happiness,  under 
all  and  tlic  strangest  circumstances*     In  ttussian  Poland  Uie  Jews 

*  Thit  it  well  fUted  by  Beer,  who  h  an  tnti-nlilnntc^t  Jew,  «iiij  whn  appetrs  to 
trett  tftirljf  his  § jbjccl,  the  JewKh  «ect*.  Re<i{>vctinf  tbo  origin  or  ihe  Cjiratte^,  how- 
ever, whom  h«  e«ri|«cliaret  to  hti^e  been  the  Uwytn  o?  our  Lord's  time,  be  it  evideotly 
11)  orror« 
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bury  tlieir  ilead  hastily,  jndgiii^  them  to  be  such  when  no  steam* 
appears  on  a  glass  apphcd  lo  the  moulh.  If  the  jalting  of  the 
cart  recab  life  and  aelion,  they  believe  that  it  is  a  devil  who 
occripies  the  body,  and  deal  with  it  accordingly :  thus  says 
a  very  respectable  Jew,  an  eye-witness  bom  and  bred  there.  Ho 
adds,  that  they  are  armed  against  our  reasonings  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, (of  winch,  however,  thc*y  know  very  little,)  by  the  assu- 
rances of  their  rabbis,  that  the  Almighty  has  placed  many  things 
in  the  text,  as  stumbling-blocks  to  the  Gentiles,  but  that  the  truth 
is  lo  be  found  in  the  marginal  notes  from  the  Targum,  which 
are  given  as  infallible  guides  to  the  Israelites  alone.  They  arc 
taught,  that  the  seven  natiorts  of  the  land  of  Canaan  were  Chris- 
tian, and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  magician.  How  deeply  tJiey 
feel  the  want  of  a  mediator,  is  evident  from  a  part  of  a  prayer 
used  by  llicni  on  the  day  of  atonement^  winch  runs  thus :  *  Woe 
unto  us,  for  we  have  no  mediator/  1  he  Jew  on  the  bed  of  death 
can  see  nothing  in  his  God  but  an  inexorable  judge,  whose  wrath 
he  cannot  deprecate,  and  wht>se  justice  he  cannot  satisfy*  At  all 
times,  but  in  sickness  especially,  the  thought  or  mention  of  death 
is  terrible  to  him  ;  the  evil  eye,  ever  an  object  of  horror,  is  then 
peculiarly  so  ;  they  then  fear  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends  look- 
ing at  them.  We  can  find  no  solution  of  this  mental  darkness  in 
those  who  have  Moses  and  the  prophets  for  their  guide,  and 
millions  of  whom  have  lived  for  centuries  amidst  the  civilization 
and  literature  of  Europe,  but  in  that  curse  which  God  pro- 
nounces against  rebellious  Israel,  *  that  he  will  smite  him  with 
madness,  and  blindness,  and  astonisliment  of  heart ; '  and  declares 
of  him,  *  that  he  shall  grope  at  noon-day,  as  the  blind  grofieth  in 
darkness/  But  there  is  a  dispensation  of  heavenly  justice  and 
mercy  respecting  Israel,  requiruig  particular  attention.  An  un- 
heard of  crime  requiiTd  an  unheard  of  punishmcjit;  and  the  race 
were  condemned  to  the  dispersion  and  captivity  in  which  they 
tftill  languish.  But  while  other  races,  long  trodden  under  foot, 
like  the  Parias  of  India,  lose  the  keen  sense  of  degradation, 
and  of  the  injustice  of  men,  through  a  contiuueti  liabii  of  hu- 
miliation, ami  with  blunted  leelings  endure  them  as  a  nratter  of 
course — it  is  not  so  with  the  Jew.  He  h;js  implanted  in  his 
bosom  u  national  and  spiritual  pride — a  fierce  couslancv  and  a 
contempt  of  his  oppressors,  which  constantly  exasperate  and 
keep  alive  his  sense  of  pain  and  degradation.  This  pride  and 
contem|)t  aie  infused  into  him  by  the  extravagant,  most  uncha- 
ritable, and  often  blasphemous  assertions  of  his  rabbi.  But 
from  this  very  arrogance  which  increases  his  suHerings,  sjirings 
that  principle  of  resistance  and  opposition  under  which  the 
Jcw8   have   clung   logelher   and    stiuggled    incessantly    against 
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tlie  storms  that  have  buffeted  tliem  for  oges  ;  and  it  in  ihis 
loflines's  of  mind,  so  ill-suited  lo  iheir  present  lot^  that  will 
the  better  enable  ibtiii  lo  siek,  contend  for,  and  maintain  those 
higher  and  nobler  destinies  which  are  placed  before  their  sight  in 
a  glorious  futurity.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  his  past  and  his 
future  fortunei*  which  gives  to  the  Jew  a  buoyancy  and  a  tendency 
to  rise  above  tlie  surface  of  the  waves,  even  when  plunged  deep 
below  them,  unknown  to  other  depressed  nations,  and  which 
inspires  into  him  the  will  and  the  means  to  seek  the  level  of  his 
promised  fortunes;  for  even  the  meanest  Jew  considers  himself  as 
personally  invested  with  national  and  spiritual  greatness.  Israel 
has  within  him  another  principle  of  resistance.  He  was,  from  the 
first,  reproached  with  being  a  '  stiff-necked  generation  ;'  and  stub- 
born as  he  was  in  the  desert,  so  he  is  now,  whether  you  find  him 
in  the  streets  of  London,  or  of  Cairo,  or  in  a  Polish  forest.  His 
eye,  his  nose,  and  his  narrow  upper  jaw  are  not  more  especial 
marks  of  his  physical  conformation,  Unm  is  his  stubbornness  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  hLs  mind.  It  h  this  obstinacy  which 
creates  one  of  our  greatest  difficulties  in  dealing  with  him*  Pro- 
teus could  be  bound  by  no  knot,  because  he  perpetually  changed 
his  sha[»e — the  Jew  can  be  bound  by  none,  because  he  will  not 
change  his.  In  other  nations  corruption  and  abandonment  of  reli* 
gion  have  been  a  mighty  cause  of  moral  and  national  decadence  : 
but  the  moral  and  national  wreck  of  the  Jewish  people  was  caused 
by  their  stitT-necked  adherence,  in  despite  of  type  and  prophecy, 
to  a  religion  superseded  by  a  purer  code  of  heavenly  laws. 

It  has  been  often  observed,  that,  under  every  religion,  which 
wa^  originally  false  or  has  degenerated  into  fabehood,  the  weaker 
sex  is  not  possessed  of  the  advantages  it  holds  under  the  true. 
Superstition  corrupts  the  heait  whilst  it  weakens  the  understand- 
ing ;  and  where  that  charily,  which  springs  from  a  pure  faith  a1oue| 
vanishes,  the  stronger  animal  lords  it  over  the  feebler.  We  know 
how  honourable  was  the  situation  of  the  women  in  ancient  Isiael. 
We  have  Miriam,  Dcborali,  and  Hannah,  as  it  wert>  before  our 
eyes — but  the  Jewess  of  these  days  is  treated  as  an  inferior  being« 
Neither  religious  nor  moral  instruction  is  vouchsafed  to  her;  and 
in  lieu  of  it  three  observances  arc  imposed  on  her,  as  comprising 
her  whole  duty  :  one  of  them  doubles  a  restraint  enjoined  lo  her 
b\  the  law,  lite  two  others  are  purely  mechanicaL  1  he  only  book 
given  lo  the  rabbinical  Jewesses,  and  given  in  childhood  to  them, 
18  eminently  calculated  to  fill  their  minds  with  the  most  impure 
ideas,  as  well  as  with  llie  falsest  notions  of  the  divinity.  'I  here 
ha\e  been,  however,  of  late  extracts  from  the  Old  Testament 
publbhed  in  Germany  expressly  for  their  use  and  benefit.  An 
e<|uully  mischievous  effect  in  polluting  the  miuds  of  tlie  boys  must 
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be  produced  by  an  instruction  which  they  are  compelled  to  make 

themselves  acquainted  with — and  this  also  in  childhood. 

If  the  ways  of  Judaism  are  foul,  rough,  and  uninviting,  that  bj 
whicli  the  baptised  Jew  has  to  return  to  it,  fully  maintains 
character*     lie  must  lie  down  with  his  face  to  the  earth  on  tb^j 
threshold  of  the  synagogue  during  a  considerable  space  of  timetpf 
in  order  that  hi.s  brethren,  as  they  cuter  and  leave  it,  may  wipe 
their  feet,  spit,  and  trample  on  his  body. 

Hut  in  truth,  although  the  Jews  have  in  their  rahbis  professedljl 
religious  teachers,  whom  they  believe  to  have  power  overspintSpT 
these  blind   guides  to  the  blind   arc   not  known  to  exercise   anjj 
functions  which  answer  to  tljo.se  of  tlie  Christian  minister,   who, { 
bcifides  exhortation  and  reproof,  has  to  pour  into  the  hearts  of  hit] 
flock  all  llie  comforts  and  consolations  protlered  to  us  by  the  cha^l 
rilics  and  pronnses  of  tlie  gospeL     They  constitute  a  sort  of  no- 
bility of  tlie  Jews,  and  it  is  the  first  object  of  each  parent  that  hif 
sons  shall,  if  possible,  attain  it.      When,  therefore,  a  boy  displayt 
a  peculiarly  acute  mind  ami  sliidious  habits,  he  is  placed  before 
the  twelve  folio  voUimes  of  the  Tabnnd,  and  its  legion  of  commeii^ 
taries  and  epitomes,  whicli  he  is  made  to  pore  over  with  an  intense* 
ness  whicli  engrosses  his  faculties  entirely,  and  often  leaves  blip 
in  mind,  and  occasionally  in   body,  fit   for   nothing   else  ;     and 
so  vigilant  and  jealous  a  discipline  is  exercised  so  to  fence  bint 
round  as  to  secure  his  being  exclusively  Talmudical,  and  destitute 
of  every  odier  learning   and  knowledge  whatever,  tliat  one  indi- 
vidual has  lately  met  with  three  young   men,  cdncaled  as  rabbis, 
who  were  born  and  lived  to  nranhood  in  the  nndtlle  of  Poland, 
and  yet  knew  not  one  word  of  its  language.     To  speak  Polish  od 
the  Sabbath  is  to   profane  it — so  say  the  orthodox  Polish  Jews. 
If  at  the  age   of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  or  still   earlier,   (for 
the  Jew  ceases  to  he  a  minor  when  thirteen  years  old,)  this  TaU 
mndical  student  realizes  the  hopi'*i  of  his  clnklhood,  he  becomjes 
an  object  of  research  among   the  wealthy  Jews,  who  are  anxioui 
tlmt  tneir  daughters  shall  attain  the  honour  of  becoming  the  brides 
of  these  embryo  sanlous  ;  and  often,  when  he  is  thus  young,  and 
bis  bride  still  \ounger^  the  marriage   is  completed,  that  as  early 
a  chance   as  possible  may  be   taken  of  the  ilessiah  being  born 
in   the   family.     The  evil  of   such   precocious  marriages    might 
easily  be   imagined — even  were  the  husband  less  unfitted  by  bis 
education  for   the   state  of  wedlock,  for  the  charge  of  a  family, 
and   for  the   business  of  life  than  he  is.     It   is   by  exercises  ia 
abslrnse  casuistry  and  disputations  on  words  and  letters   that  the 
dignity  of  rabbi  is  obtained  ;  and  tlie  worth  of  his  labours,  uheD 
he  has  ascended  into  this  tree  of  knowledge,  may  be  estimated  by 
that  of  llie  ladder  on  which  he  mounted. 

When 
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Wlien  Poland  became  the  seat  of  rabbinical  literature,  the  pre- 
sent Talmiidical  system  of  learning,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  con- 
sistingj  in  the  most  frivolous  sophistry,  and  war  of  words,  and 
pai titles,  and  in  distinctions^  subtle  beyond  perception,  misleading 
the  imagj nation  and  destroying  the  judgment,  was  invented  by 
Uabbi  Jacob  Pollak,  and  rose  into  such  repute  that  the  Jewish 
yonths  Hocked  tiiither  from  all  quarters  to  acquire  it :  the  pursuit 
pf  all  other  and  more  solid  Jewish  knowledge  fell  into  contempt; 
at  the  call  of  the  Jews  in  Germany,  Trance,  and  Holland,  these 
northern  talmudists  issued  forth,  as  would  a  cloud  of  nocturnal 
bats  from  some  gloomy  ruin  at  nightfall,  true  heralds  of  darkness, 
icattering  obscurity  around  them^  as  tutors  and  rabbis.  Barbarism 
is  said  to  be  hyperborean,  and  civilization  to  be  the  child  of  the 
»outh,  and  behold  !  tbey  were  encountered  on  their  road  by  a  noon* 
day  swarm  of  French  abbes,  tutors  also  in  their  way,  milliner*, 
cooks,  ami  dancing  masters,  conveying  iheir  sciences  and  their 
talents  to  die  north  of  Europe  in  the  oppasite  direction.  Mankind 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  pretty  equally  beneliled  by  their  respec- 
tive exertions.  Among  other  results  of  tJic  rabbinical  invasion 
was  the  establishment  of  tliree  Jewish  Universiiies  in  Germany, 
— ^namely,  at  Frankfort  on  tlie  Meyn,  Fiirth  (near  Nurenbergh,) 
and  Prague, 

The  Emperor  Alexander  w^as  so  sensible  of  the  evils  caused 
by  the  power  of  llie  rabbis,  Uiat  he  decreed  in  the  kingdom  of 

P  Poland  the  abolition  of  the  bodies  which,  under  their  orders, 
governed  the  Inraelitish  commutiities,  stating,  amongst  other 
things,  in  the  uka^e,  that  the  properties  of  those  communities 
should  be  administered  by  their  elders,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  rescued  from  die  existing  malversation.  The  Jew  does  not 
appear  to  be  ver>  curious  to  inquire  why  he  is  thus  under  the 
sway  of  these  spiritual  rulers,  unknown  to  the  law,  whilst  he  has 
entirely  lost  the  priesthood  which  it  created;  and  the  reason  why 
be  avoids  research  into  this  matter  is  obvious*  Daniel,  whom 
to  lessen  hi*»  authority,  he  degrades  to  the  rank  of  a  lesser  pro- 
phet, tells  him,  tlmt  about  the  time  '  wlien  Messiah  shall  be 
cut  oft\  but  not  for  himself,  the  sacritice  and  oblation  will 
cease  ;*  now  they  did  cease  at  tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
never  have  been,  nor  can  now  be,  resumed,  although  Jerusalem 
is  rebuilt,  and  numerous  Jews  inhabit  it,  bcc;iuse  thf)  cannot 
take  place  without  tlie  mini^tiation  of  a  priest  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  of  Uie  tribe  of  Le\i.  The  prophecy  requires  diat  the 
oblation  and  sacritice  shall  be  no  more  resumed ;  and  what  more 
etTectual  mode  of  preventing  that  resumption  could  have  b*:en 
devised,  than  to  obliterate  from  the  minds  of  the  Jews  the  memory 
of  tile  genealogies  of  their  tribes  and  families  ?     It  is  most  re^ 
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niarkable  tliat  they  have  forgotten  these  ihings  completely,  while 
they  have  forgotten  nothing  else.  It  is  true,  that  there  are  persons 
amongst  tliem,  wlio  cull  themselves  Levi  and  Cohen  (or  Priest); 
jnt  lunie  of  these  pretend  to  establish  their  claims  to  such 
titles  by  any  genealogy.  Yet  every  Jew  had  a  personal  and  familj 
interest  in  preserving  his  pedigree,  and  especially  in  the  tribe  of 
Jndah,  in  which  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born.  It  was  important 
to  them  to  preserve  their  genealogies,  were  it  only  to  enable  them 
to  falsify  this  prediction,  i I' they  could. 

Is  it  to   he  wondered  at^  tliat,  amidst  a  people  under  such 
spiritnul  misrule  mid  neglect,  confined  to  cities,  in  general,  oc- 
cupied mainly  in  the  pnrsuit  of  petty  gains,  under  the  guidance 
of  tlie  foul  and  uncharitable  aboniinatioiis  of  tlie  Talmud,  a  great 
relaxation  of  moral  pnnciples  has  taken  place,  and  especially  at 
the  exjjcuse  of  those,  whom  they  hate   as  their  oppressors,  and 
despise  as  heathens  and  unclean  ?     Indeed  there  are  many  pre- 
cepts  of  tht'ir  rabbis  utterly  «ubversive  of  honesty  in   all    their 
dealings  with  gentik^s.      Antonio   Margarita,    a  converted   Jew 
of  the  sixteeiitli  century,  reproached  them  with   the  Col  Nidre, 
an  absolution,    pronounced    at    the    yearly  feast    of  atonement, 
to  all  present,  for  all  perjuries  and   breaches  of  vows  and  en- 
gagements, committed    by    them    in  the   preceding  year.      It   is 
so  called,    from   ihe   two   words  with    which   a    prayer   used   at 
that  feast  begins  :   the  night   and    day  are  passed  in   prayer  and 
fasting,  during  which  tlie   Jew   wears  ilie   shrouil  in  which  he  in 
to   he  buried,  a  present  from  his  father-in-law,  as  it  is  also  his 
wedding  garment;  and  then  this  absolution  is  pronounced  to  hinu 
But    Eisenmenger,    in  his    ^  Entdecktes   Jndenthum'    (Judaism 
Unveiled ),  publislied  in   th.e  seventeenth  century,  upbraids  them 
with  pronouncing  that  absolution  prospectively  in  his  day,  lliat  is, 
for  the  coming  year.     A  Gernnm  government,  aware  of  this  fact, 
not  long  since   caused   the  Jews,  when  sworn   in  cases  in  which 
Christians  were  concerned,   to    make   oath   that   ihey  M'ere   not 
present  at  the  last  jearly  promulgation  of  this   absolution  ;  for- 
getting that,  if  ihey  were  present,  diis  last  perjnnr'  was  also  com- 
prised in  this  precautionary  white-washing.      It  is  not  long  since, 
(we  state  the  fact  on  tlie  best  authority)  that  a  Polish  Jew  hired 
his  rabbi  to  send  the  angel  of  death  to  destroy  a  Polish  nohleman, 
^b  his  only  means  of  escaping  the  detection  of  an  heinous  fraud  : 
soon  after  tin?*,  die  countess  died,  but  die  husband  b^ed.     The 
Jew  went  to  upbraid  his  rabbi,  ^\fio  replied,  that  *  he  sent  the 
angel  on  his  errand,  who,  not  finding  tfie  count  at  home,  did  hia 
best,  by  slaying  the  lady  ;*   and  this  satisfied  tlie  coniplamant. 

It  is  always  and  especially  lo  be  observed,  that  these  and  die  like 
matters  are  stated  exclusively  of  the  Rabbinical  Jews,  those  bent 
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dowu  UDikr  llie  M'bole  weight  of  their  law  as  now  interpreted,  and 
most  especially  of  ihem  as  thev  are  fouml  tn  their  northern  liive,  in 
Poland,     In   other  pai  ts  of  Lnrope  there  are  great  numbers  of 
Jews,  who  have  profited  very  consideruljly  of  llie  civilization  whieli 
Siirroiiiids  them,  and  of  tlie  morality  of  the  gospel,  though  without 
recoguizitig  its  divine  origin.    Amongst  ihem  there  are  iriany  ami- 
able, charitable,  Uberal-miiided  men,  of  nnrjuestioned  proliity,  to 
whose  virtues  we  offer  a  willing  tribute  ;  and,  small  as  is  the  num* 
her  of  English  Jews,  we  have  hail,  and  have,  amongst  us,  men 
adorning  this  con  tj  try,  by  their  talents  and  act|  aire  men  ts,  as  well 
as  virtues,  who  trace  iheir  origin  to  them.      Hut  it  was   Mendel- 
sohn, the  translator  uf  the  Pentateuch,  who  was  in  truth  an  infidel, 
that  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  Jewish  mind  in  modem  days,  and 
the  first  blow  to  rabhinism  :  he  was  seconded  by  able  and  learned 
Jews,  his  associates ;  a  taste  for  literature  and  science  was  excited 
amongst  their  nation.     A  journal,  written  originally  in  Hebrew, 
and  afterwards  in  German,  whilst  it  gave  the  encouragement  to, 
and  the  example  of,  a  new  Hebrew  literature,  embracing  that  of 
the  day,  contributed  essentially  to  lower  rabbintsm  in  the  opinion 
of  tlie  Jews,  and  to  free  the  rising  generation  in  Germany  from 
its  chains*     There  are,  consequenlly,  now  ver>'  many  of  the  Ger* 
man  Jews,  so  enlightened  as  to  see,  with  the  most  decided  repug- 
nance, the  brutifying  and  senseless  slavery  in  winch  the  rabbis  re- 
tain the  great  mass  of  their  countrymen.    These  have  broken  their 
yoke  J  they  have  established  w  hat  is  called  a  reformed  w  orshrp,  at 
which  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  read,  and  a  sermon  ou 
morality  is  preached  ;  the  prayers,  too,  are  in  German,  instead  of 
being  in  Hebrew,  which  but  few  understand,  as  in  the  rabbinical 
^tynagogues.  This  worj>hip,  however,  is  not  now  allowed  of  in  the 
Prussian  stales,  and,  we  apprehend,  on  the  grountl  of  its  being  set 
up  on  no  recognized  basis.      It  is  but  loo  true,  that  infidtrlity  has 
made  very  considerable  progress  amongst  the  educated  Jews  ;  and 
there  is   but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  whatever  may  have 
been,  and  is,  said,  that  this  worship  was  mainly  set  on  foot  under 
views  inimical  to  all  revelation.  We  are  perfectly  aware,  that  many 
highly  respectable  Jews  are   sincerely  and   earnestly   anxious  to 
restoje    Judaism    to    its   primitive   simplicity,    and    to    remove 
from   features  of  heavenly  beauty  a  ma^k  exhibiting  the  mixed 
contortions  of  lunacy  and  imbecility  ;  but  these  arc  engaged  in  an 
attempt  beyond  the  power  of  man;  and,  at  any  rate,  our  present 
business  is  witli  the  majority,  from  whom  they  dissent. 

The  prospect  before  U5,  of  a  people  of  Deists  withotit  a  re- 
vealed God,  of  moralists  without  a  moral  rode,  sanctioned,  or 
even  not  sanctioned,  i^  like  that  of  a  boundless  desert  and   arid 
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rlaiu»  in  which  neilher  tree  nor  herb  can  grow;  and  tbat  of 
srael,  under  iLs  rabbis,  immersed  in  the  pursuit  of  petty  gains, 
and  wrapt  ia  ignorance,  fear,  and  supersiitionj  is  as  one  of  black 
and  interminable  crags,  naked,  bleak,  and  desolate.     From  ob- 

1'ects  »uch  as  these,  how  gladly  does  the  eye  turn  to  the  wood-clad 
lili,  the  fertile  valley,  the  winding  shores  and  the  glassy  surface 
of  the  peacefnl  lake — however  sniull !  Such  is  the  moral  prospect 
which  is  presented  to  ns,  in  striking  and  pleasing  conliusl,  by  llie 
few  and  very  inconsiderable  establish nients  which  exist  of  the 
Caraite  Jews,  a  pure  renniant  of  the  Hfbrews,  which  appcatd  to 
have  been  preserved  apart,  ns  if  for  our  in^stiuction^  and  as  a  ape^ 
cimcu  of  what  the  Israelite  was,  aiul  may  be  again^  when  not 
conn  pled  and  debased  by  deplorable  superstitions,  The  Caraite 
Jews  are  every  where  well  esteemed  by  their  gentile  neighbours, 
aud  appear  to  be  an  industrious,  honest,  and  hospitable  race. 
Their  dress  is  simple,  and  they  are  moderate  in  their  food*  Bol 
iheir  virtues  have  not  saved  them  from  the  condemnation  <jf 
the  rabbinical  Jews,  who  impute  much  heresy  to  them,  and  10 
this  day  hate  and  calumniate  them  invcterately.  'Jims — HabUi 
Bozalel  Aschkonasi,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  derhircH  that  no 
Israehle  must  help  a  Caraite  out  of  a  pit ;  while  the  moi-e  acute 
Rabbi  Samson,  foreseeing  lljat  a  ladder  might  perehance  be  left 
ii»  the  aforesaid  pit,  enjoins  its  iitstant  removal*  Their  great  cnme 
appears  to  be,  that  they  abide  scrupulously  by  the  written  law, 
rejecting  the  Talmudical  explanations  and  additions.  Rigid 
nioralists,  they  maiutain  that  the  wife  can  be  divorced  for  adultery 
alone,  whereas  the  rabbis  pronounce  tliat  she  may  be  dismissed 
at  the  will  of  the  husband,  and  that  either  a  fairer  rival^  or  aii  tlU 
dressed  dish  may  give  snfticient  grounds  and  authority  for  divorce* 
Their  teachers  preach  moral  discourses  to  lliem  on  all  Sabbaths 
and  feasl*da\s,  a  duly  which  the  rabbis  usually  fulfil  but  twice  in 
the  year,  and  then  very  imperfectly. 

There  is  much  reason  to  mistrust  all  tliat  has  hitherto  beeu 
written  as  to  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  sect.  They  arc  in 
Poland  dealers  in  corn  and  cattle,  carriers,  handicraftsmen,  and, 
hi  some  cases,  agriculturists  ;  and  these  aje  also  their  occupations 
at  Baktiserai,  where  they  are  eleven  hundred  in  inanber.  It  is 
E!nerally  stated  that  above  six  hundred  years  ago  they  settled 
bere  c>n  a  mountain-rock,  having  migrated  to  the  Crimea  under 
especial  piivdeges  grunted  to  them  by  the  then  reigning  khuu, 
which  they  still  enjoy.  Their  picturest^ue  fortress,  called  Dschou- 
fait  Kale,  the  Jews*  Castle,  the  rocky  narrow  path  by  vvhich  the 
a«»ceut  winds  up  to  il,and  its  beantiful  detached  sepulchral  grove, 
\nk\e  been  well  dci»cnbed  by  Clarke  and  other  travellers.  A  tomb- 
stone 
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stone  in  thh  cemetery  bears  a  Hebrew  inscnplion,  dated  five 
hundred  and  seventy  vears  back.  In  a  petition  addressed  by 
them  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  they  represented  that  their  fore- 
fathers  bad  no  part  in  the  crncitiiion  of  Je&us  Christ;  and  Dr. 
Clarke  (uho  sav«  that  their  honesty  i»  proverbial,  and  their  word 
efpial  to  a  bond,  am!  telb  us  to  beheve  nothing  staled  respecting 
them  by  the  rabbiuists)  mUh^  that  they  uniformly  as«jert  them- 
selves to  have  separated  from  the  main  stem  of  tlie  Jenitih 
people  in  the  very  earliest  periods  of  its  history,  and  tliat  their 
9chiam  is  us  old  at  the  return  from  the  Babylotmh  vaptlvity. 
The  Caraites  at  Troki  arc  but  one  hundred  and  fiixt^  in  number, 
and  say,  that,  descending  from  the  Crimean  Caraites,  tht-v  huve 
been  settled  in  Lithuania  about  four  hundred  years;  and  it 
is  remarkiible  that  thev  still  rttain  the  Tartar  tongue  ;  of  the 
Jewish  German  they  are  wholly  ignorant.  They  also  speak  Uus- 
Stan  and  Polish,  and,  like  llie  Crimean  Caraites,  wear  the  dress  of 
the  country  they  inhabit,  "^rheir  manners  are  simple  and  obliging; 
they  are  accessible,  and,  above  all,  they  have  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  holding  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  as  resting  ex- 
cluslvely  on  the  Old  Testament.  A  Christian  writer  says,  that 
during  those  four  bundled  years  no  one  of  thi;*  colony  has  had  ai 
criminal  judgment  passed  on  him,  A  missionary,  who  in  travel- 
ling through  Troki  pressed  upon  their  minds  the  truth  of  Uie 
Gospel  in  the  only  short  conversation  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  holding  with  them,  found  them  candid  and  wcll-dii$ posed  to 
listen;  they  were  sui prised  at  his  arguments,  and  little  able  to 
reply  to  them,  as  they  know  nothing  of  the  quibbles  and  subtle- 
ties which  the  rabbinical  Jews  have  long  resorted  to^  when  en- 
lOged  in  controversy  with  Christians.  Who,  reflecting  on  the 
pure  faith  of  llie  Caraites,  and  tl»at  integrity,  industry,  and  virtue, 
by  which  they  have  e\ery  where  imprrsse*!  sentiments  of  respect 
and  esteem  for  them  upon  the  people  with  whom  they  dwell, 
would  not  fain  believe  that,  though  exiles  from  Palestine,  they 
are  exempt  from  the  worst  and  final  curses  inflicted  by  the 
Almighty  upon  Israel  for  the  worst  and  blackest  of  his  crimes  1 
And  who  wilt  not  be  delighted  to  hear  that,  whilst  the  rabbinical 
Jews  can  give  no  clue  to  the  histor}-  of  this  remarkable  |>orUoQ 
of  the  race,  moilern  discovery  appears  strcjugly  to  coidirm  ihc 
views  cherished  among  the  Caraites  ihemselve?*  J  Mr,  \\  olft,  the 
missionary,  having  learnt  that  a  body  of  Caraites  was  establishrU 
in  the  desert  of  Hit,  at  three  days'  journey  from  Bagdad,  visited 
them,  llie  account  which  they  gave  him  was,  that  iheir  fathers, 
during  the  Chaldaean  captivity,  perceixing  ifmt  their  bicthreu 
were  comiptiug  the  pure  faith    by   auialgamating  with   it  the 
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philosophical  iloctiines  of  the  country,  '  sat  down  by  the  waters 
of  Babvlon,  and  wept  when  ihcy  remembered  Sion ;'  Uial  iu 
order  to  iinpiinl  the  scriptures  unmixed  on  iheir  liearts,  they  read 
llietn  incessantly,  and  were  thence  called  Carnites,  or  renders  / 
and  tliat,  when  theolliers  returned  fruni  llie  captivity,  they  sepa- 
rated themselves,  to  escape  their  offences  and  punish nients,  and 
retired  to  the  very  spot  where  the  missionary  found  them*  He 
there  saw  these  '  children  of  the  Bible/  as  they  call  themselves. 
hving  an  Arab  life  in  cottages ;  they  are  a  very  line  people,  and 
the  women  singuhnh  handsome-  He  was  struck  with  their  un- 
varying truth,  of  which  tlieir  neighbours  allow  the  merJU,  but 
practise  it  not  ;  aud  tliey  are  remarkable  fur  tlieir  honesty  uiid 
cleanliness.  They  said  that  they  hail  scut  colonics  to  Cairo  and 
to  Ispidian,  wliere  a  synagogue  still  bear;*  au  inscription,  which 
shows  that  it  belonged  lo  them,  lieiijamin  de  Tndela,  it  is  said, 
found  the  same  people  living  in  ihe  same  manner  at  Hit,  six 
hundred  years  ago.  They  speak  pure  Arabic,  hut  all  know  and 
read  Hebrew;  they  stale  llie  whole  nuudjer  of  their  sect  to  be  tive 
thousand,  and  that  ihey  arc  the  oiiginal  stock  of  it.  They  call 
their  miniiiters  *  wise  men/  and  know  not  ihe  name  of  rabbis. 

Mr.  Woltrs  travels  in  the  East  nmde  him  acf|uainted  Hitli 
various  detachments  of  the  Israclitish  nation,  liviug  in  great  di- 
versities of  circumstances.  Many  of  the  Georgian  Jews  aie 
asf^ripCi  glthft.  In  VemeUj  they  all  lead  an  Arab  life*  In  Kur- 
distan, they  speak  the  ohl  Chalda*au  language,  but  are  occupiei" 
in  petty  lraHk',and  do  not  till  the  ground.  In  Persia,  they  aie  so 
miiierably  oppresiicd^  that  they  fly  frequently  to  the  despotism  of 
Turkey,  as  more  endurable.  At  Shitaz,  they  are  acquainted  witJl 
the  Old  Te:stament;  they  have  no  copies  of  ihc  Talmud,  but  stir 
pin  their  faith  to  it.  In  Caucasu.,  those  living  amougst  the  Os- 
silinians  are  vNild  anil  ignorant  horsemen ;  they  have  neither  the 
Bible  nor  the  Talmud. 

The  Zoha rites  are  a  sect  stated  to  believe  in  the  Trinity  ;  ihej 
date  fiom  the  sevenlcenlh  century  ;  their  doctrines  are  mysteri- 
ously concealed  ;  and  losing  ground  as  this  sect  does  rapidly,  it  is 
not  worth  our  while  to  endeavour  tn  unfold  tljcm.  The  Chasidim^ 
on  llie  other  hand,  who,  like  the  Zoharites,  regard  the  Zohar,  (« 
rabbirucal  work  dating  from  the  first  century  of  Christianity,)  as 
their  chief  religions  book,  are  a  nimierous  sect,  which  increases 
rapidly,  especially  in  the  Russian  Polish  provinces.  It  arose  about 
»e\cnty  years  ago.  There  is  much  fanaticism  aniougst  them,  and 
con%efiuenlly  they  have  many  impostors,  and  many  more  dupes, 
'Jlicy  ascrihe  lo  their  rabbis  still  greater  powers  than  tlie  faithful 
assign  to  the  head  of  the  llomtsh  church — the  kevs  of  heaven  and 
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of  hell,  and  the  power  of  working  mtntcles  at  will  by  cabalistic 
means, 

Wg  have  said  little  of  other  European  Jews  tlian  those  of 
Poland  and  Germany,  for  with  them  are  the  great  and  leading  in- 
terests of  the  people,  whether  their  religious  or  political  exiit* 
ence  be  considered.  The  Jews  in  France  are  perhaps  (ron\  thirty 
to  forty  thousand;  they  abound  chiefly  at  Mctz,  along  the  Rhine, 
and  at  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux.  In  Bonaparte's  time  they  were 
imagined  to  amount  to  at  least  twice  that  number;  but  it  may  be 
inferred,  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  his  Sanhedrim,*  how 
large  a  proportion  of  them  came  from  his  German  and  Italian 
provinces.  They  are  relieved  from  civil  restraints  and  disabilities 
m  Fjauce,  and  in  the  Netherlands  also.  The  Jews  in  liolf»nd| 
of  both  German  and  Portuguese  origin,  are  numerous;  the  latter 
are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  there  when  the  United  Provinces 
asserted  their  independence  of  Spain;  they  have  a  splendid  syna- 
gogue at  Amsterdam.  Inlidclity  is  supposed  to  have  made  more 
progress  amongst  them  than  amongst  the  German  Jews  in  Hol- 
land, The  Italian  Jews  are  chiefly  at  Leghorn  and  Genoa;  and 
there  are  four  thousand  of  them  at  Rome.  In  speaking  of  the 
religion  of  the  Jews,  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize  those  who 
assumed  the  mask  of  Christianity  under  terror  of  the  Inquisition, 
although  much  has  been  said  of  their  wealth  and  numbers,  and 
of  the  high  offices  they  have  fdled  in  Spain,  and  especially  in 
Portugal,  But  it  is  curious  to  see,  in  u  very  distant  quarter, 
a  like  simulation  produced  amongst  tliem  by  like  causes.  There 
are  at  Salonica  thirty  synagogues,  and  about  twenty-live  thousand 
professed  Jews  ;  and  a  body  of  Israelites  have  been  lately  dis- 
covered there  who,  really  adhering  to  the  faith  of  their  fadters, 
have  externally  embraced  Mahoniedauism. 

The  Barbary  Jews  are  a  very  tine  people;  but  the  handsomest 
Jews  are  said  to  be  those  of  Mesopotamia.  That  province  may 
also  boast  of  an  Arab  chief  who  bears  the  name  of  the  Patriarch 
Job,  is  rich  in  sheep,  and  camels,  and  oxen,  and  asses,  abounds 
in  hospitaht} ,  and  believes  that  he  descends  frotn  him ;  he  is  also 
famed  lor  his  justice.  The  Jews  at  Constantinople^  foily  thou- 
sand  in  number,  and  in  the  pariah  of  European  Turkey  on  and 
near  tlie  Mediterranean,  speak  Spanish,  and  appear  to  descend 
from  Israelites  driven  from  Spain  by  persecution.  The  Bible 
Society  arc  now  printing  at  Corfu  the  New  Testameut,  iu  Jewisb- 
Spanish,  for  their  bcneht. 

•  BooAputv  lUemptfd^  by  the  conitruction  of  an  asfembly  wHicli  lie  cilled  tbt 
Gr«il  Saahcdiim,  lo  to  b«iid  in  intteiiibic  rehipoQ  Co  hif  piir{M»e&,  m§  to  denr€  (rom  ll 
llw  inatot  of  bioilins  &Qd  uniting  to  the  stjittt  thoic  whuM  comptoU  union  with  any 
Q«iilile  fUle  li  renU^rcd  impoifuUlc  hy  Ut&t  very  r«li{inti« 
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In  truth,  little  appears  to  be  known  of  the  state  of  the  Jews 
during  some  hundreds  of  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, The  first  body  of  learned  Jews  which  drew  attention j 
after  that  disastrous  event  was  that  settled  iu  Spain;  and  froi 
it  all  Jewish  learning  descends*  As  iu  accomplishment  of  tU| 
prophecy,  the  Jew  is  found  over  the  whole  surface  of  ll 
globe ;  he  has  been  long  established  in  China,  wliich  abhors  the 
foreigner  ;  and  in  Abyssinia,  winch  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  reach 
as  to  quit.  The  early  Judaism  of  that  country,  and  iu  later 
days  the  history  of  the  powerful  colony  of  Jews  established  iu  il^ 
heart,  which  at  one  time  actually  reigned  over  tlie  kingdom,  i 
matters  so  curious  that  we  regret  that  we  can  do  no  more  thai 
advert  to  tliem :  wc  must  say  the  same  as  to  the  evidence  eKistini^ 
of  Jewish  rites  having  extended  themselves  very  far  southward 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa ;  the  numerous  Jews  of  Bar- 
bury ;  and  the  black  and  white  Jews,  who  have  been  established 
fur  ages,  more  or  less  remote,  on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  may  b^ 
here  obsened,  that  all  the  Israelites  hitherto  discovered  appear  t^ 
be  descendants  of  those  who  held  the  Lingdom  of  Judah. 

^\'hen  the  existence  of  the  Jews  in  the  European  states 
considered  in  a  political  view,  in  order  that  we  may  determii 
what  conduct  should  be  observed  towards  tiiem  by  the  several 
governments,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  but  one  of  two  things  to 
do,  either  to  drive  them  out,  which  no  statesman  in  his  seasc 
would  dream  of  at  this  day,  or  to  endeavour  to  render  them  souud^^ 
enlightened,  eflicient,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  integral  members  of 
tlie  several  bodies  politic  ;  in  other  words,  to  identify  their  feelingi 
and  interests  with  those  of  the  Christian  citizens,  and  qualify  tliei 
by  suitable  education  to  discharge  titly  their  respective  dutieat^ 
whether  public  or  private*  But  when  wc  come  to  reflect  on  the 
Uicans  to  be  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  their  present  con^ 
diiion,  and  the  remedy  of  those  niconveniences  which  that  condif 
tion  inflicts  on  the  states  where  they  reside,  we  are  lost  in 
i;ulties.  If  the  discordant  and  painful  position  of  tlie  Jewi 
amongst  us,  and  tlie  prejudicial  effects  of  the  mode  of  ih^ir  ex- 
istence as  a  cmde,  unamalganuitcd,  and  heterogeneous  masS|  arise 
from  their  Judaism,  and  from  their  refusal  to  adopt  the  religion  of 
Chrislendrmi,  then  every  rule  of  sound  policy  urges  us  to  promote, 
by  meanx  of  persuasion,  and  as  fur  as  we  can,  tlie  reception  of  the 
tpspt^l  by  them.  Civil  enactments,  with  reference  to  ihis  peculiar 
l^eople,  require  much  deliberation.  We  may  harm  both  tliem 
and  ourselves  by  hasty  and  injudicious  atlempts  to  benefit  ihem. 
But  worldly  wisdom,  as  well  as  charily,  demands  that  we  shall,  iu 
our  several  codes  and  systemii,  abolish  whatsoever  can  be  fanly 
held  to  prejudice  the  interests  and  to  wound  the  feelings  of  theae 
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domeaticat€(I  strangers,  unless  under  a  {>o6ittve  st^te-neceisity,  so 
that  we  may  not,  tlirough  injustice  and  impolicy,  continue  to  keep 
up  feelings  under  which  they  must  be  at  the  least  foreign  to  our 
interest!}.  On  die  other  handp  to  give  all  the  rights  and  privilege! 
of  citizeiis  to  them,  uhilst  liokliug  to  Judaism,  would  be  to  bind 
ourselves  wholly  to  those  who  cannot  so  bind  themselves  to  us;  to 
confer  on  them  a  strength  which  might  be  turned  against  ourselves; 
and  to  compel  them  of  course  to  coulract  reciprocal  obligations, 
which  their  highest  duties^ — in  their  view — national,  political^ 
and  religious,  must  force  them  to  violate  at  such  a  call  as  they 
shall  believe  to  be  that  of  their  promised  deliverer. 

We  have  reasoned  on  these  matters  on  general  principles ;  po- 
litically, the  question  affects  us  here  far  less  tlian  it  does  many 
other  nations.  The  Jews  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  not 
supposed  to  be  more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand,  very 
many  of  whom  are  foreigners,  and  migratory. 

W  hen  we  speak  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  as  a  thing  which 
is  a  desideratum  for  Uie  European  governments,  nothing  can  be 
fartlier  from  our  intentions  than  to  suggest,  that  they  should  mix 
in  it  directly  ;  we  are  well  aware  tliat  it  could  not  be  usefully  even 
attempted  by  diem, — for  this,  among  otlier  reasons, — that  iheir 
so  doing  would  excite  extreme  mistrust  and  jealousy:  they  should, 
undoubtedly,  however,  view  such  attempts,  if  prudently  made^ 
wiUi  fuvour  and  good  will,  and  endeavour  to  lead  to  them  by 
advice  and  encouragement.  But  if  political  wisdom  urges  us  to 
aocourage,  by  all  prudent  and  charitable  means,  the  promotion 
of  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews,  our  religion  summons  u»  to 
lire  same  dutj^  with  a  far  more  powerful  voice.  What  can  show 
more  strongly  that  inveteracy  of  uncharitableness  towards  the 
Jews,  which  has  grown  out  of  long  indulgence  in  tlie  feeling, 
than  the  disfavour  accompanying  the  attempt  to  convert  them? 
There  are  even  many  who  will  contribute  to  ilie  support  of  mis- 
sions to  distant  nations,  to  which  we  owe  no  atonement,  and  yel 
withliold  their  aid  from  those  whose  aim  is  to  give  the  gospel  to 
the  Israelites  %%ho  dwell  in  our  cities,  and  who  have  so  long  been 
trodden  down  under  our  feet.  That  very  degraded  moral  stale, 
which  gives  the  Jew  his  strongest  claim  to  our  assistance,  is  urged 
as  a  reason  why  it  should  be  witldield  from  him  as  one  past  help 
and  amendment !  He  is  vilified  for  blindness,  perversenesSy  ob^ 
atinacy,  if  1 '  ''  es  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  ;  and  he  is  vitu- 
perated as  .  and  interested,  if  he  abandons  it  to  profess 
our  own ! 

St»  Raul  says  that,  *  blindness  in  part  xb  destined  to  Israel^  until 
thr  fulness  of  the  gentiles  be  come  in.'^      We  cite  this  passage^ 

*  iiojnant  mi.  23, 
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because  it  is  often  and  gravely  alleged  as  a  reason  for  not  attempt- 
ing to  convert  the  Jews, — since — it  Is  argued, — all  attempts  to 
that  effect  mnst  fail  utilil  this  event  happens.  We  shall  abstain 
from  any  inquiry  into  what  this  '  fulness  of  the  gentiles  '  is.  Thus 
much  is  obvious,  that  St,  Paul  speaks  of  the  blindness  of  Israel^ 
M'hich  is  to  prevail  until  this  '  fulness'  takes  place,  not  as  corn-* 
plete,  hat  parfml;  and  that  we,  if  we  refuse  to  aid  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews  until  that  event  happenSj  declare  that,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  it  shall  remain  entire:  'we  thus  refuse  to 
participate  in  that  beautiful  dispensation  which  is  to  heal  all 
bitterness  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  to  complete  the  reci- 
procation of  the  most  important  of  benefits,  when  we  shall  have 
conveyed  back  to  them  tliat  gospel  which  we  received  from  their 
fathers.  If  wc  should  admit  that  there  is  an  indication*  in  the 
Old  Testament,  that  the  national  baptism  of  Israel  will  take  place 
on  its  Tesioration  (o  PalestinCf  we  must  be  aware,  that  its  con- 
version to  Christianity  is  to  be  eflfccted  through  the  instrumentality 
of  man,  f  atid  we  can  in  no  wise  look  forward  to  this  event,  but 
as  to  one  which  is  to  be  prepared  by  long  and  arduous  exertions 
on  our  part.  Granting  that  the  publk  profesnon  of  Christianity 
by  Israel  is  to  take  place  on  their  restoration  to  their  own  land  j  yet 
that  they  must  previously  return  to  God  '  with  all  their  heart,  and 
with  all  their  soul,'  is  the  indispensable  condition,  under  which 
God  will  gather  them  from  all  the  nations,  and  so  restore  them.;}; 
Moreover »  if  the  work  to  be  done  be  great  in  extent,  and  accom- 
panied by  manifold  and  peculiar  difficulties,  we  should  calculate 
on  its  being  long  in  hand,  and  possibly  of  remote  completion. 
It  is  out  of  all  the  analogies  of  nature,  that  a  nation,  long 
trampled  on  and  abased,  should  at  once  start  into  a  fitness  for 
the  achievement  of  great  and  noble  things.  It  is  true,  that  the 
fierce  pride  of  the  Jew  has  always  risen  against  the  weight  depress- 
ing him ;  ^  but  his  mind  is  not  in  due  measure — it  is  like  an  in- 
strument  put  out  of  tune  by  much  neglect  an<l  mismanagement, 
whose  tones  cannot  at  once  be  brought  into  just  modulalion. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  question  may  naturally  be  addressed 
to  the  European  Christians  ;  wliat  endeavours  they  have  made  to 
convey  the  gospel  to  the  ancient  people  of  God. 

We  may  dispense  with  any  allusion  to  the  Sunday  expositioti 
of  the  errors  of  Judaism,  which  the  Jews  at  Roiue  arc  com- 
pelled to  hear,  or  to  tlie  flames  of  the  Spanish  auto  dafe~     The 

•  £uk.xxxri.24,  Jte.        t  Jer.  iii,  12.  &c.  Eiek.  %xxv\l !,  &c.  Bom.  xi.  30, 31. 
t  DeuLxici,  1,2,  3,    Jcr.iil  12,  13,  14,  Sec, 

^  Ttie  readier  will  finJ  some  paAsiget  of  ^ingulArly  rich  and  forcible  eloquence  con- 
c*rfiing  ilie  Jewish  character,  a«  tt  once  wim,  ami  as  it  might  ngtin  be,  in  Sa/nthiri — a, 
••t»Jy  jjublbhtd  romance,  in  which  it  is  iiti|H>afible  not  to  recognUc  !he  irna;ji»aLion  of 
i  po«t,  and  the  learning  of  »  divine, 
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Jew  has  peculiar  feelings,  wl.ich  will  ever  cause  him  lo  repel  tho 
Imiid  of  the  church  of  Kome,  even  were  itteadered  in  kindness. 

Ilalle,  in  Prusnian  Saxony,  tlie  seat  of  an  tiniversity,  was  abo 
that  of  tiie  Callenberg  Institution,  the  first  foritied  with  a  view  to 
convey  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews.  It  originated,  under  very  inter- 
esting circtimstartces,  in  l7-b,  and  was  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  collected  in  Germany;  but  as  it  was,  in  the  main, 
an  offspring  of  the  piety  of  the  Protestant  Gennau  clergy,  it 
jKTisihed,  as  the  parent  plant  withered  away  inider  tlie  blasts  of 
inildehty,  and  expired,  for  want  of  funds,  about  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution.  Amongst  its  publicatioiij*  are,  the  journal 
and  travels  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Egypt,  of  Schultze,  its  most 
distinguished  missionary,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  piety,  hu- 
mility, discretion,  industry,  and  knowledge  of  languages,  uneient 
and  modern  :  they  fonn  a  work  of  high  interest  in  various  pointa 
of  view.  This  society  circulated  translations  into  Hebrew  of  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament,  several  copies  of  which  have  been 
found  of  late  amongst  Jews,  both  in  Poland  and  Aleppo;  an  im- 
portant  testimony  that  their  labours  were  not  fruitless-  Not  long 
since  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  translated  and  published 
by  this  Society  in  1738,  was  found  in  tlie  jKJSsession  of  an  un- 
converted Jew  at  Bombay,  and  he  exchanged  it  for  a  Bible, 
refusing  every  other  price*  It  is  now  in  England*  Its  date,  its 
travels,  wliich,  no  doubt,  nrust  have  been  performed  in  Jewish 
hands,  and  the  price  requu'ed  and  obtained  for  it^  are  sufficiently 
instructive. 

'I'he  next  attempt  made  by  any  body  of  men  to  communicate 
tlie  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  ^as  tliat  of  the 
*  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews/ 
It  was  formed  in  I8O9,  and  its  founders  appear  not  to  have  known 
that  tlie  Callenberg  Institution  had  existed.  It  has  been  for 
many  years  a  religious  society  of  the  Church  of  England  exclu- 
sively. Its  revenues  arise  from  voluntary  contributions,  and  were 
last  year  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  It  has 
tianslated  the  New  Tcittament  into  Hebrew,  and  employs  various 
missionaries  abroad,  particularly  in  Poland,  where  they  enjoy 
espt'Ciul  priitectiou  from  the  government.  Other  societies  have  been 
formed  subseipienlly  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  wiUi  the  same 
object,  either  in  connexion  with  that  Society,  or  acting  inde- 
pendently of  it;  and  tlie  continent  is  beginning  to  follow  this 
example. 

The  Berlin  Society  receives  strong  countenance  and  support 
from  bis  Prussian  majesty  and  his  government ;  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp  general  is  its  president,  and  many  distinguished  persons 
in  the  church|  and  in  the  service  of  the  state^  are  members  of  its 
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committee.  It  appears  to  labour  succeiifuUy  tlirougb  itA  mb* 
sioriarica  in  Prussian  PolantK  Other  societies  are  connected 
with  it.  A  like  society,  at  Dresden,  has  bad  distinguiahed  pa- 
tronage, and  a  society  has  been  formed  at  Petersburgh,  with  t 
\-iew  to  afford  protection  to  Jewish  converts. 

When  we  endeavour  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  probable 
result  of  such  institutions,  we  must  bear  in  mind  how  almost  en- 
tirely the  minds  of  men,  both  Christians  and  Jews,  were  unpre- 
pared for  any  enterprises  of  this  nature  only  twenty  years  ago. 
Emperors  and  kings  (and  such  are  to  be  the  nursing  fiitheni 
of  Israel)  have  already  given  proofs  of  an  eanjest  interest  in 
its  weal,  and  in  its  adoption  of  the  gospel ;  and  large  bodies  of 
men  amongst  the  Christians  are  associated  in  order  to  promote 
this.  Sentiments  of  kindness  towards  the  Israelites,  unknawn 
before,  have  arisen,  and  have  been  brought  into  action  ;  and  the 
evidence  of  such  sentiments  is,  above  all  things,  calculated  to  work 
favourably*  upon  a  people  who  are  as  nnexampled  in  the  strengtli 
of  their  love  for  kindred  and  friends,  as  in  ihcir  hatred  of  enemies 
and  strangers. + 

The  ditliculties,  however,  are  great  and  must  not  be  disguised. 
The  Jews  resisted  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  of 
his  inspired  apostles  :  the  traditions,  which  so  materiiilly  aided 
in  causing  that  resistance,  have  multiplied  an  Imndred  fold  since 
then ;  and  there  arose  subsequently  amongst  them  a  new  and 
deadly  repugnance  to  the  gospel,  as  being  the  law  of  their 
own  persecutors.  At  the  commencement  of  our  Lord*s  mis* 
sion,  the  Jews  attempted  his  life,  because  he  signified  lo 
them  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  gospel ;  trodden  under  foot 
for  ages,  on  account  of  their  rejection  of  it,  by  those  Gentilea 
who  accepted  it,  they  traced  their  calamities  up  to  Christ,  with 
a  blindness  like  that  of  their  fathers,  anil  heaped  upon  tlie 
name  of  the  Son  of  God  a  hairible  aud  vindictive  hatred,  of 
which  the  Tahnud,  in  it,s  text  and  commeutary,  the  Mischua  and 
Gtmara,  bears  dreadful  and  multiplied  evidence.  The  rabbis, 
their  spiritual  guides  and  rulers,  have  moreover  most  powerful 

•  W«  know  it  id  be  R  fact,  that  a  Jew,  nn  »rtifl  of  repuUtion^  who  hv\  conceited  A 
giTit  ctHt5ii«nce  lu  t  Oinsiian  eiig:ngptl  in  \hc  uramotion  uf  the  Gonvtn&tofi  of  the  J«radi. 
it(^«i  re^ealcJ  to  htmjhat  bolh  he  and  his  brotner  had  been  Chri<itlBn«  from  their  child* 
boo«)  rn>in  hiiving  b^rn  breil  up  affiongst  C*hrUtiaiii«  but  nere  too  indigntnt  it  fh# 
trtv  is  »bey  «ad  their  brethren  met  with  <il  Chrialian  hindu,  t«  ptifess  Chrif* 

lijii  e»rnr*tly  pleafled,  as  e*4cntiftl  lo  lh<?lr  hetn^  induced   to  receive   tb« 

go»i)'  u  r<  i;  iiMKtr  who  participate  in  the  attempt  should  ^ippro^^ch  ihem  wilh  a  Uoging^ 
irf  decide*]  afTection  for  hrtel. 

t  The  Jet* i*b  children  to  thi*  d*y  celehr^lo  the  fall  and  death  of  Hi-^^^M^-i^.mi  riMii 
ftnniviinury,  reore»cul  the  btowK  which  Uiey  would  Um  dvil  on  I:  ^trikinj^ 

with  etivtfionica  fur f  on   the  Hoof  with  wooden  hjiuimefs.    This  t-  uaa  but 

Vtry  UteJy  fcrbidtJfii  In  tb«  Grand  Oucby  of  BAdw. 
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iProrWly  motives  for  endeavouring  to  check  tlie  progress  of  the 
gospel,  which  they  do,  by  buriiing  tracts  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, whenever  they  get  ihein  into  their  hands^  with  unrelenting 
activity,  and  by  harassing  the  Jews  who  are  inclined  to  turn  their 
attention  to  Christianity — infer  alia,  by  curses  atid  imprecations, 
of  which  lliey  have  long  possessed  a  fearful  store*  and  for  adding 
to  \ihich  they  possess  a  facility  that  attests  the  effects  of  uninter^ 
fupted  practice,  and  Asiatic  imagination.     Their  priestcraft,  pre* 
euiiaence,  power,  and  worldly  wealth,  are  all  at  stake.    Tlic  Jews, 
moreover,  are  scandalized,  especially  on  the  continent,  by  our 
profanation  of  our  own  Sabbath,  and  other  prevalent  impieties : 
ihcy  have  no  need  to  send  spies  to  learn  the  weaknesses  of  the 
I  lords  of  the  land,  for  they  dwell  atnongst  us,  and  in   our  tents. 
'  They  are,  on  the  one  hand,  so  bound  together  by  worldly  interests 
the  most  cogent,  and  by  family  and  national  affections,  that  any 
individual  has  an  effort  to  make,  in  breaking  the  bonds  of  his 
religion,  of  which  we,  situated  as  wc  are,  can  form  no  jiist  con- 
ception: while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  despise  us  as  typified  by  the 
unclean  animals,  as  strangers  to  God,  and  about  to  perish  under  His 
[  ^rath;  for,  it  is  undeniable  that  all  Rabbinists  are  confidently  look- 
I  ing  forward  to  the  destruction  of  the  European  Christian  nations^ 
and  especially  of  those  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  secondary 
'  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  respecting  Edom  and  Babylon, 
I  as  about  to  take  place  about  this  very  time.     The  chief  residence 
I  of  Jews  amongst  Christians  has  been  in  Homan  Catholic  states, 
and  most  especially  in  ancient  Poland ;  and,  consequently,  their 
j  impressions,  their  feelings,  and  their  opinions  respecting  Christ* 
sanity,  are  mainly   formed  on  the  manner  in   which  they  see  it 
practised  in  those  countries ;  and  the  burthens  with  which  popery 
ibas  overwhelmed  the  religion  of  the   gospel,  are  especially  caf- 
jculated  to  offend  the  religious  persuasions  of  tJie  Israelite.      Fur- 
ther, the  denial  by  many  Christians  of  their  future  and  glorious 
tfiahonul   re-establishment  in  Palestine  exasperates  the  Jews,  and 
[leads  them  to  impeach  our  judgment,  as  that  of  partial,  unjust, 
1  ignorant  interpreters  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
irding  these  matters,^  And,  lastly — a  considerable  difficulty  in 
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*ely  oa  ihe  thirty, 

•  m.     Id  xu  UfDih 

-i  of  Israel,  his  fel- 

'«,  *  and  unite  them  io 

(haf  Hf  Tttf!  pjther  lo- 

'  Ti  into 

iKj  tiinre  two  riA- 

]/     It  It  ded&fed 

.  .„.  icr  Dttidi  the  ser- 
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the  cause  of  the  promotioD  of  Cbrbuanity  amoDgsl  the  Jew^,  h 
Cieated  by  the  excessive  depravity  afid  miserable  poverty  prevailii 
amongBt  the  lower  orders  of  that  people ;  many  of  whom  have  T 
led  to  feign  tliemselves  proselytes,  in  the  hope  of  worldly  adv^ 
tages,  and  thus  brought  much  discredit  on  the  cause  both  among^ 
the  Israelites  and  the  Christians.     But,  as  none  of  the  cod  verting] 
societies,  we  apprehendi  now  give  pecuniary  aid  to  the  Deophytes^l 
(under  a  rule  of  absolute  necessity,  though  often  most  painful  m  it^.l 
application,)  tliis  evil  is  little  to  be  apprehended  for  the  future. 

But  whilst  it  is  right  to  stale  these  difticulties  and  obstacles  to 
the  attempt  to  difluse  the  gospel  amongst  the  Jews,  so  as  to  pre 
Vent   unreasonable  expectations,  the   pareiils  of  disappoiDtmeiitpl 
on  the  one  hand  ;  so  on  the  otljer,  in  order  to  obviate  discourage 
ment,  it  should  be  added,  that  there  exists  among  them    now 
spirit  of  inquiry^  and  a  disposition  and  desire  to  hear  new  ihiogsJ 
which   are  decidedly  favourable  to   that   attempt.      The   fearfu 
recent  convulsions  which  agitated  the  European  nations,  the  ill^ 
extinguighed  fires  of  commotion  still  smouldering,  and  the  preseot^ 
revolt  among  one  class  of  the  Grand   Seigniors  subjects,  htLM 
excited  extraordiuarv  attention  in  a  people  full  of  hope,  and  hav< 
brought  their  faculties  into  action  on  matters  long  little  notice 
by  them.     The   interest   begrnning  to  be  taken    in   themselves  I 
haa  awakened  a  corresponding  one  on  Uieir  part.     The  active 
vtate   of  die  human    mind  of   late  years,    often,  indeed,    a   fe- 
verish one,  the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  their  improved  access 
to  education,  have  stimulated  and  invigorated  their  intellects.       I( 
would  appear,  that  in  their  discussions  with  missionariesi  ttiey  ittj 
general  display  less  learning  than  Schultze  and  his  colleagues  were  { 
encountered  by,  but  that   they  are  now  more  sensible  to  appeal$1 
made  to  their  hearts ;  that  they  cavil  less,  and  feel  more* 

The  missionaries  in  Poland,  on  viiiilmg  places  for  the  first  time^ 
have  frequently  found  in  die  hauds  of  Jews,  and  conveved  to  them 
by  other  Jews,  New  Testaments  and  tracts  originally  distributed 
by  tljcmselves  ;  and  in  one  case,  a  Jew  was  converted  thus  by  a 
tract  given  to  him  by  one  of  his  brethren,  who  retained  his  Juda- 
\$m.  Mr*  Wolff  found  at  Ispahan  and  Cashan  Hebrew  New  Tea-^ 
tanients,  which  lie  hud  given  away  at  Jerusalem  and  Aleppo,  and 

\»<  ^r  kih^,  *  in  the  Und  which  God  give  l^  Jacob  his  servaoL,  wbereici 

l^.  Cotl  further  dedftr#<, '  my  tabernacle  also  shall  be  with  him;  yea,  1 

«v  >  •'        haU  k»e  my  people,  aiid  ihe  Walbeo  »ball  know  thai  I  do 

f.'  iify  thall  be  io  the  midst  uf  them  fur  evermure/     Surelvl 

it  ,  -edmind  to  miiundenland  the  clear  and  precise  Unguage  f 

of  th»  pfopb#ty,  not  one  part icte  of  which  has  as  yel  received  il^s  accomplishment. 
Who  b  thertf  who  even  na«  darei  form  more  thau  a  conjecture  rcspoctiiif  the  hiding  1 
»1a£»  ill  »hu  h  ih^  ten  tfihe*  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  have  lain  conceded  for  above  H%qJ 
lhoUi«iid  ftve  hundred  frari,  thoAe  tlill  uprevealed  mighty  kings  of  the  east^  but  >vhod«' 
retuni  U  to  be  ^r««odea  by  that  at  Uie  two  tribci  I    (Zecoariah  %iL  7.) 

had 
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liad  marked ;  and  there  Mere  notes  aubsequentty  inserted,  recom- 
meiidiug  them  la  the  perusal  of  the  Persian  Jews;  and  there  are 
accounts  of  New  Testaments  given  to  Jews  at  Ispahan,  having 
been  sent  to  their  brethren  in  Balk,  Bokhara,  and  Afglianistau, 
The  Jews  of  one  of  then*  colleges  at  Mosul,  near  the  site  of 
Kineveh,  showed  to  Mr.  Wolff  a  manuscript  of  the  Mew  Testa- 
ment in  Arabic,  but  written  in  Jewish  characters;  the  li-auslator 
was  a  rabbiy  now  dead,  but  whose  son  still  lives  tliere,  Mr. 
Wolff  found  it  to  be  a  good  translation.  They  refused  to  part 
with  it.  The  rabbi  had  written  in  it  a  recommendation  to  peruse  it, 
addressed  to  llie  members  of  the  colleges,  and  to  his  descendants. 
Mr.  Wolff  found  also,  in  the  library  of  the  Spanish  Jews  at  Jeru- 
salem, a  Syriac  translation  of  the  New  Testament  written  in 
Hebrew  characters.  This  is  the  less  surprising,  as  Schultze,  in 
1754,  found  the  eastern  Jews  less  disputatious  than  tlie  Euro- 
pean, and  especially  than  the  German;  and  they  heard  him  wil- 
lingly. He  tells  us,  moreover,  that  they  do  not  talk  during  wor- 
ship, as  those  of  Europe  do- 

Witli  respect  to  conversions  of  Jews,  it  a|jpears  tliat  many  have 
taken  place  of  late  years,  and  especially  in  Germany ;  and  that 
aldiough  there  have  been  some  cases  of  deception  and  apostasy, 
and  mainly  in  the  earlier  day  of  the  attempt,  many  of  the  prose- 
lytes give  every  reason  to  believe  in  their  sincerity,  and  to  depend 
upon  their  fimiDess.  One  hundred  Jews  were  baptised  at  Berlio 
alone,  in  1825  ;  and  there  is  most  satisfactory  testimony  that  there 
b  every  reason  to  trust  in  tlie  far  greater  part  of  those  conversions 
as  disinterested,  and  founded  on  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
grounds  of  tlieir  new  faith.  Two  young  rabbis  of  Berditchef,  iu 
Russian  Poland,  just  after  a  missionary  had  left  their  town  in 
despair  of  success,  abandoned  every  thing,  and  wandered  above 
twelve  hundred  miles  on  foot  to  Berlin,  by  a  circuitous  road,  in 
search  of  Christianity,  They  had  a  language  and  trades  to 
learn,  that  they  might  earn  their  subsistence,  and  have  con- 
ducted themselves  ever  since,  that  is,  about  six  years,  in  the 
most  exemplary  manner,  IJrdess  they  have  perished  under 
their  sufferings,  there  are  at  this  moment  two  lately  baptised 
Jews  in  tlie  prison  of  the  arsenal  at  Constantinople,  whose  en- 
raged biethrcn  have  bribed  the  Turks  to  inflict  upon  tliem  u 
variety  of  privations,  hardships,  and  chastiitcoientB,  which  an 
English  clergyman,  who  saw  them  there,  describes  to  be  such 
that  to  have  met  death  would  have  been  more  easy  than  to  endure 
them :  though  their  instmction  in  the  truths  of  Christianity 
had  been  incomplete  and  interrupted,  neidier  waot^  fear,  pain, 
nor  length  of  impiisonnKnt  have  been  able  to  shake,  in  the  least, 
tlieir  devoted  attachment  to  it.     A  tUird  bad  ffiucbed  under  the 

fearful 
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fearful  trial,  and  resumed  his  Judaktn*  There  b  strong 
dence  that  Christianity  is  making  extensive,  though  secret,  pro£ 
amongst  the  Jews,  at  Constantinople.  Indeed,  we  think  there  i 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  general  extent  of  avowed  Ct 
lianity  amongst  the  Jews  is  very  greatly  less  than  that  which 
concealed  from  motives  of  fear,  from  aversion  to,  or  mistrust 
the  Christians,  and  from,  in  very  many  case^,  the  dreafi  of  to 
feiturc  of  the  means  of  existence,  in  nearly  all  of  bn^nking 
bonds  of  consanguinity  and  affection.  Three  such  cases  of  oM 
Jews  came  lately  wilbm  the  knowledge  of  one  individual  of 
own  acquaintance,  within  a  short  space  of  time :  two  of  them  Ita 
been  converted  by  the  perusal  of  tracts  circulated  amongst  Uieii 
brethren,  without  their  having  ever  conversed  with  a  missionary  j 
yet  these  men  were  known  to  be  regularly  performing  the  rites 
their  apparent  religion  in  the  synagogue. 

To  say  tlie  truth,  it  is  not  on  the  number  of  conversions  actualJ 
visible,  and  averred,  effected  amongst  a  people  so  circumsttince€ 
as  the  Jews  now  are,  that  we  dwell  as  the  matter  of  the  most  it 
portance.     The  great  object  is  not  at  present  to  pursue  and  hunt 
down,  as  it  were,  single  Jews  to  conversion,  but  to  remo\'e  th^J 
prejudices  and  soften  the  hearts,  and  dispose  towards  Christianit) 
the  minds  of  hundreds.     Though  providentially  a  beginning   ii^l 
made,  too  much  of  general  work  remains  to  be  done  to  allow  us  tM 
pursue,  with  much  consecration  of  time  to  it,  the  labour  of  finish** ' 
ing  details.     Let  us  suppose  a  colony  settling  on  a  soil  naturally 
fertile,  in  a  tropical  climate,  but  incumbered  with  woods  and  stag-»^ 
nant  waters,  and,  consequently,  infested  with  agues  and  fevers  ;—  ^ 
the  wisdom  surely  would  be  to  fell  the  trees,  to  let  in  the   suo 
and  the  wind,  to  drain  off  the  waters,  to  clear  away  the  putrefying 
vegetable  incumbrances — ^in  short,  to  remove  the  origin  of  th 
evils.     A  similar  course  has  been  followed^  in  the  main,  with   th 
Jews — Schultze  having  given  the  example  of  it ;  and  accordingly  I 
the  results  produced  hitherto  have  rather  been  general  than  partH 
cular.      In  tJie  kingdom    of  Poland,  where   the  greatest  preju-^ 
dices  existed  both  against  Christianity  and   Christians,  a  state  of 
things  completely  justifying  this  view  has  been  produced.     From 
the  rircnhiiion  of  tracts,  and  of  the  scriptures,  and  from  oral  cona^f 
tiiunirations,  the  Jews  have  acquired  a  sufficient   knowledge  of 
ChriMtanity  to  have  abated  considerably  of  the  hostile  feelings  witli 
which  they  contemplated   it;  and  the  earncslness  and   kindness*! 
with  which  the  Ciospel  has  been  proffered  to  them,  hu\e  led  them, 
in  almost  every  case,  to  give  full  credit  to  the  sincerity  and  good 
will  of  those  who  conveyed  it  to  them.     Their  resort  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  tlie  access  which  the  missionaries  have  to  themi 
prove  this  incontestably.     Involved  in  the  cobwebs  of  the  Tal- 
mud. 
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mud,  ihty  had  actually  lost  sight  of  the  Old  Testament ;  those 
who  are  well  disposed  are  uow  induced  to  study  it,  tliat  they  may 
understand  the  arguments  addressed  to  tliem ;  tho^e,  v\  ho  are 
ill-disposed,  do  so  in  order  to  be  able  to  answer  them  ;  and  in 
eilher  case  an  advantage  is  gained,  for  ilie  Talmud  is  the  great  wall 
of  separation  between  Judaism  and  Christianity,  In  general  it 
mav  be  atlirrned,  on  the  best  and  latest  testimonies  from  the  north 
and  the  east  of  Europe,  and  from  the  Persian  and  Ottoman  empires, 
—testimonies  which  coincide  completely,  and  in  a  way  that  is 
most  striking, — tliat  very  many  of  the  Jews,  now  bearing  far  less 
hostile  feelings  towards  Christianity  than  ihey  used  to  do,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  professed  by  Gentiles,  have  so  strong  a  convic- 
tion of  tiie  beauty  of  the  morality  of  tlie  Gospel,  that  they  do  jus-* 
tice  lo  it  in  despite  of  our  imperfect  practice  of  it,  and  say  tliat  the 
fault  is  in  us  and  not  in  our  law-  Many  of  the  rabbis  enrich  and 
improve  not  only  their  moral  lessons  from  its  precepts,  but  even 
their  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  reign,  though  looking  to 
it  in  futurity,  by  clothing  it  with  a  spirituality  wholly  foreign  to  the 
Talmudical  writings*  One  thing  is  of  high  importance  indeed  ; 
and  the  fact  cannot  be  controverted-  Jews  have,  within  these  very 
few  years,  materially  changed  their  conduct  towards  converted 
Jrws.  Strange  to  say,  they  now  admit  that  they  may  be  sincere 
Christians  ;  allow  them  to  preach  die  Gospel  to  tiicm,  and  hear 
them  attentively.     It  waa  thus  that  the  Jews  at  Ispalian  acted 

f  towards  Mr.  WoUT;  lliey  even  maintained  him,  when  his  funds 

[  mere  exhausted. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  rubbinism  is  the  object  of 

I  serious  attack  on  the  part  of  the  enlightened  Jews,  and  of  ho^aijity 

I  direct  on  the  part  of  the  Russbn,  and  indirect  on  that  of  the 
German,  authorities.     It  is  true,  that  very  many  of  tlic  German 

[and  the  great  mass  of  the  Polish  Jews  adhere  to  it;    but,   as* 
ftaulted  an  it  is,  on  so  many  sides,  by  power  in  n  righteous  war- 

[fare,  and  by  all  that  reason,  wit,  and  literature  can  biing  in  arms 

[•gainst  it  on  the  part  of  the  educated  Israelites,  its  ruin,  though  it 

I  may  be  protracted,  is  certain.     These  Israelites  are  indignant  at 
their  long  and  unworthy  slavery  under  its  yoke  ;  tliey  fully  per- 

[ceive  that  it  kept  them  in  a  slupifyiug  and  debasing  vassalage 
•midfit  enlightened  millions  |  and  this  is  not  the  day  in  which 

Ldespotism,  even  if  rationally  exercised,  will  bo  easily  endured. 
In  the  mean  while,  rabbinism,  to  do  it  justice,  has  defLiuled 
M  valiantly ;  it  has  kicked  and  brayed  with  all  its  might 
aiul   main,  cursing  and   anathematising    until    it  is  hoarse;    but 

Ills  doom  is  seated.  The  Jews  in  Germany  are  abandoning 
Hm%m  in  shoals,  and  will  all  finally  leave  it; — what  tlien 
^  \iwy  to  become  I     Thi^  desertion  is  begioouig  to  show  itself 

in 
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in  Poland;  and  the  Jews  themselves,  who  believe  in  the  Pro- 
phecies, are  led  by  it  to  think  that  some  new  and  importaul 
dispensation  respecting  them  must  be  at  hand*  In  the  Ger 
universities,  whitiier  the  most  gifted  and  ardent  of  their  yoi( 
resort,  the  risk  of  their  falling  into  scepticism,  neologism, 
mad  *  metaphvisics  of  the  day,  or  pantheism,  is  inlinitely  gre 
than  the  chance,  iti  the  present  state  of  things,  of  their 
rolling  themselves  under  the  comparatively  bmall  number 
those  who,  in  these  institutions,  proiess  genuine  Christ iauit^  ; 
this  experience  has  but  too  well  proved.  But  furtlier — the  Je 
tliough  he  may  iiave  thrown  off  rabbinisni,  can  uoviherc 
fonnd  or  undergone  a  disciphne  calculated  to  chasten  or  subdue 
that  extreme  pride,  which  characterizes  Jiis  race ;  and,  conleoi- 

Elating  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  with  a  proud  and  inHated  heaxt,  if 
e  views  it  as  a  Jew,  he  wiU  see  in  it  a  '  stumbhng^block,*  and  if 
as  a  Greek,  tJiat  is,  as  a  pliilosopher,  *  foolishness,'  'I'hen,  m 
^  for  a  pure  woi^hip— such  as  the  so-called  reformed  Jews  profess 
to  seek  to  restore— we  must  observe,  that  no  Israelitish  Luther 
or  Calvin  has  as  yet  arisen,  to  divest  Judaism  of  the  rubbish 
which  so  miserably  incumbers  it, 

Doubtless  there  is  no  stale  of  his  religion,  in  which  we,  wilt 
a  view  to  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  can  so  much  desire  to 
I  see  the   Jew   placed,    as  in    a    belief  of  the  divine  origin   aod 
authority  of   the  law   and   the   prophets,  with    the    rejection   of 
I  every  addition  and  traditimi  whatever.     But  let  us  estimate  calmly 
^what  is  tlie  chance  of  the  Rabbi-trained  Jew  turning  from  hi 
old    guides  to  embrace   a   pure   Judaism.     That   the  Caraita 
practise  a  religion   nearly   such,  or   quite  snch,  as   we   will  as-, 
sume  for  the  argument's  sake,  we  are  willing  to  admit ;    and  f 
is  perfectly  inteliigible,  that  a  humble,  unlearned  people,  wid 
out  institutions  of  education,    and  earning  their  bread  by  con- 
stant toil,  should  adhere  mechanically  to  the  law  held  from  tin 
iinmcmorial    by    their   fathers — a    system   of  ordinances    neilJ 
Weighed   down  nor  polluted    by   an   addition   of  ibllies  and  ex- 
travagancies f<jreign  lo  it,  such  as  the  Talmud  is — without  much 
I  rclkction,  and  without  being  scared  from  it  by  whatever  imf 
;  lections  it  may  contain.     But  what  we   have  to  consider  is,  wh 
kwil!  be  the  conduct  of  men  of  awakened  minds  who  have  are 
I  gion  to  reconstruct  trr  to  seek  ?     How  many  ancient  buiklings  ; 
[there,  moral  and  political,  as  well  as  physical,  which  remain  ug 
1  right  and  whole,  simply  because  they  are  undisturbed,  but  wbicj 
I  the  least  shock  would  precipitate  to  the  earth,  and  out  of  whc 


*  One  of  the  most  emuient  leaders  lately  ^ugm«tia«d  thus — '•  Homo  est,  scd  non 
r«9tl  non  aou  eiit/ 
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*i-annuated  and  worn-out  relics  anrl  materials  it  woiiUl  be  iin- 
ble  to  restore  the  fallen  editice  !  Siicli  a  building  is  Judaisra* 
instructed  and  reasoning    men,   M'hose   anxious    and    entire  | 

ntioii  is  turned  to  the  subject  of  religion,   you   must   pre- 

fcnt  a  substance^  a  reality.     Judiiisin  is   not  a  country  of  per^ 
iatient  occupation  and  settlement ;  it  is  only  a  road  to  such  a  j 
id  ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  very  rough  one,  and  defies  macadam- 
tion,     Judaism  is  a  transitory  rehgion,  and  one  of  transition^  j 
a  passage  to,  and  a  preparation  for,  Christianity :  its  very  j 
perfections,  and  moreover  its  types   and    prophecies,    besides  j 
ler  most  important  purposes,  are  visibly  framed   and  devised  to  | 
:cite  the  desire  for,  and  the  sense  of  the  necessity  of,  a  furllier 
!velation,  which  shall  afford  its  completion  *  but  we  cannot  offer] 
it  as  such  passage  and   preparation  to  Jews,  who  are  at  oncAl 
averse  to  Christianity,  and  in  quest  of  something  final,  positive,  j 
ajirf  perfect,  with  a  shadow  of  a  chance  of  success.     They  will  I 
of  course  seek  a   religion  sufficient  in  itself  for  their  guidance 
^and    support*     But   will  they   now   discover  either   in  Judaism, 
^Bren  in  its  purest  shape?  Many  of  them  are  well  acquainted  witll 
^^De  morality  of  the  New^  Testament,  and  they  will  find  in  the  Old 
*     amoral  law  greatly  inferior  to  it,  and  imperfect  as  our  Lord  ha^ 
shown*     They  will  find  religious  ordinances,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
ecuted but  by  a  priesthood  of  one  particular  family,  of  which! 
e\ery  trace  has  been  lost  for  ages,  and  of  which  none  could  now  be  j 
recovered  but  by  a  miracle,  and  in  parlicidar,  a  law  of  sacrifices 
which,    for  the    sanu^   reason,  can   no  longer  be   offered  up, — ^| 
sacrifices   which,  bloody  and   perpetually  renewed,  at    once   iu'* 
dicated  the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  and  the  incompleteness  of 
theirs.     They  will  find  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  future 
rewards  and  punishments  signified  and  intimated  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, but  nowise  enounced  by   the   law  as  matters   of  faith, 
and    as   furnishing  rules  of  conduct.     They  will   read    that  the 
Almighty,  wHien   speaking    of  tlie    children  of  Israel,  declares, 
that  he  ^  gave  them  also  statutes  that  were  not  good ,  and  judg- 
ments, wherein  they  should  not  live*     (Ezekiel  xx.  2.5.)     These! 
are  not  the  times,  and  such   is  not  now  Israel,  that  die  holiness 
and  beauty  of  the  old  law  shall   again  be   engraved  on  his  heart 
under  the  terrors  of  Sinai,  though  it  may  well  be,  that  a  new  and 
lore  perfect  lasv  shall  be  wiilten  there,  amidst  the  convulsions  and 
le  wreck  of  nations.     The  most  active  and  intelligent  spirits  of 
race,  whose  impulse  will  assuredly  be  followed  by  thousands* 
in  perilous  risk  of  being  engulphed  in  the  whirlpool  of  a  god-l 
fess   philosophy.     On   the  other   hand,  as  we  have  styleil,  a  fa^i 
more  favourable  impression  in  respect  to  Christianity  than  evet 
before  existed  amongst   them,   has  been  made  on  the  minds  of 
ry  many  of  the  Israelites*     It  is  now  for  this  great  Protestant 
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njaritime  nation  to  decide  \\'li ether,  in  this  crisis  of  the  fate  of  ibt 
undent  people  of  God,  it  will  listen  to  the  exhortation  acldresaeil 
to  it,  as  *  the  land  shadowing  with  wings/  '  that  seudeth  accibat* 
sadors  by  the  sea/  by  one  *  of  the  ablest  of  the  interpreters  of  tb« 
Scriptures,  who  have  adorned  its  venerable  churchy  and  lend  iti 
powerful  aid  to  *  bring  a  present  unto  the  Lord  of  Hosts  of  i 
people  scattered  and  peeled,  and  from  a  people  terrible  froto 
the  beginning,  a  nation  meted  out  and  trodden  under  foot.* 

We  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  adverting  bhorlly  to  the 
destiny  of  a  plant  which  grew  up  under  the  shelter  of  ilie  mighty 
cedar  of  Israel,  but  was  destined  to  endure  and  tlourish  wli^n  ihat 
proud  tree  was  levelled  to  the  earth  ;  for  '  Thus  saitli  ilie  Lord 
Hosts^  the  God  of  Israel,  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechiib  filmll  i 
want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  fur  ever/  Anxious  though  we 
must  be,  t<»  discover  the  resting-place  of  this  interesting 
which,  according  to  scriptural  record  and  prophecy,  must  at 
be  a  distinct  and  easily  distinguishable  family, — ^ifuot  a  people, 
Midianites,  as  being  the  descendants  of  Jetliro,  the  father-in^ltw 
of  Moses,  and  one  of  whom  was  Jael,  by  whose  hand  Sisem  fell, 
—few  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  know,  that  the  Ilechabitea  had 
not  escaped  the  researches  of  Benjamin  de  Tudela.  He  decl 
that  he  had  discovered  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca 
this  testimony  is  wholly  confirmed  by  the  recent  publicati 
Mr,  Wolff,  The  Rechabiteii  were  mentioned  to  him  boilr 
Mahometans  and  by  the  Jews  of  Yemen,  and  called  Hybanri; 
and  once,  as  he  was  making  inqniries  respecting  them  of  soititf 
Jews,  whom  he  found  leading  an  Arab  life  in  the  desert,  one  of 
them  exclaimed, 

^  See^  there  is  one  of  them ;  and  turning  his  eyes  where  ht  wii 
directed,  he  saw  a  man  standing  by  his  horse's  head,  dressed  like  an 
Arab,  hut  having  a  more  lively  countenance  than  the  Arabs ;  km 
accepted  rourteously  the  whole  bible  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  readiiig 
in  both»  hut  answered  all  questions  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  Whe 
asked  who  he  was,  he  read  aloud  the  whole  of  the  35th  chapter 
Jeremiah,  saying  at  the  close  of  it,  "  1  am  a  son  of  Rechab,"  ' 

He  invited  the  missionary  to  visit  his  people,  who,  to  th^ 
number  of  sixty  thousand,  live  in  three  oases  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mecca,  but,  like  their  forefathers,  dwell  in  tents,  and  neith< 
low  seed  nor  plant  vineyards  ;  and  he  begged  him  to  bring  nioi 
bibles  with  him.  lie  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  vanished 
full  speed.  It  appears  that  they  are  circumcised  ;  profess  pu 
Judaism;  and  possess  the  Pentateuch  and  the  books  of  Samuel^ 
Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiali,  and  the  smaller  Prophets.  They  saj^ 
that  they  always  abode  in  the  desert  where  they  now  are,  except 
when  tbey  repaired  to  Jemsalein,  for  the  cause  stated  by  Jereuiiafa  ; 
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tliey  sp€ak  Arabic»  but  all  know  Hebi^w,  They  attacked  Ma- 
homet in  ihe  name  of  the  law  of  binai,  but  were  defeated;  and 
there  U  a  Uaditiou  that  he  was  poisoned  by  a  girl  of  that  natioa. 
The  Arabi  ^poke  to  the  mi&sionar>%  in  animated  and  picturesque  I 
language,  in  praise  of  the  Rechobites  as  admirable  horsemenp 
wliobe  movemcut^i  were  most  rapid  and  decisive.  They  painted  I 
the  Itechabite  cavahf  r  as  appearing  suddenly,  as  deputed  by  hii 
tribe,  before  the  Mahometan  caravans  on  their  approach  to 
Mecca,  receiving  the  uceut»tonied  tribute  or  its  refusal,  and  in 
either  case,  vanishing  like  bghtning,— but  in  the  latter  as  the  certaiii 
omen  of  a  storm  of  cavalry  soon  to  burst  with  resistless  fury  on 
the  heads  of  the  Moslem.  The  Jews  generally  are  persuaded 
tliat  these  licui  Rechab  are  destined  to  auccour  them  powerfulijr  j 
on  their  return  to  Palestine. 

Mr.  Wolff  also  visited  the  Samaritans  :  they  reside  at  Sychem^l 
at  Uie  foot  of  Mount  Gerizim,  to  the  number  of  tifty  families  {J 
they  uie  known  to  be  true  and  houest ;  tUev  expect  the  MeAsiah^  I 
and  say,  that  God  should  be  worshipped  in  mount  Gerizim,  and} 
not  on  mount  Sion*  Of  the  holy  writings  they  have  the  Pen*^ 
tateuch  alone ;  they  have  been  accused  of  worshipping  the  Noachic 
dove  i  but  he  says,  that  they  regard  it  only  as  a  symbol ;  and  other 
authentic  accounli  also  rebut  this  charge  against  them.  Mr*  I 
Wolfli  also  heard  of  an  Abrahamitical  family  still  existing  near] 
fiussorah,  and  retaining  the  name  of  their  mother,  being  called4 
*  Beni  Keturah.' 

We  must  resist  the  temptation  of  dwelling  on  the  state  and  for*' 
tunes  of  anotlicr  kindred  race,  although  its  peculiar  existence, 
like  that  of  Israel,  has  been  justly  called  a  standing  miracle — the 
Arabs;  and  merely  observe,  thut  ihty  possess  nearly  the  whola] 
of  the  open  country,  and  Land  of  Promise,  except  Mount  Liba-«{ 
Qus,   (llie  ditlt-rcnt  Tnbes,  according  to  Schultxe,  hiring  of  thf ' 
Tuikiah  basaas  permiaaion  to  occupy  certain  dintricb;)  and  that 
this  tented  people  is  the  one  of  all  others,  nhich,  if  induced, 
compelled  to  evacuate  a  territory y  can  do  so  with  the  greatest  I 
cility.      But  if  wc  are  told  that  evrn  this   land,   if   restored  te 
Israel,   would  not   sufhce   to  maintuin    the  immense  increase 
numbers  promii>»ed  to  it  on  its  tinal  return,  we  observe,  that  one  « 
the  promises  made  to  Abraham  runs  thus ;  *  Unto  tliy  seed  have 
pven  this  land,  from  the  river  of  Kgypt  unto  the  great  river,  tbei] 
mmt  Euphrates^  (Genesis  xv.    18,);  a  prophecy  which  certainl) 
kis  never  yet  received  its  accomplishment. 

If  the  lirst  wonder  of  the  Hebrew  nation  be  its  existenreyl 
nationul  and  religioujj,  in  its  dispersion,  surh  as  we  witness  I 
it,  the  second  is  thut  interment,  sm  it  were,  of  the  ten  tribes  fur] 
above  two  thousand  five  hundred  years,  from  whence^  if  there 
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Biiy  faith  in  prophecy,  they  are  to  arise  as  from  the  tomb^  i& 
ihare  the  splendour  of  the  revival  of  Israel.     It  is  natural  that 
the  eye  should  seek  with  anxious  curiosity  for  tlie  hiding*place  ifl 
I  \vhich  these  illustrious  exiles   have   so    long  lain   buried.       But 
hitherto  we  have  conjecture  alone  for  our  guide ;  such  as   it  is,  it 
mppears  to  point  out  preferably  the  Afghans  as  their  descendant. 
Foster,  in  his  journey  from  India  overland,  through  their  country, 
["Was  forcibly  struck  by  their   Jewish  physiognomy;    Sir  W'ilham 
Jones  subsequently  suggested  that  they  migfit  be  the  children  of 
'  the  ten  tribes  ;  and  his  supposition  is  countenanced  by  the  fact, 
that  the  neighbouring  nations  believe  them   to  have  an   Israelitish 
'  origin,  and  by  a  fact  still  more  material,  namely,  that  they  ihem- 
I  selves  believe  it  too  ;    for  the  Jewish  name  is  in  such  unfavonr* 
'  able  repute  through  the  world,  that  no    nation  can  be  suspectetl 
of  claiming  such  a  descent  gratuitously.      Mr.  Mountstuart   El- 
phinstoncj  in  his  very  interesting  account  of  his  mission  to  Caubuj| 
[throws  much  doubt  on   their  Israelitish  descent,   for  he   states 
[that  no  afhnity  exists  between  their  language  and  the  Hebrew ; 
n^'hile,  on  the  other  hand^  the  Serampore  missionaries  (\^ho  have 
jmore   recently  and   far  more   fully  examined  the  matter)  declare 
I'diat  in  no  eastern  language  have  they  discovered  so  many  He- 
T'brew  roots  as  in  the  Pushtoo,  or  Afgiian.     Jill  testimonies  agree 
in  attributing  to   them   the   qualities   befitting    diem  for  niigbtj 
deeds*     They  are  robust  in  tlieir  persons,  and  so  brave,  that  tjiev 
have  long  been  known  in  the  armies  of  India,  as  their  most  valiant 
soldiers,  by  the   name  of  Patans.     The  Robillas,  whose  courage 
"We  have  experienced  in  the  field,  are  a  branch  of  the  same  people* 
They  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  freedom ;  are  much   given 
to  field-sports  and  warlike  exercises ;   and  are,  perhaps,  die  least 
intolerant  of    Mahometans,      It  is  remarkable,  that,  excepting 
possibly  that  tribe  which  is  contiguous   to    India,- — for  they   also 
are  divided   into  tribes, — and  which  is  said  to  have  imbibed  its 
immoralities,    they   are   represented   as    being    unstained   by   the 
fotdest  of  Asiatic   iices.     If  the  Afghans  be  the  ten  tribes,  and 
the  ten  tribes  be  *  the  kings  of  the  east/  whose  way  may  be  even 
now  preparing,  that  title  may  not  be  deemed  too  lofty  for  a  nation 
which  has  lield  the  thrones  both  of  Persia  and  Hindostan, 

Here  diis  imperfect  sketch  of  an  inexhaustible  subject  must 
find  its  boundaries ;  such  is  that  subject^  that,  though  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  it  mu^t  always  present  something  that  is  new 
and  strange,  as  well  as  rich  and  rare ;  and  we  trust  to  the  novelty 
of  matters,  which,  as  it  appears  to  us^  we  have  been  able  to  pre* 
sent  to  view — by  no  means  to  the  manner  in  which  these  have 
been  treated — for  exciting  some  livelier  interest  in  llie  present 
crisis  of  the  Hebrew  nation.     We  believe  we  shall  gratify  all  our 
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readers  bv  transcribing,  in  caiiclusioii^  Mr.  Wijlff's  translation  of 
a  Hymn  whicli  forms  pail  of  ihe  Liturgy  now  in  tise  antong  the 
Car  ait  es  in  Jems^^alem. 

*  Canior,  On  accoont  of  the  palace  which  is  laid  waste  : 

Pmpie.  We  sit  down  alone  and  weep. 

Cantor*  On  account  of  the  temple  which  is  destroyed  : 

Pecpie.  We  sit  down  alone  and  weep* 

Catior,  On  account  of  the  walls  which  are  pulled  down  : 

Peopie*  We  sit  down  alone  and  weep. 

Qmior.  On  account  of  our  majesty  which  is  gone : 

People*  We  sit  down  alone  and  weep, 

Canior.  On  accoimt  of  our  great  men  who  have  been  cast  down  ; 

People*  We  sit  down  alone  and  weepu 

Cantor,  On  account  of  the  precious  stones  which  are  burned ; 

People,  We  sit  down  alone  and  weep. 

Ca/itor.  On  account  of  the  priests  who  have  stumbled : 

People.  We  sit  down  alone  and  weep. 

Cantor.  On  account  of  our  kings  who  have  despised  him  : 

Pe'ople,  We  sit  down  alone  and  weep. 

Cantor^  We  beseech  thee,  have  mercy  upon  Sion, 

People,  Gather  the  children  of  Jerusalem. 

Cantor,  Make  haste.  Redeemer  of  Sion. 

People.  Speak  to  the  heart  of  Jerusalem. 

Cantor,  May  beauty  and  majesty  surround  Sioa. 

People.  And  turn  with  thy  mercy  to  Jerusalem, 

Cantor.  Remember  the  shame  of  Sion. 

People,  Make  new  again  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem. 

Cantor,  May  the  royal  government  sliine  again  over  Slon» 

Peopli\  Comfurt  those  who  mourn  at  Jeru^^alem, 

Cantor.  May  joy  and  gladness  he  found  upon  Sion. 

People,  A  branch  shall  spring  forth  at  Jerusalem.' 

Wolf's  First  Journal^  pp.  2(3e,  2G7. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Ep{ittt€9  in  Verse.     London.   1B28,  Bvo.  pp.  135* 
2.  Italy ^  a  Poem,     By  Samuel  Rogers,     Pttrt  the  Setoiid,   Lou- 
don.   1B28*   l2mo,  pp.  188. 

THE  *  Epistles  In  Verse/  which  wo  name  at  the  head  of  this 
paper^  ar€  the  productions  of  a  man  of  polished  lajite  and 
amiable  feelings,  who,  with  modesty  lillle  in  accordance  with  tliu 
spirit  of  the  times,  disclaims  the  title  of  jK>et,  That  lie  might 
have  earned  that  title,  even  in  the  high  sense  which  he  attaches  toj 
it,  none  who  read  his  lillle  volume  will  doubt;  and  we  hope 
its  readers  w  ill  not  be  fcw^ :  We  liave  had  enough  of  noisy  and 
VOL.  xxxvni.  NO.  Lxxv.  L  impatient 
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impatient  pretenders  to  genius  of  late  yeare.     Surely,    real  eh 
gance  hus  some  right  to  atteiuioii* 

Several   of  the   epistles  are  addressed  '  to  an  emioent    |>ocl,'_ 
and   from  one  of  these  we  quote  a  few  lilies^  which  will   give  i 
sufficient  notion  of  the  author**  spirit  and  manner. 

♦Swet-t  though  his  numbers  as  the  murmuring  stream. 
And  bright  each  image  as  the  morning  beam, 
Though  the  wit  sparkle,  tho'  the  passion  flame, 
And  Fasliion  dirtate  to  obedient  Fame ; 
Yet — if  the  theme  be  grovelling  or  impurei 
The  verse  is  mortal : — it  nhall  not  endure  : 
Virtue's  the  vital  spark,  the  deathless  soul, 
That  must  pervade,  and  animate  the  whole ! 
He  from  the  altar  Arrows  all  his  fires, 
And  consecrates  to  heay'n  what  heav'n  inspires. 
Oh  haste  1  the  laurel  twine,  tho  statue  raise, 
Vast  the  deseit,  and  equal  he  the  praise  ! 
Lo!  Plenty  at  his  feet  her  tribute  flings  ! 
His  rank  with  Princes i  and  his  seat  with  Kings  ! 
Ah  no  \ — in  penury,  perhaps  in  shame, 
He  hves,  whom  lost,  contending  nations  claim, 
Lives — not  dismayed,  nor  niurmuring  at  his  lot, 
Content  though  poor»  not  humbled  though  forgot 
He  can  at  once  foresee,  and  lirave  his  dtxjm. 
Sure  that  th<r?  Palm  shall  flourish  o'er  the  tomb, 
The  world's  neglect  with  generous  scorn  repays, 
And  proud  to  serve  mankind  foi^roes  its  praise. 

How  different  is  thy  fate,  accomplished  friend  I 
Whom  still  the  most  commended  most  commend : 
Thine  all  the  honours  of  a  well-earn'd  name, 
Secure  of  present  as  of  Intiire  fame  ; 
Tlnne  fortune's  favors  too,  and  thine  the  art 
(So  rarely  learnt)  to  use  thenit  and  impart. 
Tlius  gifted,  thus  encouraged,  he  it  thine 
To  lift  thy  light  on  high,  and  bid  it  shine, 
A  star  I  to  guide  the  wanderer  as  he  stra}^ 
O'er  life's  dark  ocean,  and  its  track lesa  Ways  1 
Thy  course  so  well  begun  pursuing  stilly 
Obey  thy  call  ;  thy  destiny  fullil ; 
And  pour  out  all  the  treasures  of  thy  mind, 
Bestow*d  on  thee,  hut  meant  for  all  mankind.' 

Epistles f  p.  Id" 
This  call  has  not  been  made  in  vain  ;  and  the  Second  Part  , 
IJflr.  Rogers's  *  Kali/*  will  be  considered^  we  think,  as  every  w| 
S'oithy  of  llic  author's  higli  reputation.     It  consists,  like  tlie  fo^ 
ner,  of  a  series  of  detached  pictures,  all  of  tlieni  touched  wit 
the  delicate  skill  of  a  masterly  artist,  not  a  few  of  ihem  conceive 
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in  a  gpirit  of  chaste  niitt  noble  pathos,  such  as  the  devoiirers  of 

oiir  iiiodorii   poetry  have  had  ftw  opportutiitJes  of  confeiiipljitiiig. 
Let  the  following  specimen  suffice  : — 

*  THE  NUN, 

*  'Tis  over  ;  and  her  \oye\y  cheek  is  now 
On  her  hard  pillow — there^  alas»  to  be 
Nightly,  t!iro'  many  an4  many  a  dreary  hour, 
Wan,  often  wet  with  tears,  and  (ere  at  length 
Her  place  is  empty,  and  another  comes) 
In  angtii^fh,  in  the  ghastliness  of  death  ; 
Her's  never  more  to  leave  those  moumful  walls, 
Even  on  her  bier. 

'  *Ti»  over  ;  and  the  rite, 
With  all  its  pomp  and  harmony,  is  now 
Floating  before  her.     She  arose  at  home, 
To  be  the  show,  the  idol  of  the  day  j 
Her  vesture  gorgeous,  and  her  starry  head^ — 
No  rocket,  bursting  in  the  midnight  sky, 
So  dazzling.     When  to-morrow  Mhe  awakes, 
She  will  awake  a.*?  tho'  she  still  was  there. 
Still  in  her  father's  house;  and  lo,  a  cell 
Narrow  and  dark,  nought  diro*  the  gloom  discerned, 
Nought  save  the  crucifix,  the  rosary. 
And  the  grey  habit  lying  hy  to  s^hroud 
Her  beauty  and  grace- 
When  on  her  knees  she  fell, 
Entering  the  sotemn  place  of  consecration, 
And  from  the  latticed  gallery  came  a  chant 
Of  psalms,  most  saint-fike,  most  angclicAl, 
Verse  after  verse  sung  out  how  holily, 
Tlie  strain  returning,  and  still,  still  returning, 
Meth ought  it  acted  like  a  spell  uj>on  her, 
And  she  was  casting  off  her  earthly  dross  ; 
Yd  t\^s  It  sad  as  sweet,  and,  ere  it  closed. 
Came  like  a  dirge.     When  her  fair  head  was  shorn, 
And  the  long  tresses  in  her  hands  were  laid. 
That  she  might  fling  them  from  her,  saying,  **  Thus, 
Titus  [  renounce  the  world  and  worldly  things!" 
When,  fls  she  stood,  her  bridal  ornaments 
Were,  one  by  one,  removed,  e%-en  to  the  last. 
That  she  might  say,  flinging  them  from  her,  "  Tlniti 
Thus  I  renounce  the  \^*orld  !*'  when  all  was  changed. 
And,  as  a  nun,  in  homeliest  guise  she  knelt, 
Veiled  in  her  veil,  crowned  with  her  silver  crown, 
Her  crown  of  lilies  as  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
Well  might  her  strength  forsake  her,  and  her  knees 
Fail  in  that  hour !  WAl  might  the  holy  man, 
He,  at  whose  feet  she  knelt,  give  as  by  stealth 
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'Twas  in  her  utmost  need  ;  nor,  while  she  lives, 
'/ill  it  go  from  her,  fleeting  as  it  was) 

That  faint  but  fatherly  smile,  that  smile  of  love 

And  pity  ! 

Like  a  dream  the  whole  is  fled  ; 

And  they,  that  came  in  idleness  to  gaze 

Upon  the  victim  dressed  for  sacrifice, 

Are  minghng  in  the  world  ;  thou  in  thy  cell 

Forgott  Tkrbsa.     Yet,  among  them  ail. 

None  were  so  formed  to  love  and  to  he  loved, 

None  to  delight,  adorn ;    and  on  thee  now 

A  curtain,  blacker  than  the  night,  is  dropped 

For  ever!     In  thy  gentle  hosom  sleep 

Feelings,  affections,  destined  now  to  die. 

To  wither  like  the  hlo?som  in  the  bud, 

Those  of  a  wife,  a  mother ;  leanng  there 

A  cheerless  void,  a  chill  as  of  the  grave, 

A  languor  and  a  lethargy  of  soul. 

Death- like,  and  gathering  moi*e  and  more,  till  Death 

Comes  lo  release  thee,     Ah»  what  now  to  thee, 

What  now  to  thee  the  treasures  of  thy  Youth  ? 

As  nothing ! 

But  thou  canst  not  yet  reflect 

Calmly  ;  so  many  things,  strange  and  pen^erse, 

That  meet,  recoil,  and  go  but  to  return. 

The  monstrous  hirtii  of  one  eventful  day, 

Troubling  thy  spirit — from  the  first,  at  dawn, 

The  rich  arraying  for  the  nuptial  feast, 

To  the  black  pall»  the  requiem* 

All  in  turn 

Bevisit  thee,  and  round  thy  lowly  bed 

Hover,  uncalled.     Thy  young  and  innocent  beait, 

How  is  it  beating  t     Has  it  no  regrets  ? 

Discoverest  thou  no  weakness  hulking  there  ? 

But  thine  exhausted  frame  has  sunk  to  rest. 

Peace  to  thy  slumbers  V — //a/y,  p.  53- 5H. 
Two  or  three  fragments  of  prose  are,  not  appended  to,  but  in- 
terspersed ill,  the  texture  of  this  portion  of  Mr,  Rogers's  work^ — 
a  circumstance  which  might,  we  think,  have  been  avoided^  and 
\i1iich,  we  hope,  the  autlior  vvil!  reconsider.  The  fragments, 
however,  are  in  themselves  beautiful,  antl  it  is  from  one  of  them 
that  we  shall  take  our  text  for  some  observations  on  a  subject 
which  we  consider  as,  at  this  lime,  of  high  and  serious  import- 
stnce, 

*  Jf  life  be  short/  (says  Mn  Rogers,)  *  not  so  to  many  of  m  are  it<i 
fUyji  and  its  hours.  When  the  blood  slundiers  in  the  Vfius,  how  often 
do  we  m»h  that  the  earth  wuuld  turn  faster  on  its  aatis,  that  the  sun 
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would  rise  and  set  before  it  does ;  and  to  escape  from  the  weight  of 
time,  how  many  follies,  how  many  crimes,  are  committed !  Men  rush 
on  danger,  and  even  on  death.  Intrigue,  play,  foreign  and  domestic 
broii,  such  are  their  resources  ;  and  when  these  things  fail,  they  destroy 
tliemselves.  Now  in  travelling  we  multiply  events,  and  innocently. 
We  set  out,  as  it  were,  on  our  adventures  ;  and  many  are  those  that 
occur  to  us,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  The  day  we  come  to  a  place 
which  we  have  long  heard  and  read  of, — and  in  Italy  we  do  so  conti- 
nuallvt— it  is  an  era  in  our  liveb ;  and  from  that  moment  the  very  name 
calls  up  a  picture.  How  delightfully,  too,  does  the  knowledge  flow  in 
upon  us,  and  how  fast !  Would  he  who  sat  in  a  corner  of  his  library^ 
poring  over  books  and  maps,  learn  more  or  so  much  in  the  time,  as  he 
who,  with  his  eyes  and  his  heart  open,  is  receiving  impressions  all 
day  long  from  the  things  themselves  ?  How  accurately  do  they  ar- 
range themselves  in  our  memory,— towns,  rivera,  mountains; — and  in 
wliat  living  colours  do  we  recall  the  dresses,  manners,  and  customs  of 
the  people  I  Our  sight  is  the  noblest  of  all  our  senses,  ^^  It  fills  the 
mind  with  most  ideas,  converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance, and  continues  longest  in  action  without  being  tired/'  Our 
sight  is  on  the  alert  when  we  travel ;  and  its  exercise  is  then  so  de- 
lightful, that  we  forget  the  profit  in  the  pleasure*  like  a  river,  that 
gathers,  that  refines  as  it  runs,  like  a  spring  that  takes  its  course 
through  some  rich  vein  of  mineral,  we  improve  and  imperceptibly — 
nor  in  the  head  only,  but  in  the  heart.  Our  prejudices  lea%^e  us,  one 
by  one.  Seas  and  mountains  are  no  longer  our  boundaries.  We  learn 
to  love,  and  esteem,  and  admire  beyond  them.  Our  benevolence  ex- 
tends itself  with  our  knowledge.  And  must  we  not  return  better  citi- 
zens than  we  went  ?  For  the  more  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
institutions  of  other  countries,  the  more  highly  must  we  value  our 
own. 

'  I  threw  down  my  pen  in  triumph.  ^*  The  question,**  said  I|  **  is  set 
to  rest  for  ever*    And  yet — *' 

**  And  yet — '*  I  must  still  say.  The  wisest  of  men  seldom  went 
out  of  the  walls  of  Athens ;  and  for  that  worst  of  evils,  that  sickness 
of  the  soul,  to  which  we  are  most  liable  when  most  at  our  ease,  ia 
there  not,  after  all,  a  surer  and  yet  pleasanter  remedy — a  remedy, 
for  which  we  have  only  to  cross  the  threshold?' 

The  Engliiib  have  long  held  tljc  character  of  a  travelljug  jieople ; 
a  peculiarity  derived  partly  from  our  commercial  eminence  and 
naval  power  j  principally,  we  believe,  from  the  habits  of  intellec- 
tual and  jKilitical  energy  engendered  by  our  free  institutions  at 
home.  Our  frequent  exclusion  from  tlie  continent,  during  pro- 
tracted wars,  has  further  had  the  eftVct  of  giving  a  sudden  fashion 
to  fortign  Imvel,  when  the  obstruction  was  removed.  Still  tliis 
migration  was  comparatively  limited  in  extent,  A  certain  number 
€>f  noble  or  wealthy  families,  with  a  befitting  proportion  of  eldest 
ijons,  pursued  the  beaten  road  of  France  and  Italj  j  bringing  home 
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tlie  record  of  tltree  iuya  of  diiduou3  ad^^  iti  cra^isg 

Alps,  which  ;ire  now  »uitiiouuted  in  a  few  hoiin^    Some  men  ofi 
letters  or  science,  a  few  artbta^  and  a  somewhat  more  numerous  | 
body  of  tlie  idlers  who  belong  to  every  age,  followed  in  tlieir  UBin*] 
The  protracted  residence  of  families  abroad  was,  however,  comp«' 
ratively  infrequent;  and,  though  Paris  and  Spa  took  their  aiinuol 
coolributions  from  England,   llonic  had  nol  yet  risen  to  the  dig* 
nily  of  an  English  colony,  nor  I'rench   chfiteaux  and  Italian  villas 
Ijcen  Irauhlutcd  in  |)t:r|>etnity  to  English  possessors. 

The  internal  aince  the  last  jieace  may  be  said  to  have  changed 
our  whole  mode  of  social  existeiicij  in  this  respect,  and,  csperial|}>  I 
when  contra*jted  Milh  the  twenty  prcc^^ding  years  of  separation 
from  the  continent*  Instead  of  tou^T>  to  the  Welsh  mountains  aocj 
Cumberland  lakes,  and  Scotch  tours  long  and  short,  with  the  mor^ 
airduuus  daring  of  a  tew  detached  travellers  round  the  edges  aiul 
outskirts  of  the  proiiibited  countries^  the  tide  of  travel  has  of  lato  | 
net  impetuously  over  every  part  of  Europe,  carrying  with  it  all  sort* 
ftnd  conditions  of  people  ;  some  as  tourists,  some  as  residents  ; 
some  urged  by  poverty,  others  by  wealth ;  some  by  active  euri-  - 
osity,  others  by  idleness  and  eiinui.  It  is  useless  to  describe  in 
much  detail,  what  all  know  as  matter  of  daily  observation*  Th« 
wonted  habits  of  social  and  family  life  amongst  us  have  all  been 
more  or  less  niodiiied  by  this  cause.  If  there  be  a  sudden  acces-  j 
sion  of  fortune,  the  earliest  use  of  it  is  In  passing  over  to  tlie  cppr 
tinent;  if  misfoflunes  occur,  iht'  tir^t  suggestion  is  timt  of  seeking 
solace  in  auolher  land.  The  assumption  of  the  toga  vinlU  by  ouj: 
youth  may  be  practically  Irauslaled,  the  pulling  on  of  tJie  travel- 
ling cloak*  Marriage,  instead  of  being  the  means  of  more  extended 
family  union,  is  the  plea  for  iumiediate  separation.  The  whole- 
some feehng  of  new  ties  and  duties,  of  liaving  ^  given  liostages  to 
fortune,'  is  broken  ;  and  the  newly  married  pair  drive  from  the 
church  tn  die  packet  boat.  If  the  elders  of  a  family  are 
snatched  away  by  death,  the  first  idea  which  occurs  to  their  suc- 
cessors is  that  of  distant  removal  from  home.  Sorrows  are  not 
endured,  but  fled  from ;  and  misfortune  becomes  the  signal  for 
dispersion  to  those  \\ho  survive  it. 

The  giant  power  of  the  steam-vessel  lends  iti?  aid  to  this  migral* 
i«  and  gives  an  almost  supernatural  facility  to  the  means  of. 

«»  place.     We  cannot  but  feel  a  certain  awe,  mixed  with 

admiration,  in  looking  to  die  future  changes  which  this  great  mo* 
live  agent  may  etfect  in  the  state  of  tlie  world.  The  main  object 
of  Uie  busy  iige  in  which  we  live  is  to  shorten  distance,  and  to  save 
lime.  For  this  hills  are  levelleii  and  vallies  iilled  up,  canals  dug, 
rivers  spanned,  and  the  steam-engine  made,  in  a  thousand  ways,  to 
supply  the  offices  of  human  hands.     From  the  most  trivial  im^ 
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provemeiil  in  the  ^pQke  of  a  >vheel^  to  the  gigautic  pnijectioii  of 
tb^  M4;:nai  bridg^^  ail  ibe  eifarts  of  human  iiivetuiou  have  Uiis  end 
more  or  less  in  view.  Sfcoudiug  tl|i^  jtstlessly  energetic  ^pirit^ 
the  steam>vessel  has  come  forth  upuu  the  seas;  a  floating  bridge^ 
a$  it  were,  between  remote  bndi> ;  curtailing  di$tance|  and  giving 
speed  and  certainty,  where^  before,  time  and  sal'ety  were  at  tlje 
mercy  of  the  wiiids.  We  have  ah'eady  seen  the  effects  of  Uiis  great 
discovery  in  time  of  peace,  1  i  remains  yet  to  be  known  \k'hal  may 
be  its  intiuence  upon  the  condition  of  war  j  for  tliat  such  a  power 
can  be  inert  or  neglected,  tliat  the  steam-vessel  can  i^h^^p  upon 
the  oceaUy  when  the  passions  of  men  arc  awake,  and  the  rivalry 
of  nations  called  fortli,  may  well  be  deemed  impossible  in  tjie 
present  state  of  tlie  world. 

Here,  however,  we  are  digressing  from  the  subject  before  us, 
and  giving,  perhaps,  a  colouring  too  general  and  glaring  for  t|ie 
^aber  reality  of  our  purpQse, 

*  Many  gentlemen,'  says  an  old  English  author,  *  many  gentlemen 
coming  to  their  lands  sooner  than  to  their  wits,  adventure  tfiemselveA 
to  see  the  fashion  of  other  countiif^s ;  whence  they  see  the  world,  q» 
Adam  had  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  with  the  loss  or  lessening  of 
their  estate  in  this  Englisli  paradise  ]  and  bring  home  a  few  smatter- 
ing terms,  flattering  garbs,  apLsh  carriageSi  foppish  fancies,  f4x»lish 
guises  and  disguises,  the  vanities  of  neighbour  nations,* 

The  fashion  tJms  quaintly  coudemnedy  prevails  infinitely  more 
at  present  tlian  it  did  in  the  days  of  old  Purchase  We  desire 
to  repress,  as  far  as  our  influence  will  go,  that  vague  and 
restless  repetition  of  continental  tours  so  frequent  among  our 
countr)men  at  tlie  present  time;  and  it  is  yet  more  earncjitly  our 
intent  to  remomstrutc  against  the  long  residence  of  English  fanii- 
1  '  «>ad,  and  the  tducation  of  their  children  on  a  foreign  soih 
k  not,  and  ^^  ish  uot^  to  check  that  active  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  observation,  whidi,  aj  we  have  before  said,  vvc  believe  to 
be  Flt^Mdy  an  ettect  of  oiu*  free  institutions,  extended  education^ 
and  high  stale  of  social  culture  at  home.  We  feel  a  reasonable 
pride  in  tiie  fact,  that,  while  in  other  nations  travelling  is  limited 
to  certain  of  the  aristocracy  and  to  a  few  scientific  men,  England 
sends  forth  intelligent  travellers  from  almost  every  class  and  order 
of  society*  it  muy  be  conceded  that  there  are  many  usujping  this 
character,  who  might  far  better  have  been  treading  their  tuniip 
fields,  or  superintending  tjieir  warehouses  at  home,  than  traversing 
the  Alps,  criticising  the  Pantheon,  or  loitering  through  the  gal- 
llericH  of  the  Vatican.  Uidicute  has  followed  such  instances,  and 
will  continue  to  a|)propriate  them ;  but  it  can  have  no  power,  as 
applied  to  that  large  body  of  intelligent  men,  who  seek  to  udonn 
nnnds  and  cultivate  tlieir  tiuite«|  by  the  ubservatiou  which 
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other  countries  siippi y-  Above  all,  it  never  can,  nor  ought  to  apply 
to  that  bold  and  masculine  spirit  of  discover)^,  which,  disdain- 
ing danger,  seeks  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  dominion  of  man 
to  die  utmost  limits  of  the  globe  he  inhabits.  We  have  derived 
much  glory,  at  all  times,  from  such  enterprises ;  and  it  is  in  some 
sort  a  national  duty  to  foster  them — conducing,  as  they  do,  not 
merely  to  tlie  extension  of  knowledge,  but  also  to  die  life  and 
energy  of  the  national  character. 

With  those  wlio  have  offended  against  the  laws  or  moral  usages 
of  their  countrTi  and  who  seek  refuge  or  retirement  elsewhere, 
we  can  have  no  concern,  A  much  larger  class,  whose  absence 
from  their  native  soil  we  may  deplore,  though  w^e  cannot  repre- 
heutl  it,  are  those,  wliose  slender  means  induce  them  to  seek  the 
cheapness  of  forei]i:5n  livin;;;  and  to  domiciliate  tlienuelves  where 
thry  may  be  comparatively  exempt  from  taxes,  and  can  jsjive  a 
certain  amount  of  education  to  their  families  at  an  easier  nile, 
Milton  has  said  tliat  *  there  cannot  be  a  more  ill-boding  sign  to  a 
nation^  than  when  the  people,  to  avoid  hardships  at  home,  are  en- 
forced by  heaps  to  forsake  their  native  country/  While  lamenting, 
bowe\ er,  the  fact  of  which  we  have  spoken,  we  do  not  draw  any 
lasting  ill-augur}-  from  it.  The  eftect,  to  some  extent,  was  almost 
inevitable,  fron>  the  circumstances  of  England  since  the  close  of 
tlie  late  war.  Thousands  of  families,  depending  on  public  em- 
ployment, w^ere  suddenly  thrown  upon  dimmished  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  with  little  prospect  of  changing  their  lost  occupation 
for  another.  The  fluctuations  and  lessened  prolits  of  commerce,  and 
the  wild  and  profligate  speculations  which  ensued,  have  further 
contributed  to  this  result.  At  the  same  time,  the  great  facility  of 
travelling  has  doubtless  carried  this  migration  farther  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  gone;  aftording,  therefore,  a  presumption,  that  the 
changes  needful  to  stop  or  lessen  it  are  not  out  of  the  reach  of 
probable  occurrence*  We  shall  rejoice  when  they  do  occur;  for  we 
can  appreciate  the  evil,  though  unable  to  suggest  an  adequate 
remedy  for  it* 

With  respect  to  those  who  seek  health  from  foreign  climates, 
we  profess  not  to  be  able  to  judge  how  the  record  stands ;  and 
should  hesitate  in  giving  an  opinion,  on  partial  knowledge, 
concerning  a  point  of  such  very  serions  importance*  \  et  we 
caimot  refrain  from  stating  our  belief,  and  this  on  the  auihority 
of  intelligent  physicians,  as  well  as  from  perstonal  observation, 
that  much  mischief  is  done  by  committing  invalids  to  long  and 
precarious  jouniies,  for  the  sake  of  doubtful  benefits.  We 
have  ourselves  »een  consumptive  patients  hurried  along,  through 
all  the  discomforts  of  bml  roads,  bad  inns,  anil  indifferent 
diet,  lo  placesi  where  certain  partial  advantages  of  climate  p4K)rly 
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compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  many  benefits  which  home  and 
domestic  care  can  best  iifford*  We  have  seen  such  invalids  lodged 
in  cold,  half- furnished  liouses,  and  shivering  under  blasts  of  wind 
from  the  Alps  or  Apennines,  who  might  more  happily  liave  been 
sheltered  in  the  vales  of  Somerset  or  Devon.  On  this  topic,  how- 
ever^  we  refrain  from  saying  more — further  than  to  state  our  be- 
liefjthat  much  misapprehension  generally  prevails,  as  to  the  com- 
parative healthiness  of  England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Certain  phrases  respecting  climate  have  obtained  fashionable  cur- 
rency amongsit  us,  which  greatly  mislead  the  judgment  as  to  facts. 
ITie  accurate  statistical  tables,  now  extended  to  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  furnish  more  secure  grounds  of  opinion ;  and  from 
these  we  derive  the  knowledge,  that  there  is  no  one  country  in 
Europe  where  the  average  proportion  of  mortality  is  so  small  as 
in  England.  Some  few^  details  on  this  subject  we  give  in  the 
subjoined  note, — tempted  to  do  so  by  the  common  errors  prevail- 
ing in  relation  to  it*. 

We  would  further  narrow  our  subject,  by  tie  dining  what  may 
be  termed  the  financial  and  political  part  of  it.  ^Vhatever  argument 
may  be  held  by  theorists  as  to  the  large  exf>enditure  of  English  resi- 
dents abroad,  and  the  possibility  of  an  equivalent  in  its  indirect  ef- 
fects on  commerce,  and  by  the  operation  of  bills  of  exchange,  little 
question  can  exist  as  to  the  direct  injur)  to  the  revenue  from  this 
widely  spreading  absenteeism.  AVe  do  not  pretend  to  estimate  the 
amount  lost  to  taxation  from  tliis  source,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
obtain  data  ou  which  to  decide  the  jx^int ;  but  it  cannot  be  other 
than  considerable,  looking  at  the  number  of  large  houses  in  every 
county  iu  England  closed  from  the  absence  of  their  owners,  and 
their  establishments  removed  or  reduced.  The  same  inference 
occurs  as  strongly  in  traversing  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  or  the 
Nedierlands,  and  observing  the  numerous  English  families  domi- 
ciliated, not  only  in  the  capitals,  bwt  even  in  the  smaller  provincial 
towns  throughout  tliese  countries.  The  question  we  believe  to 
lia¥C  occurred,  whether  any  legislative  means  should  be  adopted 
to  lessen  the  evil,  by  extending  taxation  in  some  form  to  al>- 
seutees.  The  idea,  if  it  existed,  has  probably  been  abandoned 
from  the  difficulty  of  the  measure,  and  its  doubtful  constitutional 


•  The  proportion  of  deaths  ta  iJie  popu!Atton  i«  nearly  on<y|hird  less  in  En|Und  tlwn 
in  Fnnce.  Comparing  the  twn  r^- -'-u  <he  avei^ge  morUltty  of  LoDtlon  is  about  one* 
flfth  less  thin  that  of  Pari 5.     V  [>p«ar  a  mor«  siogular  statement,  the  tiropor- 

tion  of  deatht  id  l^nJoi>,  a  va-t  "US  metroDolii.  Jiffen  only  by  a  small  "actiaii 

fitim  thai  of  the  whutc  of  Prance;  and  is  con  >  than  the  avcrtft  of  those 

McctttefTaoeaii  »hores  which  are  eiipeciatly  freqiu  :  MxJicts  for  the  sake  of  health. 

In  Itaty,  the  proportian  of  deaths  i»  a  riill  thitAl  greaiur  ilaa  10  England  j  an4  even  In 
SwilfcrUnd  and  SucUen,  thou^^h  the  diflferenco  ^  l«as,  H  is  (till  in  favour  of  our  own 
CQUiitry* 
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characteti  in  any  other  uiode  than  by  a  general  property  tax,    ^u^ 
we  leave  this,  and  recur  to  aur  more  irimiediate  object* 

The  calendars  and  police  reports  of  the  last  few  years  make  it 
too  certain^  that  the  amount  of  crime  has  increased  in  England 
within  that  period  j  and  this  in  districts  purely  agricultural,  as  well 
as  in  the  towns  and  manufacturing  counties.  Increase  of  crime 
in  such  situations  is  usually  the  effect  of  sonic  increase  of  poverty 
and  distress  ;  and  of  this,  also,  we  fear  there  is  evidence  given 
by  those  who  best  know  the  state  of  our  rural  population, 
Among  llie  viuions  canses,  moic  or  less  important,  which  have 
contribnled  to  tfiis  eflbct,  we  believe  onrselves  fnlly  aulhorizcd  in 
reckoning,  as  one,  Uie  frequent  and  prolonged  absences  of  sp 
many  landed  proprietors  on  tlie  continent.  \Ve  have  already 
slightly  alluded  to  that  intrepid  doctriue  of  certain  economists  of 
the  modem  school,  which  teacher  us  that  absenteeism  is  not  only 
]nnoxi(»usy  but  even  a  source  of  wealUi  and  prosperity  to  a  rotiii- 
try.  We  willingly  leave  the  general  assertion  untouched  for  dis- 
cussion elsewhere — satisfying  ourselves,  meanwhile,  with  tlie  con- 
cession, which  even  these  hardy  speculators  make,  that  the 
absence  of  proprietors  may  be  a  source  of  local  evil  in  the  inune- 
diate  circle  surrounding  each.  We  scarcely,  indeed,  require  tlii^ 
concession,  where  the  fact  is  so  palpable  ;  and  do  but  notice  it, 
that  the  ground  may  be  wholly  clear  of  objection  or  cavil  for 
what  we  nave  to  say  on  this  point,  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  subject  before  us* 

We  will  not  indulge  in  declamation  on  the  honourable  condition 
of  au  English  nobleman  or  country  gentleman,  residing  the  greatejr 
part  of  tlje  year  on  his  estates  ;  the  centre  of  family  connexiotis ; 
openiiig  his  family  mansion  witli  mnnilicent  hospitality  ;  preserving 
the  attachment,  encouraging  the  industry,  and  susiiuuing  the 
moral  habits  of  his  tenantry  ;  performing  the  varioUH  local  duties 
of  a  magistrate  and  citii'.en — and,  it  may  be,  a  liigher  duly  in 
the  parliament  of  his  country*  Such  descriptions,  however  tiup, 
are  ]e^u  in  unison  with  tlie  temper  of  the  age  than  we  should 
desire.  A  spirit  of  depreciation  is  abroad  on  this,  as  on  many 
Bimilur  topics— mischievous  in  its  eflects,  in  various  ways.  In 
contradiction  to  it,  we  broadly  slate  our  belief,  that  in  no  re- 
spect has  England  been  njore  eminent,  in  comparison  with  other 
nation!*,  than  in  the  character  ajid  habits  of  her  aristocracy ;  in- 
cluding under  this  term  all  tlie  large  proprietors,  whetlier  titled  or 
untitled,  ot  the  couulr)'.  We  state  this  conviction  impartially,  not 
as  mere  niatter  of  cloaet  J>»pcculation,  but  on  the  better  grounds  of 
actual  observation,  directed  to  Uiis  point,  in  various  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  countr)^-5eats  of  England  form,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
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remaikablti  features,  not  only  iu  Engliiili  lamlscape,  but  yet  more 
ia  what  oiay  be  termed  the  genius  and  economy  of  English  man- 
ners. Their  great  number  lliroughout  the  country,  llie  varied 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  their  parks  and  gardens,  the  extent,  mag- 
nificence, and  various  architecture  of  tlie  houwes,  the  luxurious 
cum  foil  and  completeness  of  their  internal  arrangements,  and 
their  relation  generally  to  the  character  of  the  peasantry  sunound- 
ing  them,  justify  fully  the  expression  ue  have  used.  No  where 
has  this  mode  of  Hfi^  attained  nu  high  a  degree  of  perfection 
and  lefinenient.  We  will  allude  to  two  circumstances,  amongst 
niaijv  otherj*,  in  illustration.  Tlie  tiibt  of  these  i  '  ty  great 
number  of  valuable  libraries  beh^nging  to   our  i  iit^.      It 

ha»  been  sometimes  remarked  as  singular,  tliat  England  should 
possess  so  few  great  public  libraries,  while  a  poorer  coimtr),  like 
Cieimany,  can  loojisi  of  its  numerous  and  vast  col  lections  at  Vi- 
eima,  Prague,  ^lunich,  Stutgard,  Goettingen,  \V  olfenbuttel,  &c, 
The  fact  is  partly  estplained  by  the  many  political  divisiojis  and  ca- 
pitals, and  by  the  number  of  universities  in  (iennany.  Uut  a  further 
explanation  may  be  found  in  the  innumerable  private  libraries  dis* 
persed  throughout  England — many  of  them  etpial  to  public  ones 
in  t!.\tent  and  value,  and  most  of  tliem  well-furnished  in  classics, 
and  in  English  and  Frencli  littrature.  We  may  further  allude,  iu 
speaking   on   this  subject,  to  the   ii  :      <f  art,  parti- 

cularly pictures,  which  are  similarly  ^  our  English 

counlrv-seats*  It  may  be  alleged,  tliat  liicst;  ^^ould  confer  more 
benefit  upon  the  arts,  if  collected  hito  large  galleries  in  our  cities- 
It  may  be  so;  yet  we  own  that  we  should  see  with  some  reluc- 
tance the^jc  ornaments  displaced  from  tlie  family  mansions  of  our 
gentry.  I'he  moral  eflect,  derived  from  the  frequent  presence  to 
i»  1  is  well  suited  to  the  worthiest  motives 

<•!  and  is  comparatively  lost  in  the  casual^ 

hasty,  and  crowded  gazmg  of  tlie  city  gallery.  Let  the  town  hav^ 
its  collections  of  art,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  tlie  country. 

The  other  peculiarity  we  would  name  about  our  English  couii* 
try*houses  is,  tliat  they  do  nol  insulate  their  residents  from  tlie 
society  and  business  of  active  life  ;  which  insulation  is  probably 
a  cause,  why  so  many  proprietors  in  other  countries  pass  tlieir 
whole  time  in  the  mctropohs  or  larger  towns.  The  facility  ajid 
speed  of  communication  in  Kngland  link  togetlier  all  places,  how- 
ever remote,  and  all  interests,  political  and  social,  o(  the  commu- 
nity. The  countiT  gentleman,  sitting  at  his  breakfast -table  a 
hundred  miles  from  London,  receives  the  ncwspapt  i^i  printed  there 
the  itight  beft»re  ;  his  books  come  to  him  still  ilamp  frotn  the 
press;  and  tlie  debates  in  Parliament  travel  to  every  country-house 
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in  EiiglamI  vviiliiii  fiftv  or  sixty  hours  of  the  thiie  uhen  ihcy  have 
takeo  place.  The  like  facility  exislt  as  to  provincial  interests  of 
every  kind.  The  nobleman  or  couulr}^  geullenian  is  a  public 
functionarv'  within  his  district,  an<i  no  man  rcsidinj^  ou  his  estates 
is,  or  ueed  feel  himself^  unimportant  to  the  community. 

llie  moral  inilnence  of  a  residfui  bndlord  on  his  tenantry  is  as 
great,  and  ought  to  be  as  beneficial,  in  England  as  in  any  other 
conntrj-  in  the  world.  We  are  not  without  fear  that  it  had,  in  some 
respects,  diminished,  even  before  tlie  cause  of  absence  arose  which 
we  are  now  considering.  The  fluctuations  in  rent,  and  the  inlroduc- 
tioji  of  manufactures  into  many  districts,  before  agricultural  only, 
have  contributed  to  this  effect.  The  disuse  of  many  old  festivals, 
which  were  wont  to  assemble  the  tenantry  roimd  the  mansion- 
house,  the  decay  even  of  many  ancient  local  superstitions,  and 
the  abridgment  of  country  sports,  have  had  part  in  the  change  to 
which  we  allude*  '  There  has  never  been  a  merry  world,'  says 
Sclden,  '  iince  the  fairies  left  dancing,  and  the  parson  left  ctni- 
juring/  We  have  our  regrets,  connected  with  some  of  these 
changes;  but,  whatever  be  their  degree  and  effect,  the  influence 
of  the  resident  proprietor  is  still  a  most  important  one  upon  his 
dependants.  If  modern  refiuements  abridge  it,  by  rendering  in- 
tercourse less  familiar,  iJiey  add,  perhaps,  something  on  the  score 
of  respect,  ^Fhe  progress  of  improvement,  moreover,  enables  the 
landlord  to  give  various  aids  and  encouragements  to  his  tenantry, 
ami  lo  establish  a  more  intimate  community  of  interest  with  them  ; 
while  the  influence  of  the  religious  and  moral  habits  of  his  family 
must  ever  be  great  in  the  circle  immediately  surrounding  him. 

M-  Dupin,  iu  describing  the  country-seats  of  Eugland,  has 
quitted  tlie  sobriety  belonging  to  his  subject,  and  pourtraved  them 
in  phrases  somewhat  more  glowing  than  is  consistent  with  ICng- 
lish  notions  of  style.  We  select  but  one  passage  from  among 
many  such : — 

*  Ah !  jV  con^is  que  les  plus  riches  habitans  des  trois  royaumes 
desertent  avee  empressement  les  eapitales  les  plus  eblouissantes  et  lea 
plus  fastueuses,  pour  venir  goAter,  dans  le  silence  et  la  paix,  des  plai- 
aiXi  s!  pleins  de  charnie  et  d'iiinocenee.  Eu  rappeUant  ces  plaisirs  h 
ma  penstfe,  je  sens  qu'ils  me  seduisent  encore  d  un  attrait  irresistible  : 
el  pourtant  il  leur  manquait  h  mes  yeux  un  enchantement  qui  man- 
quait  aux  jardins  m^me  d*Armide,  pour  Renaud  epris  d'amour :  e'est 
le  l>onlieur  qu'on  ^prouve  h  la  vne  des  beautes  de  la  terre  natale» 
Aspects  sublimes  de  TAngleterre  et  de  la  Caledonie,  je  nVprouvois 
done  pas  h  vous  contempler,  ce  qui  doit  donner  mir  vos  patriotiques 
hahitaus,  le  plus  de  puissance  h  vatre  charmeS  '^ 

Wc  have  dwell  on  this  topic  of  English  country  life  longer  than 
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may  seem  needful,  partly,  because  plfosurable  to  oui^vos,  aiui 
oue  wliicli  we  would  not  williiif^lj  sec  forgotten  by  others;  prhi- 
cipally,  because  it  mucb  enforces  our  argument  against  protracted 
residence  abroad.  For  what  is  the  condition  of  the  country -seat  of 
the  absentee  proprietor  ?  The  mansion-house  deserted  and  closed  ; 
the  approaches  to  it  ragged  and  grass  grown;  the  chimneys,  *  those 
windpipes  of  good  hospitality/  as  an  old  English  poet  calls  them, 
giving  no  token  of  ihe  cheerful  fire  within  ;  the  gardens  running 
to  waste,  or,  perchance,  made  a  source  of  menial  profit ;  the  old 
family  servants  dismissed,  and  some  rude  baililT,  or  country  at- 
torney, ruling  paramount  in  the  place.  The  surrounding  cottagers, 
who  have  derived  their  support  from  the  vicinage,  deprived  of 
this,  pass  into  destitution  and  wretchedness  ;  either  abandoning 
iheir  homes,  throwing  themselves  upon  parish  relief,  or  seeking 
provision  by  means  yet  more  desperate.  The  farming  tenantry, 
llioiigh  less  immediately  de|>endent,  yet  all  partake,  more  or  less, 
in  llie  evil.  The  charities  and  hospitalities  which  belong  to  such 
a  mansion  lie  dormant ;  the  clergyman  is  no  longer  supported 
and  aided  in  his  important  duties ;  the  family  pew  in  the  church  is 
closed  ;  and  the  village  churchyard  ceases  to  be  a  place  of  pleasant 
meeting,  where  the  peasant\s  heart  is  gladdened  by  the  kindly 
notice  of  his  landlord* 

We  must  not  be  accused  of  overcharging  this  picture,  for  we  have 
ourselves  seen  all  that  vvc  describe*  We  remember,  too,  with  painful 
exactness,  the  expressions  and  tone  of  some  of  those  remaining 
behind  in  these  deserted  places;  the  mixture  of  sorrow  and  bit- 
terness with  winch  tJiey  told,  in  answer  to  our  enquiries,  'that  the 
family  were  gone  lo  live  somewhere  in  France,  had  sent  away  the 
servants,  and  shut  up  the  liouse,*  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
distress  and  crime  should  follow  close  upon  all  this  ?  And  if  it  be 
90,  are  those  altogether  innocent  who  can  consent  to  forfeit  the 
fuir  condition  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them,  as  the  pro* 
lectors  of  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  otliers  ? 

Among  the  causes  which  have  led  of  late  to  the  protracted  re- 
sidence of  English  families  abroad,  one  especially  we  are  bound 
to  notice  and  comment  upon — we  mean  the  desire  of  avoiding 
those  changes  in  the  mode  of  li\  tng  at  home,  which  a  leiseneii  in- 
come makes  expedient  or  necessar}%  Everyone  knows  to  what 
extent  this  motive  has  had  effect.  The  high  agricultural  prices 
and  conmiercial  profits,  during  tlie  war,  raised  the  scale  of  living 
generally  among  the  higher  classes,  and  even  much  lower  down 
in  society.  The  present  altered  rate  of  profits  on  evei*y  branch  of 
produce  and  industrv  has  revoked  this  e fleet,  and  created  the  need 
of  considerable  rilrenchment  in  expenditurt^;  though,  by  no 
means,  we  believe,  to  tlie  same  level  at  wXvuAx  it  stood  twenty  or 

twenty- 
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Iweiity-five  years  Ago*  It  in  the  struggle  against  tliis  retrench meiit, 
the  *  patipertatis  pudor  et  fuga,*  which  has  caused  hundreds  of 
English  families,  of  properly  and  consideration,  to  desert  their 
family  pbccn,  and  to  pa^  year  after  year  in  residence  abroad. 
At  the  close  of  eacli  l^ondon  season ^  the  question  too  often  occurs 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  evading  return  to  the  country  ,■  and  the  smi 
of  summer,  instead  of  calling  back  tlie  landlord  to  his  tenants,  and 
to  the  harvests  of  \m  own  lands,  sends  him  forth  to  the  meagre 
adventures  of  continental  roads  and  inns.  Making  tit  allowatiee 
for  (>nrticulnr  instances,  we  carmot  hesitate  to  call  the  motive  an 
unworthy  one,  and  injurious  in  its  moral  etiects.  It  has  been 
well  said,  by  an  acute  observer,  that  *  the  eyes  of  other  people  are 
the  eyes  wUkh  ruin  us/  How  itiucli  more  noble  that  fortitude  of 
mind  (happily  not  without  many  examples  aniongst  us)  which 
can  dare  to  be  poorer  at  home  j  can  contemn  the  opinions  of  the 
idle  and  itnjierlinent;  ami  honourably  and  openly  submit  to  those 
changes  whicli  an  altered  fortiiiie  may  require.  So  to  submit  is 
to  master  fortune*  and  not  to  be  overcome  by  it.  The  pride  o(  n 
getierous  mind  will  be  to  persist  in  its  duties,  however  tlieir  «cal« 
tie  reduced  by  eircunistatices; 

*  Incolicussa  tenens  diibio  vestigia  mundo/ 
A\u\f  in  truth,  by  such  chunge,  the  duties  of  life  are  often  increasea 
instead  of  lessened  in  importance ;  to  fly  from  which  duties  h 
to  abase  llie  character  of  the  individual  iu  his  own  esteem,  ^^ith- 
out  gaining  it  credit  with  the  world.  For  public  feeling  is  often 
generous  and  wise,  beyond  the  calculations  of  those  who  most 
assiduously  court  it;  ami  we  are  well  persuaded  that,  iu  this  in- 
stance, cveti  a  selfish  alid  worldly  policy  would  dictate  the  same 
course,  as  that  \ihich  comes  better  recommended  by  its  fortitude 
and  manly  viitue. 

And  what,  we  go  on  to  ask,  is  this  life  abroad »  for  which  the 
English  family  exchange  that  of  their  native  soil  ?  We  can  con- 
fiileiitly  say,  that  its  pleasures  are  far  from  being  of  an  unmixed 
kind.  Actual  travelting,  indeed,  we  believe  to  be  a  much  better 
condition  than  s»tatioimry  residence  abroad  ;  yet  evt'U  from  thiji 
are  to  be  made  many  deductions  for  mortifications  and  diiicomforts. 
'^riie  man  whom  we  have  known  to  be  surrounded  by  respect  and 
attachmcMit  at  hou»e,  whose  life  is  honoundile  and  uj^t-ful  withiu 
his  proper  sphere,  we  have  seen  with  his  family  druilging  along 
ctnitiiii'iUal  roadji,  painfully  rUsputing  with  posiilious  iu  bad 
French,  insulted  by  the  menials  of  inns,  fretting  his  time  and 
temper  \\iiU  ihc  miserable  creatures  who  inflict  their  tedious 
jgnorafU'c  under  the  name  of  guides,  and  only  happy  in  reaching 
iny  term  lo  the  joumev  which  fashion  or  family  iutreaty  have 
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forced  upon  him.  We  are  willing,  however,  to  regard  such  in- 
stances as  casual,  and  proving  only  that  travelling,  like  other  plea- 
sures, has  its  alloys ;  but  stationary  residence  abroad  brings  with 
it  other  and  more  serious  evils.  To  the  animation  of  a  changing 
scene  of  travel,  succeeds  the  tedious  idleness  of  a  foreign  town, 
with  scanty  resources  of  society,  and  yet  scantier  of  honourable 
or  useful  occupation.  Here  also  we  do  but  describe  what  we 
have  too  fr<^f|nent[y  seen, — the  English  gentleman,  who  at  home 
would  have  been  improving  his  estates,  and  aiding  the  public  in- 
stitutions of  his  countrj',  abandoned  to  utter  insignidcance  :  his 
mind  and  resources  running  waste  for  want  of  employment,  or, 
perchance^  turned  to  objects  to  which  even  idleness  might  rea- 
sonably be  preferred.  We  have  seen  such  a  man  loitering  along 
his  idle  day  in  streets,  promenades,  or  coffee-houses  \  or  some- 
times squandering  time  and  money  at  the  gambling  table,  a  victim 
because  an  idler.  The  objects  of  nature  and  art,  which  originally 
interested  him,  cease  altogether  to  do  so.  In  some  instances,  it 
has  been  in  our  power  to  trace  tlie  progress  of  this  debasement  of 
life  through  all  its  stages :  in  many  we  have  seen  it  in  its  results, 
and  extending  alike  to  the  other  parts  of  his  family.  They  are 
equally  dttaelied  from  all  habitual  employments  and  tluties  *  the 
salutary  feeling  of  home  is  lost;  early  friendships  are  dissevered, 
and  life  becomes  a  vague  and  restless  state,  freed,  it  may  seem, 
from  many  ties,  but  yet  more  destitute  of  the  better  and  purer 
pleasures  of  existence. 

We  admit  many  exceptions  to  this  picture:  hut  we^  nevertheless, 
draw  it  as  one  which  will  be  familiar  to  all,  who  have  been  ob- 
servers on  the  Continent.  One  circumstance  must  further  be 
added  to  the  outline :  we  mean,  the  detachment  from  religious 
habits,  which  generally  and  naturally  attends  such  reniifence 
abroad.  The  means  of  public  worship  exist  to  our  countrymen 
but  in  few  places  ;  and  there  under  circumstances  the  least  propi- 
tious to  such  duties.  Days  speedily  become  all  alike ;  or  if 
Sunday  be  distinguished  at  all,  it  is  but  as  the  day  of  the  favourite 
opera,  or  most  splendid  ballet  of  the  week.  We  are  not  puritanically 
severe  in  our  notions,  and  we  intend  no  reproach  to  the  religious 
or  moral  habits  of  other  nations.  We  simply  assert,  that  English 
families  removed  from  out  of  the  sphere  of  those  proper  duties, 
common  to  every  people,  and  from  all  opportunities  of  public 
worship  or  religious  example,  incur  a  risk  ^^hich  is  very  serious 
tft  kind,  especially  to  tliose  still  young  and  unfonned  in  character. 

Ami  this  leads  us  to  another  point,  which  we  cannot  refrain 
from  touching  upon,  however  unwillingly;  vte,,  tl^ie  inrtiietice  of 
foreign  residence  upon  English  female  character,  and,  particu* 
larly,  upon  our  yeung  countryw^omen.       That  this  qoeftion  k 
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an  itUercsting  one,  who  will  ticuy  ?  We  preface  our  answer  to  it 
by  again  sayiitg,  tliat  we  intend  no  objection  to  mere  travelling 
on  the  continent ;  and  that  we  even  tliink  it  right,  if  this  can  bo 
done  without  the  desertion  of  duties  at  home,  that  English 
women  should  climb  Swiss  mountains,  visit  cities,  cathedrals,  and 
ruins,  and  study  in  Italian  picture-galleries.  The  social  state  in 
England  requires  a  fit  proportioti  of  cultivation  between  the  sexes, 
imd  this  is  one  mode  of  maintaining  it:  but  going  tlius  far,  we  must 
add  our  decided  conviction,  that  continued  or  repeated  residence 
abroad  iy,  in  various  respects,  injurious  to  die  character  of  English 
women;  arid  that  all  the  objections  we  have  already  slated,  apply 
w  idi  two-fold  force  to  the  female  part  of  families  so  circumstanced. 
The  detachment  from  former  liubits  is  here  more  complete,  and 
the  mode  of  life  is  one  yet  more  at  variance  widi  the  peculiar 
dulifs  and  graces  of  the  sex.  We  shall  be  censured  as  old- 
fashioned  monitors,  if  we  talk  of  '  the  worthy  knowledges  which 
belong  to  the  vocation  of  the  English  liousew  ife  ;'  but  it  can  never 
be  out  of  season  to  speak  of  those  endearing  domestic  cjnali- 
lies,  which  refuse  foreign  nurture,  even  under  the  warmest  suns 
and  fairest  skies,  and  can  nowhere  be  so  well  ft>stered  as  in  the 
iraufjuillity  of  liome.  The  objects  and  motives,  which  best  give 
guidance  to  conduct,  are  wanting  abroad;  and  their  place  is  too 
often  usurped  by  others,  of  hannful  tendency  to  the  reserve  and 
delicacy  of  the  female  character.  It  has  too  frequently  occurred  to 
us  to  see  young  Englishwomen,  who,  living  at  home,  would  have 
been  the  ministers  of  innocent  cheerfulness  to  their  own  fannlies, 
and  of  charity  and  consolation  to  the  poor  around,  become,  when 
transplanted  to  a  foreign  town,  either  insignificant  idlers,  or,  yet 
worse,  bold,  unfemiuine,  and  too  prodigal  of  tlieir  favours  to  the 
doubtful  socit^ty  which  so  often  surroundss  thenj.  On  the  latter 
point  more  might  easily  be  said  ;  but  we  satisfy  ourselves  by  a 
simple  allusion  to  it,  \\  e  have  no  pleasure,  indeed,  in  making 
these  remarks,  and  very  willingly  admit  great  exception  to  them ; 
but  we  may  appeal  to  those  who  most  intimately  know  the  state 
of  English  society  abroad,  whether  there  is  not  too  frequent  reality 
in  the  picture,  and  whether  the  general  influence  of  that  life  n|>on 
female  character  is  not  such,  that  no  accomplislnnenti^  of  languagi*, 
dress,  music,  or  manners,  can  make  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  change  ? 

A  claim  of  exemption  from  all  tliat  we  have  said,  may  per- 
chance be  made  for  tliat  select  society  of  our  continental  re- 
ntdeats,  who  have  taken  Italy  for  llieir  pro\ince,  and  Korne 
iux  their  city  of  abotle;  and  are  wont,  on  tins  score,  to  assmno 
higher  prer*»gaUves  Uian  belong  tu  ordinary  travellers.  These 
are  tlic  persons  whose  talk  is  of  statueS;  pictures^  and  columns; 
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^vIlo  honour  the  Pantheon  witli  tlieir  patronage^  and  play  tlie 
part  of  cicerone  to  each  well-acciedked  new-comer;  rnixnig,  how* 
ever,  with  their  regard  for  antiquity,  a  befitting  respect  far  car- 
dinals, ambassadofjs^  princes,  and  tlie  other  appurtenances  of  mo* 
dern  Rome.  But  we  must  tell  it  as  a  secret,  for  the  benefit  and 
caiisoliilion  of  our  less  travelled  countrymen,  that  even  to  these 
select  and  initiated  fiersonages,  Rome  soon  ceases  to  be  really 
more  than  Brussels  or  Boulogne.  The  patrons,  or  patronesses 
of  the  Eternal  City  (for,  whimsically  enough,  the  majority  has 
generally  been  a  female  one)  speedily  lose  the  doubtful  love  they 
ever  had  for  the  memorials  of  ancient  time  and  aj  t ;  w  hile  they 
bring  to  the  soil  of  the  Scipios  and  Gracchi,  all  the  vapid  inani- 
ties and  petty  intrigues  of  a  modem  metjopolis*  Were  we  dis- 
posed to  chronicle  tlie  minor  follies  of  the  time,  we  might  give 
some  curious  details  on  this  subject ;  but  we  leave  such  anecdotes 
lo  the  novelist  of  manners,  scrupling  to  mix  them  up  with  our 
present  more  seriotis  purpose. 

In  relation  to  this  purpose,  we  have  yet  one  further  remark  to 
make,  viz.,  thai  the  return  of  an  English  family  to  their  native  seat, 
after  such  prolonged  absence,  is  not  always  a  replacement  of  tilings 
as  they  were  before.  Habits  are  altered — tics  and  associations 
broken  ;  a  vague  desire  of  further  change  supplants  too  often 
the  tranquil  feelings  of  a  domestic  life,  and  interferes  with  its  du^ 
ties ;  and  retirement  for  a  time  is  too  often  regarded  merely  as 
giving  a  fresh  claim  to  evasion  from  it.  To  tliis  cause  may  be 
attributed  the  frequent  repetition  of  jouruies  to  the  continent, 
hardly  le^s  injurious  than  prolonged  slay  there,  and  far  exceeding 
the  limits  of  a  laudable  curiosity.  Restlessness  is  a  quality  which 
propagates  itself;  and  lliis  is  no  less  true  with  regard  to  families 
than  to  individuals. 

We  have  still  some  obser\ations  to  make  on  the  travelling^ 
of  young  Englishmen ;  these,  however,  w  ill  be  much  abridged 
by  what  we  ha\e  already  said  on  the  same  topics  as  applied 
to  families ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  general  question  of  edu* 
cation  abroad,  it  involves  too  many  points  to  be  safely  treated 
of  in  the  cursory  way  in  which  alone  we  could  now  take  it 
up.  It  is  told  of  one  of  llie  wijie  ministers  of  Oizabetli's  reigu 
that,  when  applied  to  by  the  young  nobles  or  gentlemen  of 
tliat  dav,  for  passports  for  foreign  travel,  he  had  tlie  habu  of 
questioning  them  as  to  their  knowledge  of  tlicir  own  country;  and, 
if  they  were  found  wanting  in  this,  of  remanding  them  for  a  season 
to  their  studies  at  home.  The  temper  of  the  present  age  is  not 
that  of  submission  to  restrictions ;  and  we  assuredly  have  no  de^^ign 
of  proposing  a  commission  in  Downing-street,  under  the  prt-si- 
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dency  of  his  Majesty's  Secretan  for  Foreign  Affairs,  for  the  exami- 
naiiuii  of  all  juvenile  claimants  of  passports :  but  we  may  fairly 
suggest  some  circumstances  to  the  consideration  of  the  parents,  or 
guariiian^,  of  our  Englisli  youth ,  in  reference  to  this  important  part 
uf  education,  as  we  really  deem  it  to  be.    The  lime  which  elapses 
between  college,  and  an  entrance  on  the  more  determinate  duliet 
in  life,  is  too  often  regarded  as  a  void,  to  be  filled  up  in  any,  or 
the  best  way  it  can.     Yet,  this  interval  is  of  no  small  significance 
to  the  after  character  of  the  man;  and  often  decides  more  of  his 
future  fate  than  the  discipline  of  school  and  college,  which  come* 
before,  or  the  first  years  of  llie  business  of  lifL*,  which  follow  after- 
wards.   Nor  is  the  importance  of  the  period  lessened,  if  travelling 
be  the  occupation  assigned  to  it.    Life  is  here  urged  on  with  more 
rapid  strides  ;  the  boy  passes  pf*T  aaltum  into  the  man  ;  while  by 
the  removal  of  many  of  those  restraints  which  domestic  habits  and 
connexions  impose,  he  is  much  more  open  to  receive  all  those 
impressions  of  good  or  evil  import,  to  wliicli  novelty  adds  its  in- 
fluence in  giving  their  effect  upon  the  future  character. 

Our  opinion  on  this  matter  is,  that  the  residence  of  young 
Englishmen  abroad  at  the  present  day,  for  the  completion,  as  it 
iM  lenncd,  of  education,  is,  generally  speaking,  somewhat  too 
early  in  date,  and  very  often  much  too  long  in  time.  Travelling 
raises  a  superstructure  rapidly,  but  there  must  be  a  fair  and  suf- 
ficient basis  to  buiUl  it  upon,  or  the  edifice  soon  falls  to  decay. 
The  character  should  be  in  some  degree  determined,  the  under- 
standing advanced,  and  knowledge  attained,  otherwise  there  it 
much  risk  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  acipiired.  The  aptitude 
for  turning  knowledge  to  account  mainly  depends  on  that  already 
possessed ;  and  this  is  particularly  true  as  regards  the  objects  and 
pursuits  in  foreign  Imvel ;  where  just  obsenation  is  difficult,  and 
false  inferences  are  prompt  to  present  themselves  on  every  side. 
The  man  of  thirty  or  forty  may  traverse  Italy  from  north  to  south, 
without  becoming  either  antiquarian,  artist,  or  philosophical  ob- 
•er%er»  The  youtli  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  turned  loose  upon  the 
tame  country,  is  in  great  danger  of  becoming  a  mere  idler  on  its 
furface  ;  or  if  he  escape  tliis  Scylla  may  phmge  into  the  worse 
Charjbdis  of  a  vague,  precocious,  and  pretending  knowledge, 
without  depth  or  usefulness,  Inanibus  nrisfis  ante  messem 
flavetcii,  Vhv^  successful  culti?ation  of  the  mind  by  objects  of 
trt  and  taiile  is  rarely  attainable  under  a  certain  age;  and  the  boy, 
a|>ing  llie  connoisseur,  does  but  cast  discredit  on  those  w  ho  placed 
him  m  ilic  way  of  becoming  ridiculous.  The  Corinthian  edifice 
fhould  rest  on  u  Tuscan  foundation. 

These  effects  of  too  early  travelling  are  familiar  to  observation. 
Koi  less  io  tliote  which  dc|>cnd  on  a  residence  abroad,  too  long 


br  too  often  repealed.     Every  ill  restilt  19  here  varioualy  multtpliecl 
the  young  traveller.     In  Uie  first  place,  die  lengthened  plan  of 
kbseiice  lessens  tliat  zeal  and  activity  of  observation  which  is  go 
luch  to  be  desired  for  Itim,  bolli  from  the  good  it  produces  and 
he  evil  it  prevents.     What  may  be  seen  in  the  second  year  of 
J-avel,  will  not  be  seen  in  the  first,  and  often  escapes  being  seen 
altogether.     The  rnind  tlius  becomes  inert,  even  amidst  novelty, 
tntl  less  is  done  from   the  larger  scope  that  is  given  for  doings 
Then,  again,  this  protracted  stay  abroad  is  often  a  serious  mis^l 
fortune  in  the  idle  and  desultory  life  it  is  apt  to  produce.     WiilM-f 
out  resorting  to  any  common-place  maxims  on  this  matter,  it  it] 
enough  to  say,  that  a  young   man  loitering  away  lii^  months  jii[ 
French  or  Italian  capitals,  especially  if  freely  provided  >\ith  thtj 
means  of  expense,  is  in  a  situation  of  no  hniall  peril  to  hi^  cha^l 
racter.     If  even  he  escape  other  and  worse  seductions,  those 
idleness  are  prompt  to  overtake  and  overcome  hira.     The  society  J 
whether  English  or  foreign,  of  these  places — tlie  climate^-eveH] 
the  peculiar  character  of  many  of  the  objects  of  art  which  sur^l 
round  him,  combine  to  relax  the  vigtnirof  the  mind,  and  to  impair  I 
the  habits  of  action.     The  objects  of  laudable  ambition,  and  of  I 
permanent  interest  to  future  life,  are  removed  from  his  view ;  and  ^ 
if  long  removed  at  this  period,  are  with  dilticnlty  recalled.     The 
void^  so  created,  is  ill  supplied  to  a  young  Englishman,  even  bf 
the  better  acquisitions  of  foreign  literature  and  art.     It  is  lament- 
ably filled  up  by  the  frivolous  coxcombry,  or  vicious  dissipation^ 
which   loo  often    are  the  consequences  of  a  lengthened  stay  in 
foreign  capitals.      \Vc  must  again  remind  our  readers  that  we 
are   censuring,    not  the   custoni,    but   the  abuse,  of  travelling. 
We  see,  in  fact,  daily  instances,  giving  us  cause  to  lament  both 
this  protracted  residence  abroad,  and  also  the  habit  of  incessant 
transit  across  the  Channel,  which  makes    our  young  men  more 
familiar  with    the    passages,    arcades,  and    cafes  of  the    Palais 
iloyal,  than  with  the  streets  of  our  own  metropolis.     We  have 
seen  many  who  could  name  each  single  quay  along  the  borders 
of  the  Seine ;  but  wbo  were  totally  ignorant  of  those  great  works 
of  art,  tlie  bridges,  docks,  and  warehouses  of  their  native  Thames^ 
bthcnvise  than  as  they  hurried  past  them  in  the  Calais  steam- 
boat.    That  thi»  frequent  and  prolonged  residence  at   Paris  if 
enenatiug  to  our  English  youth,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.     This, 
in  truth,  is  to  say  the  least  in  censure  of  it.     The  character  and 
future  prospects  are  often  more  seriously  affected  ;  and  the  peace 
of  many  an  English  family  has  been  deeply  wounded  by  tlic  de- 
baucheries of  the  French  capital. 

The  race  of  travelling  tutors  has  become,  in  great  metturei 
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extinct  in  modem  fashion  ;  and  those  yet  remaining,  differ  con- 
siderably, it  would  seem,  from  tlieir  predecessors,  Tbe  Smollet 
of  this  day,  in  place  of  his  Jolter,  would  have  to  represent  a  well- 
dressed  Oxonian,  some  five  or  six  years  older  than  his  pupil,  and 
living  on  terms  of  fair  familiarity  with  him  throughout  their  conti- 
nental tour.  W  hether  these  changes  have  more  of  good  or  evil 
in  them,  may  admit  of  doubt ;  and  we  have  not  time  to  balance 
the  account.  We  must,  however,  state  our  conviction  of  its  being 
highly  important  that  every  young  Englishman,  likely  to  have 
future  place  and  consideration  in  his  own  country,  should  obtain 
good  guidance  for  his  travels  tliraugh  othei-s,  under  whatsoever 
form  or  name  this  guidance  may  come  :  nor,  looking  at  the 
present  surplus  of  w ell-info r me d  men  in  England,  can  it  be  diffi- 
cult to  pro\ide  such  assistance  as  may  be  eftectual  in  giving  the 
best  direction  to  this  most  imprirtant  point  of  education, 

Tlie  importance  of  speaking  the  foreign  languages,  and  es- 
pecially French,  early  and  well,  is  the  argument  we  perpetually 
hear  urged  for  die  residence  of  our  young  couulr)men  on  die 
continent.  We  might  add,  of  our  young  countrywomen  also; 
for,  by  some  process  of  reasoning,  to  us  not  very  intelligible,  it 
has  been  made  to  appear  that  the  speaking  of  French  is  essential 
to  female  education,  and  that  a  young  lady  is  barely  presentable  in 
society  widiout  this  acquisition*  The  question  chietly  belongs 
to  llie  more  extensive  one  of  foreign  education,  yet  pertains  so  far 
IQ  our  present  object,  that  we  cannot  wholly  neglect  the  consider* 
ation  of  it*  To  the  general  argument  respecting  languages  we 
can  concede  something,  but  must  not  be  called  upon  to  grant  too 
much.  It  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  rate  tlie  speaking  French 
well  as  a  valuable  accomphishmeot ;  but  too  much,  we  venture  to 
tliink,  may  be  *  paid  for  this  whistle  ;'  and  too  much  is  paid,  if  it 
be  purchased  at  die  expense  of  residence  abroad  for  tins  sole  pur* 
pose ;  and  at  the  risk  of  abandoning,  or  even  lessening,  the  at- 
tachment to  onr  own  literature  ;  to  tliose  w orks,  w hich  come  to  us 
consecrated  by  lime  and  genius,  in  our  native  tongue. 

In  arguing  on  this  subject,  it  is  needful  to  discriminate  between 
the  several  degrees,  of  understanding  a  foreign  language  so  as  lo 
be  familiar  with  its  literature  and  best  authors ;  of  speaking  it 
adequately  for  common  colloquial  intercourse ;  and  of  speakmg 
it  liroroughly  and  idiojnalically  as  a  native.  The  fwst  acquirement, 
as  respects  French,  is  rightly  common  to  all  well-educated  Eng- 
lish men ;  the  secfmd  is  valuable,  though  not  extensively  useful, 
except  abr*>ad  ;  the  third  is  seldom  attained,  and  yet  more  rarely 
required.  Yet  it  is  this  latter  talent  which  is  now  generally  and  la- 
boriously sought  after,  with  lillle  regard  to  the  degree  of  useful- 
ness 
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ness  resulting  from  it,  and  often  at  the  expense  of  objects  better 
worthy  of  pursuit.  Fashion  dominates  in  this,  as  in  other  things. 
Of  late,  its  dictation  has  been  to  cradle  children  in  French;  often, 
even  to  prohibit  English  in  the  nnrser}^  and  school-room ;  and, 
frequently,  at  a  later  time,  to  detach  our  youth  from  their  own 
country,  for  the  sake  of  fonvarding  the  same  object  in  foreign 
petuionsj  or  schools.  We  have  seen  this  fashion  extending  itself 
to  more  mature  life  ;  and  serious  and  discreet  men,  senators  and 
judges,  toiling  painfully  through  elements,  vocabularies,  and  rule^j 
of  pronunciation,  to  acquire  an  amount  of  speech,  sufficient  to 
attract  ridicule  and  produce  inconvenience,  but  very  inadequate 
to  any  useful  or  oman^ental  purpose.  We  have  already  noticed, 
what  is  rather  a  suspicious  indication  on  the  subject,  that  this 
fashion  of  speaking  foreign  languages  prevails  most  in  llie  female 
education  of  the  day,  where  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  least 
needed,  and  where,  indeed,  it  is  often  of  very  doubtful  uliUty. 
Here  it  has  even  disputed  the  palm  of  precedence  with  music, 
strong  as  is  the  tenure  of  the  latter  in  llie  present  systeoi  of 
education* 

We  are  not  behind  others  in  estimating  the  value  of  an  attain- 
ment, which  can  only  be  debased  by  being  made  the  object  of  aa 
idle  and  indiscriminating  fashion.  We  would  appeal  to  all  who 
have  candidly  observed,  whether  there  be  not  reason  for  the  dis* 
tinction,  and  cause  for  the  censure  of  this  excess  ?  We  assert 
merely  that  too  mucii  general  value  is  attached  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  acquirement,  which  can  only  be  really  important  to  a 
few*  We  deprecate  not  the  knowledge  itself,  but,  simply,  the  too 
great  price  paid  for  it,  in  a  prolonged,  and  otherwise  fruitless  resi- 
dence abroad.  We  seek  not  to  abridge,  in  any  respect,  the  familiar 
and  intimate  study  of  the  French  and  Italian  classics ;  but  we  would 
conciliate  this  with  a  precedence  to  English  literature  :  and  we  tJie 
rather  dwell  upon  this  point,  because  we  are  convinced  that  the 
fashion  of  late  years  has  tended  to  diminish  the  knowledge  of,  and 
veneration  for,  the  great  masters  of  our  own  tongue.  We  think 
that  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Dryden  are  altogether  less  familiar  to 
the  rising  generation  than  they  were  to  that  which  preceded  it ; 
notwitlistauding  the  fashion  of  modern  criticism,  which,  in  default  | 
of  fresher  subjects,  has  so  often  gone  back  to  explore  the  beauties 
of  the  earlier  English  poets.  We  w  ill  not  say  that  our  Shakspeare 
is  neglected,  for  his  age  is  ever  fresh  and  green,  and  he  comes  i 
reflected  back  to  us  from  a  tliousand  sources,  whetlier  in  the  tran-  | 
quillity  of  home,  the  turbulent  life  of  capitals,  or  the  solitude  of  J 
travel  through  distant  lands. 

Connected  with   the  subject  we  are  considering  is  a  minor 
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abuse^  to  which  we  may  slightly  advert.  We  allude  to  that  taste- 
iesii  practice,  engendered  by  the  vanity  of  foreign  travel,  of  mixing 
French  words  and  idioms  with  our  own  language ;  not  in  the  legi- 
timate way  of  quotation,  to  enforce  or  illustrate  the  sense,  but  as 
mere  snbistitutes,  without  use  or  significancy.  We  must  not,  in- 
deed, tjnote  this  as  exclusively  a  folly  of  modern  fashion,  inasmuch 
as  we  Ami  many  notices  of  it  in  our  older  writers.  Bnller,  in  his 
aatirical  character  of  the  Traveller,  thus  describes  him  : 

*  He  hath  worn  his  own  language  to  rags,  and  patched  it  up  with 
acraps  and  ends  of  foreign.  He  believes  this  raggedness  of  his  dis- 
course a  great  dtmonstration  of  the  improvement  of  his  knowledge, 
as  inns  of  court  men  intimate  their  proficiency  in  the  law  by  the 
tatters  of  their  gowns/  And  the  following  passage  occurs  in  a 
writer  of  yet  earlier  date.  '  Some  far-joumied  gentlemen,  at  their 
return  home,  like  as  they  love  to  go  in  foreign  apparel,  so  they  will 
powder  their  talk  with  over-sea  language.  He  that  cometh  lately  out 
of  France  vnU  talk  French- English,  and  never  blush  at  the  matter.'* 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  vent  any  very  grave  indignation 
against  the  fashionable  folly  thus  reprehended;  even  though  we 
believe  it  to  be  nmch  more  general  now  than  at  any  former  time. 
Like  moht  other  ssimilar  foibles,  it  is^  to  a  certain  extent,  self- 
corrective  in  its  excess.  The  man  of  highest  taste  and  breeding 
will  disdain  to  impoverish  his  language  by  such  admixture,  or  to 
seek  for  fame  from  the  refuse  sciaps  of  French  and  Italian  speech. 
But  as  real  taste  h  the  quality  only  of  the  few,  and  the  major  part  of 
mankind  are  imitators  of  each  other,  from  fashion,  vanity,  or  other 
idleness,  we  must  be  content  to  submit  to  a  certain  amount  of 
tlds  foible,  as  long  as  our  intercourse  with  the  continent  remains 
on  its  present  footing. 

Before  closing  an  article  in  which  it  has  been  our  object  to 
point  out  and  correct  what  we  deem  to  be  abuses  in  the  travelling 
and  residence  of  Englislmien  abroad,  we  feel  it,  in  some  sort, 
incumbent  upon  us  to  suggest  an  equivalent  for  the  subtraction 
we  aie  proposing,  Upoji  the  absentee  proprietor  we  have  al- 
ready urged  the  duty  and  the  happiness  of  giving  more  of  his 
lime  to  residence  on  his  estates ;  and  this  e\en  in  cases  where  his 
means  are  so  far  abridged,  as  to  compel  him  to  contract  his  general 
mode  of  living  into  a  wajrower  compass.  We  would  further  in- 
dicate to  him,  and  yet  more  Cispecially  and  strongly  to  our  English 
youth,  the  equivalent  ibey  might  lind  for  foreign  tours  in  the  more 
complete  and  careful  suney  of  their  own  country.  If  the  ques- 
tion be  broadly  stated,  how  to  employ  the  years  between  college 
and  active  life,  we  answer  as  distinctly — Let  tlie  continent 
be  seen,   but  let  England  be  »een  and  itudied.     Wc  cannot 
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understand  that  person  to  have  seen  England,  who  is   merely 
transported    from   place  to   place  by  four  fleet  horses,   gaining 
tljert'by    a    competent    kno\^  ledge    of   country-houses,    watering 
places,    race-courses,    and    the    best   manors    for    game.      All 
thib   is  good  in  its  way,  but  our  meauiug  goes   be)'ond   it.      We 
desire  lliat  England  should  be   seen  in  that  which  constitutes  her 
greatness  and  eflective  power ;  in  her  vast  and  numerous  works  of  i 
tudutitry,  art,  and  genius;  of  which  we  are  persuaded  that  few, 
even  of  our  most  intelligent  countrymen,  have  really  an  ailecjuate 
idea.     Elsewhere  such  works,  being  for  the  most  part  the  cre- 
ation of  governments,  are  made  ihe  theroe  of  public  reports  and 
oAicial   commendation.     In   Great  Britain,  tliey    have   been   the 
silent,  though  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  of  individual  enterprise 
and  ability  \  or  of  private  associations,   combining  capital  to  en-* 
large    tl»e   scope   of  its   employment.      Hence   it    is,    that,    al- 
though occupying  every  pari   and  corner  of  the  kingdom,  these 
works   are   comparatively    little    known    to  public  observation ; 
and    trophies    of   human    art,     which    would   call    the    English 
^aveller,    as    a   spectator,    from    one    extremity    of  the    Conti- 
nent to  the  other,  are  passed  unheeded  within  tlie  limits  of  our 
own  island.     Instances    of   this   ignorance    often    occur,  where 
the  condition  of  life   might  seem  to  render  knowledge  scarcely 
less  than  a  positive  duty.     We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  tliat  any 
young    Engliiihman   of    intelligence    and   education   would   find 
ample  resources  in  his  own  country,  for   occupying  at  least  as 
much  time  as  can  be  beneficiatly  employed  in  foreign  travelling  ; 
and  with  results,  at  least  as  favourable  to   the  culture  of  his  un- 
derstanding.    The  two  objects,  however,  are  generally  not  in- 
contpatible,  and  we   are   far  from   seeking  to  inculcate  any  ex- 
clusive preference.    What  we  contend  for  is,  that  such  preference 
should  be  given  where  botli   are  not  attainable ;  and  that,  under 
all  ci re unts lances,  a  befitting  proportion  of  time  and  attention 
should  be  devoted  to  the  survey  of  all  that  England  so  largely 
furnishes  to  tlie  eye  of  intelligent  curiosity. 

This  latter  topic  is  one  upon  which  we  might  easily  dilate ;  and 
the  teuiptation  i^  greater  to  do  so  from  the  want  of  some  work 
which  might  serve  as  an  adequate  guide  to  tlie  traveller  in  Great 
Britain.  V\'c  should  find  pleasure,  did  our  limits  allow  of  it, 
in  suggesting  some  form  of  outline  tor  such  a  work.  But  as  this 
would  engage  us  too  far  on  a  new  ground,  we  must  be  content  to 
indicate  mciely  a  few  of  the  greater  objects  of  research  to  att 
English  Uavellcr  in  his  own  country. ♦ 
To 

•  t(  U  n-m*rk4ble  enough  thit  tticr^  thonld  not  eilft,  tl  tMi  Ume,  ini«  tolenliit* 
Guide  Book  loounywn  country.     We  ht^n  itiocuney,  indeed,  vhlcfa  ftft  fiulbftd  fe. 
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To  llie  geologist,,  Great  Britaiii  offers  an  epitome  of  the  world. 
With  the  exception  of  actual  volcanic  forniatioiiH,  and  certain 
subordinate  members  in  the  series  of  rocks,  few  points  of  geo- 
logical illustration  arc  wanting  to  us  ;  and  some,  as  in  tlie  <:aae 
of  the  coal,  oolitic,  and  chalk  formations,  are  more  abundantly 
aflforded  than  in  almost  any  other  country.  Our  mining  districts 
are  remarkable  for  their  number,  and  the  variety  of  their  pro- 
ducts. Within  the  limits  of  the  island,  nearly  twenty  separate 
coal  districts  are  known,  and  in  actual  working.  The  vast,  wc 
might  almost  say,  vital  importance  of  these  mines  to  the  prosperity 
of  England,  is  too  well  known  to  need  remark.  Our  mines  of 
copper,  iron,  lead,  tin  and  rock-salt  have  also  an  extent  and 
value  in  the  national  economy,  which  render  them  well  worthy  of 
observation  :  and  we  mav  further  add,  that  no  country  has  con- 
tnbuted  more  to  enrich  with  the  animal  organic  remains  of  former 
worlds,  that  great  field  of  discovery,  first  brought  to  the  character 
of  a  science  by  Cuvier,  and  since  so  zealously  and  successfully 
cultivated  by  British  geologists. 

To  those  interested  in  the  mechanical  sciences,  and  their  a[>- 
plication  to  manufactures  and  the  arts,  England  offers  larger  scope 
of  observation  than  any  other  country  in  tlie  world.  Throughout 
the  vast  establishments  of  our  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  silk,  and 
hardware  manufactures,  there  is  even  less  to  create  astonishment 
in  the  multitude  and  variety  of  the  products,  than  in  the  ex- 
quisite perfection  of  the  machinery  employed — machinery,  such 
in  kind,  that  it  seems  almost  to  usurp  the  functions  of  human  in- 

cord  of  mile*  and  furlotjgi,  of  market  town^  and  coutilry  ?cati  j  and  sundry  neat  to- 
lumvs  which  treat  of  the  wdls,  and  other  wonders^of  each  of  our  many  watering  place*. ; 
but  a  fair  index  to  Englaod,  in  its  pre»cnt  tiate,  wc  do  Dot  yet  possess;  although  more 
objects^  worthy  of  note  atid  research,  pr«Miit  thetoselvea  on  this  small  surface,  thin  od 
9ny  ecjual  extent  in  the  world.  If  a  young  Engli^^hman  desire  to  see  thoroughly  bis 
Native  country  (a  desire  we  would  fain  reader  more  frequent),  or  an  jiitelligcnl  foreigner 
irri%'o  with  the  tame  intent*  wc  know  no  single  work^  scarcely  any  sH  of  works,  to 
which  we  coutd  conveniently  refer  them^  as  aiding  their  object.  Tl^c  many  voLiimea  of 
tours,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  which  appeared  during  our  exclusion  from  the  conti- 
»ent,  even  if  po«5C»$inf^  more  original  merit  than  they  generally  did»  arc  already  anti- 
quated and  usel^ti.  Ttie  j^wth  of  England  in  arts,  manufactures,  agriculture^  and 
public  worltfi,  ba*  been  far  too  micfhty  lo  be  kept  within  the  compa&s  of  these  ephemeral 
\intiiig«  ;  which,  indee<l,  had  chiefly  conecm  with  the  natuml  beauties  of  the  country* 
The  work*  of  an  eminent  foreigner,  M.  Dupin,  which  we  have  had  occasion  formerly  to 
recommend  to  our  readers,  form,  hi  fact,  the  best  modern  guide  to  the  scientific  tra- 
veller in  England  ;  limited,  it  U  true,  by  the  particular  purposes  of  the  author  ;  but 
still  affording  a  body  of  useful  information,  accurate  for  the  most  part  nnd  well  ar* 
ranged,  such  as  cannot  readily  be  found  e!Ue>^here. — 'fht^  reproach  oughts  on  e%'ery 
account,  I^j  he  removed  from  ut.  Not,  however,  by  a  mere  bookseller's  compilation, 
i\ift  trttmb<  rt^cla  of  ab*olete  vokmes,  but  by  an  enlightened  and  scientific  work,  the 
fruit  of  intelligent  obserration,  and  collected  from  the  best  sourcei.  VVc  i^houlil  desire 
to  aM  •  book,  ttaviag  the  aarae  eicelleocc  a*  a  general  Hngtish  Quide,  which  Cony- 
hmm  ind  Pbilipt'a  Geology  of  Englaad  |KW»et»e<  in  Its  particular  department. 
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telligence*     No  one  can  conceive  its  completeness,  who  has  not 
witnessed  tlie  workings  of  the  power-loom,  or  seen  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  brute  power  of  steam  is  made  to  eflfect  the  mo^t 
minute  and  delicate  processes  of  tambouring.     Nor  can  any  one 
adequately  comprehend  the  mighty  agency  of  the  steam-engine, 
who   has  not  viewed  lite  machiner)'-  of  some  of  our  mining  dis-^ 
Iricls,  where  it   is   employed  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  and  power  I 
unequalled   elsewhere,     lu   Cornwall,  especiidly,    steam-engineti 
may  be  seen  working  with  a  thousand  horse  power,  and  capable 
(according  to  a  usual  mode  of  estimating  thtir  perfection  as  ma- 
chinery) of  raishig  nearly  50,000,000  pounds  of  water  through 
the  space  of  a  foot,  by  the  combustion  of  a  single  bushel  of! 
coals.^     No   Englishman,  especially  if  destined  to   public  life, 
can  filly  be  ignorant  of  these  great  works  and  operations  of  art! 
which  are  gomg  on  around  him  ;  and  if  time  can  be  aft'orded  in  i 
general  education  for  Paris,  Rome,  and  Florence,  time  is  also  i 
fairly   dne    to  Glasgow,    Manchesterj  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  j 
Sheffield, 

Nor,  speaking  of  the  manufactures  of  England,  can  those  be 
neglected,  %vhicli  depend  cliiefly  or  exclusively  on  chemical  pro- 
cesses.    It  may  be  conceded,  that  the  French  cliemists  have  had  i 
their  share  in  the  suggestion  of  diese  processes ;  but  the  extent, 
variety,   and   success  with   which    they  have   been   brought  into] 
practical  operation  in   England,  far  surpass  the  competition  of  I 
any  other  country.     These  are,  perhaps,  from  their  nature,  andf 
from   the  frequent  need  of  secrecy,  the  least  accessible  of  our] 
manufactures   to   common    observation  j    yet   they    nevertheless  [ 
oiler  much  that  is  attainable  and   valuable  in   research  to  the  ] 
intelligent  traveller- 
Connected  with  our  manufactures,  are  tlie  great  works  of  the  j 
civil  engineer,  which  cover  ever}  part  of  England ;  tlic  canals,  I 
roads,  docks,  bridges,  piers,  8cc, ;  works  which  attest  more  obvi- 1 
ously  than  any  others  the  activity,  power,  and  resources  of  the] 
countr)\    Amidst  their  multitude  it  would  be  impossible  to  pursue] 
even  the  slight  sketch  we  are  now  giving;  and  the   less   needful! 
from  the  greater  familiarity  of  the  objects  ihemselves.     Yet  even  J 
tliese,  though   more  familiar  to  obsenation,  are  much  less  gene 
rally  known  than  they  merit  to  be.     They  are  for  the  most  par 
seen  rather  as  matter  of  chance,  than   studied  as  monuments  ol 

•  It  ia  a  rem&rkftble  proof  of  the  amotint  of  improvcmcnl  cflTeclcd  iatomeof  ih 
Cornish  steam-engines,  that  the  result  ohtaineii  from  a  given  quantity  of  coal,  eftimated] 
ia  the  manner  ailMdeii  to  above*  i«  nearly  thr^e  limef  as  great  oow  as  it  was  tvient^j 
year^  ago.  Nor  will  the  spectator  find  tfiorerau<>«  fora-itootshment  in  the  magnitude  of] 
the-fe  engines  than  in  the  onler,  or  «ven  Wauly,  of  e\ery  minute  part  pertatniiiig  (9I 
tHenit  The  furniture  of  a  drawing-^rmim  ii  not  more  »crupuloyft)y  arrangedi  or  pr«« 
■cured  in  a  atale  of  higher  poliib,  thuitre  those  huge  repres^Dlaiives  of  huisaa  power. 
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art,  or  a*  minktenng  largely  to  public  utility.  Our  system  of 
cannl  navigation,  with  all  its  great  works  of  reservoirs,  tunnels^ 
aqueducts,  locks,  and  embankments,  might  alone  form  the  subject 
of  U*ng  and  interesting  situdy  ;  and  has,  in  fact,  lieen  made  so  by 
M*  Dupin,  whose  writings  liave  done  so  much  to  illustrate  the 
superiority  of  England  in  this  and  all  other  modes  of  internal  inter- 
course, If  tailed  upon  to  propose  any  summer's  journey  for  a 
young  English  traveller,  (and  it  is  a  call  often  made  with  reference 
to  continental  touii*,)  we  might  reasonably  suggest  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain,  as  affording  every  kind  of  various  interest  which 
can  by  possibility  be  desired.  Such  a  scheme  would  include  the 
ports  and  vast  rommerciul  establisluneuts  of  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
Greenock,  Leith,  Newcastle,  and  Hull;  llie  great  naval  stations 
of  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  and  Milford;  the  magnifi- 
cent aistuaries  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  and  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
not  surpassed  by  any  in  Europe;  tlie  wild  and  romantic  coasts  of 
the  Hebrides  and  Western  Highlands;  the  bold  shore  of  North 
Wales;  the  Menai,  Conway,  and  Sundei  laud  bridges;  the  gigan- 
tic works  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  and  l^lymoutli  Breakwater; 
and  mimerons  other  objects,  which  it  is  beyond  our  purpose  and 
power  to  enumerate.  It  cannot  surely  be  too  much  to  advise, 
that  Englishmen,  who  have  only  slightly  and  partially  seen  these 
things,  should  subtract  somethiiig  from  the  length  or  frcfjuency  of 
their  continental  jouruies,  and  give  the  tiuie  so  gained  to  a  survey 
of  their  own  country's  wonders  of  nature  and  art. 

To  the  agriculturist,  and  to  the  lover  of  rural  sceuer}',  England 
offers  much  that  is  remarkable.  The  rich  alluvial  plains  of  con- 
tinents rnay  throw  out  a  more  profuse  exuberance  ami  succession 
of  crops;  but  we  doubt  whether  agricidturc,  as  au  art,  lias  any- 
where (except  in  Flanders  and  Tuscany  alone)  reached  the  same 
perfection  as  in  the  hss  fertile  soils  of  the  Lolhians,  North um^ 
berhmd,  and  Norfolk*  Still  more  pecidiar  is  the  rural  scenery 
of  England,  in  the  various  and  beautiful  landscape  it  affurds — 
in  the  undulating  surface — ^ihe  greenness  of  the  inclosures — the 
handets  and  country  clunche^ — and  llie  farm-houses  and  cot^ 
lages  dis[>ersed  over  the  tace  of  the  country,  instead  of  being 
congregated  into  villages,  as  in  France  and  Italy,  We  might 
select  Devonshire,  Somersctsliire,  Herefordshire,  and  others  of 
the  midland  counties,  as  pre-eminent  in  this  character  of  beauty, 
which,  however,  is  too  famihar  to  our  daily  observation  to  nxake 
it  needful  to  expatiate  u|H>n  it* 

Nor  will  iiur  linnts  allow  us  to  dwell  upon  that  bolder  fonn  of 
natural  scenery  which  we  possess  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
ill  Wales,  Cuud>crland,  and  Derbyshire,  and  which  entitles  us  to 

rsk  of  tliiji  island  as  rich  in  landscape  of  tiie  higher  class.     la 
scale  of  objects,  it  is  true  that  no  comparison  can  exist  be- 
tween 
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twe^n  tbe  mountain  scenery  of  Britabp  and  that  of  many  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Eurojic,  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  mag- 
nitude is  not  essential  to  beauty  *,  and  ihat  even  &nblimitv  is  no| 
always  to  be  measured  by  yards  and  feet.  A  mountain  may  be 
loftier,  or  a  lake  longer  and  wider,  without  any  gain  to  that  pic- 
turesque effect,  which  mainly  depends  on  form,  combination,  and 
colouiing.  Still  we  do  not  mean  to  claim  in  these  points  any 
tort  of  equality  witli  tlie  Alps,  Apeunmes,  or  Pyrenees  j  or  to  da 
more  than  assert  that,  widi  the  exception  of  these,  the  more 
magnificent  memorials  of  nature's  workings  on  ttie  globe,  our 
own  country  possesses  as  large  a  proportion  of  line  scenery  as  any 
part  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

We  have  entered  thus  far  into  detail  on  tiiese  subjectSi  because 
we  feel  solicitous  to  revive  the  taste  for  travelling  in  our  own 
country  ;  and  to  call  back  from  the  continent  lliat  excess  of  time 
which  IS  so  often  idly  and  superfluously  spent  there.  We  mighty 
however,  be  fairly  charged  with  neglect  on  our  o\^ii  part,  were  we 
to  omit  including  Ireland  in  the  recommendation  we  have  been 
earnest  to  give.  It  is  unhappily  true,  that  many  of  the  arguments 
vre  have  used,  in  reference  to  Eiiglutul,  are  not  equally  applicable 
to  that  country  ;  but  other  and  not  less  powerful  reasons  might 
be  given  why  Ireland  ought  not  to  be  so  murh  neglected,  as  it 
actually  is,  by  the  English  traveller.  In  a  country  so  important 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  empire,  presenting  such  striking 
peeuliurilk;*,  physical  and  moral,  in  die  condition  of  its  people, 
and  offermg  at  this  moment  so  many  difficult  and  disputed  ques* 
tions  in  legislation,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  actually  engaged 
in,  or  rising  into  public  life,  to  become  himself  a  personal  ob- 
server, as  far  as  circumstances  make  it  possible.  The  direct  good 
that  might  accrue  to  Ireland  from  such  more  intimate  intercourse, 
would  stand  in  some  account.  The  indirect  results  of  a  mora 
geucial  and  correct  knowledge  of  this  country  may  be  estimated 
as  of  much  higher  value.  Mor  is  it  on  public  cotijiidemtioiif 
merely,  that  we  titrenuously  urge  tlie  iitnesn  of  including  Ireland 
among  the  various  schemes  of  travel,  which  the  fashion  of  the  time 
is  catling  forth*  Tbe  island,  in  almost  every  part  of  its  circum- 
ference, abounds  in  objects  of  natural  grandeur  or  beauty ;  and 
Ihongh  the  nilirior  is  comparatively  tame  and  uninviting  in  land^ 
scape,  llie  ptruliar  character  and  situation  of  tlie  people  in  these 
districts  mu.st  deeply  excite  the  interest  of  an  intelligent  observer. 
It  is  Unt\  that  various  inconveniences  attend  the  present  state  of 
Irish  travelling.  These,  however,  are  such,  for  tlic  most  part^  as 
would  be  lessened  or  removed,  were  the  country  more  hobitually 
visited  by  stl«nger«|  and  better  tenanted  by  its  own  native  pro* 
prietors ;  luid  that  time  may  eventually  produce  such  changes^  is 
jour  fer%*ent  desire^  and|  wc  trust,  not  unreasonable  hope. 

We 
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We  must  now  hasten  to  bring  this  article  to  a  close.  The  sub- 
ject on  which  we  have  been  engaged,  might  have  been  handled 
with  ridicule,  had  we  thought  fit  to  do  so*  But  we  have  de- 
signedly prefer! cd»  at  the  risk  of  being  more  tedious,  to  treat  it 
with  seriousness  and  candour,  on  the  fair  presumption  that  we 
should  in  this  way  gain  more  cflectually  u|>on  those  whom  it  is 
our  object  to  persuade.  Our  intent  has  been,  to  point  out  and 
reprehend  certaiu  abuses  of  a  custom,  in  itself  laudable.  It  has 
been  our  especial  object  to  show%  that  tlie  man  who  make^  his 
native  soil  \m  chief  home,  briugs  to  himself  more  dignity  and 
respect — to  his  fomily  more  peace  and  virtue — to  his  dependents 
more  happiness— and  to  his  conntry  more  usefulness,  than  he  who, 
wilh  his  family,  becomes  an  absentee  on  a  foreign  soil,  and  squan- 
ders iu  a  vague  and  idle  life  elsewhere  the  time  and  the  taleuls 
which  might  have  been  employed  w^ell  and  honourably  here. 
*  Plus  habet  hie  vita?,  plus  hal>et  iJle  vice/ 


Art*  VII. — Historical  Outline  of  the  Establkkment  of  the  Turks 

in  Europe,  London.  8vo.,  1S28. 
T^HIS  Outline,  which  is  cleariy  and  elegantly  written,  and  which 
^  IS  commonly  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Lord  John  Russell,  may 
be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  readers  who  want  leisure  or 
opportunity  for  referring  to  the  bulky  works  from  which  the 
author  has  drawn  his  statements.  The  subject  is  one,  we  need 
not  say,  of  special  interest  attlie  present  moment. 

Fifteen  years  have  nearly  elapsed  since  the  great  conflict 
which  terminated  the  struggle^i  of  the  revolutionary'  war,  and 
the  federal  interests  of  Europe  are  yet  in  a  condition  in  which  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  c*>iilinue,  destitute  of  any  orderly 
combination,  and,  in  many  particulars,  portendiug  considerable 
chang€i5.  For  an  orderly  combination  of  federal  interests,  which 
should  afford  security  to  the  independence  of  the  several  slates,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  alliances  should  have  been  formed,  the 
distinct  object  of  which  should  be  the  protection  of  that  inde|>cn- 
dence  against  some  specific  danger,  and  that  these  alliances  should 
be  strengthened  by  a  community  of  concern  in  some  common  ar- 
rangement. In  the  federative  system  which  has  perished,  the 
Barrier  Treaty  constituted  such  a  combination  ;  and  the  situation  of 
the  Netherlands,  as  determined  by  tliat  treaty,  atiorded  tlie  com- 
mon concern,  which  connected  the  Empire  witli  the  tMO  maritime 
govcrmnents  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Dutch  provinces,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  ambition  of  France.  In  the  present  state  of  Europe 
HO  arrangemeut  of  this  kind  is  discoverable  ;  the  several  states  are 
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connected  by  treaties,  but  in  these  treaties  there  is  not  any  combi- 
nation directed  to  the  attainment  of  a  comnion  object*  Even'  man, 
moreover,  may  see,  that  the  Spanish  pentiisnla  must  shortly  pay 
the  grievous  penalty  of  despotii>ni  and  bigotry  in  stiflVring  all  the 
calamities  of  revolution,  The  Turkiijh  empire^  too,  is  tottering 
to  it3  base,  and  cannot  long  maintain  itself  against  the  pressure  of 
a  superior  civilization,  to  which  it  will  not,  and  cannot,  assimilate 
itself.  The  situation,  also,  of  Germany,  no  longer  an  empire,  but 
a  loose  and  scarcely  connected  confederacy,  cannot  be  considered 
as  ascertained ;  and  Italy,  pressed  as  it  is  by  the  power  of  Austria, 
and  destitute  of  strength  and  combination,  presents  an  ample  sub 
ject  of  contemplation  to  the  speculative  politician. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  a  subject  of  the  British  government 
19  naturally  prompted  to  meditate  on  die  probable  tendencies  to- 
wards an  orderly  arrangement  of  political  interests ;  and,  with  this 
view,  to  consider  what  has  hitherto  been  done  for  effecting  such 
an  adjustment,  since  the  former  system  of  balanced  policy  was 
destroyed.  England  is  too  powerful  to  be  a  timorous  spectator 
of  passing  events ;  too  deeply  interested  in  the  general  concerns 
of  the  world  to  be  indifferent  to  their  issues. 

Almost  ibrty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  monarchy  of  France^ 
the  mother-goverument  of  the  principal  states  of  Europe,  yielded 
to  the  agency  of  causes  which  had  long  been  undermining  its  in- 
stitutions, and  at  length  accomplished  their  overthrow.  Such  a 
revolution  could  not  be  effected  without  the  aid  of  a  wild  spirit  of 
democracy  which,  when  encouraged  by  its  own  success,  menaced 
Witli  subversion  and  ruin  the  establishments  of  odier  governments, 
though  in  themselves  not  ill  accommodated  to  the  interests  of  na- 
tions, and  not  fitted,  by  the  grossness  of  prevailing  abuses,  to  pro- 
voke the  spirit  of  innovation  by  which  they  were  assailed.  To  tl*e 
violence  of  French  democracy  the  British  empire  became,  almost 
necessarily,  an  object  of  early  liostility.  The  ancient  rivalry  of 
the  two  countries,  inflamed  in  the  struggle  of  the  separation  of 
America,  generated  animosity*  The  very  freedom  of  the  British 
government  which,  by  satisfying  every  reasonable  desire  of  liberty, 
should  have  protected  it  against  a  nnschievous  desire  of  ch ange, 
exposed  it  to  the  dangerous  influence  of  a  democratic  revolution  ; 
because,  under  a  free  government  there  must  always  be  found 
persons,  disposed  to  push  to  excess  the  principles  of  freedom, 
and  such  persons  cannot,  under  such  a  government,  be  debarred 
from  opportunities  of  propagating  their  opinions.  It  bt'came, 
therefore,  indispensably  necessary,  that  Euj;land  should  oppose 
herself  early  and  perseveringly  to  the  revolutionary  frenzy  of 
France,  as  to  a  principle  of  disorder  and  ruin,  which  could  not 
Otherwise  be  restrained  from  extending  its  operation  over  Knrope, 
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and,  especially,  from  breaking  down  and  destroying  the  very  ajyltitH 
of  interior  liberty,  and  of  free  and  independent  policy. 

Long  and  desperate  was  the  contest  thus  wagctl  by  a  govern- 
ment of  regulated  freedom  against  a  great  people  convulsed  by 
internal  agitations,  and  eager  to  spread  among  mher  nations  the 
misery  of  their  own  disorders.  The  spirit  of  democracy  was, 
indeed,  after  a  few  years,  subdued  by  its  own  excesses.  A  military 
ilcsputism,  however,  the  natural  progeny  of  an  unrestrained  licen- 
tiousness of  liberty,  while  it  suppressed  the  interior  struggles  of  , 
the  revolution,  poured  upon  other  countries,  in  a  more  concentrated 
and  potent  form,  the  malignant  violence  which  was  no  longer 
directed  to  the  excitement  of  domestic  disturbance.  The  rage  of 
conquest,  accordingly,  succeeded  in  tlie  minds  of  the  French  to  the 
fury  of  democracy;  the  glare  of  military  triumph  so  dazzled  a 
vain  people,  that  the  miseries  by  which  it  was  purchased  were  not 
regartled;  and,  strange  to  say,  there  were  still  persons  to  be  found, 
even  among  ourselve-s,  who  could  imagine  that  the  despot  of  France 
might  be  a  useful  ally  to  the  friends  of  freedom. 

While  the  British  empire  continued  to  maintain,  with  unshaken 
constancy,  the  sacred  cause  of  independence,  the  stales  of  the 
continent  yielded,  one  after  another,  to  the  violence  of  France. 
The  day  of  retribution,  however^  at  length  arrived.  The  thirst  of 
dominion,  rendered  insatiable  by  gratification,  provoked  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  on  tlie  ^onc  part,  and,  on 
the  other,  would  compel  the  nobles  of  Russia  to  sacrifice  their  own 
revenues,  by  enturmg  into  a  combination  for  excluding  Great  Bri- 
tain from  the  commerce  of  the  continent.  Aided  by  llie  popular 
feeling  in  the  south,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  taught  the  ablest 
of  Buonaparte**  lieutenants,  Uiat  they  were  no  longer,  as  they  had 
vainly  imagined,  invincible  :  assisted  by  the  severities  of  an  inhos- 
pitable climate,  Ru>$sia  utterly  ruined  a  most  formidable  army,  led 
on  to  their  destruction  by  Napoleon  himself;  and  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  in  which  at  length  the  British  general  encountered  our 
great  adversiary,  finally  decided  tiic  contest,  and  reduced  France 
to  the  humiliation  of  submitting  to  be  occupied  for  years  by  the 

mies  of  her  enemies* 

In  this  manner  was  concluded  the  struggle,  humediately  preced- 
ing the  period  of  time  which  is  the  subject  of  our  inquiry.  In  this 
Struggle,  all  the  eftbrts  of  our  government  were  necessarily  hostile; 
our  confederacies  were  coaUtions  for  combining  military  operations, 
not  adjustments  of  tlie  interfering  interests  of  stales  for  the  main- 
tenance of  security  and  peace*  It  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
idjustnicnt,  in  the  commencement  of  wliicli  were  concluded  the 
treaties  of  Vienna  and  of  Paris* 

Wbeo  the  great  atruggle  had  reached  its  termiDatioQ,  it  became 
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the  duty  of  the  powers  confederated  in  resisting  the  violences  of 
French  ambition^  to  collect  together  the  shattered  members  of  the 
Buropean  system*  and  to  endeavour  to  form  them  iuto  a  combined 
arrungemeiU,  by  which  the  general  security  of  nulions  niiglit  thence* 
forward  be  maintained.  This,  however,  no  treaties  then  concluded 
could  adtiquately  accomplish.  At  the  close  of  a  war  which  had 
raged,  with  little  interruption,  more  than  twenty  years,  the  states 
of  Europe  could  not  be  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  they  I»ad 
been  before  the  commencement  of  the  struggle.  Many  establish- 
ments had,  in  that  fong  and  disastrous  interval,  been  wholly  over- 
thrown; many  boundaries  of  nations  had  been  removed  iu  the 
ravages  of  hostile  aggression  ;  many  urgent  claims  of  compensation 
for  past  suffering  had  been  created  in  the  arduous  contest.  The 
negotiators,  therefore,  while  they  laboured  to  re-establish,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  former  relations  of  states,  were  compelled  to  intro- 
duce various  changes,  that  their  arrangements  might  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  existing  circumstances  of  Europe. 

It  is  tlie  best  praise  of  the  negotiators  employed  in  this  most 
important  adjustment,  that  they  should  have  departed  as  little  from 
the  ancient  order  of  governments  as  the  necessity  of  preseut 
circumstances  would  pennit.  The  ardently  speculative  may 
complain,  that  they  did  not  at  once  establish  a  system  o(  political 
relations,  which  might  ensure  the  long  continuance  of  general 
tranquillity,  by  providing  for  the  future  exigencies  of  Europe, — 
We  believe,  however,  this  to  have  been  a  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  far  transcended  the  ability  of  human  wisdom ;  for,  to  the 
gradual  changes  which  time  alone  must  have  w  rought  m  the  sys- 
tem of  Europe,  had  been  superadded  the  various  revolutions  effected 
in  the  violence  of  a  tremendous  and  protracted  struggle.  It  is  a 
just  observation  of  Mr.  Burke,  that  no  nation  ever  came  out  of  zi 
War  precisely  as  it  had  engaged  in  the  contest.  What  then  must 
have  been  the  changes,  when  all  the  nations  of  Europe  had  been 
engaged  for  years  in  a  struggle  of  various  success,  m  which  alt 
their  energies  were  exerted,  and  tlie  object  was  universal  empire 
or  national  independence! 

The  French  revolution  had  early  overwhelmed  the  Nether- 
lands and  destroyed  the  independence  of  the  Dutch  ;  it  had 
next  crushed  the  Empire  of  Germany,  establisliing  in  its  place  the 
Confederacy  of  the  Khine,  as  a  dependency  of  France,  and  the 
instrument  of  ulterior  aggressions;  and  out  of  tlie  spoils  of  Poland 
it  bad  constituted,  not  a  restored  kingdom,  but  a  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
to  be  a  frontier-post  for  watching  the  movements  of  Russia.  These 
changes  it  was  impossible  wholly  to  undo  ;  and  all  that  negotia- 
tion could  then  accomplish^  was  to  accommodate  them,  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  to  the  future  IraiMiuillity  of  Europe.     The  phy* 
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sJcian  cannot  frame  tlie  constitution  which  demand  a  to  be  rescued 
from  ihe  ravages  of  disease  ;  ueillier  can  llie  statesnian,  at  his 
pleasure,  create  the  political  establishments  Mhich  he  would  com- 
bine  in  an  arrangement  favourable  to  the  security  and  tlie  happi- 
ness of  nations- 

For  remedying  the  mischief  done  iu  the  subjugation  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  the  Dutch  provinces,  a  khigdoni  of  the  Ne- 
therlands was  constituted,  in  which  these  should  be  conipretiended 
under  a  common  sovereignty,  and  compose  a  monarchy  of  sufficient 
stability.  The  time  had  passed  away  in  which  these  countries  had 
formed  the  link,  connecting  the  interests  of  Austria  and  of  Great 
Britain;  for  the  system  itseU\  which  w^as  held  togetlicr  by  lliat  link, 
had  perished.  All,  therefore,  which  the  actual  pohcy  of  Europe 
required,  or  admitted,  was  to  give  those  provinces  such  a  combi- 
nation and  solidity  as  might  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves 
in  any  new  arrangement  of  tlie  general  interests  of  Europe.  Nei- 
ther did  any  reason  exist  why  the  commercial  interestsof  the  other 
Netherlands  should  conthnie  to  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  tiie  Dutch 
states,  for  tlie  Barrier  Treaty,  of  which  that  sacrifice  had  been  a 
main  stipulation,  had  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  would  not,  indeed, 
have  been  accommodated  to  any  actual  policy.  To  Austria,  the 
final  loss  of  these  distant  provinces  was  of  small  importance,  and 
was  satisfactorily  compensated  by  cessions  of  other  territories. 

The  Germatiic  empire  it  wai* quite  impracticable  to  re-establish 
%vitii  any  efficiency;  and  tomakcthe  attempt  would  have  been  a  mere 
waste  of  diplomalic  eftWt.  That  empire  had  long  so  entirely  lost 
all  its  combination  that,  as  a  connn unity,  it  had  been  but  a  name. 
Among  its  members,  besides  several  stales  of  considerable  strength, 
were  two  powerful  monarchies,  one  of  w  liich,  on  tlie  suppression 
of  tlie  Germanic  empire,  liad  even  assumed  to  itself  the  impi/rial 
dignity;  and  all  that  policy  could  suggest  in  a  case  of  so  great 
embarrassment,  was  to  ustablisb  a  Germanic  confederacy  for  pre- 
sent regulation,  leading  to  future  events  to  develope  some  new 
arrangement  which  might  possess  more  union  and  efficiency,  llie 
efficiency  of  the  federative  constitution  of  the  empire  had,  indeed, 
belonged  to  a  period  of  time  preceding  the  stipulations  of  the 
barrier  treaty ;  for  it  had  consisted  in  furnishing  to  the  independent 
governments  of  Europe  those  relations  of  federal  combination 
which,  from  the  interior  policy  of  Germany,  had  been  previously 
Iransfi&rred  into  tlie  international  policy  of  states. 

Russia,  which  had  suffered  so  much,  and  hud  done  so  much,  in 
resisting  and  overpowering  the  domination  of  Erance,  had,  in  the 
hour  of  triumph,  a  fair  claim  to  considerable  advantages,  which 
were  accordingly  bestowed.  Miiiand,  which  blockaded  its  capi- 
tal^ waSj  abav^  all  things,  iinpoitaiit  eveu  to  its  Bccurity*    This 
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territory  was  accordingly  transferred  to  it  from  Sweden,  an  abun- 
dant compensation  being  provided  for  the  latter,  by  transferring 
Norway  to  its  dominion,  and  thus  uniting,  under  one  monarchy^ 
the  ^bole  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  The  Duchy  of  War* 
»aw,  too,  was  oRenstve  to  this  great  empire,  as  obstructing  its 
comniunicaliun  with  tlie  southern  governments,  and,  in  truUi,  a 
banier  erected  against  its  power.  The  purpose  of  its  formatioti 
had,  indeed,  ceased  with  the  overthrow  of  the  French  power,  of 
which  it  had  been  a  dependency.  With  the  change  of  political 
circumstances,  it  accordingly  changed  its  political  relation,  and 
became  a  dependency  of  Uussia,  instead  of  looking  to  France  for 
protection.  That  Russia  should  thus  have  been  brought  into  an 
immediate  contact  vvjlh  Austria,  has  been  objected  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  year  1815;  but,  if  Russia  is  to  be  the  state,  the 
dread  of  wliich  should  furnish  a  principle  of  combination  lo  the 
new  system  of  Europe,  she  ought  assuredly  to  be  placed  in  con- 
tact with  some  powerful  slate,  that  the  apprehension  of  encroach- 
ment may  be  immediately  excited,  and  a  resistance  promptly 
opposed. 

As  the  formation  of  die  Duchy  of  Warsaw  had  taken  from 
Prussia  almost  all  its  portion  of  the  territory  which  had  once  been 
Poland,  that  state  was  to  seek  its  compensation  in  anotlier  quar- 
ter. Hanover  was,  however,  to  be  restored  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
glaud,  and  the  compensation  could  be  found  only  in  transferring  to 
Prussia  the  half  of  Saxony,  which  was  also  a  more  desirable  ac- 
quisition, as  it  served  to  connect  the  parts  of  a  much  scattered 
dominion.  Denmark  and  Saxony  were  thus  the  scapegoats  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  the  former  having  been  deprived  of  Norway  to 
satisfy  tlie  claim  of  Sweden.  Austria,  for  the  loss  of  her  portion 
of  Poland,  found  compensation  in  acquisitions  of  Italian  terri- 
tory; and  both  Austria  and  Prussia  were  strengthened  by  the  ac- 
cession of  various  districts,  which  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Congress  in  tlie  fnial  reduction  of  the  French  territory,  and 
might  be  exchanged  for  uthei"s  more  suited  to  their  convenience. 

In  this  arrangement,  imperfect  as  it  unavoidably  is,  some  indi- 
cations of  a  future  system  of  federative  policy  appear  to  be  already 
discoverable.  It  seems,  for  example,  to  be  sulficiently  plain,  that 
tlie  predominance  to  be  apprehended,— (and  uo  system,  it  is  con- 
ceived, can  exist  without  the  predominance  of  »ome  one  great 
state  exciting  the  apprehensions  and  generating  a  combination  of 
the  rest,) — is  not  now  that  of  France,  but  of  Russia  ;  this,  indeed| 
an  extended  arrangement,  comprehending  the  whole  of  Europe^ 
would  naturally  require.  \V  hen  the  relations  of  a  federative  policy 
were  not  protxrly  extended  beyond  the  middle  and  southern  go- 
vernments of  Europe,  those  of  the  north  being  but  indirectly  and 
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occa!*ionally  concenied  in  iham,  France  was  tlie?  grand  object  of 
appH'Iieiision  ;  but,  in  a  larger  conibimition,  in  which  the  interests 
of  all  should  be  directly  iuchided,  Russia  must  clalui  the  pre-emi- 
nence ;  for  this  great  euipiie  possesses  at  once  t\w  .singular  iid- 
vantage  of  being  itself  unassailable,  and  resources  abundantly 
lufKcieni  for  enabling  it  to  make  formidable  impressions  on  the 
central  and  southern  stales. 

Perhaps  we  may  look  yet  further  into  the  future  development 
of  the  new  system  of  Europe,  in  regard  to  the  part  wliich  may 
belong  to  the  British  empire  among  its  combinations.  The  re- 
storation of  Hanover  has  renewed  that  c<jnnexion  with  tJie  interior 
interests  of  the  continent,  which  Hume,  in  his  Ks.iay  on  the 
Balance  of  Power,  has  long  ago  |jronounced  to  be,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  least  objectionable  and  inconvenient.  Germany,  it  may 
be  remarked,  is  placed  in  the  same  relation  of  vicinity  to  Russia, 
as  to  France;  and,  tlierefore^  a  connexion  with  it  must  have  a 
similar  bearing  upon  a  system^  in  Mhich  the  former  country,  in- 
stead of  the  latter,  should  be  the  |»rinci|>al  object.  The  cession  of 
the  republic  of  the  Ionian  islands  on  the  other  hand,  together  with 
the  |>osse9sion  of  Malta,  already  obtained,  has  given  to  the  same 
empire  an  intimate  connexion  wilh  the  con»mcrciaI  interests  of 
the  Mediterranean,  tlie  olher,  and  probably  hereafter  the  primary 
scene  of  the  exertions  and  intiuence  of  Russia.  Our  insular  em- 
pire, therefore,  appears  to  occupy  positions,  in  which  it  is  spe- 
cially concerned  to  watch  over  the  independence  of  Europe,  being, 
on  the  one  side,  interested  in  maintaining  the  independence  of 
Germany,  the  first  bulwark  of  the  new^  system  against  Russia, 
und,  on  the  oilier,  so  posted  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  to  be  ena- 
bled, as  well  as  interested,  lo  control  every  movement,  which 
might  in  that  quarter  menace  its  security. 

Hut,  though  we  may  perceive  these  tendencies  towards  the  for- 
mation of  a  future  system  of  political  relations,  we  cannot  but 
jKrceive,  tJiat  wo  system  can  yet  be  said  to  bo  actually  formed. 
Such  a  sy stent  cannot  be  said  to  be  formed,  when  several  consi- 
dt^ruble  governments  are  eitlier  menaced  with  speedy  revolution, 
or,  at  least,  destitute  of  the  necessary  consistency,  and  when  no 
settled  arrangement  of  political  relations  has  yet  deleimined,  what 
states  should  be  considered  as  specially  connected  by  connnon 
interests.  The  two  kingdoms  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  are  mani- 
frstly  on  the  \erge  of  revolutioii»  being  driven  to  it  in  the  struggle 
between  a  growing  desire  of  freedom,  and  the  dominion  of  a 
despotic  church,  Turkey  also  is  a  stale  auonjah^us  to  the  general 
order  of  European  society,  iiTcapable  of  advancing  wilh  die  advanc- 
ing improvement  of  the  adjacent  nations,  and  luible  to  be,  at  any 
limei  overwhelmed  by  the  hostility  of  the  great  empire  of  thtj 
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north.  In  the  centre  of  Europe,  too,  we  §ee  a  great  confederacy 
destitute  of  combintition  and  utility,  a  mere  rati/*  ommttB  in  the 
federative  arranginnentfl  of  its  policy.  It  neems  as  if,  in  the  new 
Germanic  contedcracy,  we  tind  another  Poland,  the  weak  part  of 
the  new  combination  of  states;  and  it  is  even  renuirkable,  thiil  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  has  established  in  it  the  lihentvi  vefo  of  the  Polisli 
diets,  by  directing  that  no  change  aftectinj^  the  constitution  »ha!l 
be  ordained  except  with  the  nmuiimous  concurrence  of  tlie  thirty- 
eight  memlj^rs  of  the  confederacy.  The  condition  of  Italy  may 
be  considered  as  receiving  some  degree  of  fitability  from  tlie  influ- 
ence of  the  church  of  Wome;  but  we  find  a  restless  desire  of 
change  pervading  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  we  per^ 
ceive  Austria  watching  anopjwrtunity  of  extending  her  acquisi- 
tions. The  governments  of  Europe,  too,  though  bound  together 
by  numerous  treaties,  have  not  yet  found  their  places  in  an  orderly 
combination ;  the  relations  of  a  system  are  yet  to  be  determined 
by  the  influences  of  events. 

From  this  review  of  the  actual  state  of  Europe,  it  appears  that 
it  may  be  compared  to  that  of  an  embrj^o,  in  which  sonie  of  the 
principal  pails  of  a  future  organization  are  already  perceptible ; 
but  the  general  conformation  is  not  vet  apparent,  and  little  can  be 
discovered  of  the  less  important  members.  Still  the  vital  principle 
actuates  the  mass ;  and,  however  imperfect  and  unshapely  that 
mass  may  be  at  present,  we  may  hope  that  the  figure  of  the  ani* 
mal  will  be  gradually  developed,  and  that  it  shall  at  length  be 
fitted  to  discharge  its  proper  functions,  with  the  efficiency  belong*- 
ing  to  its  kind. 

In  tiu*  formation  of  that  league,  which  assumed  the  title  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  an  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  introduce, 
among  the  slates  of  Europe,  a  new  principle  of  combination.  The 
ostensible  principle  of  thi!«!  confederacy  was  one,  against  which  no 
oilier  objection  could  be  urged,  than  that  it  announced  an  idle  en- 
deavour to  strengthen,  by  a  human  convention,  the  obligation  by 
which  Christian  princes  were  already  bound  to  govern  agreeably 
to  their  Christian  dutie??.  The  real  object,  however,  was  soon  dis- 
covered in  the  eflVuts  exerted  by  the  four  confederating  potentates, 
the  emperors  of  Kussia  and  Austria,  and  the  kings  of  France  and 
Prujjsia,  to  repress  the  tendency  towards  the  establishment  of  re- 
presentative governments,  which  had  been  generated  among  tlieir 
tubjects,  and  even  encouraged  by  themselvc**,  when  the  popular 
sentiment  vvaji  to  be  excited  against  tlie  overwhelming  domination 
of  Napoleon,  Such  an  alliance,  far  from  as^i^ting  in  tiie  dcvi> 
lopment  of  a  system  of  federative  poUcy,  was  directly  repugnunt 
to  the  principle  of  such  a  syBlcni;  for  it  was  a  combination  of  the 
airong,  instead  of  being  a  league  of  the  weaker,  to  resist  j^omc  state 
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formidable  by  su|>erior  power;  am!,  moreover,  it  was  a  combiiia- 
Xkm  fur  iiuitiial  interference,  instead  of  having  for  its  object  the 
maintenance  of  national  independence.  In  such  an  alliance,  the 
free  govenmient  of  Great  Britain  could  not  participate,  because 
it  was  itself  the  model  of  that  representative  system,  to  repress 
^'hich  was  the  object  of  tliis  new  alliance.  It  was  saved  from  the 
contamination  by  the  very  form  of  the  treaty,  for  the  confederating 
monarclis,,  in  the  true  spirit  of  arbitrar)^  rulers,  cliosc  to  hold  com"* 
nmni cation  without  the  inter\cnlion  of  ministers,  and  the  Sovereign 
of  the  British  empire  had  only  to  reply  to  their  overture,  that  he 
was  precluded  from  such  a  negotiation  by  an  essential  principle 
of  the  government  over  which  he  presided,  requiring  the  responsi- 
bility of  ministers  for  the  acts  of  the  monarch. 

The  Holy  Alliance  was,  in  truth,  an  irregular  re-action,  excited 
by  the  popular  eftoJts,  which  had  been  drawn  fortli  in  the  great 
strnjr^le  for  tlie  independence  of  Europe,  To  this  re-action,  it  wa^ 
rather  the  part  of  the  British  empire  to  oppose  itself, — in  so  far,  at 
least,  as  might  be  done  without  unduly  interfering  in  the  interior 
concerns  of  other  states.  For  such  an  opposition,  the  aifiitrs  of 
the  Spanish  peninsula  soon  afforded  a  fit  occasion,  nor  did  the 
British  government  shrink  Ironi  tlie  discharge  of  the  lionourahle 
duty.  The  I'rencli  government,  supported  by  the  credit  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  opposed  itself  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  con* 
stitution  in  Spain,  and  gave  so  eflectnal  assistance  to  the  party 
wrhich  was  favourable  to  the  ancient  institiuions,  tliat  Spain  has 
continued  to  be  subjected  to  the  double  yoke  of  political  and 
ecck'sia^stical  despotism.  No  claim,  however,  was  made  on  the 
Biitiish  go\ernment  for  support  against  the  interference  of  France  ; 
and  England  contented  herself  witli  watching  the  course  of 
events.  But  the  case  was  ditferenl,  when  the  re-established 
despotism  of  Spain  lent  its  aid  to  overdirowa  liberal  government 
newly  established  in  Portugal,  and  the  ancient  ally  of  Great  Bri- 
tain called  on  our  government  to  assist  in  repelling  the  unwar- 
rantable aggression,  L  nder  all  the  disadvantage  of  a  greatly  re- 
duced establishment,  a  sufficient  force  was  despatched  with  an 
mihesitating  promptness  ;  the  ruffianly  rabble,  which  had  been 
excited  and  amied  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  Spain,  were  speedily 
driven  to  the  boundary  which  tliey  had  violated;  and  Portugal  has, 
by  that  seasonable  and  honourable  interference,  been  left  free  to 
determine,  whether  she  would  adopt  the  institutions  of  liberty,  or, 
by  reject ujg  them,  prove  herself  to  be  not  yet  prepared  for  the 
choice* 

'J'he  Holy  Alliance,  it  may  be  hoped,  has  already  passed  away. 
We  do  not  now  hear  its  unbecoming  title  pretended  as  a  sanction 
of  tinion  ior  political  purposes,  and  we  may  believe  that  the  se- 
veral 
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veral  interests  of  distinct  states  will  henceforth  puide  their  ope- 
rations^ as  if  no  such  league  had  ever  been  concluded.  Thus  far 
we  are  unable  to  discover  auy  distinct  combiuation  of  political  in- 
terests for  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power.  The  ar» 
rangements  of  peace  have,  indeed,  been  all  completed  ;  but  no 
systematic  order  has  yet  been  established  among  tlicm — the  single 
attempt  to  form  a  federative  combination  having  been  made  with- 
out reference  to  a  balance  of  power,  and  even  in  contradiction  to 
its  pnnci|)le.  It  remains  to  be  considered,  in  tlie  third  place, 
whether  tlie  actual  circumstances  of  Europe  present  any  indi- 
cations of  a  tendency  towards  such  a  combination  i  and,  if  any 
such  indications  should  present  themselves,  what  may  be  the  part 
becoming  the  British  govemnient,  as  concerned  iu  maintaining, 
at  all  times,  a  balance  of  interests,  and  the  iudependencc  of 
Europe. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  seems  to  be 
important  to  begin  with  remarking,  that  it  cannot  be  the  part  of 
the  British  governincnt  to  support  cstablii^hmcnts  merely  because 
they  are  old*  When  peace  had  been  at  length  restored,  after  a 
long  struggle  against  violent  luaovatioUf  it  was  nalurul  and  ex|>e- 
dient  that  the  friends  of  order  should  look  around  lliem  for  ihe 
]*emnants  of  ilie  demolished  system,  and  endeavour  to  collect 
these  into  some  arrangement,  as  nearly  as  possible  agreeing  uith 
their  former  relations.  But,  when  this  had  been  done,  it  was 
quite  anodier  question  to  determine,  how  far  it  might  be  expedient 
to  maintain  against  future  changes  llie  arrangement  which  had 
thus  been  formed.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  fragments  of  the  shat- 
tered system  of  Europe  could  not  at  once  be  reduced  to  a  com- 
binatiun  titled  to  maintain  the  independence  of  states,  far  less 
could  they  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  renew  the  relations 
by  which  they  had  beeu  previously  connected.  Many  changes  of 
territory  had  been  made,  which  could  not  be  annulled  ;  many 
otliers  had  become  necessary  for  satisfying  claims,  which  could  not 
be  disregarded  ;  and,  in  these  changes,  the  interests  and  the  re- 
sources of  states  had  experienced  alterations  which  required  new 
arrangements*  The  cry  of  legitimacy  was  natural  iu  Uic  tir&t  le- 
establishment  of  peace,  as  opposed  to  the  wild  spirit  of  inno- 
vation, by  which  Europe  had  been  so  long  and  so  violently  agi- 
tated ;  but  iu  a  changed  world  the  most  fitrcnuous  fritud  of  oider 
must  accommodate  his  mind  to  the  changes  by  Mhich  lie  is  sur- 
rounded, and  content  himself  witli  adhering  to  ancient  institutions 
only  in  so  far  as  they  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  existing  cir* 
cumstauces* 

From  this  consideration  we  collect  tlie  satisfactory  conclusion, 
that  it  caunot  be  the  proper  office  of  Uie  British  goveniment  to 

be 
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be  the  cliampion  of  establishments,  which  have  censed  to  be  suit* 
able  to  \he  spirit  and  tirruni!^taiices  of  the  n^c.  It  is,  iiuk-ed,  on 
the  contr«Tr%%  tlje  high  fund  ion  of  llic  niowt  improved  |;:(>vei  nmcnt 
of  tlie  i'lmv  to  foster  in  others  the  piiuciples  ol'  a  hberal  consti- 
tution, by  cxiiibiting  to  theni  its  various  advantages,  in  the  vast 
augmentation  of  the  pub  ho  resources,  and  in  the  increased  dig- 
nity and  happiness  of  all  the  classes  of  society.  Such  a  govern- 
ment, therefore,  onglit  not  to  lend  its  aid  for  maintaining  esta- 
blishnienb^  Mhich  Mould  fibntruct  the  progress  of  iniprovetnent 
anioog  other  states  ;  and,  happily,  we  may  infer  from  the  consi- 
deration of  the  actual  circumstances  of  Euro|ie,  that  there  is  not 
anything  sufficiently  settltd  in  \u  present  condition  to  justify  an 
interposition  whicli  nij*;ht  liave  3Uch  a  tendency.  The  despotisms 
of  Spain  ami  Portugal  may  be  left  to  |>msue  their  headlong  course 
of  revolution,  without  any  interference  in  support  of  these  ill- 
constituted,  though  long-established  govcrnmcnt*^^ 

A  yet  more  urgent  reason  for  a  cautious  niodc ration  of  foreign 
policy  is  this,  that  the  general  relations  of  Europe  appear  to  be 
m  a  crisis  of  transition  from  one  federative  combinatinn  to  anotbefj 
80  that  at  present  the  statesman  could  not  guide  his  conduct  by 
any  acknowledged  principle  of  international  policy.  If  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  federative  system  is  yet  to  be  formed,  the  states- 
man must  be  directed  by  a  consideration  of  that  which  is  yet  to 
be,  rather  than  of  that  whicli  actually  exisla  ;  and  his  counsels 
should,  therefore,  be  coutrouled  with  the  caution  which  befila 
our  uncertainty  concerning  events  possibly  yet  distant,  and  cer- 
tairdy  not  yet  commenced. 

In  the  first  period  of  the  federative  policy  of  Europe,  Austria 
was  the  object  of  apprehension,  and  against  the  t»vetbearing  power 
of  the  Cierman  emperor  every  efl'ort  of  mdependence  was  directed. 
In  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  a  new  system  of  policy  was  consti- 
tuted in  Europe,  I'Vance  beginning  at  tiiat  time  to  be  the  object 
of  general  alarm,  and  of  adverse  confederation.  The  war,  which 
attended  the  fall  of  llie  French  monarchy,  has  plainly  given  occa- 
sion to  a  new  order  of  things,  in  which  Russia,  not  France,  is  to 
hold  the  predominance.  I'he  governnierit,  therefore^  which  should 
now  seek  to  restore  those  relations  of  mlernatioual  policy,  which 
had  suhsifited  before  the  revolution  of  IVance,  would  act  with  as 
little  sagacity  as  if  William  III.,  the  antagonist  of  Louis  XIV,, 
had  sought  the  alliance  of  the  French  King,  for  repressing 
the  inordinate  ambition  of  the  German  Em[*eror.  But  though 
Russia  should  now  become  the  main  f»bject  of  political  appre- 
hension, the  several  gnverumcnls  of  Eurnpc  are  yet  so  far  from 
being  prepared  for  entiring  into  the  iiecessar}'  arrangements,  that 
the  priiici[>nl  among  them  have  been  recently  engaged^  jierhaps 
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arc  stil!  engaged,  with  that  govermncut  in  the  connexion  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  Europe  does  not,  therefore,  at  this  time  present  an 
oppumuiity  for  forming  the  combinations  of  a  system  of  federative 
policy.  The  several  governments*  have  not  yet  discovered  their 
places  ill  the  new  arrangement,  and  any  present  attempt  to  unite 
^  number  of  them  in  a  federati^^  alliance,  would  be  prematura 
and  nnavailing. 

What  then  is  the  conduct  which  political  prudence  would  pre- 
scribe to  the  British  empire  in  such  a  state  of  things  ? — to  adliere 
to  the  faith  of  existing  treaties^  and  to  be  cautious  in  committing 
itself  in  new  engagements,  which  might  at  no  long  interval  be 
found  inconsiijteut  with  its  interests,  and,  we  will  add,  with  itj 
duties.  Without  lidclity  in  the  observance  of  treaties  no  govern- 
ment can  mainlaiu  that  iulluetice  which  should  belong  to  a  state 
seeking  to  protect,  by  a  confederacy,  the  general  independence. 
Fidelity  is  to  such  a  state,  not  merely  a  moral  obligation,  but  a 
direct  and  positive  interest,  as  essential  to  it'^  political  position  in  the 
republic  of  Europe,  as  the  faithful  discharge  of  its  pecuniar)  en- 
gagements is  indispensable  to  its  commercial  credit,  Tlte  British 
empire  is,  indeed,  in  its  domestic  institutions  the  grand  eiiemplar  of  i 
an  imitating  world,  and  it  would  ill  become  such  a  state  to  adopt,  in 
its  foreign  policy,  a  shifting  and  insidious  conduct,  which  could 
be  referred  only  to  llie  mean  craft  of  self-interest.  But  wliile 
existing  engagements  are  inviolably  maintained,  prudence  forbids 
to  contract  any  others  in  an  unsettled  state  of  things,  which  might 
be  repugnant  to  our  best  interests  in  some  new  combination  of  | 
circumstances,  possibly  very  soon  to  be  developed.  Europe 
ippeurK  to  be  at  present  destitute  of  a  federative  system,  the  old 
s>item  having  been  crushed  and  broken,  and  a  new  system  not 
having  yet  been  formed.  It  even  appears  that  Europe  is  actually 
in  a  transition  to  a  new  combination  of  foreign  policy,  in  which 
the  political  positions  of  lis  principal  slates  may  be  entirely  re*  ' 
versed,  the  apprehensions  and  the  corrfederations  of  its  govern* 
ments  being  directed  towards  a  different  oliject.  In  such  a  trnri-. , 
«ition  it  must  be  the  wisdom  of  the  BritiMh  government  to  observe 
witli  a  vigilant  raution  the  course  of  events,  to  interpose  only  so 
far  as  it^  own  obligations  or  interests  may  indispensably  recjuire, 
and  to  postpone  every  etfort  of  fcileralive  policy,  until  some  move* 
ment,  plainly  tending  towards  the  formation  of  a  federative  system, 
shall  appear  to  have  actually  occurred. 

This  conduct^  we  have  Uie  gratification  of  remarking,  has,  in 
fict,  been  hitherto  ol>served  by  the  British  government  in  regard 
to  thr  two  kingdoms  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Even  the  occu- 
pation of  Spain  by  a  French  force,  however  glaring  the  \iolatioil 
of  national  independence,  did  not  provoke  the  interposition  of 
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our  pjoveninieiit.  No  federative  system  had  been  combined,  wliiclt 
the  British  government  would  have  been  bound  in  policy  to  main* 
tain,  and  no  demand  of  its  assistance  was  made,  in  right  of  an 
existing  treaty.  The  case  of  Portugal  was  different,  aud  «o  was 
the  conductor  the  British  government.  No  system  of  federative 
pobcVj  indeedy  had  yet  been  formed,  but  an  ancient  alliance^ 
strengdiened  by  recent  services,  subsisted,  whicb  bound  os  to 
assiijt  that  state  against  aggression.  The  assistance  was  accord- 
ingly aftmded^  with  a  promptness  honourable  to  Uie  fidelity  and 
to  tiie  spirit  of  our  governnient — it  has  been  witlidrawn  since  ex- 
ternal hostility  ceased  to  he  apprehended.  If  any  man  ask,  what 
has  been  gained  by  the  interposition,  we  reply,  that  we  have 
gained  tlje  inestimable  praise  of  being  zealously  faithful  to  our 
engagements. 

A  crisis,  however,  appears  to  have  at  length  arrived^  in  which 
the  federative  poHcy  of  Europe  may  be  expected  to  assume  a  de- 
terminate and  consistent  form.  Tiie  condition  of  Turkey  pro- 
mises to  bring  into  collision  the  interests  of  Russia,  and  of  most 
of  the  other  considerable  governments  ;  and,  since  Russia  seems 
to  be  the  power,  which,  in  the  new'  arrangement  of  the  federative 
policy  of  Europe  will,  probably,  hold  the  pre-eminence,  such  a 
collision  can  scarcely  tail  to  generate  a  combination,  in  which  the 
relations  of  the  several  governments  shall  be  mutually  adjusted* 
It  is  a  favourable  characteristic  of  the  present  crisis,  that  this,  its 
bearing,  may  be  with  so  much  probability  (\ireseen  and  anticipated; 
for  the  governmenb  to  be  involved  in  the  combination  may  be 
thereby  enabled  to  determine  coolly  and  deliberately  on  their  plans 
of  action,  instead  of  being  merely  hurried  onward  by  the  current 
of  events. 

In  deliberating  concerning  the  policy  at  this  time  to  be  ob- 
served in  regard  to  Turkey,  the  consideration  first  presenting 
itself  to  an  educated  mind  is,  that  the  occasion  of  contest  is 
aftbrdtd  by  the  misgovernment  of  a  territory,  with  Mliich  all  our 
notions  of  intellectual  culture  are  intimately  associated.  That 
Greece,  the  land  of  literature,  of  philosophy,  and  of  independence, 
should  be  at  tliis  day  trampled  under  the  feet  of  ignorant  barba- 
rians,  her  people  so  crushed  by  oppression  that  the  iron  has  en* 
tered  even  into  tlxe  soul,  and  has  destroyed  the  lineaments  of  a 
once  noble  character,  is  most  painful  to  every  man  who  is  sen- 
sible of  the  benefits  anciently  conferred  on  the  human  race  by 
its  illustrious  inhabitants.  But  policy  is  a  cold  and  passionless 
principle,  w  hich  must  not  be  atlected  even  by  generous  emotions* 
Ftue  policy  is,  indeed,  the  universal  justice  of  nations;  for,  as 
ordinary  justice  would  prescribe  to  an  individual  the  conduct 
lihicJi  might  best  promote  his  own  interest,  without  violating  the 
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rights  of  others,  so  genuine  policy  would  direct  the  statesman  to 
seek  the  advantage  of  the  state  which  tie  admiuisters,  only  so  far 
as  might  uot  infringe  the  fair  pretensions  of  other  states  with 
which  it  is  connected*  To  the  determination  of  the  present  ques* 
tJon  it|  in  reality,  avails  as  little  that  the  former  inhabitants  of 
Greece  established  a  strong  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  posterity, 
as  on  an  inquest  concerning  the  death  of  an  individual  it  would  be 
im|x:)rtaiit  lo  urge,  that  his  ancestor  had  been  distinguished  as  a 
benefactor  of  his  species. 

Laying  aside,  therefore,  as  irrelevant,  every  consideration  of  the 
ancient  glory  of  these  unhappy  provinces,  we  must  now  coolly 
and  dispassionately  inquire,  Mhat  is  the  true  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  a  people  situated  as  the  Greeks  are  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  subject  to  a  barbarous  and  oppressive  dominion,  but  a 
dominion  connected  with  our  own,  and  with  other  governments, 
by  existing  and  acknowledged  treaties. 

The  government  of  Turkey,  however  alien  from  the  Christian 
states  of  Europe  in  its  civil  institutions,  and  yet  more,  in  its  re- 
ligion, had  entered  into  connexion  with  one  of  those  states,  even 
before  any  system  of  federative  policy  was  yet  combined  among 
them.  Francis  I.,  of  France,  in  his  anxiety  to  procure  assist- 
ance against  the  Emperor  Charles  V,,  first  overcame  the  repug- 
nance generally  felt  to  entering  into  alliance  with  infidels,  and 
concluded  a  treaty  of  mutual  support  with  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople, rrom  that  lime  the  Turkish  empire  continued  to  act  as 
a  check  on  the  empire  of  Germany  until  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  or  during  a  hundred  and  sixty-three  years ;  the 
peace  of  Carlowitz^  concluded  in  the  year  1099|  having  first 
humbled  the  pride  of  the  Ottomans.  The  connexions  formed 
with  tlie  Turkish  empire  by  Christian  states  were,  however,  yet 
but  occasional,  and  that  empire  couhl  not,  during  all  diis  time, 
be  considered  as  actually  admitted  into  the  fccierative  policy 
of  Europe.  But  when  Turkey,  at  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  had 
ceased  to  be  formidable,  the  states  of  Christendom,  as  Koch  ob- 
serves, became  desirous  of  retaining  the  Turks  in  Europe,  rather 
than  expelling  them  from  it.  It  was  perceived  that  some  advantage 
redounded  to  the  good  order  of  Europe  from  their  occupancy  of 
a  European  territory;  ambassadors  from  Christian  govenimenta 
accordingly  resided  at  the  Turkish  court,  to  manage  the  interests 
of  their  respective  countries  ;  and  thus  an  empire  of  unbelievers 
and  barbarians  became,  though  in  a  qualified  sense,  a  member 
of  that  general  combination  of  European  states,  by  which  tliey 
were  formed  into  a  sort  of  federative  republic. 

The  influence  of  the  admission  of  the  Porte  into  the  federa- 
tive combination  of  Europe,  was  most  sensibly'  felt  in  tlie  great 
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struggle  of  the  Russian  govcriiment  wilh  ihc  invading  army  of 
FrancCi  when  a  peace,  ciiticiiUy  concludecJ  by  Turkey,  cli^engjiged 
an  anny  of  Russians,  which  hud  buen  eniph>yed  on  the  Danube, 
and  enabled  lliat  people  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  French 
host.  The  separate  intere^it  of  Turkey  would  have  prompted 
ihe  goveiiiment  of  that  country  to  persevere  in  a  contest,  in  wliicli 
the  enemy  wa5  at  tlie  same  tin»e  end>arrasscd  by  a  most  formidable 
invasion  of  another  power.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  under 
the  influence  of  the  relations  of  a  federative  policy  that,  at  that 
roost  important  moment,  the  court  of  Turkey  was  induced  to  con- 
clude a  peace,  which  sent  an  atldilional  army  from  the  south  to 
hang  upon  the  flank  of  the  invaders  of  Kussia,  and  to  complete 
the  work  of  iheii  ruin. 

Tile  question,  therefore^  to  be  discussed,  concerning  Greece, 
b  simply  this  :  have  any  events  occurred  which  should  subject  a 
government,  recognised  as  a  member  of  the  federative  system  of 
Europe,  to  an  interference  of  other  mcmbens  of  that  confederacy 
in  its  domestic  concerns  ?  It  has  been  well  stated  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  that  non-interference  is  the  rule,  and  interference 
tlie  exception.  11  as,  then,  a  fair  case  of  the  exception  actually 
occurred,  or  have  other  governments  interposed,  without  sufticient 
cause,  in  the  domestic  interests  of  Turkey  I 

\N  hen  the  distractions  of  Greece  had  continued  many  years,  the 
tkrce  governments  of  Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  con- 
Chided  a  treaty,  the  object  of  which  was  to  procure  tranquillity 
for  Greece,  on  the  condition  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  Turkish 
government,  as  a  state  in  other  respects  independent,  Tlie  vimhle 
feauU  of  this  treaty  has  been  the  battle  of  Wavarino,  in  which  the 
united  squadrons  of  the  three  allied  powers  destroyed  the  fleet  of 
l^ic  Turks.  With  this  result  we  are  at  present  concerned, — for  it 
is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  treaty,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has 
been  executed  by  actual  interference.  By  the  despatches  of  the 
British  adunral  we  are  told,  tliat  the  immediate  occasion  of  this 
act  of  hostdily  was  a  brutal  war  of  extermination,  which  Ibrahim 
Pacha  wail  then  waging  in  the  Morea.  Our  inquiry  is,  thereforCi 
(aMuming  the  Atinurars  statement  to  be  correct,)  limited  to  this 
consideration,  uhether  a  war  of  extermination,  waged  by  a  go- 
vernment against  any  portion  of  its  own  subjects,  be  a  sufficient 
justi  heal  ion  of  the  interference  of  an  allied  power. 

'Ihe  question  of  the  right  of  interference  is  one  which  could 
not  eicape  the  observation  of  the  writers  of  the  law  of  nations. 
It  has,  acrordhigly,  been  »tated  by  Grotius  (lib.  ii.  cap.  2.3.  ^  B.) 
that  in  a  case  of  extreme  injustice  the  right  of  human  society  shall 
not  be  precluded.  *  At  nou  etiam,'  says  the  founder  of  tlie  law 
of  nations,  when  he  had  maintained  tlie  right  of  a  sovereign  over 
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his  subjects,  '  si  mantfesta  sit  injuria,  si  quis  Busirb,  Phalaris, 
&c.,  ea  in  »iibt1ilos  exerceat,  quae  »quo  nulli  probentur, 
ideo  pra'cliisuui  ciit  jus  luniianae  societatis/  The  opinion  of 
Grotiiis  is  adopted  ;nul  sanctioned  by  FuftVndorf,  who  refers  Jiis 
rcftders  to  it  for  the  solution  of  the  question.  To  limit  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  this  writer  confines  it  to  those  cases  ia 
which  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  slate  may  lawfully  take  arms, 
for  repressing  the  insupportable  tyranny  and  cruelties  of  their  own 
gcy^emoii  (book  viii,  ch.  f>.  ^  14.)  Neither  nt  these  uritem 
appears  to  have  thought  it  iniportaiit  to  consider,  v^-liether  the 
inierfering  slate  were,  or  were  not,  fX^naeeled  by  any  treaty,  with 
the  government  of  llje  oilier.  No  treaty  concluded  with  a  foreign 
state  can  be  supposed  to  have  such  a  case  in  cx>tttemphttion ; 
neither  can  the  positive  conventions  of  governments  be  conceived  to 
supersede  the  obligation  of  that  more  general  rightof  huuian  society, 
on  which  their  own  authority  must  depend  for  all  its  validity. 

The  right  of  interfering,  in  cases  of  extreme  injustice  and 
oppression,  being  thus  estabUshed,  no  hesitation  can  be  felt  in  ap- 
plying it  to  such  a  case  of  brutal  extermination,  as  has  been  al- 
leged, by  the  British  admiral,  as  tlie  occasion  oi  his  recent  inter- 
ference in  behalf  of  llie  Greeks.  But  there  certainly  are  «ome 
things  in  his  statement  that  must  be  farther  explained.  Though  he 
has  represented  the  Ottoman  fleet  as  having  committed  an  act  of 
aggression  in  liring  the  tirst  shot,  it  seems  manifest  to  common 
sense,  that  the  entrance  of  an  armed  fleet  into  a  port,  already  oc- 
cupied by  the  Turks,  was  the  real  aggressioti  *  and  tbejustilicatioEi 
of  the  admiral,  and  of  the  allied  powers,  must  be  made  good,  not  by 
tlie  fact  of  waiting  to  receive  the  flrst  shot,  but  by  the  necessity 
of  entering  the  port  in  an  abrupt  manner,  if  a  just  purpose  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  effected.  The  same  necessity,  which  justi- 
fled  the  interference,  would  justify,  also,  the  method  in  which  it  was 
exercised,  if  that  method  were  indispensably  necessary  to  its  success. 

It  w'vA  *  untoward  '  that  we  should,  in  any  circumttaocet^  hive 
been  fort^ed  into  a  conflict  with  a  power  with  which  we  were  ac- 
tually connected  by  treaty;  but  still  the  occasion  (if  it  has  been 
ci»rrcctly  stated)  was  one  whicli  we  could  not  contemplate  with 
cold  indiflerence  :  who  could  witness,  unmoved,  the  btitchery  of  a 
people  desirous  to  be  free?  If  the  course  of  events  has  been 
fairly  represented,  we  must  consider  as  *  unto  wan!/  not  the  oc- 
currence otdy,  but  the  inefliciency  of  the  conflict;  in  other  words, 
lament  that  the  ilestrnction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  was  not  eflectual 
to  ilie  deliverunce  of  the  (ircrks  from  the  extreme  violence  to 
which  they  hat!  been  subjected,  and  that  the  remnant  of  the  shifis 
of  the  enemy  bad  found  means  and  opportunity  to  carry  away  into 
slavery  a  considerable  number. 
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.  There  is,  however,  another  and  a  larger  vjtw  in  which  many  arc 
disposed  to  regard  the  conflict  of  Navarino  as  unsatisfactory  and 
embarra'ising,  considering  it  as  having  tended  to  the  undue  ag- 
grandisement of  Russia,  and,  coiisequeotly,  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  equihbriuni  of  Europe^  This  is  a  consideration  Mhich  well 
deserves  to  be  examined.  If  that  conflict  did,  indeed,  tend  to 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and  thereby  to  endanger  th© 
general  independence,  it  was  mischievous  in  its  uhimale  operation, 
how  ever  justifiable  in  regard  to  its  immediate  occasion  and  principle, 
liefore,  however,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  victory  of  Navarino 
lias  disturbed,  or  has  tended  to  disturb,  the  general  equilibrium  of 
Europe,  it  must  be  shown  that  lliere  is  actually  existing  a  fede- 
rative system  liable  to  be  so  dhsturhed.  The  contrary  may,  w^e 
apprehend,  be  clearly  established.  A  federative  system  supposes, 
not  merely  a  number  of  states  mutually  connected  by  treaties, 
but  a  number  of  states^  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  bound  by 
a  common  interest  to  resist  the  enc roach  me nts  of  some  one  more 
powerful  than  the  rest  Russia  may  be  considered  as  from  this 
time  the  predominant  stale,  but  M*e  nowhere  discover  an  associa- 
tion of  other  states  combined  in  some  common  principle  of  re- 
sistance. There  is,  therefore,  at  present  no  systematic  distribu- 
tion of  states,  by  which  a  balance  of  power  may  be  nuiintaiued. 
Even  the  principle  of  such  a  distribution  is  non-existent,  for  we 
do  not  see  any  common  interest  acknowledged  among  govern- 
ments, unless  it  be  that  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  would  be 
subversive  of  external  independence,  as  of  internal  freedom. 

The  world  has  as  yet  witnessed  but  one  perfect  example  of  a* 
fiystem  of  federative  policy ;  for  the  combination  opposed  to  the 
ambition  of  tlje  house  of  Austria  was  blended  with  the  interior 
constitution  of  the  German  empire,  from  which  it  had  emanated. 
The  single  example  of  a  federative  system  supporting  itself  by  its 
own  inherent  energy,  is  that  which  was  constituted  by  U  illiam 
II L,  in  opposition  to  tlie  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  From  this  alone, 
therefore,  we  muj^t  form  our  judgment  in  framing  a  coujeclure  con- 
cerning the  future  policy  of  Europe.  We  must  consider  what  was 
the  essential  nature  of  that  arrangement,  and  then  reflect  in  what 
manner  a  corresponding  arrangement  may  now  be  eftVcted, 

In  Uiat  system,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces were  confederated  to  resist  the  power  of  France ;  and,  in 
thin  confederacy,  they  were  finally  bound  together  by  the  barrier 
treaty,  which  constituted  the  Spanish  iSclhcrlaudy  the  bond  of  their 
political  union.  Here  we  see  a  number  of  states  closely  combined 
for  a  »pecific  purpose,  and  a  paiticular  territory  placed  in  ciicum- 
Stances  so  peculiar,  tliat  each  of  the  confederating  powers  had  a 
specitil  inlercist  in  maintaining  the  existing  arrangement^  while  that 
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lerritory  was,  beyond  others,  exposed  lo  the  encroach ine ills  of  the 
cammon  enemy.  lly  this  treaty,  the  emperor  acquired  the  ilomi- 
iiion  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  which  were,  however,  to  be 
niaintained  as  a  barrier  for  the  Dutch  slates.  Great  liritaiii  being 
bound  to  afl'ord  ussistance  in  the  ca^e  of  a  war ;  and,  by  the  same 
treaty,  the  commercial  interest  of  these  provinces  was  sacrificed  to 
the  two  maritime  governments,  so  that  the  three  confederating 
powers  were  all  interested  in  supporting  the  convention.  We 
perceive,  therefore,  that,  in  the  only  perfect  example  of  a  federative 
policy,  there  was  not  merely  a  confederacy  of  a  number  of  states 
lo  restrain  the  encroachments  of  one  more  powerful  and  more 
ambitious  tlian  the  rest,  but  also  a  special  bond  of  union  formed 
by  so  connecting  these  states  in  the  maintenance  of  a  common 
arrangement,  tliat  each  should  find  its  own  separate  interest,  either 
of  teiTJtory,  of  security,  or  of  commerce,  in  defending  that  part  of 
the  |K>litical  order  which  was  immediately  exposed  to  aggression. 

In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  no  arrangement  of  this  kind  is 
yet  discoverable.  The  several  governments  arc  connected  by 
treaties,  but  they  are  not  combined  in  any  detenntuate  order  of 
political  interests*  They  resemble  a  number  of  individuals  who 
have  met  together  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  have  agreed  to  live  in 
peace  and  amity^  but  have  not  yet  entered  into  the  relations  of  any 
common  government.  In  such  a  situation,  the  goveniments  of 
Europe  have  yet  to  learn  what  is  that  general  order  which  conle- 
derating  states  should  have  an  interest  in  maiutajning,  and  what  is 
the  precise  interest  by  which  each  should  be  concerned  hi  main- 
taimng  a  league  for  their  common  protection.  Where  these  things 
are  not  determined,  there  can  be  no  fedexative  system. 

The  operations  begun  in  Greece  seem  to  us,  far  from  menacing 
the  destruction  of  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  to  be  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  process  by  which  it  may  eventually  be  adjusted. 
Tlie  governments  of  Europe  cannot  long  continue  to  be  connected 
only  by  treaties,  without  any  orderly  combination  of  political  inte- 
rests, any  more  than  a  multitude  of  individuals,  not  united  under 
the  restraint  of  civil  government,  could  continue  to  li%'e  together  in 
the  relation  of  general  amity.  Some  predominant  state  must  arise 
atnong  governments^  as  some  powerful  and  ambitious  man  would 
aitse  among  individuals ;  and  tixed  combinations  of  policy  must  be 
formed  and  established  among  governments,  as  the  interests  of 
individuals  would  require  to  be  protected  by  civil  institutions.  To 
us  it  seems,  that  the  Turkish  empire  may,  in  the  new  order  of 
things,  be  found  to  hold  Uie  same  place  which  the  Spanish  Nether^ 
lauds  held  in  the  old ;  and,  instead  of  menacing  Europe  with  dis- 
order and  calamity,  to  be  the  very  state  in  which  its  interests  shall 
tiud  the  means  of  their  adjustment  and  combinattoii, 
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Russia  lias  long  looked  to  ihe  digmenibermcnt  of  Turkey,  as 
nfTorditig  llie  op|K»rtu!iily  of  her  own  most  v[iliia!>lt*iiggraiidiseiiieiit; 
Au»»tnu  is  eager  to  obtain  possesHion  of  the  Sclavoiiiaii  provinces 
borderin«r  her  own  territories,  and  ndjacent  to  Itnly,  her  favourite 
object ;  France,  connected  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  desirous 
of  acquiring  the  advantages  of  commerce,  looks  with  hope  and 
expectation  to  the  independence  of  Greece  ;  and  Great  Britainj 
interested,  generally,  in  the  protection  of  commerce,  and,  specially, 
in  the  maintenance  of  her  own  maritime  importance,  must  regard, 
M'itJi  anxious  appi*ehension,  every  power  whicli  should  seek  to  ob- 
tain a  predominance  in  a  country  so  fuvonrably  situated  for  niari* 
time  purposes.  Here,  then,  is  a  country,  in  which  Ilussia  seeks 
to  magnify  her  already  vast  dominion,  and  where  Austria,  France, 
and  Great  liiitain,  have  each  a  direct  and  urgent  interest  in  re- 
straining and  moderating  her  encroarhmeuts*  Here,  therefore, 
we  may  conclude,  the  politicnl  iutrrc!^ts  of  these  great  powers  will, 
in  some  manner  or  other ^  l»c  brought  to  an  adjustment,  and  a 
regular  and  efficient  combination  of  federative  policy  be  at  length 
constituted. 

In  the  succession  of  a  new  confederacy  of  policy  to  that  which 
perished  in  the  wars  of  the  i-'rench  revolution,  and,  indeed,  had  even 
previously  lost  the  principles  of  itsrombiiiation,  it  might  be  expect* 
etl  by  those  Mho  believe  in  the  improvenieiitof  mankind,  that  some- 
thing more  perfect  should  be  discoverable.  This,  at  least,  we  may 
perceive  in  the  case  w  hich  we  arc  contemplating.  By  the  barrier 
treaty,  the  Spanish  Nethcriands  served,  indeed,  as  a  connecting  link 
to  bind  together  the  interests  of  the  powers  confederated  against 
France,  but  to  this  combination  the  interest  of  those  provinces  them- 
ielves  wassacriticcd,for  they  were  by  that  treaty  preckidcil  from  ma- 
ritime commerce.  Iff  in  the  new  political  order,  the  independence 
and  consequent  prosperity  of  Greece  should  be  the  political  bond, 
no  such  sacrifice  would  be  made,  but  Europe  would  fin*l  its  com- 
mon advantage  in  the  highest  improvement  of  the  very  country  to 
which  it  shouUi  be  indebted  for  the  combination  of  its  internatroual 
policy*  Another  important  atlvantage,  also,  might  perhaps  result 
from  such  an  an-angemenl*  The  country  of  adjustment,  if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed,  would  not  in  this  case  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  system,  as  in  the  arrangemeut  coustiluted  by  the 
banier  treaty,  but  would  be  an  exterior  state,  ho  that  theagilalions, 
to  which  the  adjustment  might  occasionally  be  expoi^ed,  would 
not  necessarily  convulse  the  entire  system.  An  invasion  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  fonner  system,  wonid  unavoidably  have  pro* 
duced  a  general  commotion  throughout  Europe ;  but  bostilities 
commenced  by  any  power  in  Greece,  however  destructive  of  the 
geneial  equilibrium;  w  oidd  not  be  felt  by  any  of  the  confederating 
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powers  as  u  blow  struck  at  iu  own  security  and  separate  inde'» 
pendeijce. 

l^t  it  not  tlien  be  imagined,  that  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
requires  her  to  maintain  at  M  events  tlie  dominion  of  Turkey,  and 
thus  to  link  her  fortune  with  the  permanence  of  Ottoman  barba*^ 
rism.  It  is  the  true  interest  of  Great  Britain,  that  an  orderly 
combination  of  Efovemments  i^hould  be  formed  which  should  gua- 
rantee the  independence  of  all.  This  is  the  honourable  object  for 
which  she  has  slrugj^rled  in  the  conHictsof  war;  this  is  likewise  the 
object  for  which  she  should  struggle  in  tlie  negotiations  of  peace, 
or  the  long  struggle  of  war  would  have  been  maintained  in  vain. 
But  this  object  is  not  attained  by  the  governments  of  Europe  in 
their  present  state  of  incoherence,  in  which  no  two  states  can  be 
said  to  have  any  common  interest,  or  any  determinate  relation* 
The  purpose,  for  which  the  dominion  o(  France  was  overthrown, 
is  not  yet  accomplished.  Europe  is  independent,  but  that  iude* 
pendence  has  no  guarantee  of  its  continuance*  7^hc  deliverance 
of  Greece,  by  giving  occasion  to  a  combination  of  three  great 
powers  for  its  protection,  may  furnish  this  guarantee,  and  thus 
complete  the  arrangement  of  the  policy  of  Europe. 

We  have  not,  therefore,  any  reason  to  comider  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  Russia,  which  might  be  the  result  of  interference  in  the 
concerns  of  Turkey,  as  necessarily  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  British  empire.  If  this  aggrandisement  should  be  balanced 
by  a  reciprocal  adjustment  of  interests,  why  should  it  be  prejudicial 
to  any  one  state  I  ITie  interest  of  Great  Britain,  in  particular,  is 
that  other  nations  should  be  independent  and  prosperous ;  and  the 
independence  and  prosperity  of  uations  are  best  protected  by  the 
reciprocal  adjustments  of  a  balanced  policy,  which  secure  to  each 
the  prompt  assistance  of  others,  as  they  tre  connected  by  a  com* 
mon  interest  in  some  collective  arrangement.  In  the  present  state 
of  Europe,  no  stale  can  be  said  to  have  any  certain  means  of  de* 
fence  beyond  its  omi  separate  power,  because  there  is  not  any 
combined  system  of  political  interests  on  which  it  can  rely  for 
assistance ;  it  may  form  an  alliance,  as  an  cmergenry  may  render 
it  necessary,  but  it  is  not  previously  assured  of  receiving  support, 
in  virtue  of  an  existing  confederacy  of  nations,  actuated  by  a  sense 
of  a  common  interest,  and  forward  to  avert  any  danger  by  which 
any  of  them  might  be  menaced.  By  entering  into  a  new  arrange- 
ment, of  which  the  independence  of  Cj recce  !<hould  be  tlir  object, 
the  British  empire  would  receive  advantage,  tiisit,  as  a  connnercial 
nation,  from  this  augmentation  of  the  general  prosperity  of  Europe; 
and|  secondly,  as  llie  guardian  of  the  general  security,  in  a  com- 
bined adjustment  of  the  political  interests  of  the  great  governments 
of  Europe. 

No  rtfilcctiug  man  can  believe  that^  aniidst  tlic  general  progress 
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of  luiinan  ioiprovemeut,  the  fine  countries  of  Europe,  whicli  are 
com  pre  lien  tied  in  the  l\irki.sh  empire,  can  long  remain  in  their 
present  barbarism  mi*\  wretchedness*.  Let  not  a  subject  of  tlie 
Britii^li  government  believe  that  this  empire  Ima  a  real  interest  in 
the  perpetuation  of  abuses  so  grievous.  It  seems  to  be  the  iiigh 
function  of  our  government  to  present  to  oilier  nationi*  the  model 
of  their  political  improvement,  us  it  had  previously  maintained  for 
them  that  independence  without  which  improvement  nmst  be  sought 
in  vain.  The  taith  uf  treaties  sin  mid,  indeed,  be  reripected,  but 
tills  is  a  distinct  consitderation,  Tiie  question  now  connidered  is, 
not  whether  we  should  disregard  the  obligation  of  existing  treaties, 
but  whether  we  should  so  lirmly  attach  ourselves  to  the  present 
order  of  things,  that  we  should  see  no  safety  in  a  change  which 
might  raise  up  a  people  of  Christians  Into  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty-  It  is  not  the  duty  of  our  government  to 
agitate  other  countries  by  instigating  them  to  speculative  changes ; 
but  neither  can  it  be  our  duty,  or  our  interest,  to  link  our  fortune 
with  abuses  because  tliey  exist,  and  to  oppose  ourselves  to  a  pro- 
gressive improvement,  which  seems  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the 
moral  government  of  God.  For  ourselves,  if  the  independence  of 
Greece  were  secured  by  a  confederacy  of  Austria,  France,  and 
Great  Hritain,  we  sliould  not  entertain  any  appreheuiiion  on  ac- 
count of  any  aggrandisement  which  political  events  might  confer 
upon  Russia  in  another  part  of  the  'I'urkish  empire. 

It  most  fortunately  happens,  that  the  question  concerning  Greece 
may  probably  be  settled  without  involving  the  Christian  govern- 
ments of  Europe  in  any  considerable  hostilities.  The  sanguinary 
and  protracted  struggle  with  France  is  too  recent  in  recollection, 
and  the  burdens,  which  it  has  Imposed,  are  still  too  heavily  op- 
pressive, to  suffer  those  governments  to  be  forward  in  committing 
iheir  interests  to  the  dread  arbitrement  of  war.  In  such  circuin- 
atatices,  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  tlieir  relative  pretensions  may 
be  peaceably  adjusted  by  negotiation ;  and  that  a  new  and  more 
perfect  system  of  federative  policy  may  be  quietly  constructed—^ 
more  perfect,  as  comprehending,  in  a  single  combination,  t!ie  Inte- 
rests of  all  the  great  governments  of  Europe,  without  sacrificing 
the  prosperity  of  any  territory  to  the  advantage  of  others,  and, 
also  as,  on  that  very  account,  less  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
operation  of  tliose  changes  which  time  must  introduce  into  all  the 
combinations  of  human  wisdom.  Nfvr  can  It  f^il  to  Inspire  gene- 
mi  hope  and  confidence  of  a  favourable  termination  for  the  Im- 
peiHting  or  incipient  crisis,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  that  the 
iutcrestji  of  England  are  placed,  on  such  a  momentous  occasion, 
under  the  guidance  of  such  an  eye  and  arm  as  we  now  see  at  the 
helm  of  the  state. 


Akt.  VII  I. — Chronological  History  of  the  fVest  Indies^   By  Capt. 
Thomas  Soiithey,  Commander,  Koyal  Navy,     3  vols.     1827* 

T^HIS  is  the  unpretending  work  of  a  seaman,  collected,  as  he 
-  telb  uSj  *  out  of  autliors  both  ancient  and  modern,  with  great 
care  and  diligence,'  and  arranged  in  the  manner  bt^t  suited  to  so 
broken  a  subject^ — the  plan  comprehending  '  the  whole  of  the 
Columbian  islands;  for^  as  they  belong  to  different  European 
powers,  and  as  some  even  of  those,  which  are  subject  to  the  same 
crown,  have  liule  or  no  connexion  with  each  other,  there  is  no  other 
natural  or  convenient  order,  wherein  their  history  can  be  composed, 
than  that  which  a  chronological  scries  offers.*  They  are  chronicler 
^bich,  it  might  be  thought,  neither  Spaniard^  nor  French,  nor  Engr 
lishman,  could  contemplate  without  some  emotions  of  shame  for  his 
country,  and  humdiation  for  his  kind :  so  much  violence,  so  much 
cruelty,  so  much  injustice  are  recorded  there,  with  so  little  to  re- 
lieve the  melancholy  register.  Were  the  history  of  Spain,  and 
France,  and  Great  Britain  to  perish,  as  that  of  the  great  early 
monarchies  of  the  world  has  perished,  and  only  these  colonial 
annalg,  fur  these  three  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  dis- 
covery of  tlie  islands,  to  be  saved  from  the  wreck,  what  opinioa 
could  posterity  form  of  the  three  nations,  as  to  the  degree  of  civi- 
lization which  they  had  attained,  tlieir  policy,  their  lehgion,  and 
tlieir  arts  !  But,  however  little  there  may  be  to  ennoble  tins  portion 
of  history,  llie  subject  is  not  without  an  interest  of  its  own,  and 
more  especially  at  this  time. 

The  discovery  of  America  was  an  event  of  wliich  tlie  great  im- 
portance was  immediately  apprehended.  A  new  world  was  opened 
to  imagination  and  enterprise  ;  the  ambitious  looked  thither  to 
llie  concjuest  of  kingdoms,  and  the  rapacious  to  their  plunder; 
science,  imperfect  as  it  was,  had  its  votaries  then  as  well  as  now, 
who  cheerfully  encountered  any  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  ;  and  if,  among  the  ministers  of  rebgion,  tiiere 
were  some  who  made  their  profession  a  cloak  for  cupidity  and 
cruelty,  there  were  others  who  went  and  laboured  faithfully  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  with  a  Christian  temper  and  a  Christian  heroism 
which  might  more  dian  comjiensate  for  die  errors  of  their  corrupted 
faiUi.  'i'houghtful  men  who,  from  their  quiet  studies,  regarded 
the  affairs  of  the  world  with  a  deeper  interest  than  is  feh  by  those 
that  are  actively  engaged  in  it,  were  moved  to  tears  ^  wlien  tliey 
looked  to  tl)e  indeiinite  prospects  that  seemed  opening  upon  man- 
kind* 

*  IVter  Mftrtyr,  wriiinj^  to  Pompouius  Lfftu»^  «iy« :  '  Pr^  ^ili^  j 
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kind.  Indefinite  they  might  well  appear,  for  it  was  a  world  of 
wonders  that  had  been  tbimd,  where  velerau  soldiers  went  in  &carch 
of  a  fountain  wludi  sliould  restore  them  to  youth,  and  Cohimbus 
himself  believed  that  he  had  approached  the  terrestrial  paradise — 
thai  the  body  of  fresh  water  in  whieli  he  found  hifiiselfj  when  in 
the  Bocas  del  Dragon,  came  fruni  the  garden  of  Eden  (the  river 
Pison,  he  would  suppose  it  to  be,  *  which  compasseth  the  whole 
land  of  Havilah,  whtn?  there  is  gold,  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is 
good') ;  and,  although  he  despaired  of  ascending  so  high,  was  per- 
naps  not  without  a  hope  that  he  might  come  within  sight  of  the 
cherubim's  flaming  sword, 

A  veiy  able  autl  eloquent  writer,*^  whose  work  we  have  already 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  has  recently  argued,  that 
the  '  work  of  planting  the  nations  was  not  performed  when  the  earth 
Mm  full  of  inhabitants,  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  was  a  compa- 
rative void ;  not  by  nations  whose  numbers  were  the  greatest,  bul 
the  fewest  ^m\  most  scattered  :  in  ages  of  ignorance  or  iu  times  of 
strife  and  oppression  j  and  that,  as  the  population  of  the  different 
nations  has  increased,  the  necessity  of  these  wanderings  has  dmii- 
nished;*  There  is  some  confusion  here,  both  with  regajd  to  Scrip- 
tural and  later  history.  It  is  true  that  the  earth  was  comparatively 
a  void,  wlien  it  was  divided  in  the  days  of  Pelcg  ;  but  that  was  not 
an  age  of  ignorance,  for  primal  (ruths  retained  the  freshness  of  their 
impress  upon  the  heart  of  man,  ond  the  righteous  lived  in  the  light 
and  sunshnie  of  a  visible  dispensation.  *  The  visible  characters  of 
this  great  Ijook  of  nature,*  says  Jackson  of  Newcastle,  *  were  of 
old  niortf  legible,  the  external  significations  of  Divine  Power  more 
sensible  and  apter  to  imprint  their  meaning — both  purposely  fitted 
to  the  disposition  of  the  world's  non-age/  And,  in  later  times,  the 
nuthor  seems  not  to  distinguish  between  the  migratory  movements 
of  barbarian  hordes^  or  armed  nations,  and  the  colonial  settlements 
of  civilized  states.  Whether  Egypt  sent  out  colonies  to  India,  or 
was  itself  colonized  from  thence,  is  a  question  which  there  seems 
little  hope  that  M.  Champollion  or  Or.  Young  will  be  enabled  to 
decide;  but,  in  either  case,  the  colonizers  were  not  an  ignorant  race. 
In  a  later  age,  when  the  history  of  colonization  begnis,  colonies 
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are  found,  as  might  be  expected,  to  Imve  proceeded  from  the  most 
nourishing,  and  enterprising,  and  intelligent  people — the  PhoenW 
ciaus  and  the  Greeks,  So,  too,  when  the  appointed  time  for  thd 
discover)'  of  America  was  come,  it  was  not  by  Scandinavian  or 
Norman  sea-rovers  that  the  way  was  opened,  but  by  the  Spaniard*^ 
m  the  age  of  their  greatest  prosperity  and  highest  civilization — ^thc 
only  people  in  whom  heart,  and  will,  and  power,  could  have  been 
found  for  the  work  which  was  to  be  done,  and  during  the  only  age 
m  which  they  were  thus  qualitied,  by  Uieir  virtues,  their  vices,  and 
their  political  station* 

No  person,  who  contemplates  history  with  a  religious  mind,  can 
fail  to  remark  the  striking  rei*emblance  between  the  condition  of 
the  more  civilized  American  nations  at  the  time  of  the  discovery^ 
aiid  of  tlie  Canaanites  when,  in  like  manner,  the  measure  of  their 
iniquities  was  full.  The  enormities  to  which  the  Spaniards  put 
an  eni\  in  Mexico,  and  those  otl»er  states  wherein  the  Aztec  my* 
tbology  prevailed,  were  such,  that  even  the  victories  of  Cortes  may 
b€  regarded,  with  complacence,  as  a  dispensation  of  mercy  to  the 
people  themselves.  The  superstitions  which  existed  in  ihe  hierar* 
chical  despotisms  of  South  America  were  not,  at  first  sight,  so  re- 
volting to  humanity,  because  they  did  not  exhibit  a  regular  course 
of  human  butchery  upon  so  extensive  a  scale;  but  there  was  the 
same  root  of  evil  there,  bringing  forth  fruits  of  death.  Systems  as 
degrading  to  human  nature  as  those  of  the  great  Asiatic  kingdoms 
hod  been  firmly  established  there,  and  were  rapidly  increasing  in 
exteut  and  power  j  and  all  these  were  connected  wilh  schemes  of 
priestcraft  more  or  less  inhuman.  And  throughout  the  whole  con- 
tinent, in  every  grade  of  society,  from  the  rudest  thbes  on  the  Ori- 
noco to  the  higidy  artilicial  fabrics  of  p*jliiy  under  the  Zippas,  the 
Zaques,  and  the  Inca«,  sucli  abominations  were  practised,  not  as  act* 
of  individual  wickedness,  but  as  belonging  to  the  laws  or  customs  of 
tlie  people  and  of  tlie  slate,  that  even  the  Quesadas  and  the  Pizar- 
ro«  appear,  when  these  things  arc  considered,  to  have  been  minis- 
ters of  divine  justice,  while  they  themselves  were  monsters  of 
cruelty,  deserving  the  execration  of  mankind,  lliis  is  no  extenua- 
tion of  dieir  guilt*  As  regards  human  sutl'ering,  the  remedy,  while 
if  continued,  was  worse  than  the  disease ;  the  tyranny  which  they 
substituted  was  more  cruel  than  that  which  they  subverted — it  in* 
flicted  wider  misery,  and  implied  a  greater  degree  of  guilt  in  the 
agents;  for  they  sinned  against  knowledge.  Long  ere  tliis,  indeed, 
the  good  would  have  immeasurably  preponderated,  if,  in  the  great 
struggle  between  good  and  evil  at  the  time  of  ihe  Reformalioo, 
Spain  had  chosen  tlte  better  part.  But  fium  tlie  time  when  its 
civil  and  religious  liberties  Mere  destrojed,  the  root  of  its  strength 
began  to  decuy^  and  the  cauker  was  felt  in  the  remotest  ramifica- 
tbns,  "  o  2  There 
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There  are  some  historians  (M.  Guizot  may  be  instanced  as  the 
ablest  of  the  class)  who  carry  the  iiitluence  of  general  causes  too 
far,  considering  ineii  as  entirely  the  creatures  of  the  circumstances 
wherein  they  are  placed,  and  regarding  them  rather  as  the  puppets 
of  a  fatal  necessity,  than  as  accountable  beings,  to  whom  it  has 
been  free  to  choose  between  good  and  evil.  Hojieless,  as  well  as 
lielple»!j,  would  be  the  condition  of  humanity  if  diis  were  true  ;  and 
one  consequence  of  a  philosophy  as  false  as  it  is  iiijuriotis,  wouUl  be 
to  render  history  useless  for  all  purposes  of  example,  liul  bless- 
ings and  curses  are  set  before  us,  and  nationS|  like  individuals,  are 
judged  according  to  their  ways. 

In  the  first  age  of  their  colonial  Iii story,  the  Spaniards  appear 
in  ilieir  worst  character,  and  the  Spanish  govern ineiit  in  its  best* 
Neither  good  intentions,  nor  good  laws,  were  wanting  on  its  part: 
both  were  frnstrateil  by  the  rapacity  of  its  agents,  and  by  its  own 
insane  pretensions  to  universal  dominion — ^a  scheme  in  which,  for 
half  a  century,  it  was  zealously  seconded  by  the  most  active,  most 
influential,  most  intriguing,  and  most  mischievous  order  of  men  in 
the  Romish  church.  They  served  it  thus,  because  it  was  to  th^ 
shaven  and  stiorn  head,  and  the  triple  crown,  as  much  as  to  Castillo 
and  Leon,  that  Columbus  had  given  a  new  world.  \\  hen  he  said 
to  die  Catholic  kings  that  there  could  not  be  a  richer  country,  nor 
a  more  cowardly  people  than  he  had  discovered  for  them,  and  that 
tliey  were  as  much  masters  of  it  as  they  were  of  Xeres  or  Toledo, 
and  that  the  fountam  of  gold  was  there,  he  lold  ihem  dat,  whoever 
had  gtihl  might  do  with  it  whatever  he  wished  in  this  world,  and 
open  w  ith  it  the  gates  of  Paradise  in  the  other :  * — a  passage  which 
the  modern  editor  of  his  papers  assures  ns,  is  in  conformity  with 
many  texts  of  Scripture.  This  most  rich  empire  of  the  Indies, 
God,  says  Oviedo,  hatJ  reserved  f(»r  our  fortunate  emperor  Charles 
v.,  that  its  weal  ill  might  be  employed  in  hLs  Catholic  designs  and 
armies,  and  that  liis  holy  intentions  and  aims  against  inliiMs  and 
heretics  might  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  that  the  flag  of  Spain 
might  be  celebrated  for  the  most  victorious,  respected  for  the  most 
glorious,  feared  for  the  most  powerful,  and  loved  as  the  most  wor- 
thy to  be  loved  in  the  universe. 

'  Such  power  and  majesty  in  any  Christian  prince  as  is  now  manifest 
in  him,  has  never  till  now  heen  seen  under  heavt^n.  And,  therefore,  it 
IS  to  he  expected  that,  in  a  short  time,  we  ghall  see  brought  under  the 
sceptre  of  our  Caesar  all  that  is  wanting  for  attaining  to  the  height  of 
universal  monarchy.  Ami  that  tliere  shall  be  no  kingdom,  nor  seet> 
nor  land  of  false  belief,  which  mil  not  be  hujnbled,  and  brought  under 
obedience  to  his  yoke.   And  I  »ay  not  this  concernmg  unbehevers  oidy. 
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Imt  of  those  also  who  call  tliemselves  Christians,  for  ihey  will  not  refuse' 
to  acknowledge  our  Caesar  for  their  superior,  as  they  ought,  and  as  God 
has  ordained,  seeing  that  he  has  valiant  soldiers  and  people  in  abundance, 
and  wealth  enough  to  distribute  among  them/ 

Acting  ujion  ihe^e  pretenisions,  the  Spaniards  brought  a  host  of 
enemies  against  the  colonies,  and  weakened  their  hold  upon  the 
New  World  by  extending  it.  In  consequence  of  the  latter  cause, 
the  decline  of  their  first  colony  was  us  rapid  as  its  progress  had 
been« 

Next  to  the  paramount  object  of  introducing  the  Romish  faith, 
the  government  was  intent  upon  establishing  in  the  colonies,  with- 
out delay,  the  laws  and  municipal  mstitutions  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. When  a  city  was  to  be  founded,  the  first  form  prescribed  was, 
with  all  solemnity,  to  erect  a  gallows,  as  the  first  thiug  needful ;  and, 
in  laying  out  the  grountl,  a  site  was  marked  for  the  priscm  as  well 
as  for  the  church.  Ample  pro\ision  was  made  for  churches  and 
convents ;  and  monks  and  friars,  in  the  first  age  of  the  con- 
questjf,  were  some  of  the  best  colonists  who  could  be  sent  out, 
going  to  take  up  their  pennanent  abode  there,  and,  therefore, 
snaking  more  provision  for  future  comfort,  than  those  who  were 
looking  eagerly  to  return  with  llteir  wealth  to  Europe.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  soon  St.  Domingo  was  stocked  with  European  ani- 
mals, and  with  produce  designed  for  the  European  market. 

*  In  what  land,'  says  Oviedo,  *  has  it  ever  heen  known  or  heard  of, 
that  in  so  short  a  time,  and  in  countries  so  distant  from  our  Europe,  so 
many  cattle,  and  so  many  goods  of  the  earth,  should  be  produced,  and 
in  such  great  abundance,  as  we  A^nth  our  oi^ti  eyes  have  seen  in  these 
Indies,  brought  hitjier  over  such  wide  seas?  The  which  this  land  hath 
not  received  a^  a  stepmother,  but  even  more  like  a  true  mother  than 
that  which  sent  them  forth  ;  for  some  of  them  are  produced  in  greater 
quantities,  and  of  better  kind,  than  in  Spain  itself,  as  weU  animals  useful 
for  the  service  of  mau,  as  corn  and  pujse,  and  fruits  and  sugar,  and 
canafistola.  The  beginning  of  these  things  came  from  Spain  in  my 
days ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  they  have  multiplied  so  greatly,  that  ships 
return  to  Europe  laden  with  sugar,  and  canafistola,  and  hides.* 

This  led  him  to  observe^  seeing  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
country,  that  a  king  of  Hispaniola  might  soon  have  greatly  the 
advantage  over  a  king  of  Sicily  or  of  England  !  The  first  cargoes 
that  llie  ships  carried  back  to  Spain  consisted  of  sugar.  In  the 
year  ISSo,  tliere  had  been,  within  three  and  twenty  years,  twenty 
fight  sugar  mins  erected,  exceeding  anything  that  was  then  known 
of  the  kind  in  '  any  island  or  kingdom,  whether  of  Christians  or 
imbelievers/  The  cane  was  introduced  from  the  Canaries,  whidier 
ihe  Spaniards  had  carried  it,  probably  from  their  own  country,  for 
it  Mas  cuUivaled  in  Granada  and  Valencia.  The  Canaries  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies  in  the  first 
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initiiice,  aiid  afterwards  to  thetr  Bettlement,  The  plantain  wai 
taken  to  St»  Domingo  from  thence  in  15 16,  by  Fr.  Tomas  do 
Berlanga,  a  Dominican ;  and  it  was  found  of  gucli  great  utility, 
that  it  was  soon  cultivated  ujion  every  Spanish  property.  Ber- 
langa  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  man ;  and,  for  his  merits, 
was  made  Bishop  of  Castilla  del  Oro,  without  having  solicited,  or 
expected,  and  perhaps,  also,  without  desiring,  any  *<ucli  promotion. 
The  Spaniards  also  introduced  some  Indian  plants  into  their 
own  country,  Indian  corn  was  raised  near  Madrid,  aud  in  many 
parts  of  Andalusia,  and  a  few  years  after  the  discovery,  potalot'S 
were  carried  to  Spain  at  first  as  sweetmeats  and  delicacies.  Tliey 
were  held  the  re  ^  por  muy  singuinr  y  huena  frnfa;  and  Oviedo 
says,  de  anahniier  formn  mn  huena  frntn^  y  se  pucde  prcsentar  a 
{a  Catholica  mn gen  fad  por  mnij  preclado  manjar^  which  is^  being 
interpreted,  that  they  were  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  king. 

*  I  take  it,*  says  the  physician  Monarduii,  in  the  words  of  his  old 
translator,  *  for  a  vittail  of  much  substance,  and  that  they  are  in  the 
midst  between  flesh  and  fruit.  Truth  it  is  that  they  he  windy,  but  that 
is  taken  from  them  by  roastin|r,  chiefly  if  they  be  pat  into  fine  wine. 
There  is  made  of  them  conserra  very  excellent,  as  marniolade,  and 
small  morselles;  and  they  make  potag'es  and  brotha,  and  cakes  of  them, 
very  excellent.  They  are  subject  that  there  he  made  of  them  any  man-^ 
ner  of  conserva,  and  any  manner  of  meat.  There  he  bo  many  in  Spain, 
that  they  bring  from  Velez  Malaga,  every  )'ear  to  Seville,  ten  or  twelve 
caravels  laden  with  them/* 

Having  been  so  successfully  cultivated,  and,  as  appears,  in  con* 
sideruble  requeit,  the  question  naturally  occult,  wherefore  so  valu« 
able  a  root  should  have  fallen  into  disuse  in  that  country;  perhaps, 
because  properties  were  ascribed  to  il  which  must  have  made  it 
forbuldcu  food  for  certain  classes  of  the  community,  and  disreput- 
able for  others.  It  is  amusing  to  tind  La  bat  describing  potatoes 
a  hundred  years  ago,  as  cultivated  in  Western  Africa,  an  J  saying 
of  Uiem,  ^  il  y  en  u  en  Irlandc,  et  en  Angleterre/  and  that  he  had 
«€en  very  good  ones  at  Uochelle. 

*  The  Spaniard^,*  says  this  writer,  *  are  infinitely  more  careful  Litan 
French,  and  other  nations,  in  planting  trees,  and  in  taking  care  of  the 
them  ;  for  it  rarely  iiappens,  when  a  Spaniard  eats  fnnt  in  a  wood»  or 
in  the  open  country*  that  lie  does  not  set  the  stones  or  the  pips ;  and 
thus,  in  the  whole  of  their  country,  an  infinite  number  of  fruit  tree?", 
of  all  kinds,  are  found,  whereas,  in  the  French  quarters^  you  meet  willl 
none/ 

There  is  n  pleasing  exam  [do  of  this  practice  in  the  ver>'  inte- 
resting Hijtlory  of  Bcrnid  Diaz  ;  and  it  is  valuable  also,  because 
it  shows  the  Mexican  priests  in  their  best  |iojnt  of  view. 

*  Juyhd  Newi  qui  of  lU^  N«w«found  World,  Innstaietl  out  9(  i^panbh.  by  J9N1 
FrwujUtfin   1577,  p.  lOJ, 
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*  I  mil  Ttlate  also,*  says  this  brave  aiid  simple -hearted  old  eoldiirr, 
*  how  1  setfiome  OTSinge  pips  near  the  idol-houses,  (in  Grijalva'a  expedi- 
tion,) and  it  was  in  thi^  manner.  Because  there  were  many  mosquitosa 
by  that  river,  I  went  to  stleep  in  a  lofty  idol^house  ;  and,  by  that  honie^ 
I  set  seven  or  eight  pips*  of  orange**,  which  1  had  brought  from  Cuba ; 
and  they  tame  up  well ;  and  it  seems  that  tlie  papas  (or  priests)  of 
those  idols,  took  care  of  them,  when  they  perceived  that  the  plants  were 
unlike  any  of  their  own,  and  protected  them  from  the  ants,  and  watered 
them,  and  kept  the  ground  clean.  I  have  delivered  this  to  remem* 
brance,  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  these  were  the  first  oranges  which 
"were  planted  in  I^ew  Spain  ;  for,  afier  Mexico  was  conquered,  and  the 
people  subject  to  Guacacualco  were  pacificated,  this  waa  held  to  be  the 
test  province,  and  in  the  best  estimadou  of  all  in  New  Spain,  bv  reason 
of  its  mines,  and  for  its  good  port,  the  land  also  being  rich  with  gold, 
and  pasture  for  flocks:  and,  therefore,  it  was  settled  by  tlie  principal 
conquerors  of  Mexico,  and  I  was  one  ;  and  tlien  I  went  for  my  oranga 
trees,  and  transplanted  theni»  and  they  throve  well.* 

ll  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  Spaniards,  who  so  carefully 
ititrodiiced  the  protlucb  of  t!ieir  own  country,  and  of  the  Canarici, 
into  the  new-fumid  woi  Id,  sihould  not  have  altempled  to  iiaturulize 
the  AnicrJcau  fruits  iu  Spain,  because  this  branch  of  horticidlure 
was  pursued  widi  great  ardour  at  ihat  time,  and  bigltly  patroiuzt^d, 
both  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  countries  willi  which  Spain  wa:s  closely 
connected.  Ferdinand  the  First,  of  Naples,  prided  himself  upon 
the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  fruit  produced  in  his  royal  gar* 
dens,  one  of  which  was  called  Paradise.  Duk«  Herculc!*,  of 
Fcrrara,  had  a  garden  celebrated  for  its  fruits  in  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  Po.  The  Duke  of  Milan,  Lodovico,  carried  this  kind  of 
laiXttry  so  far,  that  he  had  a  travelling  frnil-garden ;  and  the  trees 
WiMre  brought  to  his  table,  or  into  his  chamber,  that  he  might  with 
his  own  hands  gatlier  the  living  fruit.  The  members  of  our  tiorti* 
cultural  society  have  not  retined  so  far  aii  tins. 

Oviedo  extols  the  pine-apple  abtive  all  the  fruits  which  grew 
in  these,  the  famous  gardem*  of  his  time,  and  above  all  that 
he  had  tasted  in  his  travels  in  Spain,  France,  Fjigland,  Germany, 
the  whole  of  Italy,  Sicily,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  whole  of  the  Low 
Countries* 

*  No  fruit/  says  he,  *  have  I  known  or  seen  in  all  tlie^e  parts,  nor 
do  I  think  that  in  the  worhl  there  is  one  better  tfiau  it,  or  equal  to  it, 
ill  all  those  points  which  1  shall  now  mention,  and  which  are,  beauty 
of  appearance,  sweetness  of  smelU  tante  of  excellent  savour  ;  io  that 
thens  being  three  senses  out  of  the  five  which  can  be  graUlied  by  fruit, 
ftuch  is  ita  esceileuie  above  all  other  frutls  or  dainties  iu  the  world »  that 
it  gratifies  those  three,  and  even  the  fourth  also ;  to  wit  the  touch.  Aa 
fur  the  fifth,  that  \s  to  say^the  bewaring,  fruit,  indeed,  cim  neither  hear 
nor  listen,  but  in  its  place  tiie  reader  may  hear  and  attend  to  what  ia 
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Bsid  of  this  fruit,  and  he  will  perceive  that  I  do  not  deceive  myself  in 
what  I  shall  *»ay  of  it.  For  alheit  fruit  can  as  little  be  said  to  possess 
aijy  of  the  other  four  senses,  in  relation  to  the  which  I  have,  as  above, 
spoken,  of  these  I  am  to  be  understood  in  the  exercise  and  person  of 
him  who  eats,  not  of  the  fruit  itself,  which  hath  no  life,  save  the  vege- 
tative one,  and  wants  both  the  sensitive  and  rationai,  all  three  of  which 
exist  in  man.  And  he,  looking  at  these  pines,  and  smelling  to  tbemi 
and  tasting  them,  and  feeling  them,  will  justly,  considering  these  four 
parts  or  particularities,  attribute  to  it  tlie  principality  above  all  other 
fruits/ 

This  is  as  whimsical,  in  its  way,  as  what  Christoval  Acosla  says 
of  the  same  fruit,  in  his  Tratado  *  de  las  Drogm  y  Mfidicinas  de 
las  Indias  Orientates ;  he  says,  that  no  medicinal  virtues  have 
been  discovered  in  it,  and  it  is  good  for  iiotliirig  but  to  eat. 
Our  countryman,  Ligon,  expatiates  upon  this  plant  with  great 
deJi|;hi, 

*  To  close  up  all  that  can  be  said  of  fruits,'  he  says,  *  I  must  name 
the  pine,  for  in  that  single  name  all  that  is  excellent,  in  a  superlative 
degree,  for  beauty  and  taste,  is  totally  and  summarily  included;  and, 
if  it  were  here  to  speak  for  itself,  it  would  save  me  much  labour,  and 
do  itself  much  right.  Nothing  of  rare  taste  can  be  thought  on,  that  is 
not  there,  nor  is  it  imaginable  tlmt  so  full  a  harmony  of  tastes  can  be 
raised  out  of  so  many  parts,  and  all  distinguishable/ 

Then,  after  describing  the  plant  and  its  fruit,  like  a  painter 
whose  eye  was  conversant  with  forms,  and  delighted  in  the  colour- 
ing of  nature,  he  says, 

'  W^hen  we  gather  them,  we  leave  some  of  the  stalk  to  take  hold  by ; 
and,  when  we  come  to  eat  them,  we  first  cut  off  the  crown,  and  send 
that  ciut  to  he  planted  ;  and  then,  with  a  knife,  pare  off  the  rind,  which 
is  so  beautiful,  as  it  grieves  us  to  rob  the  fruit  of  such  an  ornament: 
nor  wouhl  we  do  it,  but  to  enjoy  the  precious  ftiihstanfe  it  contains,~like 
a  thief  that  breaks  a  beautiful  cabinet,  which  he  would  iWbear  to  do, 
but  for  the  treasure  he  expects  to  find  uithin.  The  rind  being  taken 
oif,  we  lay  the  fruit  in  a  dish,  and  cut  it  in  slices,  half  an  inch  thick ; 
and,  as  the  knife  goes  in,  there  issues  out  of  the  pores  of  the  fruit,  a 
liquor  clear  as  rock  water,  near  about  six  spoonfulb,  which  is  eaten 
witli  a  spoon ;  and,  as  you  taste  it,  you  find  it  in  a  high  degree  deli- 
cioua,  but  so  mikl,  as  you  can  distinguish  no  taste  at  all:  but  when  you 
bite  a  piece  of  the  fruit,  it  is  so  violently  sharp  as  you  would  think  it 
would  fetch  all  the  skin  off  your  mouth  ;  but,  before  your  tongue  have 
made  a  jtt-cond  trial  upon  your  palate,  you  shall  perceive  such  a  sweet- 
ness to  follow,  lis  perfectly  to  cure  that  vigorous  sharpness,  and  be- 
tween these  two  extremes  of  sharp  and  sweet,  lies  tJie  relish  and  Ha** 
vour  of  all  fruits  that  are  excellent;  and  those  tastes  will  change  and 
flow  so  fast  upon  your  palate,  as  your  fancy  can  hardly  keep  way  with 
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diem  to  distinguisli  the  one  from  the  other,  and  that  at  least  to  a  tenth 

examinatiun,  for  so  long  the  echo  will  last/ 

Oviedo  was  not  successful  in  liis  attempts  to  can-y  this  fruit  fo 
Spain  ;  and  it  is  related  by  some  other  Mriter*  that  when  one 
had  been  broiiglit,  with  great  care,  in  good  condition,  to  Charles 
V-,  the  emperor,  to  the  confusion  of  Oviedo's  theory,  did  not  like 
its  looks,  or  its  odour,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  to  try  its  eftVct 
upon  the  palate*  Thb  fruit  iiiiglit  be  raised  in  the  south  of 
Spain ^  and  of  Portugal,  with  as  little  care  as  is  required  in  this 
conntf)'  for  melons  and  cucumbers;  but  this  has  not  yet  been 
jiltempted  there*  The  banana  was  introduced  into  Algarve  about 
five  and  tliiriy  years,  by  Mr,  Lempriere,  the  KngHsh  Consul  at 
Faio,  at  that  time.  In  his  f^i/i«f«,  near  that  city,  we  saw  it 
Hourtijhing,  arid  he  t-xpected  that  its  culture  would  soon  become 
general ;  but  evil  days  have  intervened,  nnd  thrown  back  all  im- 
provements of  every  kind  in  the  ill-fated  kingdoms  of  the  pe- 
itinstda. 

But  the  lirst  fruit  that  ever  found  its  way  from  the  tropics  to 
Europe  was  eaten- — before  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  here  in 
England,  and  on  a  '  Christmas-day  in  the  morning,*  according  to 
Master  Olchod.  That  grave  author  of  odd-looking  name  has,  it 
appears,  related  the  fact  in  a  treatise  upon  the  sphere — and  thus 
it  was  :  A  certain  holy  man,  in  this  kingdom,  had  caught  a  devil, 
and  kept  him  in  durance.  In  what  sort  of  trap  he  was  taken, 
and  in  what  Jiort  of  cage  or  prison  kept,  are  points  concerning 
which,  curious  as  they  are  and  worthy  of  inquiry,  no  iulbmuilion 
is  given.  It  appears  unly  that  the  devil  was  uneasy  in  diirairce, 
and  that  being  a  spirit,  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  could  not  have 
delivered  him ;  so  he  bargained  widi  the  holy  man,  wiio,  holy  as 
he  was,  had  a  licoriih  tooth,  and  engaged,  as  the  price  of  his 
deliverance,  to  brmg  him  that  night,  being  the  night  of  Cock 
Mass,  fresh  tigs  from  the  Indies.  The  holy  mouth  watered  at 
this  proposal  ;  the  prisoner  was  enlarged  npou  Ins  paroh^  and 
keeping  it  better  than  Cieueral  Simon,  or  Geniral  L^^'febvre 
Di^snouettcs,  (for  he  was  an  honourable  devil,)  back  he  came 
in  what  is  Hiberno-poetically  called,  no  time  at  all,  with  iigs  fresh 
from  the  tree.  •  Whereat  that  holy  man  gieally  marvailed,  and 
meditatitjg  upon  the  great  mildness  of  temprralure  in  the  region 
where  that  fruit  hati  grown,  and  comparing  it  with  the  rigoious 
cold  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  England,  of  which  country 
he  \ias  a  native,  he  concluded  that  a  land  \^liich  was  so  temperate 
at  Uiat  reason  of  the  year,  must  needs  be  near  the  terrestrial 
paradise;'— coming  thus  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Columbus. 

'i'obacco  found  its  way  slonly  into  use  in  Europe ;  the  intoxi- 
cating ettcct  of  its  &mokc  luubt  have  been  accidentally  discovered, 
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and  the  same  use  was  made  of  that  discovery  as  of  the  deleterious 
exhalalioiis  from  the  chasm  at  Delphi,  '  As  the  devil/  says 
Moitardus,  Mb  a  deceiver,  and  halh  the  knowledge  of  the  virtue 
of  herbs,  so  he  did  show  llie  virtue  of  tliis  herb,  that  by  the 
means  thereof  ihey  might  see  their  imagiuatious  aud  visions  that 
he  hadi  represented  unto  thejn/  But  this  was  not  a  secret  which 
the  priests  could  keep  to  themselves;  what  they  did  for  their  craft,  ^_ 
the  chiefs  and  people  did  for  theh*  gratification ;  they  smoked  ^| 
to  pasH  away  time — to  abate  pain — to  take  away  llie  sense  of  ^^ 
hunger — to  refresh  themselves  after  fatigue — and  as  nnich,  per- 
haps, as  for  any  or  all  these  reasons,  to  make  themselves  drunk 
withal,  and  to  see  virions  and  things  that  represent  themselveii| 
'  wherein  they  do  delight,' — a  aort  of  intellectual  sensualization. 
The  manner  of  taking  the  smoke  was  equally  unlike  llie  oriental 
method,  which  is  the  most  reiitied,  and  that  which  the  Thraciana 
are  iaid  to  have  used,  which  is  the  rmlest, — for  the  Thraciana 
threw  such  seeds  and  leaves  into  the  fire  m  produced  an  intoxicat- 
ing smoke ^  and  held  their  heads  near  enough  to  inhale  die  intoxi- 
cation, in  Hayti,  a  sort  of  pa»til  was  formed  of  the  leaves  ;  the 
instrument  for  inhaling,  from  which  the  herb  derived  its  name,  was 
called  tabaco^ — it  was  made  of  wood,  forked » and  tubular,  the  shape 
being  that  of  the  letter  V  ;  the  single  end  was  applied  to  the  burning 
pai^til,  the  other  two  inserted  up  the  nostrils,  till  the  smoker  was 
8tu pitied  to  his  heart's  desire.  The  negroes  were  the  tirst  to 
learn  the  practice,  and  they,  like  the  Indians,  made  plantations  of 
the  herb.  Their  masters,  also,  took  to  it,  those  more  especially 
who  were  perishing?  piecemeal  under  that  loathsome  disease^ 
U'hich,  if  they  did  not  find  it  in  the  island,  assumed  there  a  new 
and  more  deadly  virulence*  They  did  not  feel  their  misery,  they 
•aid,  while  the  tobacco  ntlected  them;  which,  tis  it  did  not  heal 
them,  says  Ovicdo,  1  hidd  for  a  worse  thing  than  the  pain  which 
it  suspended.  Oviedo  had  a  \aholesome  and  cleanly  dislike  to 
the  practice;  and  he  reckoned  it  among  the  vice^  of  the  Indians, 

lint  after  Oviedo's  time,  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse. 
The  negroes  were  forbidden  to  smoke,  for  some  unexplained 
r^ion,  but  probably  because  it  was  regarded  as  intended  to  pri>- 
duee  intoxicatiim,  and,  therefore,  sinful ;  they  were  punished  if 
delected  in  it,  and  their  plantations  of  the  herb  were  destroyed. 
Still,  however,  they  smoked  in  secret  phices.  Perhaps  the  many 
and  ealraordinary  medicinal  virtues  wliich  were  ascribed  to  the 
herb,  and  its  real  utility  as  aspecitic  (which  it  seems  to  have  been) 
against  the  poison  of  the  Carib  arrows,  made  the  Spaniards  regard 
it  as  having  been  intended  for  otlier  purposes  than  those  of  mere 
gratification  j  for  such  a  feeling  was  in  the  spirit  of  those  limes. 
Beekman  says,  the  seeds  were  brought  to  Portugal  in  lo99i  this 
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\b  probably  an  eiTor*  of  the  press  here,  for  it  obtained  its  once 
u'cli-known  appellation  of  the  NicoEian  lierb  long  before  that 
timey  Nicot^  the  French  ambasi^ador  at  Lisbon,  having  carrietl  it 
from  Portugal  to  France  in  15GL  'Within  these  few  ycara,' 
aajs  Monardus^  ^  there  lialh  been  brought  into  Spain  of  it,  more 
to  adornate  gardens  with  the  faiiuess  thereof,  and  to  give  a 
plea^sant  sight,  than  that  it  was  thought  to  have  the  marvullous 
tnedictniible  virtues  which  it  hath;  but  now  we  do  use  it  more  for 
liii»  virtues  than  for  his  fairness.'  FJe  calls  it  an  herb  of  ranch 
antiquity  ;  meaning  that  its  use,  or  abuse,  had  been  known  of  old 
time  among  tlie  Indians,  According  to  Utckman,  it  began  to 
be  cuhivated  in  the  East  Indies  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  there  is  a  curious  fact  staled  in  the  very  curious  traveU  of 
JEwlia  EBendi;  he  says,  that  in  cutting  through  the  wall  of  a 
Grecian  building  at  Constantinople,  built  before  the  birth  of 
Mohammed,  a  tobacco  pipe  was  found  between  the  stones;  it 
still  retained  the  smt-ll  of  the  smoke,  and  in  tlie  Eflendi's  opmion, 
incontestably  proved  tlie  anticjuily  of  that  practice.  The  translator 
conjectures  upon  this,  that  smoking  having  al  first  been  prohibricd 
to  the  Mohammedans  as  an  innovation,  and  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  law,  the  pipe  had  probably  been  inserted  io  ihtj  wall 
by  some  lover  of  tobacco,  in  order  to  furnish  an  argument  fur  the 
antiquity  of  the  custom;  and,  therefore,  of  its  laufulni'ss.  The 
probability  of  this  conjecture  depends  upon  Uie  circumstances  of 
the  alleged  discovery,  and  of  these  Evvlia  has  said  nothing;  the 
fact,  however,  is  worthy  of  notice,  though,  even  if  there  were  no 
deception  in  it,  it  stands  singly  and  unsupported. 

Tlie  best,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  worst  anecdote  concerning 
this  '  Indian  weed/  is  what  Franklin  has  related  of  the  Attorotiy- 
Gcnera!  Seymour,  in  William  and  Mark's  reign^  who  opposed  a 
grant  of  *2«J00/,  for  a  college  in  Virginia;  aiul  wlien  he  was  re- 
quested to  consider  that  it  was  to  educate  young  nu^n  for  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  Gospel,  and  tliat  tlie  people  of  Virginia  had  souls  to 
be  saved  as  well  as  llie  people  of  England^  replied,  '  Souls !  d — n 
your  souls !  make  tobacco/  An  attorney-general  worthy  to  have 
been  initiated  in  the  modem  science  of  meta-politics,  and  in  that 
jurisprudence  which  ought,  in  honour  of  its  egregious  founder,  tu 
be  tailed  Jerr^ sprudence  !  worthy  also  to  have  dttlivered  lectuies 
to  the  Utilitarians!  Tobacco  (pinsi  toj  Ba>tx^i  J^wnah  Sylvester 
calls  it,  when  he  thundered  his  volley  of  holy  shot  from  Mount 
lielicon,  and  shattered  the  pipes  about  the  ears  of  those  '  that 
idly  idolized  so  base  and  barbarous  a  weed.'  In  his  days 
*  — lX)n  Tohacra  had  on  ampler  reign » 
Than  Don  Pbilippo,  the  great  king  of  Spain/ 
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And  he  himself  had  once  been  '  demi-captive  to  his  puffing  pride.' 
lie  questioned  whclher  the  devil  had  dune  more  harm  in  latter 
ages  by  means  of  fire  and  smoke,  through  the  invention  of  guns,  or 
ot  tobacco-pipes  ;  and  he  conjecture  that  Satan  introduced  the 
fashion^  as  a  preparatory  course  of  smoking  for  tliose  who  were 
to  be  malricuhiled  in  his  own  college, 

*  As  rogin'ng  gipsies  tan  their  little  elves, 
To  make  tliem  tann'd  and  ugly,  like  themselves.* 

Josuah  propounds  in  this  poem  the  querj^,  whether  more  hurt 
or  good  had  resulted  from  tlie  discoveiy  of  America :  and  he 
delivers  hi^  opinion,  that  both  to  the  new  world  and  to  the  old 
the  hurt  had  preponderated.  We  had  taken  out  vice  and  brought 
lioine  disease  :  the  whole  returns  which  he  could  enumerate  were 
gokl,  tcjbacco,  i>cunie,  (first  known  in  the  tirst  long  voyages,)  and 
another  worse  evil,  the  name  of  which,  in  his  days,  was  not  un- 
presentable, *  in  prose  or  rhyme.'  Potatoes,  which  more  tlian 
balanced  die  account,  had  not  come  into  use.  Chocolate  recom- 
mended itself  sooner  ;  being  found  peculiarly  convenient  on  a 
fast-day,  in  places  where  that  fnie  tish,  called  the  Solan  Goose, 
was  not  procurable.  The  haniock,  also,  had  probaldy  been  by 
that  time  adopted  on  shipboard.  Oviedo  recommendetl  it  f^r 
sohliers  ;  and  innumerabU^  are  llje  lives  which  might  have  been 
saved,  if  his  advice  had  received  the  attention  which  it  merited. 
Sylvester  noticed  none  of  the  inconimodities  wliich  had  been  in- 
troduced from  the  oM  wmld  into  the  new,  in  the  first  iuterchange 
of  good  and  evil.  At  Uil'  head  of  the  last,  NUiall-pox  is  to  be 
placed.  The  Kuropeans  carried  with  them  their  vermin  as  well  as 
their  vices  :  rats  and  mire  have  been  imported  wherever  ships  have 
touched  ;  the  common-Hy,  which,  in  many  parts  of  America  is 
one  of  the  greatest  pests  of  man  and  beast,  was  carried  from 
Spain  to  Ilispaniola,  and  so  was  the  ctick-roach,  Mhich  the  West 
Indies  have  returned  to  us  with  increase.  But  as  it  was  only 
known  in  Andalusia  at  the  time  of  the  (liscovery,  it  had,  pro- 
bably been  brouglu  from  some  other  country  by  the  Moors :  the 
worst  importation  was  that  of  the  negroes. 

When  the  Spaniards  introduced  a  black  race  into  the  islands  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  red  people,  whom  they  were  extirpating, 
they  prepared  the  way  for  all  die  evils  which  have  arisen  from  the 
slave  trade,  the  horrors  which  have  taken  place,  and  the  fearfid 
cousecjuences  which  may  yet  be  appreliended.  Las  Casas  has 
been  inconsiderately  condemned  upon  this  score,  as  if,  in  his 
earnest  desire  nf  mitigating  the  suiferings  which  he  witnessed,  and 
rescuing  from  destruction  the  poor  remnant  of  the  islanders,  he 
acted  without  foresight,  and  merely  substituted  victims  of  a  ditler- 
ent  colour.     But  the  «lave    tnide  was  not  so  Dcfarions  iti  its 
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origin  as  this  would  represent  it.  Las  Casas  was  not  introducing  a 
new  evil ;  he  was  accustomed  to  it  in  his  own  country,  where  it 
had  grown  imperceptibly  out  of  I  be  established  usages  of  war. 
I>iiring  the  long  struggle  between  the  Moors  and  Christians  in 
the  peninsula,  al!  prisoners  who  were  unable  to  ransom  them- 
selves became  slaves.  When  the  Portuguese  first,  and  the  Spa- 
niards afterwards,  in  pursuit  of  that  hereditary  warfare,  became 
invaders  in  their  turn,  and  assailed  the  Moors  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Africa,  the  same  sys^tem  was,  of  course,  observed ;  and 
as  the  Portuguese,  in  the  progress  of  their  discoveries,  advanced 
along  the  coast  of  West  iVfi  ica,  the  negroes  were  subjected  to  the 
same  chance  and  condition  of  war.  Nicolas  Clenard,  writhig  in  the 
lifetime  of  Las  Casas,  savs,  tliat  when  he  first  entered  Evora^ 
he  could  have  imagined  himself  in  a  city  of  cacodemons,  so 
great  %vaK  Uic  nyniber  of  negroes  there  ;  and  he  describes  Lisbon 
as  swarming  with  slaves.  *  Mancipiorum  plena  sunt  omnia ^ 
jEthiopes  ei  Mauri  captivi  omnia  obeunt  miinera,  quo  gencre 
hominum  tarn  est  referta  LtutHaniu,  vt  credam  Ulyssipono'  plures 
exsp  hujmmndi  servos  el  servas^  qiiam  sint  liheri  Lmiiuni/  There 
were  many  menial  offices  which  no  white  person  would  con- 
<h^*^ceiid  to  perform  ;  wlien,  therefore.  Las  Casas  proposed  that 
black  slaves  should  be  introduced  into  the  islands,  he  thought  it 
no  greater  evil  to  employ  them  in  America  than  in  Europe,  where 
their  bondage  was  not  severe ;  and  he  might  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected that,  being  recognized  as  pro|>crty  bj  the  laws,  and  having 
been  purchased  by  iheir  owners,  they  would  be  more  consider- 
ately ireuled  iban  tlit*  miserable  IniLians,  for  whom  no  price  was 
paid,  and  in  whose  tleath  no  loss  was  sustained. 

But  even  if  Las  Casas  had  not  reconnnended  this  substitution, 
it  would  certainly  have  taken  place  in  the  natural  course  of  events. 
No  Europeans  went  out  to  the  conquest  to  earn  a  livelihood  there 
as  labourers,  and  in  the  short  space  of  one  generation  scarcely  any 
Indiiuis  were  left.  The  introduction,  in  fact,  began  before  it  was 
thought  of  as  a  substitution  by  this  enthusia^stic  but  sincere  phi- 
lanthropist. The  yc;ir  after  Ins  tirst  voyage  to  Hispauiohi,  and 
wiihin  ten  years  after  the  discovery,  so  many  negr^ies  hail  been 
imported  into  tliat  island >  that  any  further  importation  was  prohi- 
bited at  Ovando's  soUcitation,  the  danger  being  evident*  It  is  re- 
markable how  soon  that  danger  was  apprehended,  how  clearly  it 
was  perceived,  and  how  distinctly  acknowledged  ;  yet  the  im- 
portation was  continued,  so  great  wus  the  necessity  for  labourers: 
the  restrictions  were  sometimes  lessened,  and  sometinjes  sus- 
pended, or  they  were  eluded*  Terrible  as  the  Spauiard;*  every 
where  were  to  the  contpitred  [KOple,  they  nowhere  appear  to  have 
Ijcen  cruel  to  iheir  negroes* ;  and  even,  if  the  introduction  of  that 
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race  into  Uie  islands  liad  been  wholly  the  work  of  Las  Caso^i  it 
uould  be  most  unreasonabte  lo  condemn  him  for  not  having  fore- 
seen the  enomious  extension  of  the  slave  trade,  which  the  commer- 
cial system  Mould  one  day  occasion,  and  the  consequent  aggravation 
of  slavery.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  for  his  honour  in  this 
age,  as  it  so  often  was  for  his  reproach  in  his  own,  that  he  tried 
tile  experiment  of  establishing  a  peaceful  colony  on  the  main 
land,  takni^  out  husbandmen  instead  of  soldiers.  The  experi- 
ment was  lil-planned,  ilUpbceil,  and  ill-timed;  it  exposed  him 
to  obloquy  and  derision,  but  it  made  him  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man,  and  he  has  left  on  eardi  one  of  those  j^ood  names  which 
will  retain  their  fragrance  through  all  time,  Hijstuiy  presents  few 
such,  and  of  all  histories  that  of  lliese  islands  the  fewest. 

Captain  Soutliey  has  resisted  the  temptation  which  his  subject, 
in  its  earlier  parts,  threw  in  his  way,  and  when  he  was  \ed  lu  the 
very  borders  of  heroic  history,  has,  with  commendable  self-denial, 
abstained  from  passing  beyond  his  prescribed  limits.     He  tits  out 
the  expeditions  I'rom  Hispaniola  and  Cuba,  accompanies  them  to 
the  mam  land,  anil  leaves  them  to  pursue  their  marvellous  fortunes, 
while  he  keeps  lo  his  faithful  task  as  annalist  of  the  islands.    The 
series  of  events  is,  for  die  most  part,  such  as  there  is  little  plea- 
sure in  tracing ;  yet  amid  much  that  is  revolting,  much  that  ij 
bloody,   and  more  that  is  base,  sometimes  a  romantic  incident 
occurs,   sometimes   a  generous  one,  to   relieve  the  details,  and 
redeem  human  nature  from  the  opprobrium  to  which  such  a  his- 
tory might  otherwise  expose  it.     1  bese  are  the  more  valuable, 
when  they  relate  to  men  who,  if  they  were  judged  of  by  some  of 
their  other  actions,  mi«ht  be  deemed  monsters  of  barbarity.  There 
vas  a  certain  Diego  de  Sala/ar,  among  the  fust  conquerora  and 
settlers  of  the  island  of  Boriquen,  now  called  Puerto  Kico  ;  the 
people  of  that  island  were  a  warlike  race ;  the  Cajibs,  by  their 
frequent  invasions,  hud  made  them  so  ;  and  they  were  a  generous 
race  also,  of  >^hich  remarkable  proof  was  given  with  regard  to  this 
Salazar.     They  had   taken  a  young  Spaniard,  Xuarez   by  nainei 
and  left  him  bound  hand  and  foot  in  one  uf  their  dwellings,  while 
a  game  at  bidl  was  played  between  two  parties,  to  decide  which 
ihould  ha\e  the  pleasure  of  slaughtering  him,  and  the  honour  of 
giving  the  feast  at  which  he  was  lo  be  eaten.     An  Indian  slave 
had  been  taken  wilh  him,  and  tinding  means  to  escape  before  the 
game  began,  came  weeping  to  Salazar,  and  lamenting  for  the  fate 
of  his  master.     Salazar,  who  is  introduced  to  the  reader  as  a  per- 
son of  good  life  and  conversation,  remarkable  for  strength   and 
courage,  and  for  his  devotion  to  llie  blessed  Virgin,  resolved  at  once 
singly  to  adventure  his  hfe  for  the  deliverance  of  the  poor  voulh ; 
tliough  the  Indian  thought  the  attempt  so  desperate^  that  he  refused 
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to  guide  him^  (ill  Salazar,  by  the  threat  of  immediate  death,  com* 
pel  led  his  obedience.  To  ihe  place  accordingly  they  went^  and 
nhile  the  party  were  eagerly  engaged  in  their  game,  Salazar  entered 
the  duelting  unperceived,  cui  ilie  cords  with  which  Xuarex  was 
bound,  and  bidding  him  fallow  his  example  tike  a  man,  advanced 
toward  the  Indians  with  $iwoid  atul  buckler,  and  cut  hiu  way  ih rough 
them.  They  were  about  three  hundred*  but  they  were  taken  by 
lurprtse ;  the  two  Spaniards  laid  on  manfully  to  right  and  left, 
smiling  them,  for  *  the  love  of  ctiarity/  with  such  hearty  gocwl-will, 
that  they  cleared  the  way,  and  presently  got  to  a  safe  diittance  on 
their  return.  One  of  the  Indian  chiefs  was  badly  wounded  in  thig 
attack,  and  this  man  sent  a  messenger  to  request  that  Salazar  would 
turn  back,  because  he  admired  him,  and  wished  to  become  ac-» 
qnainted  with  so  brave  a  man,  and  to  do  him  any  pleasure  or  service 
in  his  power.  The  story  would  tell  well  in  Homeric  times,  or  in 
chivti Irons  romance  ;  for  Salazar  at  once  declared  that  he  would 
accept  the  invilation.  Xuarez,  having  before  his  eyes  the  fear  of 
that  dirmer,  at  which  he  was  to  have  been  the  principal  diwli,  be- 
sought him  on  his  knees,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  thmk  better  of 
It,  and  not  to  tempt  Providence,  which  had  so  wonderfully  pre- 
aerved  them  thus  t'ur, — for  it  was  not  possible  that  they  could 
escape  if  they  perilled  lliemselves  again,  being  no  more  than  two 
against  jtoniany.  *  Look  you,  Xuarez,'  said  Diego  de  Salazar^ 
*  if  it  like  you  not  to  turn  back  M'ith  me,  go  your  way  in  good 
hour,  a!f  you  can  now  safely :  but  I  shall  go  see  what  these 
Indians  would  have  with  me,  for  they  shall  never  think  that  1  am 
afiaid  of  them  !*  Xuarez  was  loo  honourable  a  youth  to  forsake 
the  man  who  had  delivert^d  him  at  such  imminent  risk  of  Im  own 
life,  and,  thert-fore,  with  better  heart  dxau  inclmation,  turned  back 
with  him.  The  chief,  whom  they  found  very  ill-wounded,  in- 
quired Salazar's  name,  and  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  take  that  name  himself,  in  token  of  esteem  and  friendship ;  the 
permission  was  readily  accorded,  and  immediately  his  couutrj- 
men  suluted  him  with  acclamations  by  his  new  name,  as  if  he  were 
at  the  jiume  time  invested  with  the  absolution  and  good  fortune 
which  so    remarkably    diHtinguif^hed   his   namesake*      In   further 

fledge  and  proof  of  the  friendship  thus  gallantly  contracted,  the 
ndian  presented  him  with  four  slaves,  and  with  ornaments,  va- 
luable m  Salazar *s  eyes  as  well  as  in  his  own,  gold  being  the 
material  of  which  they  were  made;  and  then  the  two  Spaniards 
took  their  leave  and  returned  in  peace* 

On  which  side  the  greater  gallantry  was  shown  in  this  singular 
adventure  is  a  question  worthy  to  have  been  debated  between 
king  Meliadus  and  the  good  knight  sans  paour^  or  between  tiyron 
the  Courteous  and  Bed  Danayn,     Yet  will  it  be  believed,  that 
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this  very  Diego  de  Salazary  who  adventured  his  life  so  generously 

for  a  coLititryman,  who  is  extolled  for  the  general  benevolence  of 
his  character,  and  for  his  especial  devotion  to  die  blessed  Virgin, 
should  have  had  no  more  compunction  in  setting  dogs  upon  the 
Intlians,  to  devour  them  alive,  than  is  felt  by  huntsmen  when  the 
hare  is  found,  and  tlie  honriils  are  laid  on !  The  fact  appears  in- 
cidentally in  an  anecdote,  which  may  phice  beast  nature  in  a  better 
point  of  view  tliau  hnman  nature.  Tiie  hero  of  the  story  tigures 
in  Captain  Southey's  history  with  great  propriety  aniung  the  con- 
quemrs  of  Puerto  Rico,  for,  tiiough  only  a  dog,  the  full  pay  of 
a  cross-bowman  and  half  as  mucti  more  was  received  by  his 
owner  for  liis  services,  and  he  was  thought  to  have  done  as  much 
towards  what  is  called  the  pacification  of  that  island,  as  a  third  of 
all  the  Spaniards  who  were  employed  in  it.  Bezerrillo  was  his  name: 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  most  noted  dog  in  history,  and 
the  most  famous  horse  shouhl  have  derived  their  names,  the  one 
from  his  likeness  to  a  bull,  the  other  to  a  calf,  Bezeixillo  was  of 
a  retldihh  colour,  widi  a  black  face,  not  large  of  his  kind,  nor 
£nely  made,  *  but  of  great  understantting  and  courage,  and,  in- 
deed, what  he  did  was  such,  that  sans  doubt  the  Christians  be- 
lieved God  had  sent  liirn  for  llieir  succour/  He  would  *  select 
among  two  hundred  Indians  one  who  had  escaped  from  the  Chris- 
tians, or  who  should  have  been  poiuted  out  to  him,  and  would 
seize  him  by  the  arm,  and  make  him  come  back  widi  him  to  the 
camp,  or  wherever  the  Christians  might  be  ;  and  if  he  attempted 
to  resist,  or  would  not  come,  he  tore  him  to  pieceij,  and  did  other 
things  which  were  very  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  admiration/ 
Al  midniglit,  if  a  prisoner  got  loose,  and  were  a  league  distant,  it 
w as  but  to  say,  '  the  Indian  is  gone/  or  *  fetch  him,*  and  away  Be- 
zerrillo  went  upon  the  scent  and  brought  liim  buck.  Hie  tame 
Indians  he  knew  as  well  as  a  man  could  know  them,  and  never 
did  Uiem  hurt,  and  among  many  tame  ones,  he  could  distiuguiiih 
one  wdd  one.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  the  judgment  and  iuteUigence 
of  a  man,  and  that  not  of  a  foolish  one.* 

Sala^ar  had  one  day  taken  an  old  Iiulian  woman,  among  other 
prisoners,  after  a  defeat  of  the  natives,  and  for  no  assigned,  or 
assignable  reaj^oui  but  in  mere  wantonness  of  cruelty,  he  deter- 
mined to  set  this  dog  upon  the  poor  wretch.  But  it  was  to  be 
mntle  a  sport  of,  a  spectacle  for  the  Spaniards,  or  the  Christians, 
as  their  contem|)orary  historian  and  fellow-Chrislian  calls  them, 
even  wJiile  he  is  relatmg  tliis  story*  llic  reader  will  judge  what 
the  stale  of  natural  and  general  feeling  must  have  been,  when  a 
man  of  his  extraordinary  acquirements  and  talents,  and  who  gives 
evident  proofs  in  his  book  of  a  sincere  rebgious  behef,  could  relate 
tlic9e  circiunstances^  without  the  slightest  expression  of  horror,  and^ 

undoubtedly^ 
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utitlouUtedly»  without  the  slightest  feeling  tliat  there  was  anythirig 
utuisual,  anything  iniHlting,  still  les^s,  that  there  was  anything 
devilish  and  danuKible  related.     Salazar  gave  the  woman   an  old 


letti 


The 


d  told  her  to  go  with  it  to  the  governor  at  Aymaco. 
poor  creature  went  her  way  joyfnlly,  expecting  to  be  set  at  liberty 
when  she  had  |)erfortned  her  errand,  'llie  intent  was  merely  to 
'.  her  away  from  the  rest,  that  the  dog  might  have  a  fair  field, 
"  the  befiolders  a  full  sight.  Accordingly,  when  she  had  pro- 
ceeded little  farther  than  a  stone's  throw,  Bezerrillo  was  set  at  her! 
Hearing  hioi  come,  tht-  woman  threw  herself  on  the  ground;  and 
her  simple  fiiilh  in  Salazur'&  intention,  and  in  the  animal's  saga- 
city, saved  her;  for  she  held  out  the  letter  to  the  dog,  and  said, 
*  O  sir  dog,  sir  dog !  I  am  carrying  a  letter  to  Uie  lord  go- 
Tenior — don't  hurt  me,  sir  dog/  The  dog  seemed  to  understand 
her;  and  did  understand  her,  in  fact,  sufficiently  to  know  that  she 
did  mjt  look  upon  hcj-self  as  a  condemned  person,  and  that  she 
implored  his  raercy:  and  he  came  up  to  her  gently,  and  did  her 
iio  harm.* 

*  The  Chriitians  held  this  for  a  thing  of  much  mystery,  knowing  the 
fierceness  of  the  dog,  and  the  captain,  also,  seeing  the  clemency  wliich 
the  dog  had  shown,  ordered  him  to  be  tied  up ;  and  they  called  back 
the  poor  Indian  woman,  and  she  came  back  to  the  Christians  in  dismay, 
thinking  that  they  had  sent  the  dog  to  bring  her,  and  trembling  w^ith 
fear,  she  sate  herself  down.  And  after  a  little  while  the  governor 
Juan  Ponce  arrived,  and  being  informed  of  what  ha^l  happened,  ho 
would  not  be  less  compassionate  ^dlh  the  woman  than  the  dog  had 
heen,  and  he  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  allowed 
to  go  whither  she  would ;  and  accordingly  so  it  was  done/ 

BezernlEo  was  shot  with  a  poisoned  arrow  by  a  Carib,  when 
swimming  after  an  Indian.  The  Spaniards  could  not  have  suf- 
fered u  greater  loss.  He  left  a  numerous  progeny,  who  are  said 
to  hav  e  proved  muy  excellenlcs  perros,  and  many  of  them  to  have 
imitated  him  in  his  gieat  and  good  qualities.  Only  one  of  them 
obtained  a  name  in  history,  and  tliis  was  Leoncico  ;  he  was  as 
good  a  dog  as  his  sire,  and  received  even  larger  pay,  even  the 
double  pay  of  a  man  at  arms ;  but  in  tliis,  perhaps,  some  little 
favour  may  have  been  shown  to  his  master,  Vasco  Nufiez  de  Bal- 
boa, the  well*kuowii  and  ill-re<juilcd  Spaniard,  who  first  set 
eyes  upon  tlie  South  Sea*  Leoncico 's  share  of  booty  sometimes 
amounted  to  more  than  five  hundred  castdlanos:  pero  era  mug 
ttpeciuL 

W  hat  Bezernllo  was  among  dogs  in  the  conquest  of  Puerto 

•  Ei  perro  *€  par^  cowto  la  Qf«  ktihiat ;  p  muf  amn^  #r  /^y«  a  tUn^  y  rt/w  una 
pitma,  y  fa  m^t,  C9imhtp«fro9  k  <if€lf«  Amsw  tn  tmm  €9fuma,  9  ^uemh  ftuerm 
phrnir.  Hit  it  hm^  mmgtm  wmt^    0»i«do^  f.  1S6* 
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Bica,  Salazar  was  among  men*     The  first  thing  ^\hich  the  In- 
dians endeavoured  to  ascertain  when  they  inleiidtHl  or  expected  an  i 
attack  was,  whether  Salazarwas  widi  the  Spaniards;  if  he  were,  Uicy  J 
gave  up  all  hope  of  success.    So  greally  did  this  opinion  act  upoil| 
his  own  countrymen  as  well  as  ttie  Indians,  thai  he  was  carried  to] 
the  field,  when  all  strength  and  power  of  exertion  were  gone,  and  i 
he  was  dying  piecemeal,  by  that  dreadful  disease  which  avenged 
the  Indians  upon  so  many  of  their  oppressors.     *  In  truth,'  says 
Oviedo,    '  he  was  a   man   to  be  thought  much  of ;  not  only  by  < 
reason  of  his  great  strength  and  courage,  but  because   he  was  ! 
right  courteous  in  all  his  doings,  and  well-bred,  and  a  person  toj 
be  esteemed  wherever  there  are  men ;  and  every  one  praised  him 
for  being  singularly  devoted  to  Our  Lady,      He  died  of   that 
terrible  complaint  wlutli   I   have  mentioned,   having   manifested  ' 
signal  and  patient  repentance  under  his  sufferings/     lliese  men 
did  not  account  tlieir  injustice^  their  rapacity,  and  their  cruelty  i 
among  their  crimes!    It  is  one  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
perusing  the  original  hLntorians  of  any  age,  that  you   learn  from 
lliem  iu  what  degree  the  spirit  uf  the  age  operated  upon  the  coni- 
munily :  later  writers  are  equally  in  danger  of  allowing  too  liulo 
for  it  and  too  much  ;  but  when  any   portion  of  history  has  been 
caretnlly  and  extensively  examined,  the  just  and  natural  eflect  of 
such  a  course  of  reading  shoidd  be  to  make  us  more  tolerant  con* 
cerning  individuals,  and  less  tolerant  of  those  institutions  and  usages 
which  corrupt  the  dispositions  and  pervert  the  consciences  of  men* 
There  was  another  hero  (a  biped)  among  the  conquerors  of 
Puerto  Rico,  who,  like  Salazar,  was  as  remarkable  tor  gallantry 
and  generosity  as  for  bodily  strength,     Sebastian  Alonso  de  Nie- 
bla  was  his  name — a  labouring  man— who,  in  Spain,  had  never 
done  any  thing  but  follow  the  plough,  and  dig»  luid  perform  other 
such  works  of  husbandry ;  but  he  was  bold,  brave,  active,  robust, 
and,  moreover,  a  tractable  person,  and  of  good  conversation.     He 
proved  an  excellent  soldier  for  the  Indian  wars,  having  a  tact  in 
discovering  paths  and  passes,  whereliy  he  was  enabled  to  accom- 
plish expeditions  which  others  would  have  deemed  it  hopeless  to 
undertake.       His  bodily  strength  was  such,  that  no  Indian  could 
escape  from  his  grasp.      This  Sebastian  was  on  ill  terms  with  his 
neighbour  Martin  de  Guiluz,  a  Biscayan  hidalgo,  one  of  tlie  chief 
settlers  in  Puerto  Rico.     C>ne  day  he  was  told  that,  in  his  neigh- 
bour's absence^  tlie   Caribs  had  landed  upon  a  farm  of  his,  and 
were  driving  away  his  cattle,  and  plundejuig  it.       Sebastian  ex- 
claimed, *  God  forbid  it  should  he  said  that,  because  I  was  on  bad 
ternis   witli    Martin    de   Guiluz,    I   guttered   his  property  to   be 
ap<»iled  !'      And  calling  iucontinenlly  for  his  horse,  off  he  set  to 
the  re^cue^  with  only  two  or  three  negroei,  and  one  Christian,  on 

foot. 
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foot,  m  his  company.  The  9jx»il  was  presently  recovered ;  but 
Sebastian,  confiding  in  Lis  prodigious  strength,  chose  rather  to  take 
llfiaoners,  than  to  kill,  such  Caribs  as  he  could  close  with.  His 
way  was  to  seize  one  by  the  hair,  and,  standing  in  his  stirrups,  lift 
him  from  the  ground  and  deliver  him  over  to  the  negroes  to  be 
secured.  He  had  taken  four  iti  this  manner;  the  fifth,  whom  he 
seized  and  suspended  in  the  air,  stabbed  him  in  the  groin  with  a 
poisoned  arrow.  Sebastian  took  vengeance  for  bis  inevitable  death 
by  slaying  him  and  some  seven  or  eight  odiers  whom  he  overtook. 
He  Uved  long  enough  to  see  that  his  neighbour's  property  was 
restored^  and  to  dispose  of  tlic  whole  of  his  own  in  charitable  and 
pious  works ;  uTid  he  left  behind  him  a  name  which,  if  the  old  vein 
of  Spanish  verse  had  not  been  worn  out,  might  have  taken  its  place 
with  *  tile  Infantes  of  Lara/  and  *  My  Cid  the  Campeador/ 

llie  Spaniards  planted  their  own  institutions  in  their  conquests 
OS  carefully  as  the  Romans.  They  were,  in  that  age,  an  indus- 
trious and  a  splendid  people  ;  and  the  city  of  St.  Domingo  is  de- 
scribed, a  few  years  after  its  foundation,  as  being  better  built  than 
ajiy  city  in  Spain,  Barcelona  excepted.  There  k,  probably,  no 
other  instance  in  colonial  history  of  so  rapid  a  growtii.  Francisco 
dc  Gnray  was  the  first  person  who  built  a  house  there  of  stone, 
after  the  Spanish  plan ;  and  it  is  said,  that  Charles  V,  was  often 
lodged  in  woi^se  houses  than  might  be  found  in  this  capital  of  the 
Spanisli  Indies,  Its  prosperity  soon  received  a  sudden  check  :  the 
briUiant  success  of  Cortes  attracted  to  the  continent  not  only  those 
who  had  their  fortunes  to  seek,  but  those  also  who  might  have  been 
well  content  (if  rapacity  and  ambition  could  ever  be  contented) 
with  what  they  had  obtained;  and,  by  the  year  1525,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  had  visibly  diminished.  The  mistaken  policy  of 
the  home  government  inflicted  upon  it  a  more  lasting  evil — its 
prohibition  of  all  intercourse  with  Europeans  of  any  other  nation 
than  their  own,  at  once  provoked  and  invited  piracy.  The  enter- 
prii*e  and  the  capital  which  would  have  been  engaged  in  fair  mer- 
cantile adventures,  had  the  way  been  open,  took  this  injurious 
direction,  ami  a  predatory  warfare  was  commenced  by  the  French, 
and  pursued  by  tlie  English ;  and,  long  before  the  dreadful  asso- 
ciation of  the  Buccaneers  was  formed,  the  ports  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  were  infested  by  enemies,  as  daring  as  the  Scandinavian 
Vikingr,  and  hardly  less  ferocious.  The  first  conquerors  founded 
their  towns  where  a  harbour  or  a  navigable  river  afforded  facili- 
ties fur  communicatmg  with  Europe  ;  in  the  next  generation,  when 
a  new  settlement  was  to  be  formed,  the  Spaniards  looked  for  a 
situation  whicli  should  be  out  of  reach  of  a  niaritune  enemy ;  and, 
in  the  tltird,  many  sea-ports  were  abandoned  by  order  of  the  go- 
ifcmmetit.      By  a  system,  as  ahoft-sightcd  as  it  vrm  selfish,  the 

1^  d  colonists 
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colonists  were  first  precluded  from  the  socialising  and  huma 
effects  of  a  liberal  commerce  M'ith  other  nations,  and  that  pr 
tion  placed  them  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  all.      This  ill  effis 
also,  followed — that,  having  no  intercourse  with  any  other  cou 
than  Spain,  the  Spanish  American!*  were  shut  out  from  all  tk 
improvements  wliich  were  going  on  in  the  rest  of  liurope.  ~ 

No  sooner  had  the  age  of  enteiprise  passed  away  for  the  Sp 
iiiard;*,  than  die  English  began  their  career  of  maritijue  advetiturt, 
^vhich  at  one  time  rendered  their  name  as  odious,  and  as  deser\edly 
so,  to  the  Spanish  Americans,  as  that  of  the  Spaniards  themsehts 
was  to  the  original  natives  of  the  land.  Captain  Southey  enters  into 
the  details  of  these  expeditions  with  the  spirit  of  an  English  sailor, 
but  witii  the  feeling,  also^  of  one  who,  living  in  happier  days,  h» 
been  trained  in  a  better  school  of  humanity,  and  in  a  more  gene- 
rous system  of  warfare.  He  follows  Hawkins,  Drake,  Lancaster^ 
and  the  other  adventurers  of  that  stamp,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
the  limits  of  his  subject:  they  were  men  in  whom  Rollo  and  Has* 
tings  might  have  recognised  their  true  and  undegcnerate  descend- 
ants. Of  these  adventurers,  Drake  has  the  most  conspicuous  place 
in  popular  obloquy  abroad,  and  in  popular  renown  at  home,  3* 
well  as  in  maritime  history ;  but  the  person  w  ho  made  the  greatest 
and  most  persevering  eftbrts  for  breaking  the  power  of  Spmtn  was 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland  : — 

*  If/  saya  his  chaplain,  *  men  will  take  into  consideration  his  Lord- 
ship's  expenses  in  his  several  jou raits,  Ms  prosfperous  attempts  in  some 
of  them,  his  breeding  and  employing  men  of  worth  and  action,  the  many 
and  great  spoils  committed  upon  the  enemy,  aud  the  riches  won  fnom 
thera,  they  mil  find  his  Lordship  underwent  about  half  the  burden  of 
the  wars  at  sea;  and  that,  the  Queen's  actions  excepted  (and  nut  many 
of  them  to  be  excepted),  his  emplu)  meiity,  chai'ges,  spoils,  and  pn>fit», 
did  equal,  or  rather  exceed,  all  other  private  actions  undertaken  and 
performed  by  all  the  rest  of  her  subjects  during  these  wars.' 

Elizabeth,  who  had  eveij  otlier  quality  that  becomes  a  queen, 
was  wanting  in  generosity  :  therein  she  inherited  the  temper  of  ibe 
first  Tudor,  not  of  her  father.  Relying  coniidently  upon  her 
people's  love,  she  did  not  rely  upon  their  liberality  so  much  ass 
was  entitled  to  do  aud  might  have  doue  ;  and,  when  the  Earl  < 
Cumberland  eiubarked  his  proj>erly  and  person,  she  would  not 
fairly  ri^k  her  ships,  in  the  fear  of  incurring  expense.  Uponhii 
fifth  voyage » '  the  Eail  having  numy  times  heretofore  (says  his  chaplain) 
had  the  choice  of  such  of  her  Majesty *s  sliips  as  should  be  fitting  foii 
the  performance  of  his  intended  voyages  (though  undertaken  upon  1 
own  adventure),  finding  that  her  Majesty's  prohibition,  in  no  wise  I 
lay  an  enemy's  ship  aboard  wth  any  of  them,  lest  that  both  togethl 
might  cume  to  be  destroyed  hy  fire,  did  bring  with  it  much  incouv^ 
nience,  in  regard  that  he  had  observed  and  found,  by  experiencet  i 
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the  great  and  rich  ships  and  carracks  had  taken  to  them  more  boldness 
and  courage  of  resistance  than  accustomed — ^who,  heretofore,  upon  the 
Mischarge  of  the  first  tyre  of  ordinance,  did  usually  strike  sail  and  )ield 
t^'^^K)  as  if  he  should  encounter  the  said  ships  again  his  Lordship  should 
lie  enforced  to  transgress  her  Majesty's  command,  or  else  to  lose  so 
■great  a  purchase  (by  good  fortune  fallen  into  his  hands),  to  bis  great 
Ignef  and  scorn  ;  these  things  considered,  his  Lordship  rather  made 
l^lection  to  refuse  her  Majesty's  ships,  and  to  seek  forth,  amongst  the 
[merchants  and  owners,  some  ships  of  war  of  the  best  choice  for  his  hire 
[id  wages/ 

[lis  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  naval  history  of  England,  that  our 
nips  should  ever  have  been  forbidden  to  lay  an  enemy  aboard  ! 
[The  Earl,  rather  than  be  fettered  by  such  a  prohibition,  byjlt  for 
[himself  a  ship  of  nine  hundred  tons  at  Deptford,  *  who,  for  her 
rcatness  and  goodness,  was  the  best  ship  that  was  ever  before 
Hbuilt  or  employed  by  any  subject.'  The  Queen  was  at  her  launch- 
ling,  and  named  her  the  Scourge  of  Malice.  Elizabeth  was,  in- 
id^ed,  well  pleased  to  encourage  such  a  spirit — too  much  in  that 
[teinper  which  lets  the  free  horse  work  itself  to  death.  And  of  this 
I  the  Earl  complained:  '  I  have  been/  he  says,  in  a  narrative  ad- 
Idressed  to  bis  sifter,  *  only  a  fire-maker  for  others  to  warm  them- 
Ifelves  at,  when  1  was  thrust  out  of  doors  to  blow  my  fingers  in 
[the  cold:  and  I  think  was  bom,  like  Wat  of  Greenwich,  to  die  car- 
Ining  the  coal  basket/ 

Few  enterprises,  even  in  that  age,  were  more  boldly  undertaken, 
or  more  successfully  achieved,  than  the  attack  which  this  Earl 
made  upon  Puerto  Rico,  in  his  twelfth  voyage.  He  describes 
the  city  as  *  in  circuit  not  so  big  as  Oxford,  but  very  much  bigger 
tlian  Portsmouth,  with  the  fortifications,  and  in  my  sight,  much 
fairer,  whatsoever  you  respect.'  An  amusing  example  occurs  in 
his  Chaplain  Aglionby*s  account  of  the  different  light  in  which 
opposite  parties  regard  the  same  circumstance:  speaking  of  the 
way  which  the  Earl  resolved  to  take  m  hen  he  proceeded  to  attack 
the  town,  he  says,  *  truly  it  was  God  lliat  put  this  constancy  of 
resolution  into  his  mind^  for  he  was  not  without  apprehension  of  the 
difficulties  ;  but  this  proved  the  very  best  course,  insomuch  that 
I  have  heard  the  Spaniards  say,  that  except  the  devil  had  led  us,  we 
could  never  have  found  that  way-'  If  Cumberland  could  have 
kept  the  island,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  do,  and  an  efficient 
government  hud  been  established  there,  (as  it  probably  would, 
Mhen  English  statesmen  were  forming  colonial  projects,  and  look- 
ing even  as  far  as  Madagascar,)  many  of  the  crimes  and  miseries 
of  which  tlicse  islands,  during  the  next  hundred  years,  were  destined 
lo  become  tlic  theatre,  might  have  been  averted,  But  tlic  climate, 
plivhich  has  ever  proved  more  destructive  to  the  English  than  to 
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llie  French  or  Spaniards,  cut  off,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weekj, 
four  hundred  of  hia  men,  and  disabled  so  many  more,  that  it  made 
it  necessary  for  hhn  to  abandon  his  conquest.  In  twelve  such 
expeditions  he  impaired  his  princely  fortune^  and  paist  what  should 
have  been  the  best  and  happiest  years  of  his  life.  But  he  had 
inherited  the  old,  restless,  unconquerable  high  spirit  of  tlie 
Cliffords,  and,  though  deeming  himself  ill-requited  for  his  sendees, 
looked  wilh  satijifaction  upon  the  part  which  he  had  chosen,  and 
believed  Uiat  he  had  spent  his  lite  worthily  and  welL  *  Disgraces,' 
said  be,  *  ha\e  been  too  heavily  laid  upon  me,  and,  perhaps,  Mould 
have  ditcouraged  many  from  farther  endeavouring  ;  yet  lihiill  it, 
whilst  I  live,  glad  my  heart,  knowing  that  I  have  done  unto  her 
Majesty  an  excellent  service,  and  discharged  that  duty  which  I 
owe  unto  my  counlr)'  so  far  as  that,  whensoever  God  shall  call  me 
out  of  this  wretched  world,  I  shall  die  with  assurance  that  I  have 
discharged  a  good  part  I  was  btjm  for.' 

When  Daniel  addrest  that  fine  epistle  to  the  widow,  this  Earl's 
wife,  he  had  probably  the  course  of  his  restless  and  undomestic 
life  in  mind.  The  following  lines  seem  plainly  to  have  this 
reference,  in  which  he  reminds  her  how  well  she  understands, — 

*  ■         that  unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  bow  poor  a  thing  is  man  1 
And  how  turmoiled  they  are  that  level  lie 
With  earth,  and  caimot  lift  themselves  from  thence; 
That  never  are  at  peace  with  their  desires^ 
But  work  beyond  their  years  ;  and  even  deny 
JDotage  her  rest,  and  hardly  will  dispense 
With  death.     That  when  ability  expires, 
Denire  lives  still, — so  much  deliglit  they  have 
To  carry  toil  and  travel  to  the  grave. 
Whose  ends  you  see*  and  what  can  he  the  best 
They  rearli  unto,  when  they  have  cast  the  sum 
And  reckonings  of  their  glory.     And  you  know 
This  floating  life  hath  but  this  port  of  rest, 
A  heart  prepared^  that  fears  no  iUt  to  come  ; 
And  that  man's  greatness  rests  but  in  his  show, 
The  best  of  all  whose  days  consumed  are 
Either  in  war,  or  peace,  conceiving  war.* 

Jiimes*0  pacific  system  of  policy  put  an  end,  for  a  time,  to  a 
gynt^m  of  Murfare  from  the  barl>arizing  effects  of  which  the 
Spaniaih  colonies  never  recovered.  In  his  reign  Sir  George 
Somers  trmk  (Kissession  of  the  Bermudas,  gave  liis  own  name  to 
iJiem,  antl  died  tliere  of  a  death  which  be  might  have  escaped  had 
\ift  been  cither  Jew  or  Maliomedan,— for  Captain  Soulhey  tells 
Uf  it  was  *  a  surfeit  after  eating  pork.'  Five  of  the  settlers,  be- 
coming 
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g  impatient  of  that  tymnnical  abuse  of  power  which  has 
the  curse  of  all  moileru  colonies  in  their  infancy,  and  too 
often  lhtt>ughoul  iheir  growth,  built  a  dtxked  boat  of  two  or  three 
tons,  under  pretence  that  it  was  for  fishinj^^  in  rougli  weatlier ;  ia 
this  lhe>^  made  sail  for  England,  and  though  plundered  on  the 
way  by  a  French  picaroon,  who  *  left  thcni  without  a  cross  staff 
to  obsciTe/  they  were  fortunate  enougli  to  arrive  safe  in  Ireland. 
The  Earl  of  Thomond  honourably  entertained  them  there,  *  and 
cnused  tlie  boat  to  be  hung  up  for  a  niorutment;  and  well  she 
might,  for  she  had  sailed  more  thau  three  ihousaird  three  hundred 
mitcii,  in  a  right  line,  through  the  main  sea.*  One  of  the  crew  was 
born  under  a  lurky  [>lanct  ;  after  this  marvellous  escape  he  went 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  there,  for  three  or  four  shillinj^s,  bought 
ftn  old  chest ;  after  a  wliile,  not  liking  his  bargain,  he  broke  it  up, 
and  foimd  concealed  in  it  a  thousand  gold  pieces,  with  which  he 
relumed  16  England,  and  purchased  an  estate.  Whether  he  was 
ever  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  by  a  visit  from  the  land  of 
i^H»ritH,  is  not  related, — but  the  ghost  of  the  hoarder,  if  he  had  any 
lig&rd  for  hi^  heirsi,  was  certainly  in  duty  bound  to  walk, 

Tlius  far  in  his  liistory  Captain  Southey  has  found  rich  materials 
IB  llie  early  Spanish  hiistorians,  and  in  Hakluyt  and  Purchas;  not, 
however,  neglecting  other  sources,  for  he  has  searched  widely^ 
«nd  com  piled  diligently.  For  the  next  period  his  authorities  are 
chiefly  French*  P,  F.  Jean  Baptiste  l)u  Tertre  is  the  first  of 
these  in  order  of  time,  a  Dominican  Missionary  in  the  French 
islands.  His  work  consists  of  four  volumes,  in  small  quarto,  the 
two  first  published  in  l6(i7,  the  two  latter  in  I671.  It  is  a  woeful 
falling  off  in  American  history  when  the  Spanish  relations  end, 
and  those  of  any  other  nations,  French,  Englbh,  or  Dutch,  begin! 
The  manner  as  well  as  the  subject  sinks  at  once.  In  passing 
even  from  Purchas  to  Du  Tertre  there  is  a  loss  ;  for  there  is  a 

Jnaintness,  and  liveliness,  and  frequently  a  poetical  feeling  in  old 
*inchas,  who  loved  a  pun  as  dearly  as  Fuller,  and  Cotton  Mather, 
and  Admiral  Bumey.  Nevertheless  Du  Tertre  is  an  autlientic  and 
viluable  writer,  who  has  preserved  many  original  papers,  and 
given  a  full  and  faithful  account  of  the  French  colonies  in  their 
miserable  beginnings.  Our  own  began  at  the  same  time,  in  these 
islands,  and  their  beginning  was  not  better.  Milton  compared 
ihc  wars  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  during  the  Heptarchy,  to  the 
battles  of  kites  and  crows ;  if  he  had  referred  to  tire  early  ones  of 
the  French  and  Eiigll^h,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  he  must  have 
found  s<ime  comj>aiison  that  would  have  represented  contests  less 
noble  and  more  ferocious.  Adventurers  of  the  two  nations  settled 
upon  St.  Kitts,  so  nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  if  occupancy  of  aii 
iHlaud;  on  which  there  were  native  inhabitants^  might  be  admitted 
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to  confer  a  right  of  possession,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
in  which  that  right  was  vested.  Mr,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas 
Warner,  w^as  tlie  EngHsh  commander,  M,  D'Etianibuc,  the 
French  one ;  they  stood  in  need  of  each  other *s  aid  against  the 
native^*,  who  not  having  invited  such  visiters,  and  being  perfectly 
aware  that  no  better  treatment  was  to  be  expected  from  tlieni 
than  the  Indians  had  experienced  in  tliose  other  islands  from 
which  the  race  had  been  extirpated,  formed  a  secret  confederacy 
against  them  with  the  neighbouring  islanders.  The  plot,  as  so 
many  others  of  the  same  kind  had  been,  was  revealed  by  an 
Indian  M'oman;  the  Europeans  lost  no  time  in  prevention,  but 
fell  upon  the  natives  that  night,  and  killed  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  them,  reserving  only  some  of  the  women  far  slaves. 
They  prepared  then  O^r  tixe  concealed  invasion  at  the  next  full 
moon,  and  losing  an  hundred  men  ihcniselves,  who  were  wounded 
witli  poisoned  arrows,  defeated  the  Caribs,  with  the  loss  of  two 
thousand.  *  The  bodies  were  piled  up  in  a  sciuare  mound.' 
Warner  and  D'Enambuc  then  divided  the  island  between  them  ; 
and  both  went  to  Europe  for  reinforcements.  D'Euambuc 
sailed  from  France  with  three  vessels,  and  more  than  five  hundred 
men*  The  ships  were  badly  equipped,  they  were  ten  weeks 
upon  the  passage,  and  never  since  the  islands  were  discovered  has 
there  been,  before  or  since,  so  miserable  a  voyage.  Of  seventy 
men,  who  were  embarked  iu  one  of  the  ships,  only  sixteen  sur- 
vivcd  when  they  reached  their  destination  ;  the  rest  were  in  such 
a  condition  that  more  than  half  of  those  who  landed  died  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  Warner  had  arrived  not  long  before,  with 
four  hundred  men,  w^ell  provided,  and  in  good  health,  and  he 
received  his  allies  with  hospitality  and  charitable  kindness. 

The  French  appear  to  have  been  singularly  didicient  in  their 
arrangements  for  bringing  out  coloni*sts,  and  |>ro\iding  either  for 
their  subsistence,  or  health  upon  the  voyage.  In  the  ensuing  year, 
one  hundred  and  tifty  men  were  sent  out  iu  one  ship,  tlie  greater 
part  died  on  the  way,  and  the  survivors  were  helpless  when  they 
were  landed.  A  more  miserable  fate  befell  part  of  anodier  detach- 
ment who  came  out  the  same  year:  one  hundred  and  twenty  had 
aaik'd  from  France ;  thirty  of  these  poor  m  ritchcs  reached  St. 
Kitts  in  such  a  state  that  they  were  not  able  to  mo\e  when  they 
were  landed.  'Ilicir  comrades,  with  a  recklessness  which  is  but 
too  characterujtic  of  tliat  people,  left  them  there,  taking  no  further 
tliought  for  tliem ;  and  permnnc  ne  s'esiant  mis  en  peine  de  les 
allot  querir  Ic  soirf  the  land-crabs  came  down  at  night,  and  de- 
voured them  alive  !  *^rhey  canie  in  such  number,  as  to  stand  in 
heaps  upon  the  bodies,  as  higfi  as  the  Imts  of  the  settlers :  *  Unit 
jQun  aprh  U  ny  eut  penonne  quinefut  saiai  dlwrrcur  eii  toyant 
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leurs  on  mr  le  sable,  tellement  nets,  que  les  crabbes  n'y  avoient  pas 
iaiss^  un  seul  rnorceau  de  chair  !  ' 

It  was  not  likely  tliat  the  French  and  Engtish  should  long  con- 
tinue to  inhabit  the  same  little  island  in  peace.  The  English  were 
the  more  numerous,  but  they  were  regarded  with  great  contempt  by 
their  less  industrious  neighbours,  as  chiefly  consisting  of  male  and 
female  senants,  bound  for  seven  years,  fitter,  says  Du  Tertre,  to 
weed  gardens,  to  clean  cotton,  and  to  tie  up  tobacco,  than  ta 
handle  arms.  The  Fiiar  Predicant  had  forgotten  tliat  cullivatiou 
was  the  proper  business  of  a  colonist,  and  that  these  were  the  ser- 
vices for  which  they  were  brought  out,  *  The  French  alw  ays  went 
armed  with  four  or  five  pistols,  and  a  fusee,  and  spread  such  terror 
among  their  more  industrious  and  prosperous  neighbours,  that  they 
declared  they  would  rather  have  tMO  devils  tliaii  one  Frenchman 
for  a  neighbour.*  In  such  circumstances,  to  be  weak,  is  indeed  to 
be  miserable.  There  was  a  dispute  concemiiig  the  boundary,  the 
line  of  which  was  to  be  drawn  from  a  large  fig-tree  to  the  moun- 
tain :  of  alt  landmarks  a  worse  could  not  have  been  chosen,  for 
the  branches  of  this  tree  take  root  till  one  single  tree  becomes  a 
grove.  This  unhappy  laudmurk  continually  extended  itself  on  the 
French  side,  and  the  English  were  so  unwise  as  to  alter  tlieir 
reckoning  as  it  grew,  *  still  drawing  their  line  from  its  western  ex- 
tremity/ They  committed  the  greater  folly  of  building  upon  this 
debateable  ground,  so  that  they  had  two  hmidred  and  fifty  houses 
within  what  would  have  been  the  acknowledged  F'lench  limits,  if 
the  line  had  been  drawn  from  ai  fixed  point.  No  lawyer  could 
have  pleaded  in  their  behalf,  unless  he  thought  himself  justified  in 
defending  any  cause,  however  palpably  unjust.  But  D^Euambuc 
took  the  shortest  course  of  redress;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  received 
sufiicient  reinforcements  for  enabling  him  to  dictate  the  law,  en- 
forced his  rights  at  once  by  the  ultima  ratio.  He  sent  some  five 
hundred  negroes,  under  French  officers,  round  by  the  mountain  to 
surprise  llie  English,  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  put  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  sword,  wliile  he  attacked  ihem  on  the  other  side.  The 
negroes  were  to  be  rewarded  with  tlieir  freedom,  if  they  performed 
tills  service  well.  They  were  anned  with  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and 
a  cutlass  in  the  other,  I'hey  looked  terrible  as  demons,  says  Du 
Tertre,  with  their  glittering  cutlasses  and  their  blazing  Hambeaus; 
but,  in  the  same  biealh,  the  reverend  Friar  tells  us,  that  theCapu- 
chines  would  not  abandon  tlieir  dear  flock ;  tliey  marched  with  the 
troops,  one  carr)ing  a  great  cross,  and  otliers  animating  them  to 
fight  bravely  against  the  heretics,  who  hated  them  only  out  of  anti- 
pathy to  their  religion ! 

The  Enghsh,  accoiding  lo  tlie  French  account,  would  not  have 
liubmilted,  na  they  did^  to  let  D^Euambuc  draw  his  own  line  of 
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separatioD,  and  take  in  more  than  he  had  pretended  to  claims  if 
the  cries  of  women,  and  ihe  dread  of  the  negroes,  had  not  coni- 
peiled  tliem  to  accept  of  peace  upon  any  terms.  But  the  English 
statement  is,  that  the  negroes  obeyed  their  instructions,  and  that 
women  and  young  girls  were  seized*  dragged  into  Uie  French  quar- 
ters, and  there  violated.  Father  Du  Tertre,  being  professiionally  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  gradations  and  qualilicalions  of  wicked nessi 
eodeavouri^  to  divide  tiie  sin  which  folhjwed  between  both  parlies. 
Union  being  restored,  he  says,  the  French  and  English  begun  to 
trade  togeUier  again,  to  intervisit,  and  communicate  so  funnliarly, 
that  our  IVeneh,  who  had  at  that  time  \^ry  few  women  in  tlieir 
quarters,  carried  thitlici  freely  the  women  of  the  English.  '  On  a 
parU  fort  differcmment  de  re  deieainhle  commerce,'  Some  athrm 
that  the  French  employed  violeiicc ;  that  they  went  armed  to  carry 
off  the  wives  and  daughters  of  their  neighbours,  and  sent  tliem 
back  when  tiiey  had  satiated  their  brutal  passions.  Others,  saya 
tlie  Friar,  have  assured  me,  that  the  English  were  so  base  as  to  let 
out  their  wives  and  women  servants,  for  a  good  meal,  or  for  a  price 
ill  goods ;  my  own  opinion  is,  that  there  was  as  much  fault  on 
one  side  as  on  the  other;  the  ardent  disposition  of  the  French 
made  them  sometimes  use  force,  but  the  scandalous  lubricity  of 
die  English  women  was  tlie  principal  cause  of  this  irregularity: 
they  tame  with  effrontery  to  the  French,  and,  after  remaining  some 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  with  the  officer,  returned  home  with  impu- 
nity, impudently  declaring  that  their  husbands  were  mean  fellows, 
and  would  be  too  happy  to  receive  them  again,  without  daring  to 
reproach  tliem*  That  morals  were  in  the  worst  state  among  the 
Engliifh  settlers,  maybe  believed, — indeed,  they  were  so  bad,  that 
iJiey  [irevenled  an  English  clergyman,  who  went  to  the  island  with 
the  intention  of  settling,  from  rtmaiuing  there.  But  Father  Du 
Tertre  has  himself  protluced  a  sufficient  refutation  of  his  own  foul 
slander.  These  disorders,  he  says,  would  undoubtedly  have 
brouglit  on  another  war^  if  D'Enambuc,  on  the  representations  of 
the  Capuchines,  to  whom  the  English  complained,  had  not  for- 
bidden any  FVenchman  to  seize  or  detain  an  English  woman  in  bis 
house,  on  pain  of  death. 

The  Frencli  commenced  their  settlements  in  Guadaloupe  with  the 
same  kind  of  improvidence.  Hichelieii  procured  a  orief  from 
pope  Urban  VI 11.  to  authorise  Uiis  expedilion  ;  thus  tacitly  i*evok- 
ujg  that  part  of  pope  Alexander';*  famous  bull  which  assigned  the 
whole  of  these  regions  to  the  Spanish  crov^n,  and  excommunicated 
all  interlopers*  IVenly-live  hundred  settlers  were  taken  out ;  in 
leas  than  two  months  they  were  put  upon  sliurt  aflowarice  ;  their 
flour  was  consumed,  and  more  diau  half  died.  lusuOicieat  relief 
WIS  obtaiocd  from  St.  Kitts. 
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•  The  allowance  wa§  now  five  ounces  of  dough  every  day,  but  thi« 
WBM  not  served  out  till  after  mid-day ;  they  were  to  work  till  then 
bofiyre  it  was  distributed.  Some  sought  refuge  among  the  savages, 
who  received  them  with  great  kindness  ;  those  who  remained  devoured 
the  most  loathsome  substances — the  surgeons*  ointments ;  their  own 
belts  boiled  down  to  a  glue ;  excrement ;  and  the  graves  were  in  the 
morning  found  open,  and  the  carcases  dismembered  ;  others  desperately 
fought  death,  rather  than  endure  their  misery.  One  who  had  been 
twice  burnt  on  the  shoulders  with  the  flfur-de-lis,  and  reprieved 
from  the  gallows  by  the  intercession  of  Father  Raymond,  preferred 
stealing  a  fifth  time  that  he  might  be  promptly  hung,  to  living  any 
longer  exposed  to  such  insupportable  famine/ — voL  i.,  pp.  274,  275. 

Five  years  later  Du  Tertre  foniied  part  of  the  spiritual  succours 
who  were  sent  to  this  island ;  all  tlie  insolvent  debtors  of  St.  Kitts 
bad  been  a  litUe  before  declared  free  from,  their  engagements,  on 
condition  of  going  to  serve  there  against  the  Caribs,  and  three- 
fourtlis  of  ihem  had  died  in  consequence  of  the  climate,  destitu* 
tion,  and  despair,  Du  Tertre  found  about  an  hundred  of  these 
wretched  men  in  the  house  of  their  commander,  lying  on  the 
ground,  or,  those  who  were  best  accommodated,  upon  some 
reeds — many  of  them  in  the  last  stage  of  disease,  in  tilth  inde- 
scribable, and  without  assistance  from  any  one.  '  1  had  hardly 
finished  with  one,'  says  he,  *  when  I  was  obliged  to  Ijurry  to 
another*  Sometimes  when  1  was  burying  one,  rolled  up  in  banana 
leaves  (for  there  was  no  talking  of  a  winding-sheet  then),  1  heard 
nothing  from  all  parts  of  the  house  but  dying  voices,  which  said, 
**  Stay  a  moment,  fallier — do  not  fiU  up  the  grave ;  you  will  not 
have  more  tiouble  for  two  or  three  than  for  one  ^"  and  for  the  most 
part  so  it  proved,  for  I  commonly  buried  two  or  tliree  in  the  same 
grave ! '  The  history  is  an  nmclieved  series  of  miseries  and  crimes. 
The  French  government,  at  a  time  when  it  endeavoured  to  lay  the 
nionil  and  religious  foundations  of  society,  according  to  its  own 
views,  carefully,  and  it  may  even  be  said  conscientiously,  in  Ca- 
nada, allowed  its  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  to  be  managed 
by  any  men,  in  any  manner,  and  supported  by  any  means.  From 
Du  Tertre's  account  of  tliesc  settlements  it  is  that  Southern  lias 
drawn  bis  picture  of  colonial  society  in  tlie  tragedy  of  Oroouoko* 
Dift'ercnt  as  was  the  condition  of  the  Eumpean  settlers,  the  free 
Ciiribs,  and  the  negro  slaves — wliite,  copper-coloured,  and  black 
nverc  subject  to  the  same  caprices  of  absolute  and  insolent  tyranny. 
We  read  o(  murders,  domestic  assassinatioiui,  and  executions  with 
Or  without  tlie  furm  of  law,  and  sometimes  almost  without  the 
pretext  of  a  ciime.  The  Caiibs  were  exteiminatcd  tiom  most  of 
the  islands  by  a  merciless  system  of  warfare,  in  which,  when  other 
means  of  de^iti  uction  seemed  tuu  slow,  poison  was  employ 
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people  appear  to  have  been  as  bad  as  iheir  ruler;  their  treat- 
meat  of  the  engageSf  or  bond -sen  ants,  was  indeed  so  inhuman^ 
Uiat  even  such  governors  found  it  necessary  to  interfere  ;  and 
some  masters  were,  for  lljeir  notorious  cruelty,  prohibited  from 
purchasing  the  services  of  the  poor  wretches  who  bad  been  en- 
trapped from  their  own  count  it*  '  I  knew  o!ie  person  at  (Juada- 
loupe,'  says  Du  Tcrtre,  '  who  buried  more  than  fifty  upon  his 
plantation^  whom  he  had  killed  by  hard  work^  or  by  neglect  when 
they  were  sick.  This  cruehy  proceeded  from  their  having  them 
for  three  years  only,  which  made  them  spare  the  negroes  rather 
than  these  poor  creatures/ 

A  set  of  freebooters,  many  of  whom  were  the  outcasts  of  these 
outcasts,  the  outlaws  of  this  lawless  society,  desperadoes  who  could 
live  in  no  country  where  there  were  gibbets  or  wheels,  had  taken 
possession  of  Tortuga,  expelhng  from  thence  a  handful  of  Spaniards 
who  had  been  placed  there  to  garrison  it,  and  considered  themselves 
as  in  a  kind  of  banishment  from  which  they  rejoiced  to  be  thus  set 
free.  A  colony  grew  up  thus,  composed  of  four  sorts  of  persons, 
buccaneers,  who  employed  themselves  in  hunting ;  freebooters,  or 
pirates,  who  plundered  by  sea;  the  inhabitants,  who  cultivated  the 
ground — some  of  'w  horn  raised  tobacco ;  and  bond-servants,  a  class 
of  persons  for  whom,  in  latter  times,  the  burbarou'^;  appellation  of 
RedetnplioTiers  has  been  used*  They  lived  together  upon  very 
good  tenns,  under  a  soil  of  democratic  government,  which  Captain 
Sou  they  happily  descrihes  as  one  wherein  *  every  free  person  had 
despotic  power  in  his  house,  and  every  captain  on  board  his  vessel.' 
After  a  few  years,  the  Spjmiards  of  St»  Domingo,  disliking  this 
neighbourhood,  and  annoyed  by  those  buccaneers,  who  were  lead- 
ing a  worse  than  savage  life  in  St.  Domingo  itself,  hoped  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  latter  by  taking  Tortuga,  which  they  looked  upon 
as  their  nest.  Timing  tiieir  expedition  well,  when  the  freebooters 
were  at  sea,  and  the  hunters  had  crossed  to  the  larger  island,  they 
made  their  attack,  put  to  the  sword  all  whom  they  could  seize, 
and  hung  those  who  surrendered  in  vain  hopt^  of  mercy.  Then 
they  attempted  to  clear  St,  Domingo  of  its  unwelcome  visiters :  these 
ruffians,  bnding  themselves  hotly  pursued,  chose  an  Englishman, 
by  name  V\  illis,  for  tlieir  captain,  and  he  took  possession  again  of 
Tortuga,  There  were  about  three  hundred  adventurers  with  him; 
the  French  accused  him  of  being  partial  to  his  countrymen,  and 
finding  Uiemselves  too  weak  to  set  him  aside  and  to  appoint  another 
captain  in  St.  Kitls,  applied  to  the  French  governor-general  at  St. 
Kitts  to  aid  them.  Accordingly  a  Huguenot,  whose  name  was 
Le  \  asseur,  received  a  commission  as  governor  of  Tortuga,  with 
orders  to  expel  the  English — which  he  had  no  difficulty  in  doing; 
for,  M  soon  as  he  landed,  the  French  in  Willis's  company  revolted, 
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Willis,  ill  consequence,  consented  to  withdraw  immediately  with 
all  his  countrymen,  and  Le  Vasseur  established  himself  in  the 
island. 

*  At  five  or  six  hnndred  paoes  from  the  sea,  there  is  a  mountain, 
the  summit  of  which  is  level,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  platfonn  a  rock 
rises  thirty-feet  highi  and  steep  all  round  ;  at  the  foot  of  this  rock 
issues  a  clear  spring  of  sweet  water,  of  the  size  of  a  man's  arm,  which 
spring  could  not  be  cut  off.  Round  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  Le 
Vasseur  made  a  terrace,  with  lo^lging -rooms  for  four  hundred  soldiers, 
and  he  had  steps  cut  half-way  up  the  rock,  tliat  rose  in  the  middle  of 
the  platform,  and  an  iron  ladder  to  mount  the  rest,  which  kdder  was 
drawn  up  when  the  governor  retired  to  t!ie  rock;  he  had  also  a  tunnel 
cut,  by  which,  with  a  rope  ladder,  they  might  descend  to  tlie  platform. 
Upon  this  rock  Le  Vasseur  had  his  magazine,  and  several  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  upon  the  platform  a  great  number  more, 

'  He  soon  established  good  order  in  the  colony.  The  Buccaneers 
were  received  with  attention,  and  the  freebooters  brought  their  prizes 
there,  and  got  their  commissions  from  the  governor,  by  paying  a  tenth 
of  their  profits  :  these  plundered  the  Spaniards  both  by  sea  and  land; 
and  the  Spanianls,  in  return,  put  them  to  cniel  deaths,  whenever  they 
caught  them.  The  port  was  open  to  all  nations,  and  it  became  the 
dep6t  from  whence  the  Buccaneers  and  freelxwters  got  their  arms, 
ammunition,  brandy,  and  clothes,  in  exchange  for  their  hides  and  Esh/ 
—vol.  i.,  pp.  287,  288. 

Le  Vasseur  obtained  great  reputation  by  defeating  the  Spaniards 
in  a  formidable  attack  which  they  made  upon  the  island.  Some 
proof  of  ability,  also,  he  gave  in  baffling  a  scheme  which  the 
governor-general  bad  laid  for  entrapping  liim  to  St.  Kitts,  and 
then  dispossessing  liim  of  his  command — partly  for  jealousy,  and 
partly  in  fear  of  beitig  reprimanded  for  having  given  such  a  com- 
inission  to  a  Huguenot,  and  by  a  secret  article  granted  liberty  of 
conscience  to  him  aud  all  of  his  persuasion.  But  this  treatment 
provoked  Le  V^asseur  to  exercise  intolerance  toward  an  intolerant 
religion;  be  burnt  the  Romish  chapel,  and  shipped  off  a  capucliin, 
who  was  the  only  Homish  priest  upon  the  island*  Then,  also,  he 
begun  to  play  llje  tyrant:  and,  in  the  worst  mood  of  tyranny,  la  be 
mirthful  in  his  truellies*  A  dungeon  m  the  fort  he  called  bis 
purgatory,  and  he  had  an  iron  cap  made  which  he  called  his  hell,  into 
which  he  put  the  criminars  head,  anns,  aud  legs,  and  thus  kept 
hiiii  constantly  bent.  Hitherto  he  had  manifested  tio  disobedience 
to  the  governor-general ;  but,  having  taken  a  silver  image  of  the 
Virgin  ill  a  Spanish  vessel,  the  governor  applied  for  it,  saying,  that 
it  would  moj  e  propei  ly  be  in  |xj»i*ession  of  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
a  kniglit  of  Malta  than  of  a  Huguenot :  Le  Vasseur  sent  liim  a 
copy  in  wood,  saying,  he  admired  the  workmanship  of  the  original 
too  much  to  |iart  with  it^  and  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  too 
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spiritual  to  regard  llie  materials  of  which  their  images  were  made. 
The  conclusion  of  this  man's  history  is  characteristic  of  the  state 
of  manners  and  morals.  Being  unmarried,  and  without  children^ 
he  adopted  two  nephews  and  named  them  as  his  heirs.  Thibault, 
the  one^  had  a  handsome  woman  for  his  mistress  :  Le  Vasseur  was 
uot  too  old  to  ri\al  his  rtephew*  in  tliis  woman's  favour.  Tlie  in- 
trigue was  discovered,  and  Thibault  consulted  with  Martin  his 
brother  how  to  be  revenged.  Murder  was  so  little  regarded  in  their 
accursed  state  of  society,  that  they  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
t) I eir  vengeance,  but  executed  it  openly  :  the  one  brother  firing  at 
him,  and  the  other  despatching  him  with  a  dagger.  They  then 
took  possession  of  the  government.  An  expedition  soon  arrived 
which  had  been  sent  from  St.  Kitts  against  the  uncle;  and  llie  two 
assjissin^j,  liuOiug  themselves  unsupported  by  the  people,  surren- 
dered, on  condition  of  indemnity,  and  security  for  llieir  property. 
Atten)pting  afterwards  to  recover  tlie  island  from  the  Spaniardij, 
who  liad  again  taken  it,  tliey  were  lost  at  sea,  with  some  three 
hundred  followers;  most,  or  all  of  them,  no  doubt  well  nigh  as 
deserving  as  themselves  of  a  drier  death* 

Yet,  from  such  men  and  such  beginnings  the  French  colony  of 
St.  Domingo  arose ;  in  its  commencement,  perhaps^  the  most 
Aagitious  of  all  tliese  colonies ;  in  its  prosperity  certainly  the  most 
flourishing ;  and  in  its  catastrophe,  it  may  be  hoped,  die  most  dis- 
nstrou«.  But  even  tlie  buccaneers,  wicked  and  inhuman  above  all 
men  as  they  were,  laid  tlie  same  kind  of  unction  to  their  souls  as 
the  Spaniards  had  done,  and  persuaded  themselves  that,  in  their 
career  of  cruelty,  they  were  exacting  vengeance  for  the  ^Tongs  of 
the  Indians.  I'his  is  curiously  shown  in  the  engraved  tillc-page 
to  their  histor}*,  in  tlie  original  Dutch  j  on  the  one  side,  a  Spaniafd 
18  represented  treading  on  an  Indian,  on  the  other,  a  buccaneer 
treading  on  a  Spaniard  ;  Innnrenter  is  written  under  the  first  com- 
partment— Pro  jyeccatit  under  the  other. 

The  Spaniards,  after  keeping  possession  of  Tortuga  about 
t*ighteen  months,  blew  up  the  Ibrt,  burnt  all  the  buildings,  laid  the 
plantations  waste,  and  withdraw  their  garrison,  in  consequence  of 
llie  alarm  occasioned  iii  St.  Domingo  by  the  appearance  of  an 
Etigliiih  Heet.  This  was  llie  expedition  under  Penn  and  V enables 
which  Cromwell  had  sent  out :  it  failed  disgracefully  in  its  main 
object ;  the  Spaniards  routed  half  the  army  betbre  the  rest  could 
come  up,  Hlew  six  iuindred,  drove  two  hundred  more  into  the 
WtKids,  %ihere  lliey  were  hunted  down  and  slaughtered  by  the  ne- 
gft>es,  and  wounded  three  hundred,  most  of  tliem  in  the  back — 
so  shametui  was  the  panic.  General  Haines,  cndeavouriiig  in  vaifi 
to  rally  his  men,  begged  for  God's  sake  that  only  ten  would  stay 
by  hjm  and  make  a  vtaud— but  not  one  was  found ;  and  he,  pre- 
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ferring  death  to  disgrace,  fell  like  a  brave  man,  selling  his  life 
dearly.  V  eiialiles  imputed  this  villainous  behaviour  not  to  the 
men  who  were  brought  from  England,  some  iViree  thousand  in 
immber,  but  lo  ihf  five  tliousand  adventurers  whom  he  collected 
from  Barbudoes  and  St.  Kitt^^ ;  and  who,  he  says,  were  *  found 
iDOst  fearful,  being  only  bold  to  do  mischief;  not  to  be  commanded 
18  soldiers,  not  to  be  kept  in  any  civil  order,  being  the  most  pro- 
fitne,  debauched  persons  that  he  ever  saw — scorners  of  religion^ 
and,  indeed,  so  loose  n»  not  to  be  kept  under  discipline,  and  so 
cowardly  as  not  to  be  made  to  fight ;  so  that,  had  we  known  what 
ihey  would  have  proved,  we  should  rather  have  chose  to  liave  gone 
ourselves,  as  we  came  from  England,  than  to  have  such  for  our 
assistants,  who,  we  fear,  with  some  others  put  upon  us  in  England, 
have  drawn  heavy  aiHictions  upon  us,  dishonour  upon  our  nation 
and  religion/  It  is  said  that  the  Spaniard!*,  by  whom  tliey  were 
thuii  scundulously  routed,  did  not  exceed  filly  men,  exclusive  of 
negroes  and  mulattoes,  and,  by  this  handfid  of  enemies,  seven  Eng- 
lish colours  were  carried  to  the  city  of  St.  Domingo  as  sure  tro- 
phies of  victor>%  Another  extraordinary'  memorial  of  the  preserva* 
lion  of  the  island,  at  that  time,  was  preserved  in  the  calhcdra!  there 
till  our  own  days.  The  troops  were  so  thoroughly  intimidated  that, 
when  they  were  seeking  food,  the  very  apprehension  of  an  enemy 
put  tliem  to  tUght;  *  and,  at  some  times,  when  neiiiier  men  nor 
beasts  were  near,  only  the  leaves  of  trees  making  some  little  noise, 
and  the  sound  of  crabs  stirring  in  the  woods,  possessed  them  with 
8uch  eminent  fears,  that  they,  leaving  their  weapons  behind,  ran 
over  clefts  into  the  sea,*  The  Spaniards,  retaining  only  traditional 
accounts  of  the  expedition,  believe  that  the  clattering  of  the  land- 
crabs,  over  the  dry  leaves,  was  mistaken  by  the  English  for  the 
march  of  cavalry,  and  that,  under  that  belief,  they  hastily  re-em- 
barked, and  abandoned  their  disastrous  enterprise.  In  remem- 
brance of  this  they  had  the  image  of  a  land-crab  wrought  in  solid 
gold,  the  size  of  a  drum-head,  and  appointed  an  anniversary 
festival,  on  which  day  the  crab  was  carried  in  procession.  When 
the  French  took  possession  of  the  city,  they  transferred  the  crab 
from  the  cathedral  to  the  crucible,  and  from  the  crucible — those 
in  authority  among  ihem  be«t  know  where. 

Sailing  from  St*  Domingo  with  the  loss  of  seventeen  hundred 
men,  they  appointed  a  day  of  humiliation  ;  and,  *  in  conseauence 
of  the  great  cow ardice  which  had  been  show ii^  it  was  proclaimed 
to  the  whole  army,  that  whosoever  sliould  be  fouiul  to  turn  his 
back  to  the  enemy  and  run  away,  the  next  ofticer  should  imme- 
diate! v  run  him  through,  wfiich,  if  he  failed  to  pcrfonn,  himself  was 
to  6uner  death  without  mercy*'      Aa  EnglishmaD,  m  these  days, 
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can  scarcely  believe  that  what  lie  thus  reads  can  have  related  to  his 
own  countrymen,  and  in  an  age,  too,  when  the  name  of  English- 
man was  never  more  respected  throughout  Christendom.  To  this 
veiy  force,  however,  Jamaica  was  surrendered  witliout  resistance. 
The  expedition  had  been  undertaken  up<jii  the  inforniatit^n  given 
respecliirg  llie  Spanish  colonics  by  Thomas  Gage,  an  unprincipled 
and  worthless  fellow,  who  having  been  a  Dominican  friar  in  New 
Spain,  had  dirown  ot)  his  frock,  and  designated  himself  at  this  time 
as  '  preacher  of  die  Word  of  God  at  Deal,  in  the  county  of  Kent.' 
This  man  published  what  he  called  a  *  New  Survey  of  the  West 
Indies,  or  the  English  American  his  travels  by  sea  and  land;*  in 
wliich,  without  acknowledgment,  he  transcribed  largely  from  the 
old  translation  of  Gomara.  In  a  second  edition  of  this  book, 
published  aftcrlhe  Restoration,  its  dedication  to  Fairfax  was  altered 
into  an  address  to  the  reader,  and  the  concluding  chapter  was 
omitted ;  a  circumstance  noticed  by  that  good,  honest,  blunder- 
headed,  thorough-paced  bigot,  "^niomas  lloUis  :  '  that  chapter,*  he 
saiti,  *  contained  several  particulars  concerning  tlie  hopes  the 
papalins  had  of  Laud's  favourable  intentions  toward  them/  It 
contains  an  assertion  that  tlic  unfortunate  service*book,  which  was 
composed  for  the  church  of  Scotland,  had  been  sent  by  Laud  to 
Rome,  *  to  he  first  ^ne%ved  and  approved  of  by  the  pope  and  cardinals. 
This  Gajfe  says  he  heard  at  Home,  from  father  Fitx Herbert,  rector  of 
the  English  college  there,  and  this  most  true  relation  he  had  often 
8poken  of  hi  private  discourse,  and  publicly  pre ac  bed  it  at  the  lectures 
of  W^ingham  in  Kent;  and  when  he  printed  his  book,  he  says,  **  1  could 
not  in  my  conscience  omit  it  here,  botli  to  vindicate  the  just  censure  of 
DcJitb,  which  the  now  sitting  |)arliaraent  have  formerly  given  against 
him  for  such  like  practices  and  compliances  with  Rome  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  reprove  the  ungrounded  opinion  and  error  of  some  ignorant  and 
malignant  spirits  who,  to  my  knowledge,  have  since  his  death  highly- 
exalted  him,  and  cried  him  up  for  a  martyr/* ' 

This  impudent  and  absurd  falsehood  made  the  first  edition  of 
Gage*s  book  precious  in  die  eyes  of  Thomas  H  oil  is,  who  could 
believe  any  thing,  except  what  was  good,  of  an  archbishop  or  a 
king;  and  forgive  any  thing,  even  Christianity  itself,  in  a  repub- 
lican or  a  usurper  I  Gage  accompanied  tlic  expedition,  and  fell 
in  it — receiving  from  Uie  Spaniards  his  death,  but  not  exactly  that 
which,  as  a  traitor  to  them,  he  bad  deserved. 

A  bookj  relating  to  itic  West  Indies,  in  tlie  same  small,  thin 
folio  form,  but  of  a  very  difterent  character,  was  publbhed  two 
years  after  Gage's  rascally  compilation  by  Richard  Ligon.  To 
tlm  book  it  is  that  we  are  beholden  for  the  sad  story  of  Yarico  in 
iIm;  Speciatofi   and  far  the  pleasant  comedy  which  the  younger 
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Colman  has  built  upon  that  fmmdation.  Few  books  have  ever 
been  written  with  a  kindlier  i^pirit,  or  in  a  livelier  and  more  cha- 
racteristic manner,  than  hisj  ^  True  and  Exact  Hislory  of  ihe  Island 
of  Biirbadoes.*  Bv  history,  he  means  simply  an  account.  It  was 
dranii  up,  because  his  conversation  upon  the  subject  had  interested 
Bishop  Duppa,  whom  he  addresses  as  his  most  honoured  and  highly 
esteemed  friend ;  and  that  he  should  have  been  so  permitted  to 
address  such  a  person,  is  snflicient  proof  that  Ligon  was  himself  the 
simple-hearted,  ri^ht-minded,  good,  amiable  man  that  he  appears 
to  be  in  his  book.  In  belter  times,  poor  Ligon  would  have  fouud^ 
from  this  excellent  prelate,  the  patronage  which  he  desened. 

*  You  can  best  tell/  said  the  bishop  to  him  in  a  letter  written  aft^r 
lie  had  penised  the  book,  and  before  it  was  pubUshed,  *  You  can 
be^t  tell  with  what  pleasure  you  past  over  your  voyage  to  the  Barba- 
does*  But,  whatsoever  it  was,  your  dangers  at  sea,  and  pur  long 
sickness  on  land,  had  been  enough  to  sour  it,  had  not  the  condition  of 
the  tirues  made  any  place  more  acceptable  than  your  native  country. 
But  the  pleasure  whit  h  you  have  given  me  in  reading  this  narrative 
is  without  all  these  mixtures:  for,  without  any  hardship  at  all,  I  have 
In  a  few  days  gone  the  same  voyage,  viewed  the  island,  weighed  all 
the  commodities  and  incommodittes  of  it,  and  all  this  ^nth  so  much 
pleasure  that  I  camiot^  without  great  injustice,  forbear  telling  you^  that 
though  I  have  read  formerly  many  relations  of  other  parts  of  the  world* 
I  never  yet  met  with  so  exact  a  piece  as  this  of  yoiu^s.  Your  diligence 
bath  heen  great  in  so  short  a  time  to  make  tliese  observations ;  but 
your  expressions  of  them  are  such  as  show  that  no  ingenious  art  hath 
scap't  you.  You  say  that,  in  your  younger  time,  you  acquainted 
yourself  with  musrc  and  painting  ;  and,  had  you  not  said  so,  the  read- 
ing of  this  book  would  have  made  me  say  it  for  you ;  for  it  is  so  musi- 
cally made  up,  and  all  the  de*«criptions  so  drawn  to  the  life,  that  I  know 
no  painting  beyond  it.  And  for  the  question  you  put  to  me,  whether 
you  should  publish  it  or  no,  I  desire  you  would  make  no  doubt  of  it ; 
for,  first,  I  know  none  tliat  hath  written  of  this  argument  before ;  and, 
next,  I  am  persuatled  that,  having  read  this  description  of  yours,  none 
that  come  after  will  venture  upon  it.  Only,  I  have  one  request  to 
you,  that  your  kindness  tu  me  (who,  without  any  de:^ign,  gave  you  the 
oceans  ion  of  doing  it)  may  not  lead  you  into  such  an  insufFerablc  error 
as  to  choose  me  out  as  a  fit  person  to  inscribe  it  to,  who  am  so  much 
in  the  shade,  that  I  must  not  own  myself.  1  am  willing  to  believe, 
that,  though  honour  he  at  this  time  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and,  by  the 
iniquity  of  the  times,  is  much  fallen  within  the  banks,  yet  the  channel 
is  not  so  drj'  but  you  may  meet  there  with  some  noble  person  that 
may,  with  more  advants^e,  take  you  and  your  hook  into  the  s^ame  cock* 
boat  with  him,  and  keep  you  this  winter  both  from  cold  and  hunger. 
And,  therefore,  in  great  earnestness,  I  desire  you  to  look  over  your 
catalogue  of  friends  ;  and,  though  you  cannot  find  one  that  loves  you 
better,  yet  make  choice  of  him  that  can  protect  you  better.      And  so 
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with  my  prayers  for  you,  that  your  afflictions  here  may  be  so  managed 
by  you  as  to  lead  you  to  joys  hereafter,  I  rest  your  most  uffectiouate 
friend, 

Bft.  Sab. 

Ligon,  though  confined  to  what  was  then  called  ihe  Upper 
Bench  Prisoa,  wheu  he  received  tlic  letter,  was  not  so  poor  in 
spirit  as  in  fortune ,  and  the  book  appeared  accordingly  with  the 
epistle  dedicatory  to  Duppa  as  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Love- 
lace's noble  pibon-verses  are  not  written  in  a  more  cheerful 
spirit.  Throughout  the  book  the  good  old  man  never  utters  a 
complaint,  nor  expresses  Uie  slightejst  feeding  of  discontent ;  and 
though  this  resignation  to  nuBlurLuDC|  brought  upon  bini  by 
the  general  misery  which  tlie  civil  war  occasioned,  must  have  been 
common  to  him  with  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  his  feU 
low-suflerers,  the  elasticity  and  cheerfylne»s  of  mind  which  he 
discovered  were  his  own*  He  had  intended,  he  said^  to  have 
painted  *  a  piece  of  landscape,  and  one  of  story,  wherein  to 
express  the  postures  of  the  negroes  in  their  several  kinds  of  sports 
and  labours,  and  witli  it  the  beauties  of  the  vegetables  that  do 
adoni  tliat  place,  in  the  best  perfection  he  could  ;'  but  presently 
after,  (says  he,)  '  being  cast  into  prison,  I  was  deprived  both  of 
light  and  louL'hness — -two  main  helpers  in  that  art :  and  svo,  being 
disabled  to  discern  or  judge  of  colours,  I  was  compelled  to 
express  my  design  in  black  and  white/  He  makes  no  more  com- 
plaint than  this,  and  expresses  a  confident  hope  that  God,  who 
j)ad  delivered  him  from  sickness  and  diath  on  land,  and  from  ship- 
wrecks and  hazards  at  sea,  would  also  dehver  him  *  from  that 
uncircunicised  Philistine,  the  Upper  Bench  ;  than  which  neither 
the  burning  fire  of  a  fever,  nor  the  raging  waves  of  the  sea  are 
more  formidable/  *  But  (said  he)  we  have  seen  and  suft'ered 
greater  things — and  when  the  great  leveller  of  the  world,  Death, 
shall  run  his  progress,  all  estates  will  be  laid  even*  Mora  scppfra 
Ligonibus  t]Bquaf/  With  this  pun  the  happy-minded  old  man 
concludes  his  volume. 

Harbadoes  was  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity  during  Ligon's 
residence  tliere — using  the  word  prosperity  in  the  sense  attached 
to  it  by  political  economists.  Properly  was  rapidly  increasing 
in  lalue,  and  the  planters  were  making  great,  even  ambitious  for- 
tunes, according  to  the  precept  in  Horace,  quocumpie  modo. 
This  was  owing  to  tlie  sugar  plantations.  They  had  brought  canec 
frtmi  Pemainbuco,  thvn  in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  and  had  gone 
tliJther  to  learn  the  whole  process  of  extracting  and  retining  the 
vttgar ;  and  tlii«  wiUi  sucli  success,  tliat  700U/.  were  paid  for  the 
Uie  moiety  of  a  plantation,  consisting  of  fivt'  hundred  acres,  the 
whole  of  which,  a  vexy  few  years  before,  might  have  been  purchased 
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for  400/.  The  purchaser,  who  went  out  with  Ligoti,  had  resolved 
not  to  return  to  England,  till  he  should  liave  realised  100,000/., 
'all  by  the  sugar-plant;*  and  Colonel  Drax,  who  began  with 
300/.,  had  raised  his  fortune  to  sucii  a  height,  that  he  expected  in 
a  few  years  to  purchase,  in  his  own  country,  an  estate  of  10,000/. 
a-year,  with  less  than  which  he  w  ould  not  be  contented.  He  was 
not  able,  he  said,  to  say  of  the  planters  half  what  they  desen^ed. 
They  were  men  of  great  abilities  and  part*,  *  othenvise  they 
would  not  go  through  with  such  great  works  as  they  undertook,' 
— a  plantation  being  a  work  of  such  latitude  as  required  *  a  very 
good  head- piece  to  put  in  order  and  continue  so*  *  He  found  them,' 
he  say^,  'as  to  their  nature  and  disposition,  compliable  in  a  high 
degree  to  all  virtues  that  those  of  the  best  sort  of  gentlemen  call 
excellent.  They  were  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  upon 
tile  best  terms  with  each  other/  Diflerent  persuasions  were  not 
allowed  to  occasion  any  dissensions  there :  the  words  Roundhead 
and  Cavalier  were  by  common  consent  prohibited ;  whoever  used 
cither,  was  to  give  to  all  who  heard  him  *  a  shot  and  a  turkey  to  be  eaten 
at  his  house/  In  this  respect,  Little  England,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  was  happier  than  the  mother-country* ;  but  he  tells  us,  that 
after  he  left  the  island  it  was  otherwise-  Prosperous,  however,  as 
llie  settlers  were,  he  thought  there  were  few  of  them  that  %vould 
not  gladly  *  sell  good  pennyworths,  to  settle  tliemselves  quietly  in 
England/  Sicknesses  were  more  grievous  there  ;  there  was  a 
*  plentiful  M  ant'  of  such  remedies  as  were  to  be  found  in  their  own 
country,  and  the  mortality  was  of  course  far  greater.  Indeed, 
among  the  articles  which  he  recommends  to  be  taken  out  for  sale, 
is  black  ribbon  for  mourning,  as  being  much  worn  there,  by 
reason  of  frequent  death.  W  hen  he  arrived  diere,  [the  sickness 
was  so  prevalent  and  fatal,  that  llie  li\ing  could  hardly  bury  the 
dead  ;  they  threw  the  bodies  (i.  e.,  of  the  slaves  and  bond-servants 
no  doubt)  into  the  morass  close  to  Bridgeto^^ii,  and  thus  infected 
the  water,  so  that  many  were  supposed  to  have  died  in  conse- 
quence of  drinking  it* 

The  cliniale  was  not  the  only  discomfort  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. The  state  of  iloniestic  insecurity  in  which  tliey  lived  was 
a  greater  e\il ;  their  houscij  were  always  stored  with  water,  *  to 
serve  for  drink  in  case  they  should  be  besieged  either  by  Christian 
servants  or  negro  slaves,  and  also  to  dirow  down  upon  the  naked 
bodies  of  the  negroes  scalding  hot,  which  is  as  good  a  defence 
against  the  undermining  as  any  other  wea|>ons.'  The  danger  was 
greater  from  Uie  bondsmefi  than  from  the  negroes,  because  tliey 
were  worse  treated,  for  the  same  reason  which  Du  Tertre  assigns 
for  the  same  wickedness  m  the  French  islands.  '  The  slaves  and 
their  posterity  (saysLigon)  being  subject  to  their  masters  forever, 
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are  kejit  and  presened  Avith  greater  rare  than  the  sen  an  U  who  are 
llicre  but  for  five  yfars,  according  to  the  law  of  the  island  ;  so  that, 
for  the  time,  the  servanti;!  have  the  worker  lives,  for  ihey  are  put  to 
very  hard  labour,  ill-lodging,  and  their  diet  very  slight.  Truly  I 
have  seen  such  cruelty  there  done  to  servants,  as  1  did  not  think 
one  Christian  could  have  done  to  another/  This  had  occasioned 
a  plot  for  murdering  the  planters  f  it  was  discovered  ;  and  eighteen 
of  the  persons  concerned  in  it  were  found  *  so  haughty  in  their 
resolutions  and  so  incorrigible,'  that  it  was  deemed  necessary^  to  put 
ihem  to  death,  lest  they  should  become  actors  in  a  second  plot. 
Tlie  value  that  was  set  upon,  the  bond-servants  13  curiously  ex* 
emplified  in  an  anecdote,  which  has  not  escaped  Captain 
Sou  they ; — 

*  Tliere  was  a  planter  in  the  island  that  came  to  his  neighbour,  and 
said  to  him,  **  Neighbour,  I  hear  you  have  lately  brought  good  store 
of  servants  out  of  the  last  ship  that  came  from  England  ;  and  I  hear 
withal  that  you  want  provisions.  I  have  great  want  of  a  woman- 
servant,  and  would  be  glad  to  make  an  exchange,  If  you  will  let  me 
have  some  of  your  woman's  flesh,  you  shall  have  some  of  my  hog's 
flesh.*'  So  the  price  was  set,  a  groat  a-pound  for  the  hog's  flesh 
and  sixpence  for  the  woman's^  The  scales  were  set  up,  and  the 
planter  had  a  maid  that  was  extremely  fat,  laz)%  and  good  for  nothing  ; 
her  name  was  Honour.  The  man  brought  a  great  fat  sow,  and  put 
it  in  one  scale,  and  Honour  was  put  in  the  other.  But  when  he  saw 
how  much  the  maid  outweighed  his  sow,  he  broke  off  the  bargain  and 
%vould  not  go  on,' 

A  kinder  treatment  began  to  prevail  as  discreeter  and  better- 
natured  men  had  come  to  rule  there.  A  certain  Colonel  WaU 
rond,  by  merely  providing  liis  bond-servants  with  rug  gowns,  such 
as  poor  people  wear  in  hospitals,  that  they  might  sleep  in  these 
instead  of  lying  down  in  their  hammocks,  in  shirt  and  drawers, 
(whicii  was  tlieir  only  clodiing,)  when  soaked  in  perspiration,  '  got 
such  love  of  his  servants,  as  they  thought  ail  too  little  tliey  could 
do  for  hinj/  Thirty  pounds  was  llie  price  of  a  good  negro,  from 
Iwenly-iive  to  twenty-seven  of  a  negress;  and  care  was  then  taken 
that  the  sexes  might  be  equal.  Indeed,  the  planters,  who  in  some 
things  discovered  a  great  tendency  to  '  liberal  opinions,*  denied  not 
a  xlave,  who  was  *  a  brave  fellow  and  had  extraordinary  qualities, 
two  or  three  wives.  But  no  woman  was  allowed  above  one  hus- 
bitnd/  Ligou,  whose  good  nature  led  him  always  to  regard  all 
men  and  everything  in  Uie  most  favourable  point  uf  view,  thought 
well  of  the  negroes,  and  says  that  there  were  men  among  them  *as 
morally  honeiit,  as  consrionuble,  as  humble,  as  loving  to  their 
friends,  and  as  loyal  to  tlieir  masters,  as  any  tliat  Uve  under  the 
-"'* '    The  description  of  a  negro-mother,  at  work  in  the  field 
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with  her  child,  is  worthy  of  a  painter  : — *  Time  (he  says)  ihejr 
have  of  suckling  their  children  in  the  fiehls,  and  refreshing  tlicni- 
sehe^ ;  and  good  reason,  for  ihey  carry  burdens  on  their  hacks 
and  yet  work  too.  Some  women,  wliose  pickaninnies  are  three 
years  old,  will,  as  they  work  at  weeding,  which  is  a  stooping  work, 
suifer  the  he  pickaniuuie  to  sit  astride  upim  their  hacks,  like  St. 
George  a-horseback,  and  thtrc  spur  his  mother  with  hi i^  heels,  and 
sing  and  crow  on  her  back,  clapping  his  hands  as  if  he  meant  to 
fly ;  which  the  mollier  is  so  pleased  w ith,  as  she  continues  her 
painful  stooping  posture,  longer  than  she  would  do,  rather  than 
discompose  her  jovial  pickaninnie  of  his  pleasure,  so  glad  she  in 
to  see  him  merry,*  This  subject  might  teuipt  a  painter,  if  paint- 
ing could  express  the  moral  feeling  which  is  so  happily  brought 
out  in  the  lively  language  of  lliis  simple-hearted  happy  old  man. 

There  was  one  poor  fellow,  who,  having  had  the  compass  ex- 
plained to  him,  as  well  as  Ligon  could  explain  the  cause  of  its 
movement,  requested  that  he  might  be  made  a  Christian,  '  for  he 
thought  to  be  a  Christian  was  to  be  endued  with  all   those  know- 
ledges he  wanted.-     The  story  ia  what  our  old  writers  would  have 
called  considerable,     *  I  promised  (says   Ligon)    to   do  my  best 
endeavours,  and  when    I  came  home,  spoke  to  the  master  of  the 
plantation,  and  told  him  tliat  poor  Sambo  desired   much  to  be  a 
Christian  ;  but  his  answer  was,  that  the  people  of  that  island  were 
governed  by  the  laws  of  England,  and  by  those  laws  we  could  not 
make  a  Christian  a  slave.     1  told  him  my  request  was  far  ditierent 
from   that,  for  I  desired  him   to  make  a  slave  a  Christian.     His 
answer  was,  that  it  was  true,  there  was  a  great  difference  in  that; 
but  being  once  a  Christian,  he  could  no  more  accomit  him  a  slave, 
and  so  should  lose  the  hold  they  had  of  them  as  slaves,  by  making 
them  Christians;  and  by  that  means  should  open  such  a  gap,  as 
all  the  planters  in  the  island  would  curse  him.     So  I  was  struck 
mute,  and  poor  Sambo  kept  out  of  the  chuah,  as   ingenious,  as 
honest,  and  as  good-a-natured  poor  soul  as  ever  wore  black  or  eat 
green.*     This  was  in  the  days  of  Mayhew,  and  £lliot,  and  Roger 
Williams ;  and  tlie  difference  between  Barbadoes  and  New  Eng- 
land well  shows  the  difference  between  commercial  colonics,  and 
those   to  which  the  adventurers   have  gone  with  an   intention   of 
taking  up  tlieir  rest; — in  a  word,  the  difference  between  planters 
and  setlltTS*     Cotton  Mather  gave  loo  lofty  a  title  to  his  most 
curiotia  and  characteristic  history  of  New  England,  when  he  called 
11  MagnaUa  Christi ;  for  tlic  people,  of  whom  he  treats,  must  be 
regarded,  xura   vxyta    it   ht^iiaifj^nnpou      But    for    the    early 
annals  of  the  Spanish  conqucst*i^  Magnolia  MartU  would  be  a 
fitting  titlci  and  for  those  of  the  mgu  islands^  Magnalia  Mam^ 
mmis* 
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Barbadoes  soon  became  the  most  flourishing  of  the   English 
islands.     More  capital  vva»  invested  there,  and  with   more  confi- 
dencCy  because  the  English  had  it  to  themselves,      Du  Tertre  de- 
icribed  it,  in  16.50,  as  liaving  two  regular  cities,  and  in  each  more 
than  an  hundred  taverns,  as  well  furnished  as  in  Europe;  but  thisj 
i>?as  most  certainly  an  exaggerated  report ;  for  elsewhere  he  lias  re- 
marked the  difterence  between  the  French,  and  English,  and  Spa- 
nish islands.     In   the  latter,   there  were  regular  cities,  well-built 
and  well-fortified,    and    populous   enough    to   contain    catliedral 
churches,  and  convents  belonging  to  difterent  orders  as  in  Europe; 
whereas  in  none  of  the  former^  Barbadoes  alone  excepted,  was 
tbere,  as  yet,  either  town  or  village,  not  even,  he  says,  among  the 
English    at    St.    Christopher,  Antigua,     Nevis,   or   Montserrat, 
though  their  islands  were  incomparably  better  peopled  than  those 
of  his  own  countrynven.     No  money  had  at  tliat  time  been  intro- 
duced into  the  French  islands,  all   business  being  by  barter,  at  a 
fixed  value.     In  those   islands,  no  person  might  marry  without  a 
license  from  the  governor*     Among  the  few  circumstances  which 
are  found  to  relieve  the  dark  picture  of  this  early  colonial  society, 
the  administration  of  justice,   when  there  was  any,  may  be  in- 
stanced.    Once  a  week,  llie  French  governors  heard  causes  under 
the  great  fig-tree  at  Basse  Terre,  in  tl»e  island  of  Guadaloupe, 
and  under  a  calabash-tree,  at  Fort  St*  Pierre,  at  Martinico;  and 
the  parties  were  never  dismissed  till  they  had  come  to  an  agree^ 
ment,  and  been  reconciled  with  each  other.     The  picture  would 
lose  something  of  its  patriarchal  character,  if  a  negro  were  intro- 
duced in  it,   nailed  by  tlie  ear  to  one  of  these  trees,  or  the  ear 
without  the  negro,  after  the  man  had  been  released  by  cutting  it 
off!     Tliis  was  tlie  ordinary  mode  of    punishment   for  certain 
ofl'enccs.     A  poor  fellow,  who  had  previously  left  one  of  his  ears 
as  a  fixture  upon  the  fig-tree,  was  condemned  to  lose  the  other  in 
like  manner*     He  declared  that  he  would  not  submit  to  tlie  sen- 
tence, till  he  was  permitted  to  see  the  governor,  M»  De  Poincy, 
and  inlreat  from  hmi  a  remission  of  the  punishment.     With  some 
humanity,  riiis  was  allowed ;  he  threw  himself  at  the   governor's 
feet,  and  begged  that  his  ear  might  be  spared,  because  it  was  his 
only  one,  and  if  it  were  cut  off,  he  should  not  know  where  to  put 
hi«  cigar.     The  plea  was   successful   for  its  oddity,  like  a  more 
memorable  one,  somewhat  of  the  same  kind,  which  the  reader  will 
recollect  as  having  been  advanced  on  the  side  of  mercy,  by  the 
Duke  of  Lauderdale — who  was  not  the  most  merciful  of  men. 

The  council  of  state,  in  England,  on  tlie  conquest  of  Jamaica, 
voted  tliat  a  thousand  girls  should  be  enlisted  in  Ireland,  and  sent 
thither,  with  an  equal  number  of  young  men.  At  the  same  time, 
Cromwell  ordeix;d  the  Scotch  government  to  apprehend  all  kno^^ni, 
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idle,  masteries^  robbers^  and  vagabondsi  male  and  female,  and 
without  judge  or  jur}',  transport  them  to  the  same  place*  For  the 
women^  it  is  probable  tlial  this  was  a  beneticiaj  meajiure.  Of 
those  who  went  out  in  the  ship  with  Ligon,  the  greater  number 
were  *  taken  from  Bridewell,  TurubuU-strett,  and  such  like  places 
of  education/  If  wretchedness  and  the  desire  of  luniing  from  a 
miserable  and  sinful  course  of  life  might  be  considered  as  en^ 
titling  such  women  to  the  benefit  of  transportation,  without  the 
COnunisJiion  of  a  statutable  ofttnce,  there  could  be  no  truer  act  of 
compassion  than  in  supplying,  at  this  time,  by  such  means,  the 
want  of  women  in  New  South  Wales.  The  disproportion  of  the 
sexes  which  exist±»  there,  at  present,  aa  it  is  above  all  other  causes 
destructive  to  the  morals  of  the  colony,  so  is  it  the  most  extra- 
ordinary proof  of  thoughtless,  reckless,  senseless,  scandalous  mis- 
management in  the  whole  annals  of  colonial  history,  abounding  aa 
such  history  does,  above  all  others,  in  examples  of  error,  folly,  and 
disregard  of  all  that  ought  to  be  regarded-  Such  wives  as  could 
be  enlisted  in  Ireland,  or  recruited  trom  Bridewell  and  Tumbull- 
street,  were  good  enough  for  the  settlers  whom  Sedgwick,  the  go* 
vernor  of  Jamaica,  describes  in  a  despatch  to  Thurlow:— '  1  be- 
lieve, (said  he,)  they  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  whole  world,  a 
people  so  lazy  and  idle,  as  it  cannot  enter  into  the  heart  of  any 
Englishman  that  such  blood  should  run  in  the  veins  of  any  born  in 
England,  su  unworthy,  slothful,  and  basely  secure.' 

Where  the  great  body  of  settlers  were  of  such  a  description,  it 
may  seem  strange  that,  from  the  beginning  the  pride  of  caste  and 
colour  should  have  prevailed^ — a  pride  which  has  been  the  curse  of 
all  colonies,  where  variety  of  colour  exists,  the  Portuguese  alone 
excepted  :  and  their  exception  has  been  owing,  not  to  any  sounder 
and  more  enlarged  views  of  policy  than  tlieir  neighbours  possessed, 
but  to  the  comparative  paucity  of  their  own  population.  The 
consequence  of  this  feeling  was  munifesttd  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Thomas  VV  arneft  the  first  Knglish  governor  oi  St*  Kitts.  He  bad 
a  Carib  mistress,  a  native  of  Dominica,  remarkable  in  yonth  for 
her  beauty,  and  for  tlu?  extraordinary  age  which  she  attained. 
Labat  saw  her  when  she  was,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  oldest  crea- 
tures in  tlie  uorld  ;  ^he  was  then  bald,  entirely  naked,  and  her 
skin  resembling  old  parchment  ^jhri veiled  iind  smoked  ;  but  she  had 
still  most  of  her  teeth,  and  hight  and  lively  eyes.  Madam  Warner 
was  still  the  name  by  which  she  was  known,  and  she  was  mistreee 
of  a  ircry  large  carhd^  or  human  hive,  which  was  tliickly  |)eopled 
with  her  descendants  to  the  tijird  and  fourth  generation.  She  was 
a  slave  wlicn  Warnrr,  thougli  a  married  man,  took  her  for  his  niis^ 
tre^s ;  and  out;  of  the  sons  whom  she  bore  him,  he  called  by  his 
own  name^  and  educated  with  bis  legitimate  children  iu  his  own 
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liouse  traeting  him,  in  all  respects,  upon  the  same  footing.  The 
koY  had  t>e<^»  remarkably  favoured  by  nature,  having  nothing  of 
the  Ituiian  ill  bis  onluarJ  appearance,  except  his  complexion,  and 
tiefliJip^  tt  certain  gravity,  winch  j^ave  a  strength  and  dignity  of  cba- 
n^T  t<>  bis  Kuropean  features;  he  was  of  middle  stature,  tinely 
fonued  :  jnst  n^hc  was  growing  up,  his  father  died,  and  the  widow, 
l^dv  W  -inier,  «bo  had  till  then  beliaved  towards  Iiini  according  to 
Wr  bnsband'.H  plcai*ure,  degradctl  him  to  the  condition  of  a  slave, 
■ad  ixnnpelled  him  to  work  with  other  slaves  in  the  field.  The 
^outh  wan  of  loo  high  a  sjnrit  to  brook  llris.  'Hie  Carib  blood 
riTir  in  him,  atid  he  joined  a  party  of  Maroons  ;  but  lie  wai*  cauja^ht, 
|M^>dv  inmed  by  this  bard-hearted  woman,  and  made  to  work  in 
hii  il^it^*  '^^  ^^^^^  condition  he  was  found  by  one  of  \m  half-- 
ln^lllfrv,  ibcn  (jovernor  of  Monlsenat,  who,  comiiigj  to  St*  Kitts, 
iiMtrrf(*t^d»  ai»  it  became  him ;  had  him  i cleaned  from  bis  fetters ;  and 
IUVVAiIrd  on  Lady  Warner  to  give  him  some  office  of  authority  and 
|lH*t  «»ver  her  otlier  servants.  This  better  treatment  continued  only 
ill)  U»f  govenior  departed  ;  and  young  Warner,  as  the  only  means  of 
^Duping  fioni  ^^^^^  woman's  tyranny,  listened  to  the  advice  of  his 
i^Hilbcr,  who  had  been  sent  back  to  her  countrymen  in  Dominica, 
n^iidc  lii*»  way  thilher,  and,  for  his  mother's  sake^  was  received  by  the 
|/«nibf*  a?^  one  of  ihcir  owii  nation.  They  were  tbeu  at  war  wilh 
llin  ICnglish  ;  be  brought  about  a  peace,  inii\  soon  acquired  by  his 
uliibliett  and  iutrepidily  an  ascendency  over  ihem,  whicli  niadebini 
H  |iMif«td4;rable  person  in  tht^  egtimation  both  of  Uie  IVencb  and 
Ivitiibiih;  but  with  the  English  it  was  that  he  th<nigbt  himself  natu- 
inUv  allied.  According  to  Du  Tertre,  Iil*  projiostd  to  liiuiself  no 
inr^ii^'j^  object  of  ambilion  than  that  of  making  himself  king  of  all 
|||#  inviiges,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  s|K4e  of  them  as  des 
|wilMp  dc9  roauinx,  des  gneux^  d  des  Tniserahles,  indignes  de  luy. 
Hl»  occuiies  trim  also  of  instigating  Uie  Caribs  to  exercise  tlie 
Ijirntept  erne  I  ties  upon  the  TVench  ;  they  could  not  have  needed 
iiiiti  h  instigation,  some  of  the  govenuus  having  used,  by  Du 
•|Vrtrc*s  own  statement,  to  give  diemseUes  *  le  ditrdisstmrni  de  les 
fitifr  Imitrc  en  duel  li  coupa  de  flevkes  en  letir  prisenrr,"  l^rd 
VV  db»ughby,  the  better  to  engage  this  Warner  ni  tlie  English  in- 
|rie"t,  look  him  to  England,  where  he  was  introduced  at  ruurl,  and 
inmgled  in  society  like  one  whu  had  been  educated  in  civilized 
MNil  Christian  babitii ;  but  on  his  return,  he  threw  off  \\U  cloak, 
mill  ri'ttiitied  ihe  savage  costume  and  way  of  life,  coufnnng  him- 
i«  M  cr,  alvvavH  to  one   wifr.     l\v  received,  at  this  tune,  a 

iHM  II  from  Ixird  Willoughby,  appointing  him  Governor  of 

Dfjtmnica,  and  giving  him  the  title  of  captain — thus  recognising 
litm  f^r  a  Britisli  subject  and  as  in  the  British  service. 

It  i»  not  likely  thai  U  arner  ever  entertained  the  ambilious  pro- 
ject 


ject  far  which  Du  Tertre  has  ^iven  him  credit :  he  must  have 
upderstood  die  instahility  of  the  Carib  character,  and  the  intinite 
siiperiority  of  the  French  and  English  too  well,  to  have  dreamt  of 
erectins;  an  independent  sovereiojntywith  such  materials  and  hctween 
such  neigjhbours.  The  Caribs,  like  the  oilier  native  islanders^ 
were  a  people  ripe  for  destruction  :  their  greater  courage  and  more 
adventurous  spirit  delayed  their  extinction  for  some  generations, 
but  could  not  finally  avert  it ;  and  their  destruction,  like  that  of 
every  American  nation,  was  facilitated  by  their  inteniationul  en- 
mity. Those  who  were  in  the  French  interest  mortally  hated 
Wanier  and  his  people.  The  latter  are  accused  of  eating  their 
enemies;  and,  by  some  of  those  enemies,  Warner  would  certainly, 
says  Du  Tertre,  have  been  roasted,  buccaneered,  and  eaten  him- 
self, if  he  had  not  escaped  on  board  an  English  vessel.  That  ship 
was  taken  by  llic  French ;  and  l\  Beaumont,  a  friar  predicant,  and, 
like  his  brelhren,  militant  also,  recognised  Warner  on  board,  as 
the  bird  of  whom  they  were  in  pursuit.  They  returned,  therefore, 
lo  Guadaloupe  joyfully  with  their  prize,  where  the  French  governor, 
M,  du  L^eon  accommodated  hini,  in  the  friar-like  plirase  of  tlie 
reverend  father  and  apostoUcal  missionary,  Jean  Baptiste  du  Tertre, 
*  witb  his  best  pair  of  fetters,  and  a  hea^y  pair  of  handcuffs  for 
bracelets ;'  then  threw  him  into  a  dungeon  from  which  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  lo  escape  unless  by  a  miracle;  and  miracles,  says 
he,  Tie  se  font  point  pour  de  tdles  gens.  Shortly  afterwartls  a  party 
of  French  Caribs  arrived  there,  after  a  successful  expedition  against 
Antigua,  where  tliey  had  killed,  roasted,  and  eaten  many  of  the 
English.  They  brought  with  them,  as  memorials  of  their  success, 
a  pair  of  English  hands,  dried  and  hardened  on  the  boucan;  and, 
visiting  Warner  in  his  prison  for  t!ie  sake  of  exulting  ovt^r  liim,  one 
of  the  savages  struck  hnn  so  violent  a  blow  on  the  head  with  one 
of  these  bauds,  that  the  blood  gushed  forth.  '  There/  said  he,  *  take 
that  token  from  the  hand  of  one  of  your  friends."  Du  Tertre  here 
renders  Justice  to  tlie  man  whom  he  elsewhere  vilifies,  Warner,  he 
says,  received  the  blow  like  a  stoic ;  and  looking  disdainfully  at 
ihe  Carib,  said  to  hiui,  *  You  are  a  base  wretch;  if  you  have  any 
quarrel  with  me,  you  should  seek  me  in  my  own  carbet,  not  strike 
me  in  the  condition  in  which  I  now  am.*  Then  it  was  that  he 
expressed  to  a  Frenchman  liis  sense  of  superiority  over  the  Caribs, 
saying,  that  he  had  retired  among  them,  only  because  he  liad  been 
driven  to  tliat  course  by  the  persecution  of  Lady  Warner,  '  Au 
Testi\*  lie  contnmed,  *  I  am  a  governor — 1  have  a  commission  ; 
and  M.  tlu  Leon  is  not  justified  in  using  lue  thus,  who  am  a  pri- 
soner 4>f  war/  He  was  a^kcd,  from  no  compassionate  motives, 
if  his  irons  did  not  incommode  him  :  tovhich  he  replied,  *  I  am 
used  to  ihent ;  here  1  have  worn  tliem,  and  for  a  long  time  at  St. 
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Kitts  ;  but  I  shall  soon  be  out  of  them,  and  ahdi]  then  know  bow 
to  revenge  myself.*  M.  du  Leon  lived  in  fear  of  this.  Ce  drole^ 
My  di-lUf  est  cause  queje  ne  dors  pas  un  bon  sommeil ;  and  he  wished 
to  send  him  to  France,  there  to  be  sent  to  the  galljes  for  life*  But 
another  governor  arrived,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war,  Warner  being 
claimed  by  the  English,  was  released,  on  condition  that  he  should 
live  like  an  Engli<ihman  and  not  as  a  Carib.  ile  fell  at  last  by 
English  hands,  and  by  fraternal  treachery.  There  was  some  dis- 
pute with  the  Caribs,  and  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Warner's  sons  (not 
tbe  one,  it  may  be  hoped,  who  had  formerly  interJered  with  proper 
feeling  in  his  behalf)  went  with  an  expedition  to  suppress  them. 
Tlie  Carib  Warner  received  him  as  a  brother,  and  entertained  him 
-—during  the  repast  a  signal  was  given^  and  be  and  all  the  Indians 
were  massacred* 

The  lawless  license,  for  which  such  scope  is  given  in  all  coun- 
tries that  arc  governed  from  a  distance,  was  favoured  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  during  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the 
troubles  in  France  and  England  ;  for,  if  either  government  had 
been  at  leinure  to  attend  to  their  colonies,  it  ia  not  credible  that 
they  should  have  suffered  the  buccaneering  system  to  have  pro* 
ceeded  so  long  without  a  check.  The  exclusive  pretensions  of 
the  Spaniards,  at  the  very  coaimcncenient  of  their  discoveries, 
provoked  that  sort  of  contraband  trade  which  wants  only  oppor- 
tunity to  associate  itself  with  piracy.  Drake,  ajul  Cavendish,  and 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  the  adventurers  of  their  times,  were 
under  some  restraint  of  responsibility  and  honour  ;  they  were  in 
the  Queen's  service,  and  sailed  under  the  national  tlag ;  but  the 
buccaneers  were  men  of  all  countries,  who  had  broken  loose  from 
all  ties  of  allegiance,  religion,  honour,  cotiscieuce,  and  humanity; 
and,  during  tlicir  career,  the  Spanish  settlements  suffered  as  much 
as  Flanders,  I'rance,  and  England  had  fonuerly  done  from  the 
Danes.  Writers  upon  the  West  Indies  have  observed,  that  the 
French  and  ICnglit^h  colonies  were  benetiterl  doubly  by  the  course 
which  these  ruAians  pursued:  first,  by  being  rid  of  them  ;  secondly, 
by  ihr  wealth  which,  when  disposing  of  their  boot},  they  put  in 
circuliitioiu  For  a  West  Indian,  tliis  might  be  a  consolatory  con* 
sideraliout  not  to  those  who,  being  unconcerned  in  the  good  or  evil 
of  the  transfer,  perceix'e  that  the  guilt  and  misery  was  removed 
from  one  place  only  to  be  brought  into  action,  with  aggravated 
effect,  in  ntheis.  Nations,  like  mdividuals,  arc  but  too  willing  to 
suppose  that  they  throw  off  their  inheritance  of  national  guilt,  when 
they  ran  show  that  other  nations  have  incurred  guilt  of  the  same 
kind,  and  in  llie  same  degree.  Now,  there  is  no  mode  of  defence 
which  so  surely  betrays  the  consciousness  of  \^eakne8s,  as  that 
wbkh  reila  upon  recrimiuative  accusatiou.      But  it  is  just  as  well 
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and  afl  charitable  to  bear  in  mind,  that  no  European  nation  is  en- 
titled to  reproach  another  on  the  score  of  it*  colonial  history,  each 
having  incurred  a  fearful  share  of  sin  :  the  consolation  is,  that  in 
all  cases  it  has  proceeded  less  from  the  national  character  than 
from  the  character  of  the  limes.  And,  in  the  case  of  the  bucca- 
neers, all  nations— except,  perhaps,  the  Spanish  Americans,  who 
were  the  objects  of  tlieir  enmity — ^have  their  full  share.  If  die  bulk 
of  tliem  were  French  and  English,  Dutch  and  Flemings  in  great 
numbers,  and  not  a  few  Spaniards  and  F^ortuguese,  are  found 
among  them  :  the  mflians  and  outcasts,  and  the  unfortunates  and 
tlie  castaways,  also,  of  all  nations. 

In  tliat  singular  book  of  the  Robinson  Crusoe  class,  Penrose's 
Journal,  (the  history  of  which,  or  rather  of  its  author,  is  and  is  likely 
to  remain  a  mystery,)  there  is  a  frightful  superstition  imputed  to 
the  buccaneers,  which  is  more  likely  to  have  been  actually  known 
to  the  author,  tlian  imagined  by  hinu  It  was  an  old  custom  among 
ihcni,  he  says,  when  chance  threw  any  large  booty  in  the  way,  to 
hide  it,  till  a  convenient  occasion,  on  islands,  quays,  and  secret 
places  along  the  coasts,  using  a  most  diabolical  ceremony  at  the  in^ 
torment  of  tlieir  riches;  for  such  men  stuck  at  no  cruelty  which  they 
fancied  necessary  to  their  purpose.  After  signing  a  round-robin, 
and  administering  an  oath  of  secrecy,  they  buried  the  treasure,  and 
near  it  some  unfortunate  Spaniard,  negro,  or  mulatto,  whom  they 
put  to  death,  under  a  superstitious  notion  tliat  his  spirit  would  be 
compelled  to  watch  over  the  treasure,  and  keep  it  safely  till  they 
eould  remove  it ;  a  paper  was  generally  deposited  in  a  bottle*  near, 
containing,  in  words  and  hieroglyphics,  intelligible  only  to  those 
whom  it  concerned,  instructions  in  what  direction  to  dig.  There 
is  the  representation  of  such  a  paper  in  tiie  book,  bearing  with  it 
strong  marks  of  authenticity.  The  superstition  itself  is  likely  to 
have  been  of  negro  origin. 

As  Uie  buccaneers  rivalled  the  Spanish  conquerors  in  intrepidity 
and  in  cmclty,  they  resembled  them,  also,  in  having  among  them 
individuals  %vhn,  though  engaged  in  such  fellowship  and  involved 
in  fiuch  pursuits,  retained  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  their 
love  of  better  things.  It  is  remarkable  that  tin  ii  hateful  history  is 
chiefly  derived  from  themselves  ;  and  in  their  school  it  was  that 
Uampier  was  trained — one  of  our  best  seamen,  and  most  observant 
as  well  as  faithful  travellers.  Captain  Soutliey  has  not  pursued 
their  adventures  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  .'«ubject:  williin  tliose 
limits  they  liave  afforded  him  much  curious  matter,  but,  }>erhap<(, 
nothing  more  singular  than  what  w^s  once  lite  wrll-knuwu  story 
of  Anne  Uonny  and  Mary  Head,  Where  Uu  Tertre  and  Ui6 
buccaneers  fail,  Father  Labat  suppUes  materiala.  Labat,  like  Da 
Tertre,  ^aa  a  jDommicaUi  and  remiud«  you  iiimoelf  that  be  wai  a 
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tmsnonnairc  apostoUque^  when  be  gives  a  receipt  for  making  fowLi 
tender  by  skinning  them  alive !  But  no  one,  after  seeing  liis  por- 
Uait,  can  be  surprised  cither  at  the  receipt  or  tlie  remark  that  ac- 
companies it.  It  is  pretixed  to  his  Nouvenu  Voyage  aux  hies 
dc  rAmcriquCy  tlie  most  valuable  of  his  numerous  publications  ; 
a  negro  is  represented  kneeling  and  hoUIiug  it  m  a  fraine^  and 
underneath  are  these  verses : 

'  Ecrivain  curieux  despms^  des  mcsurs^ 
II  crue  ses  ecrtU  des  graces  d^^  son  sHle  ; 
Corrtge  en  amusant  Ihomme  de  ses  erreUTi 
Hi  sail  meler  partout  I'agreable  el  utile.* 
TIlc  praise  is  not  overcharged ;  but  Lubat's  character  is  as  truly 
set  forth  in  his  portrait  as  in  his  writings.  The  face  is  so  much 
that  of  a  satyr  that,  if  the  co>vl  were  up,  it  might  surely  be  sup- 
posed there  were  horns  under  it,  as  well  as  a  goat  s  tail  and  goatish 
leet  below  ;  but  ihrii  it  is  the  face  of  a  French  satyr,  and  of  an 
educated  one, — ^intelhgent,  clever,  lively,  mirthful,  malicious,  self- 
ish, sensual,  unfeeling.  A  more  enterlaining  and  instructive  book 
concerning  the  West  Indies  has  not  been  written.  The  matter  ia 
always  good— the  manner  always  agreeable.  He  never  fails  to 
amuse  the  reader;  and  as  little  does  he  fail  to  disgust  him  when- 
ever his  own  character  appears.  There  is  good  sense  everywhere 
in  the  volumes,  good  feelmg  nowhere.  His  intellectual  nature 
aecms  never  to  have  Hlumbered,  and  his  moral  sen«e  never  to  have 
been  awakened.  He  was  a  jovial  friar,  a  pleasant  companion,  a 
tolerable  engineer,  an  able  politician,  a  good  writer,  an  excellent 
cook,  and  a  true  Frenchman.  He  had  tlie  interest  of  France 
always  in  view  ;  and  when  he  was  hospitably  entertained  at  liar- 
badoes,  contrived  to  bring  away  a  plan  cif  tlie  inland  and  of  its 
fortiti cations,  for  use  when  opportunity  might  offer. 

He  found  tlie  island  very  much  inj proved  »iiice  Ligon's  time ; 
excellent  roads  had  been  made;  for  %vant  of  which,  half  a  century 
before,  camels  had  been  used  a^  beasts  of  burden;  j^ixteen  hundred 
weight  was  not  too  great  a  burden  for  one,  and  hogsheads,  wliether 
of  sugar  or  of  liquor,  could  then  be  conveyed  in  no  other  manner; 
but  they  soon  died,  which  Ijjgon  supposed  to  Ik*  because  there  w*ere 
few  who  knew  how  to  diet  them.  Labat  might  have  found,  in 
the  necessity  for  good  n>ads,  a  sufficient  reason  for  making  the  in ; 
but,  according  to  him,  they  were  rendered  necessar)'  by  Uie  jovial 
habits  nf  the  people,  who  considered  it  a  point  of  honour  that  no 
guest  should  depart  sober  from  a  diuiifi  party*  The  dinner  hour, 
he  says,  was  very  late,  for  they  did  not  sit  down  at  table  till  two 
o'clock  \  but  iJiett  lliey  remained  there  far  into  the  night.  The 
friars,  who  were  great  authorities  in  such  matters,  pronounced  a 
moit  favourable  opioiou  upon  thc;ir  way  of  liie  m  this  respect — 
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*  leuTH  tables  sont  (res  hien  servies,  ils  oni  d'asscz  bans  cumniers, 
de  tr^sbeau  linger  beaucoitp  d^ordre  et  de  propret^,^  Partridges 
had  been  brought  from  England,  and  were  reared  as  poultry  there 
^andj  indeed,  no  cost  was  spared  in  bringing  delicacies  for  the 
table  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  Labat  gives  them  credit,  also,  for 
excellin^^  other  nations  in  tlic  preparation  of  delicious  drink — 
'  par cetp w  s'etant  fait  une  etudp  particuU^re  de  ce  qui  regarde  une 
chose  quiles  fouche  de  si  pr^s,  ih  out  acquis  la-dessus  des  connois' 
sances  merveilleuses  et  d'une  Stendue  infinie.  As  one  of  these  dis- 
coveries, he  communicates  to  his  countr}men  the  receipt  for  making 
what  he  calls  salibole,  \\hich  is,  being  interpreted,  a  syllabub. 
He  describes  puncli,  also ;  but  the  mixture  to  which  he  gives  that 
name  is  altogether  unlike  the  *  beloved  beverage '  of  our  fathers  ; 
for  there  was  neither  lime  nor  lemon  juice  in  it;  the  proportions 
were  two  parts  of  spirit  to  one  of  water  or  of  milk,  and  it  was 
thickened  with  yolk  of  eggs  to  the  consistence  of  porrid§:e.  His 
own  countrymen  used  to  measure  time,  in  their  common  speech,  not 
by  the  clock,  or  the  sun,  or,  as  in  old  books,  by  the  hour  of  prayers, 
but  by  eaU'de-vie  time,  and  chocolate  time ;  and  distance  they  es- 
timated as  the  Dutch  used  to  flog  their  slaves — by  pipers  of  tobacco. 
He  speaks  of  corking  wine  as  if  the  practice  were  new  to  him  and 
his  countrymen.  The  English  hud  also  taught  the  French  to  mix 
eggs  and  Madeira  with  their  chocolate  -  a  mode  of  preparation 
which  induced  Labat  to  maintain,  contiary^  to  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice and  opinion,  that  chocolate  was  not  allowable  on  the  meagre 
days,  and  that  no  one  could  take  it  without  breaking  his  fast, 

Labat  may  be  suspected  of  opining  upon  this  point  according 
to  his  taste,  inasmuch  as  he  made  no  scruple  of  eating  upon  fast 
days  the  bird  which  the  French  call  Diable  or  Diablotiny  from  its 
colour  and  its  nocturnal  habits.  These  devilets  are  of  the  size  of  a 
full*grown  pullet,  and  when  dressed  as  the  friar  tells  you  they 
should  be,  thev  were  dainty  food.  The  Sieur  Thuillier,  a  mer- 
chant captain,  who  had  settled  at  Guadaloupe,  and  whom  Labat 
describes  as  *  bon  Huguenotj  homme  de  bien  et  fort  sage,'  used  to 
rally  him  iijvm  this  subject — -which  he  might  safely  do  there,  and 
with  perfect  contidence,  knowing  the  man.  They  had  eaten  these 
birft3  together,  and  Thuillier  insisted  tliat  the  Romanists  could  not 
consbtently  regard  it  as  a  crime  in  the  Prote!<.tants  lo  eat  meat  every 
*  day  without  distinction,  when  they  made  no  scruple  themselves  of 
dining   upon  devilets  even  in  J^ent.     To  this  the   friar  replied, 

*  that  the  ecclesiastical  superior  in  the  islands  had  after  consulta- 
tion vviUi  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  decided  that  these 
birds  were  viandes  maigreSf  not  properly  flesh,  but  partaking  of 
fish  nature  ;  and,  therefore,  food  for  fast  days,  which  might  be 
eaten  with  a  safe  conscience/    This  did  not  satiijfy  the  Huguenot 
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— *  Birds,  (he  said,)  which  paired,  laid  eggs,  sat  upon  their  eggs, 
and  hatched  them,  were  certainly  not  fish  ;  it  could  not  be  more 
allowable  to  eat  tlieni  as  meagre  food,  than  on  the  same  pretext  to 
dine  upon  goose,  duck,  widgeon,  te^l,  and  other  birds  of  this 
class,  who  were  far  more  aquatic  in  their  habits  ;  for,  though  the 
de^ilits  preyed  upon  fish,  they  lived  in  di^'  places,  burrowing  in 
the  ground.*  *  But  (said  L;ibat)  they  are  more  fishy  in  smell  and 
fiavour  than  the  birds  you  mention,  and,  therefore,  they  ought  to 
be  classed  among  fish/  '  Nay,  (replied  the  Huguenot)  that  pro- 
ceeds entirely  from  their  food,  and  they  are  not  to  be  deemed  fish 
because  they  resent  of  their  dit^t.  For,  if  we  reason  thus,  h>ok  at 
the  ronsequences.  There  are  the  Friar  Minims,  who  feed  upon 
fish  and  oil,  never  touching  flesh ;  their  skins  are  continually  covered 
with  a  fishy  and  unctuous  excretion ;  the  older  they  grow,  and  the 
less  cure  they  take  to  keep  tlieniseUes  clean,  the  stronger  do  they 
amell  of  fish;  yet  I  am  sure  you  would  argue  vehemently  against 
my  conclusion,  were  1  to  insist  that  the  friars  are  actually  fish,  and 
ought  to  be  accounted  so/  Labat  was  then  driven  to  take  tlie 
^olau  goose  for  an  urgnment;  but  his  antagonist,  though  he  also 
beliflvod  what  was  tlif  j>  tlie  received  notion  of  their  vegetable  origin, 
nafali  that  the  Barnacle  was  neidier  fit^h,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  but  a 
eaiiain  sport  of  nature.  And  the  merry  Dominican,  laughing  at 
the  weakness  of  his  own  cause,  continued  to  eat  devilets  on  fasi 
days,  and  no  doubt  to  take  care  that  tliey  were  dressed  according  U> 
rule — the  organ  of  cooker)'  being  magnificently  developed  upon  his 
shaven  and  shorn  head. 

Labat,  who  observed  everything,  witnessed  a  fact  relating  to 
electricity,  which  is  remarkable  enough  to  be  noticed  here.  There 
were  about  twenty  pounds  of  gunpowder  in  liis  chamber,  in  several 
packets  of  paper,  and  in  each  of  tlic^e  packets,  the  powder,  during 
a  violent  tlmnder-storm  vv  Inch  broke  over  the  convent,  afid  did  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  building,  was  tbrmed  into  a  mass,  such, 
he  says,  as  might  be  made  of  pounded  charcoal  and  gum-water. 
It  was  like  a  black  stone ^  dry,  hard,  not  easily  broken,  retaining 
^^ery  little  smell  of  sulphur,  and  not  kindliug  more  readily  than  a 
lump  of  furnace-coal. 

Even  in  the  lifetime  of  Columbus,  the  evil  which  in  our  o\^n 
days  has  been  experienced  in  St.  Domingo,  was  apprt^hended  by 
tile  Spaniards,  from  tl»e  multiplication  of  the  negroes.  A  like 
evil  was  fearetl  from  Uie  multiplication  of  nmlaltos  in  Du  Tertre's 
lime ;  and  tlie  dreadful  tra<p;edies,  of  wliicb  St.  Domingo  has  been' 
file  scene,  may  be  traced  for  one  of  its  causes  to  an  edict  which 
was  issued  by  Louis  XIV.  in  tlie  vain  intent  of  checking  the 
ffrowth  of  tJie  mixed  race.  A I  first,  by  die  law  or  custom  of 
me  FttfQcb  islands,  mulattoai  became  im:  at  the  age  of  twenty* 
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four,  provided  they  had  continued  till  that  age  to  live  with  the 
owner  of  the  mother ;  the  service  of  the  last  eight  years  being 
deemed  an  ailequate  return  for  llieir  support  in  infancy  and  child- 
liood*  The  human  principle  of  the  civil  law^  thai  partus  sequitur 
venfrem,  was  now  perverted  to  an  iiihunian  end  ;  a  fine  of  two 
thousand  pounds  of  sugar  was  exacted  from  any  person  upon  whom 
a  mulatto  child  should  be  filiated  ;  and  if  he  were  the  proprietor 
of  the  negress,  in  addition  to  that  tine,  he  forfeited  both  mother 
tind  child,  who  were  thereby  escheated  to  the  hospital ,  and  not  to 
be  redeemed  from  that  slavery.  Labat,  who  relates  the  tragic,  as 
well  as  some  comic,  consequences  of  such  an  edict,  was  too  saga- 
cious a  man  not  to  perceive  its  gross  impolicy ;  but  he  touches 
lightly  on  the  subject,  and  that  too  in  his  character  of  missionary, 
m  if  he  liiought  some  apology  was  necessary  for  the  freedom  of 
hi»  remarks.  He  had  known  but  two  instances  of  marriage 
between  white  men  and  negrcsses  ;  the  one  appears  to  have  been 
forced  upon  a  scrupulous  man  by  an  injudicious  priest^  under 
most  improper  circumstances,  and  it  ended  accordingly  ;  tlie  other 
was  the  eftect  of  choice,  gratitude,  and  a  sense  of  duty.  Had 
Labat  allowed  himself  to  pursue  the  subject,  he  would  have  seen  that 
ia  those  regions  the  only  proper  course  of  policy  was  indicated  by 
the  course  of  natine  ;  that  in  tlie  mixed  breed,  the  European  mind 
is  engrafted  upon  the  African  constitution ;  and  tliat  if  the  French 
government  had  understood  its  own  interest,  it  should  have  encou- 
raged the  growtli  of  diat  race,  capable  by  nature,  as  tliey  are,  of 
labouring  under  a  tropical  sky,  and  etlucated,  as  they  might,  and 
ought  to  have  been,  in  those  artificial  wants,  which  are  the  whole- 
some and  needful  incentives  to  iiidustr),  and  in  tliose  moral  and 
religious  principles,  which  are  the  only  safeguard  of  society* 
Upon  tliis  subject  and  others  connected  with  it,  the  author  of  this 
Chronological  Hi.^tory  manifests  a  strong  feeling. 

In  the  annals  of  tlie  last  century,  military  and  naval  operations 
occupy  a  large  space  ;  they  are  melancholy  details  of  lives  sacri- 
ficed by  thousands  to  a  fatal  climate,  and  of  expeditious,  pro- 
ducing nothing  but  evil  in  tlieir  course,  and  with  no  other  conse-- 
C]uence  in  their  results  than  that  of  making  concjuests,  which  at  the 
next  general  peace  were  to  be  restored.  If  Fmnce  and  England 
had  agreed  at  Utrecht  or  at  Nimeguen  upon  a  neutrality  for  tlie»€ 
unfortunate  islands,  the  fate  of  future  wars  would  not  have  been  io 
the  slightest  degree  intluenced  by  it — neither  power  would  at  tbia 
d«y  have  been  in  a  worse  condition,  and  all  the  intermediate  ex- 
pense to  both  countries,  and  all  the  misery  to  the  colonies  of 
both,  might  have  been  spared,  A  f«l«rill  statesman,  w  ho  was  him- 
ieif  distinguished  for  his  capacity,  ooee  sftdly  remarked  by  how  little 
~isdom  the  political  afiairs  of  the  world  were  directed.     It  would 
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be  M  mournful,  as  it  is  luimiliating^  to  reflect  by  how  little,  even 
of  that  little,  much  of  the  evil  that  is  under  the  sun,  mi^lit  have] 
been  averted,  if  there  were  not  some  consolation  in  the  hope,  lluit  I 
the  days  which  speak  will  at  length  be  heard,  and  the  ujultitude  ttf  j 
years  bring  wisdom. 

New  colonies  are  now  rising  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  world ; 
and  under  whatever  form  of  government  they  may  settle  when 
the  foundations  are  firmly  laid,  the  language,  at  lea.st,  of  England 
will  be  retained  there.  Great  Britain,  which  may  truly  be  called 
the  hive  of  naliou!<,  is  sending,  and  must  conlinne  to  send,  ftirth 
its  swarms.  Do  what  we  will  at  home;  (our  readers  know  that  we 
entirely  agree  witli  Mr.  Sadler — as  in  other  momentous  points — so 
also  in  the  opinion,  tlmt  there  is  much  which  may  and  ought  to  be 
done  in  providing  employment  for  tlie  able  and  industrious ;)  let 
what  maybe  done,  new  countries  will  always  oft'er  an  inviting  field 
for  hope  and  enterprise;  and  it  U  desirable  that  hope  and  enterprise 
should  take  that  direction.  Reasonable  apprehension:^  must  be  felt 
concerning  tlie  future  character  of  iiociety  in  these  colonies  if  Uiey 
are  to  be  formed  only  with  the  worst  materials, — the  refuse  of  the 
parent  »tate,— its  criminals,  its  ruriaway^,  and  its  paupers.  Nor 
19  the  evil,  which  may  be  looked  for  fionj  this  cause,  to  be  couu* 
teracted  by  the  temporary  abode  of  person?*  who  go  thither  to 
pun*ue  their  conimercial  speculations,  meaning  to  return  to  ling' 
land  with  the  fortune  wliich  they  may  accumulute.  The  best 
colonists  are  tho^e  v^hu  are  influenced  by  the  best  motives;  who 
go  with  the  intent  of  taking  up  their  final  abodt-  in  a  new  country, 
because  they  can  there  secure  a  certain  independence  in  all  re-» 
spec  lability  and  comfort  for  their  chddreu  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  To  such  a  course,  the  setllers  in  New  England  were 
led  by  a  principle  f»f  religious  zeal ;  and  the  contrast  whicli  New 
Enghmrl  at  tins  day  presents  to  the  new  States  of  the  American 
Union,  ami  to  all  colonies  which  have  been  founded  either  by 
conquerors  or  mere  traders,  may  teach  us  that  as  the  root  is,  so 
will  the  tree  prove. 

There  are  some  things  in  which  our  Australian  colonies  have 
an  advantage  over  all  others  in  their  beginning.  The  natives  are 
so  few  tliat  any  danger  arising  from  them  is  too  trilling  to  be  taken 
into  the  account  of  inconveniences  ;  our  right  in  the  land  is  that  of 
occupancy,  not  of  conquest*  It  is  an  open  country — man  has 
only  to  break  the  ground,  not  to  clear  it.  It  is  a  good  climate, 
pefbtps  the  best  that  could  be  named,  thou^^h  not  as  sanguine  n)en 
wem  ml  one  time  ready  from  our  short  experience  to  iider,  eat- 
enipted  from  all  febrile  diseases  :  within  these  two  years,  it  has 
•nlterrd  from  %vhat  may  be  called  a  pestilence :  still,  in  no  other 
«onntr^,  have  new  settlers  been  so  free  from  sickness.     The  curse 
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of  slaver)'  has  not  been  carried  thither,  and  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  Europe,  it  muty  be  hoped,  that  the  evil  of  our  wars  will  not 
be  Mi  there.  New  Eii»;laiid  suftered  severely  Ooni  that  cause, 
Fijunded  upon  belter  principles  ihati  any  colonies,  some  of  ihc 
Atnericau  slates  alone  excepted,  and  in  a  belter  age  than  those, 
it  may  be  hoped  that,  after  the  expiration  of  lliree  centuries,  the 
annals  of  Australia  may  be  more  honourable  to  rfligion  and 
Jiuaiua  nature  than  ihose  of  the  West  Indies  have  proved  during 
an  equal  course  of  lime  ;  thai  it  may  be  the  task  of  the  amialist, 
iusleud  of  relating  a  melancholy  series  of  crinies  and  surterings, 
the  desperate  achievernenls  of  wicked  men  in  guilty  enterprises,  or 
the  unproductive  exertions  of  honourable  courage  in  lawful  wars^ 
to  record  the  tminteirupled  progress  of  improvemetit  among  a 
peaceful  and  happy  people. 

^1  Art,  TX, —  T.   Presimt  State  ofthf  Law. — The  Speech  r^f  Henry 

^^^  Bfoitgham^  Es(j.,  M.H.,  in  the  tloitsi*  of  Cnmmfni.Sf  on  Thvrs- 

^H         titty ^  Ft*lintary  7,  iB^8,     (The  only  authenljc  edition.)     Lon- 
^^  don.      lb^28. 

[  £.   A  Lfftcr  hi  the  Right  Hnnonrnble  Rohert  Peel  on   the  Subject 

^^K  of  some  of  f  he  Lrgof  Reforms  prnpased  tjij  Mr.  Br  nighurn.      Hy 

^^B^  Chiirles  Edward  Dodd,  Esq.,  liariisier  at  Law,  London* 
^^H  18C8. 
^H^t  Suggestions  for  some  Alterniiftns  of  the  Law^  on  the  Subject 
of  Practice^  Pleading,  and  Evidence.  By  Kdwaid  Lawes,  Ser- 
geant at  Law*  London.  18^27. 
4.  The  Mirror  of  Parlittment.  Edited  by  John  Henry  Barrow, 
Esq.      Part  V.      London.      March  3,  [B'ZB, 

*  ¥  AW,'  says  Roger  Nortlr,  *  must  be  kept  as  a  garden,  with 
-'-^  frequent  diggnrg,  weeding,  turning,  &c.,  for  that  which  was 
in  one  age  convenient  and,  peihaps,  necessary,  becomes  in  ano- 
ther prtjudicial  f  and  how  cordially  we  are  diiposed  to  lend  our 
feeble  aid  to  any  judicious  plans  for  the  amendment  of  actual 
grievances  and  defects,  whether  caused  by  lime  or  odier%vise,  is 
abundantly  proved  by  observations  in  former  Numbers  of  Uiis 
JourimU  But  wliile  reform  of  the  law,  to  a  certain  extent,  is 
Advisable,  every  one  who  views  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
Mith  that  temperance  which  it  demands,  will  admit  that  the  utmost 
caution  and  judgment  are  requisite  ni  selecting  the  points  on 
whicli  to  apply  il^  in  marking  the  limits  lo  which  it  may  wisely 
he  canietl,  and  fixing  on  the  njode  by  which  it  may  be  most  safely 
uccompUshed.  Those  who  cannot  appreciate — those  w  ho  are  in- 
dilferent  to — ^tlie  valuable  properties  belonging  to  tbc  basis  of  our 
YOU  xxxviii.  ho.  Lxxv.  A  laws. 
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lawSi  may  feel  careless  as  to  the  maimer  in  which  they  set  about 
their  alterations.  If  their  rude  changei  should  shake  or  dilapi- 
date the  whole  structure,  to  some  it  may  be  matter  of  apathy— 
•  impavidos  ferient  ruiiiac  ;*  but  by  the  judicious  and  considerate 
reformer,  and,  we  are  convinced,  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation^  the 
pre*jcrvation  and  stability  of  tlie  building  wil!  be  consulted  in  all 
attempts  at  ity  improvement  : — The  law  of  this  country  will  never 
be  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  talmla  rarn^  on  which  the  ex  peri* 
ments  of  politicians  may  be  tried.  Above  all^  no  judicious  re- 
fonner  will  forget  l^rd  Hale's  recommendation  (in  that  essay 
H'bJch  Mr*  Brougham  cites  with  praise): — 

*  /t  is  of  e^reat  iin[iortance,  upon  any  alteration  of  the  laws,  to  be 
•ure: — L  That  the  change  be  demonstrable  for  the  better,  and  such 
as  cannot  introduce  any  considerable  inconvenience  in  the  other 
end  of  the  wallet,  2.  That  the  change,  though  most  clearly  for  the 
belter,  be  not  in  foundations  or  priuciples,  but  in  such  things  as  may 
consist  with  the  general  frame  and  basis  of  the  government  or  law. 
0.  That  the  changes  be  gradual,  and  not  too  much  at  once,  or,  it 
Itast,  more  than  the  exigence  of  things  requires/* 

If  cautious  and  delicate  management  be  necessary  in  all  reforms 
of  settled  institutions,  it  nmst  be  uduiilted  that  it  is  doubly 
BO  in  alterations  of  the  laws.  All  tliat  the  people  at  large  cao 
ever  know  of  the  laws  muBt  arise  from  observation  of  their 
practical  enforcement ;  how  can  tliey  know  rules  w  hich  are  sub- 
jected to  perpetual  change  ?  The  efficacy  of  laws  mainly  depends 
on  the  sanction  of  the  public  opinion  ;  but  nolhing  tliat  has  not  a 
character  of  pemmnence  can  long  retain  popular  respect*  If  an 
institution  is  to  be  changed  to-day  because  a  clever  argument 
may  be  raised  against  it^  a  more  subtle  reasoner  may  show  to- 
morrow li*al  another  alteration  is  desii^ble.  In  truth,  it  is  not 
00  master-pieces  of  abstract  reason  that  laws  or  institutions  ever 
did  or  ever  can  gain  their  hold  on  the  public  mind — it  is  by  the 
force  of  cusitom — by  the  close  connexion  with  other  institutions, 
— and  by  tlie  familiar  sense  of  their  practical  utility  felt  during  a 
long  series  of  ^cai-s.  Ignorance  of  the  law,  di^^Lrust  as  to  its  regula- 
tionsy  uncertainty  as  to  important  rights  and  duties,  a  check  and 
damp  on  all  contracts  and  dealings  of  any  kind,  are  tlic  necessary 
e>iils  attetiding  a  frequent  change  of  the  legal  and  judicial  systetni# 
JLord  Uacon^  who  is  perpetually  quoted  as  a  friend  of  reform^ 
though  in  trulJi  a  not  le:is  strenuous  respecter  of  exii^ting  sys- 
tems, ms^  '  it  is  good  also  not  to  try  experiments  in  states, 
^itepi  the  necrsnly  be  urgent  or  the  niUiiy  evident ;  and  well  to 
beware  that  it  be  reformation  that  drawetli  on  the  change^  and 
not  the  desire  of  change  that  pre tencUth  the  reformation.* 

*  CQBii4«filiga«  ioucblns  iH  AtneidnicDiof  llie  Laws,  cap,  i* 
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Next  to  the  evil  of  tampering  with  the  existing  laws,  by  too 
frequent  or  injudicious  alterations,  is  the  inconvenience  resulting 
from  vivacious  and  popular  discussions  on  the  subject,  and  atlaclcs 
upon  the  law,  tending  more  to  injure  its  general  eilimalion  than 
to  advance  its  immediate  improvement.  To  expose  the  sore 
without  prescribing  the  balm,  is,  in  legislation  as  in  surgery,  but 
tn  imperfect  proceeding,  of  very  doubtfut  utility.  We  confess 
we  regard  with  no  very  favourable  eye  that  mode  of  legal  re« 
form  which  consists  in  expat iations  upon  defects^  rather  than  in 
iober  inquiries  for  cures — ^in  a  rhetorical  e\hibiliuu  of  tliose 
tpparent  anomalies  from  which  no  laws  can  be  free,  and  iu  a 
studied  emblazoning  of  those  extreme  cases  where  rules  of  law  at 
first  sight  appear  to  work  hardship,^ — those  occasional  inconve- 
niences in  practice  which  must  arise  in  applying  the  wisest  rules 
to  the  varied  transactions  of  life — in  throwing  out  general  objec* 
lions  at  some  branches — doubts  as  to  the  utility  of  others— hints 
It  matad ministration  of  more.  The  reformers  of  our  laws  whom 
the  country  have  to  thank  for  the  greatest  real,  though  limited, 
impixivements — Lord  Somers,  Lord  Elleuborough,  lx»rd  Redes- 
dale »  Lord  Eldon,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Mr.  Peel — have  adopted 
ihe  safe,  the  practical,  the  unassuming  course  of  seixiug  on  some 
conspicuous  ntischief  felt  in  practice,  and  providing  for  it  % 
matured  remedv  by  legislative  enactment,  widely  abstaining  from 
assailing  or  throwing  doubts  upon  other  matters  which  did  not 
fall  within  the  immediate  scope  of  their  plan.  If  their  schemes 
Hfcre  not  gigantic,  their  suggestions  were  matured  and  practical, 
end  their  results  positive  and  complete.  If  their  performances 
have  been  moderate,  tliey  have  been  at  least  as  large  as  their 
promises  ;  where  they  could  not  improve,  tiiey  have  had  the  wis- 
dom not  to  disturb.  Odier  legislators,  who  have  not  confined 
themselves  to  such  reforms  as  they  could  effect  by  means  of  a 
single  act  of  legiilation,  but  who  have  found  it  expedient  to  pro* 
teed  by  a  commission  or  parliamentary  committeci  have  still  con- 
centrated their  views  upon  some  one  particular  bmuch  of  law  or 
department  of  judicature.  Even  in  instituting  a  protracted  incjuiry 
by  a  co-operation  of  able  individuals^  they  have  felt  the  indi^pea* 
i«ble  necessity  of  detining  its  objects  and  limiting  its  scope. 

If  these  temperate  reformers  have  accomplished  anything  ^-alu- 
tble  in  the  work  of  improvement,  wc  believe  it  has  been  prin* 
cipallv  because  their  plans  have  been  of  reasonable  compass  and 
tangible  dimensions^ — because  *  they  have  heaved  the  lead  e%cry 
inch  of  way  they  have  made/— ^because  they  have  pursued  ol>jects 
which  the  capacities  of  ordinary  men,  with  ordinary  application. 
Could  embrace  at  once,  and  could  complete  in  a  uioderale  time— 
aod^  above  «U,  because  ifacy  have  lhemselve9  presided  over,  or 
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actively  co- operated  in  the  practical  maturing  and  carrjing  itito 
ertect  of  those  impit>vei»U!nts  wliich  Uicy  have  liiemselvcg  sug- 
gested. VVe  think  it  is  to  be  regrelled  that  Mr.  Broiighum,  ill 
directing  hi^  great  talents,  his  inexhaustible  industry,  and  \m  con- 
si  Jerable  legal  knowledge  towards  tlie  amendment  of  tlie  luvv,  has 
departed  so  widely  lioni  the  path  marked  tnit  by  such  judiciotis 
preeuisors.  In  luakiuLi;  a  long  and  inevtlably  a  somewhat  super- 
iicitd  speech  upon  law,  he  hai*  only  done  lliat  wliich  niiiny  eould 
do  witii  e(]uul  knowledge^  though  cerlinnly  nut  widi  etptul  elo^ 
cpieuce  anti  pitpianey.  ll  is  tlie  creative  part  of  the  refunner's 
woik  which  atonce^hows  im  sikill  and  proJnceis  real  iVuir.  '1  he 
ncgtitive  brand),  the  exposition  ot  detects,  is  a  clieaper  and  eai»ier^ 
and  a  far  less  useful  ottice.  No  speech  was  necessary  tu  exphiiu 
to  lawxers^ — that  i^^  to  thojie  alone  who  reiilly  can  yudeistand 
tln^  iiiatler — dione  real  grievances  which  are  stated  by  Mr- 
iirougliani.  It  is  the  sagacity  to  devise  the  scheme  of  amend- 
nient^  it  is  the  patience  tu  prosecute  it,  the  canliun,  the  concilia- 
tion, the  dexterity,  the  iiuweuried  perseverance  to  carry  it  ihrongli 
alt  liifhculties  to  a  practical  con^fummaton ;  thei^e  are  the  qnali- 
lies  wanted  for  the  safe  and  judicions  »efurm  uf  the  law,  much 
rather  thun  the  elotjuence  and  puJut  whieh  can  embla/.un  llie  sub- 
ject lo  the  public,  and  which  geueially,  by  their  \ery  embelhrih- 
Ijient^},  piejmhce  its  sober  and  Leinpeiate  consideration, 

"Ihe  \asluess  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  JJroughfuii  has  also,  we 
think,  in  many  ways  diminished  the  efficacy  of  his  speech.  \N  hen 
he  &oughl  to  obtain  a  *  Connuittee  for  luf|uiry  into  the  defects 
oiiaHioued  by  lime  and  oUjeiwise  in  I  lie  laws  nf  this  realm  ^  and 
auto  the  iiicasnies  necessary  for  rcmovnig  the  same,'  liowever  ex- 
cellent a  text  sucli  a  inulron  might  form  for  a  popular  speech 
upon  all  objtclious  adducible  aguiust  any  branch  of  our  laws 
find  judicial  estabh^hmenls,  he  proposed  an  inquiry  too  im- 
mehsCf  too  varied^  and  too  nmltifarious  for  any  human  commis- 
sioii  lo  grapple  with  promptly  and  efleclnally-  Had  the  com- 
ini^sicm  issued  in  lliese  unbounded  terms,  we  believe  thai  the 
utmost  learning  and  ddigence  which  the  cominissiouers  could 
have  furnished  wouhl  only  have  enabled  ihem  lo  produce,  at  least 
in  any  reai»oiiable  time,  a  report  glancing  over  the  surface  of  this 
vast  field,  and  presenting  lillle  accurate  information  or  matured 
suggestion,  for  practically  amending  any  dchnite  branches  of  the 
sulycct.  Any  reader  who  casts  his  eye  over  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Brougham's  speech,  may  judge  whetlier  the  investigation  of  any 
four  or  five  of  its  subjects  would  not  occupy  a  commission  a 
much  longer  time  than  the  public  or  Mr.  Brouglram  would 
choo»e  lo  wail  for  its  report.  Awy  lawyer  who  considers  the 
qualilicatiofui  and  knowledge  r€(]m;»itc  for  iht:  complete  inves- 
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UtigaUo  of  such  a  mass  of  siibj<?cts,  will  instantly  sec  that  such 
a  commission  must  npeds  be  a  representative  ossembly  of 
delegates  from  every  tlistrict  ut'  the  legal  world^ — some  iVoru 
the  Courts  of  Chinicery — some  from  the  Courts  of  Common 
Law — some  from  the  Conveyancers*  Chambers— some  from  the 
practitioners  before  the  Privy  Council — some  from  the  Bar 
of  India — some  from  the  Bar  of  \\  ales — ^each  excellently  in- 
formed on  ihe  portion  of  tlie  law  with  ^vhich  he  is  familiar, 
admirably  ignorant  of  tliat  which  his  associates  profess;  each 
qualified  to  report  upon  one  province,  none  able  to  report 
upon  the  Avlitile  legal  empire*  Instead  of  five  responsible  and 
efficient  commissioners,  we  are  convinced  fifteen  or  lifty  would 
not  have  been  sufticient  for  such  an  undertaking*  If  a  body  thus 
forced  together  could  have  ever  agreed,  it  could  only  liavc  been 
by  separation.  In  order  to  act  at  all,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  act  Hrpfjratim — they  must  inevitably  lurm  sub-commis- 
sions, preparing  separate  reports  on  separate  subjects,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  only  a  portion  of  tlie  body  ;  and  ihouijh  the  whole 
number  might  have  set  their  names  to  the  fotit  of  the  whole  mass 
of  paper,  it  would  have  been  only  as  llfty  underwriters  at  Lloyds 
subscribe  the  whole  policy,  but  subscribe  each  in  effect  for  his 
own  particular  !>liare  of  the  risk. 

Mr.  Brougham  says,  *  1  must  prest  upon  tlie  house  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  a  general  view  of  the  vvlitde  system,  in  whatever 
inquiries  may  be  mstituted.  Partial  legislation  on  such  a  suf>ject 
is  pregnant  with  mischief.  Timid  men,  but  still  mine  bbnd  than 
timul,  reconmiend  taking  a  single  branch  at  a  tune,  and  imagme 
they  aie  cfursulliug  ihe  s^alVty  ot  the  ulnde  mass/  {\y,  I  14,  Spt'tuh.) 
Now,  if  by  'partial  legislation'  Mr.  Brougham  nieans  legislation 
on  every  minute  mailer  of  detail  connected  with  any  branch  of 
the  legal  system,  as,  for  instance,  legislation  to  fix  ICuster  'I  erm, 
or  any  8ut:h  small  matter, — we  so  far  agree  with  him,  that 
we  think  these  i^ubjrets  are  belter  ccuisideied  in  a  general  in- 
quiry into  the  proreilure  autt  practice  of  the  courts  to  which  liead 
they  ujilurally  belong,  though  we  are  far  frum  ihnikmg  that 
*  partial  legislation,'  even  m  this  lestricted  sense,  is  *  pngnant 
Willi  imschietV  <^r  i*  ^i*'>  promoted  by  *  tun  id  mni  blind  men/ 
On  tlie  cmitrary,  we  are  rpiite  satisfied  that  Mr,  Peers  act  le- 
preasing  wnls  of  error  for  delay ,^ — Sir  Nicholas  ^riirdaPs  act, 
raiaing  the  amount  of  debt  requned  for  arrest,  auil  facdituting 
the  arrested  parly  paying  money  into  coinl  in  place  of  bail ; — 
that  Sir  Samuel  Uoniilly*s  acts,  enabling  suieties  tor  bankrupts 
to  prove  their  debts  under  the  comnitasioii,  and  checking  the 
practtce  of  debtors,  when  sued  by  bankrupts*  assignees,  dis- 
putmg  Uie  commissiou  of  bankrupt ;   we  aiv  satisfied  that  theac 
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iDci  a  number  of  otlier  '  topical*  alterations,  though  strictty 
*  partial  le^^islations,*  have  been  found  productive  of  large  and 
aaiiitary  benefits  to  the  administration  of  justice.  They  have 
speedily  and  etfcctuafly  remedied  clear  and  palpable  niischiefi, 
without  unwiijely  waiting  for  the  remote  day  when  the  whole  sys- 
tem couhl  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry — the  8lill  remoter  day 
when  general  inquiry  should  lead  to  general  amendment,  liut  if 
Air.  Brougham  means*  by  '  partial  legislation,' — as  the  tenor  of  his 
speech  sliows  llial  be  must^ — any  leg:islation  falling  diort  of  com- 
prehending the  wliole  of  our  laws  and  legal  institutions,  that  is, 
the  whole  mass  of  matten*  wliich  he  thought  it  advisable  to  link 
together  in  his  speech^  we  confess  we  tlien  think  *  partial  legisla- 
tion' not  merely  not  mii»chievona,  but  the  only  species  of  legisla- 
tion which  can  be  based  upon  any  certain  and  accurate  know- 
led^re^  and  tend   to  any  speedy,  practical,  and  detiuite  end. 

\\  c  confess  ourselves  to  be  of  tlie  number  of  those  *  timid' 
or  '  blind*  men  (we  care  not  which)  who  think  that  such  *  general 
views*  as  he  advocates  are  of  all  things  to  be  deprecated — a9 
tending  to  embarrass  inquiry,  by  misting  up  matters  essentially 
unconnected,  to  baffle  industry  by  the  want  of  systematic  uirange* 
ment,  and  to  produce  vague  and  auperlicial  notions  instead  of 
that  accurate  and  practical  knowledge,  which  is  alone  available 
for  the  legislature.  Admitting  that  all  the  subjects  of  liis  oration 
fall  under  the  general  denomination  of  *  law*  and  '  legal  iubti* 
tuttons/  we  still  can  see  no  advantage  which  any  one  of  them 
could  derive  from  being  investigated  (even  if  tliat  were  possible) 
in  company  with  any  other.  What  have  contingent  remainders 
to  do  with  arrest  for  debt  on  mesne  process  ?  Where  i»  tlie  coo" 
necling  link  between  common  recoveries  and  convictions  under 
the  game  laws  i  \V  hat  light  does  the  doctrine  oi  special  demur- 
rtra  and  sham  pleas  throw  upon  the  privy  council  and  the  colonial 
ippeals  ?  Wc  suspect  Mr,  liroughnm,  wi  a  man  of  science,  would 
'^  rdly  propose  to  inve.itigatc  in  conjunction  the  parallax  of  the 
'  stars,  iintl  tlie  properties  of  chlorine  gas,  though  undoubt- 
^th  fulling  under  the  general  head  of  material  science. 

Mr.  liroughaui  cites,  as  n  precedent  of  a  general  revision  of 
the  law,  the  cotiunission,  partly  composed  of  lawyers  and  partly  of 
tncmbers  of  pirUament,  which  sat  during  llie  CouimonHealtb,  *  to 
take  into  consideration  what  inconveniences  theje  are  in  the  law ; 
and  how  the  misihiefa  that  grow  from  the  delays^  the  chargeable- 
nrss,  and  the  irregularities  in  the  (iroceediiigs  of  tiie  law  may  be 

Erevrnlcd,  and  the  speediest  way  to  reform  the  same/  Cromwell, 
Jcctwood,  and  the  leading  members  of  tlie  usurping  govennueni 
and  nurliamrnt,  ^^ent  on  the  commisiion  ;  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
Sir  Ashley  Cooperi  Rushworth,  and  other  eminent  persons  assisted 
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in  it.  The  commission  sat  for  five  years,  and  appear  to  have 
exerted  considerable  activity  in  iheii  functions.  They  prepared 
and  presented  to  the  Irlouse  the  draughts  of  fourteen  acts  of  par- 
liament for  etiecting  various  alterations  in  the  law.  But  not  one  of 
those  acts  were  ihey  the  means  of  perfecting  and  passing  into  law* 
Tlie  great  majority  of  them  have  never  been  carried  into  effect  to 
this  day  ;  and  those  that  have  in  principle  been  enacted  did  not 
become  law  tiU  many  reigns  aiid  more  tlian  half  a  century  had 
iwept  over  tlie  vestiges  of  the  conmiissionera'  inquiry.  Tlieir 
Bchenies»  nevertlietess,  possessed  all  the  merit  of  being  free  from 
*  timidity  ' — they  were  '  general '  as  the  terms  of  the  commission  \ 
for  we  fmd,  on  llie  IJIth  January,  1(>*>*2,  that  the  House*  'resolved 
that  the  bill  or  bilb,  containing  the  whole  system  of  the  lati),  as  it 
came  in  from  the  committee  for  considering  the  inconveniences  of 
llie  law,  be  read  to-morrow  morning;'  and,  accordingly,  on  the 
^tb  Jannai7,  we  lliid,  *  Prayers* — I'he  House  this  day,  according 
to  former  order,  proceeded  to  read  the  book  containing  the  ivhole 
syuitm  of  the  law^  as  the  same  came  in  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed,* 8cc^;t  and,  on  the  *£lwt,  *  the  same  was  fully  read;'  and 
beyond  this  readmg  of  the  *  whok  system  of  the  law,'  which  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  three  days,  (in  speaking,  it  is  now  executed 
in  six  hours,)  and  the  preparation  of  the  draughts  of  bills,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commission  and  the  House  appear  not  to  liave  pro- 
ceeded. Mr.  Parkes  J  informs  us,  *  after  this  time  ( July,  i(J53^iMr, 
Brougham  states,  page  U(i,  the  commission  to  have  been  formed 
in  1634,  instead  of  l<ial)  we  trace  little  progress  or  further  atten- 
tion to  the  impix>vement  of  the  general  system  of  law  contemplated 
by  the  parliament  and  the  committees  whose  labours  have  just 
been  noticed/  Doubtless,  as  Mr.  Parkes  observes,  *  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  country,  and  die  overw helming  pressure  of  other  abuset 
and  national  dissensions,  prevented  that  con^itant  and  successful 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  law  and  jurispruiience  which,  under 
otlier  circumstances^  would  have  coutmued/  But,  witliout  under^ 
valuing  the  merits  of  this  committee,  we  do  not  think  the  plan  of 
8  general  review  of  tiie  law  derives  very  potent  recommendation 
from  the  labours  of  a  body  who  sal  tive  ytars,  and  prepai^d  a  book 
on  ihe  *  whole  system  of  the  law/  whic  h,  thuugh  printed  in 
great  numbers,  (asap|iears  by  lire  Journals,)  is  utterly  mikuown 
10  our  generation — and  who  prepared  draughts  of  bills,  very  few 
of  which  have  ever  been  enacttrd — while  thoic  that  were  after- 
vrards,  in  principle,  adopted,  owed  their  cuistence  in  no  degree  to 
the  karned  connnissioners'  labouri. 


*  Cocnmooi  Jouraili,  tol  cii«  t  Comraont*  Joumit,  tol  iftl 
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One  difficulty  is,  that  supposing  '  general  views'  on  such 
matters  to  be  ihc  most  dcsirabJe, — assuming  time,  and  leisure, 
and  strength  to  be  utlainable,  minds  are  not  to  be  found  to  exe- 
cute ibem,  lliough  Mr.  Brougham  recommends  '  general  views/ 
does  he.  offer  his  own  powers  and  his  own  application  to  carry 
them  into  eti'ect '?  or  does  lie  vainly  hope  that  ciihcr  the  requisite 
vigour  or  the  suflicieut  dedicallon  of  time  and  thought  lan  be 
obtained  from  pmfcssional  lawyers  in  active  employment  ?  Wiiile 
practical  talents  fd^r  detailed  investigation  are  to  be  fourul  in  every 
court  of  \V  eslminsler,  rare,  indeed,  is  it  to  liud  nn  individual  tliere 
vho  has  so  for  resisted  the  habitual  intlutnce  of  liis  profession  as 
to  be  able  to  *  expand  as  well  as  contract  his  faculties/  The 
necessary  tendency  of  technical  habits,  and  especially  since  busi- 
ness has  grown  more  cuniphcated,  is,  as  Mr.  Hroiigham  knows, 
to  subject  lawyers  to  that  character  sketched  by  Cicero,  and  which 
Lord  Bolingbjoke  sweepingly  applied  to  lawyers  of  ihe  modern 
days.  The  profound  jurisconsult,  fully  versed  in  the  dark  details 
of  our  legal  lore,  and  at  the  same  time  able  to  take  a  comprehen* 
sive  view  of  the  bearings  of  all  parts  of  the  system — to  unite,  in 
fact,  the  wisdom  of  a  lawyer  with  that  of  lawgiver,  which  Lord 
Bacon  considered  so  widely  dil^creut,  so  seldom  conjoined — is 
tmfui Innately  not  a  person  likely  to  exist  in  the  profession  at  this 
day  ;  and  if  he  do  exist,  it  is  ahnost  morally  ccrlain  that  he  Mill 
be  unknown  to  forensic  fame — and  yet  widiout  such  minds  and 
such  (jualitications,  wiihout  Bacons  or  Hales,  absolutely  unoccu- 
pied, huu*  are  any  such  schemes  to  be  ailvanced  a  step  beyond  the 
ipeech  in  mIijcIi  diey  make  a  tigure  ?  The  lir^gislalor  v^hu  di:»es  not 
pro|>ose  to  execnU%  or  even  to  superintend  liis  own  projtcts, 
should p  \\G  tlirnk,  lo<»k  around  on  the  means  winch  he  has  at 
liis  comunuul ;  btfoie  he  suggests  vai*l  and  exkusive  plans  of 
general  letoni',  he  should  inqune  where  he  can  tind  the  uoikmeil 
la  accomplish  them — he  should  ien»cnibcr  that  theie  is  wisdom, 
as  vvtll  an  *  trnndity,'  in  piopojlioning  die  scheme  to  die  executive 
powers  by  uhich  il  nmst  he  earned  into  efltct. 

Nolwilhstaudiug,  theiefoie,  that  Mr,  Biougham  used  great 
energy  and  ihtlonc,  to  impress  upon  ihe  House  of  Commons 
the  desirableness  of  this  wide  investigation,  every  member  diat 
spoke  u|)on  the  subject  felt  and  expressed  the  necessity  of 
niutking  some  limits,  and  selecting  some  topics  for  the  inquiry; 
and  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  proposal  of  the  goveinment 
was  acceded  to,  and  the  comnitH^ion  reduced  to  at  hast  about 
uue*sixtli  of  the  proposed  dimrusions.  We  have  seen  the  terms 
of  the  comniishiou  pmposed  ;  the  commissions  ultimately  giauted 
were,  to  '  mquire  into  die  origin,  progress,  and  termiualioa  of 
aciioM  in  ihe  Jtuperior  courts  vj  common  law  iu  this   country^ 

and 
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luid  matters  connected  therewith,  and  into  the  state  of  the  law 
trgarding  the  transfer  of  real  proprrit/.* 

llie  speecli  by  which  Mr.  Urougliam  brought  this  s'lbject  be- 
fore the  House  of  Cotiinioiis,  was  full  of  acuteness,  spirit,  and 
information — not  very  luminous  in  its  arriingcnicnt  or  ver\  jirofouiid 
in  its  views — very  multifarious,  somewhat  discursive,  abounding 
in  Htrikinj^  statements,  bohl  usserlionSj  and  txtendinj^  to  a  length 
altogether  without  parallel.  Before  noticing  in  detail  a  few  of 
its  principal  topics,  we  must  observe,  tliat  if  the  end  of  obtaining 
a  general  investigjation  into  the  whole  law  was  injudicious  and  un- 
Qtlaiuable,  the  plan  of  obtaining  it  by  a  speech  to  the  popular 
assembly  in  St,  Stephen's  upon  the  ginieral  delects  of  the  law,  was, 
in  our  judgment,  attended  with  tdjjections  not  less  serious  than 
ihose  existing  against  the  plan  itself.  We  have  no  desire  to  exempt 
the  legal  administration  from  that  fair  and  candid  discussion  to 
which  all  institutions  ought  to  be  open.  But,  we  confess,  we 
agree  in  Sir  James  Scarlett*s  observation  : — ^  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
an  indiscreet  thing  to  excite  the  public  feeling  again^it  the  whole  of 
the  jurisdiction  by  enlarging  upon  the  evils  of  a  part  of  it,  when, 
it  is  probable,  we  shall  not  be  found  to  agree  in  the  remedy.' 
Mr.  Brougham,  as  a  reason  for  omitting  all  consideration  of  the 
criminal  law,  says,  *  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  unsettle  the  minds 
of  those  numerous  and  ignorant  classes  on  whom  its  sanctions 
are  intended  to  operate.'  (page  3)  We  ihluk  something  of 
this  wise  forbearance  (to  which,  by  the  b\e,  Mr.  Brougham  did 
not  always  adhere — see  his  remarks  on  the  evidence  of  accom- 
phies,  and  ou  the  justices  of  the  peace)  might  have  been  jndi- 
ciously  extended  to  the  laws  respecting  all  the  civil  relations  ot  lite. 
To  speak  wiih  accuracy  and  sobriety  on  technical  law  to  a  po- 
pular assembly  is,  as  Mr»  Brougham  well  knows,  to  speak  drily, 
tediously,  insuHeiablv.  To  speak  agreeably  on  such  mailers  is, 
of  necessity,  to  be  discursive,  ihetoncal,  sarcastic,  exaggerated. 
PMrliainentary  impatience^  we  bebeve,  would  drown  the  votcco*  Ci* 
cern  hnnseh,  if  expounding  the  doctrine  of  uses,  or  ihe  law  of  entails, 
with  the  tedious  tidehty  of  an  accurate  juiisconsult.  *  Quh  dt*  ex* 
ceptione  el  (or  mnlk  pt^r pet  let  ur  Ula  iminensa  volumina?  Pr<thtr- 
r  it  judex  dietuttm:  el,  »matd  coloie  sent  nd  in  rum,  out  nitoie  ei 
cidtu  descriptinnum  intilahL^  ei  corruptus  efit^fwerxaturdieenttm,* 
A  speech  upon  law,  therefore,  to  dined  senators,  becomes  almost 
necessarily  either  a  glowing  eulogy,  or  a  spirited  and  unsparing 
attack.  It  is  apt  to  be  a  ^  turn  out'  of  the  '  big  wigs*  and  the  h»ng 
robe  for  the  evening^s  aniusetnent.  \\  bether  merits  or  demerits 
in  the  law  are  uiged,  they  must  also  necessarily  be  taken  upon 
truiit  of  the  speaker.  The  fair  and  inteiestiug  auditors,  who  im- 
bibe a  iwo-liaurs  dose  of  science  from  learned  professors  in  AU 
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beitiai'le-strecti  are  about  na  competent  to  detect  f^allacies  in  the 
philosopher's  experiments  and  reasonings  as  the  body  of  the  Hoti8# 
of  Commons  to  tbrm  a  sound  juclgmenl  on  points  of  special  plead- 
hig  or  conveyancing  lore.  But  such  an  audience  may  be  amu!^ed| 
willtout  being  editied.  J^efects  must  needs,  therefore,  be  exag* 
gerated,  grievauces  must  be  uveicharged,  abuses  highly  coloured^ 
anecdotes  must  be  substituted  for  reasonings;  a  glowing  colour-^ 
ing  must  be  imparted  to  every  topic,  in  order  to  excite  the  flag- 
ging ulieiition  of  fastidious  auditors.  We  confess  we  are  rather 
surprised  tliat  he  couhl  have  so  long  engaged  attention  to  so  dry  t 
iubjcct,  widiont  even  more  of  llie  *  loci  Icttiores'  of  the  orator. 
But  though  not  always  rhetorical  cnoiigh  to  render  law  amusing, 
Mr.  Brougham  i^^  far  too  much  so  to  be  taken  as  an  unbiassed  and 
candid  expositor  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  laws  of  which 
he  treats.  We  think  he  has  thrown  a  false  glare  on  many  of  the 
defective  jiarts  of  the  law, — an  obscuring  shade  on  many  of  its 
merits.  He  has  given  one  side  of  almost  every  question,  and  that 
side  stated  with  the  colouring  of  an  advocate.  He  has  attacked 
»y»tems  by  unfair  and  not  very  edifying  anecdotes  of  occasional 
abuses,  rather  than  by  reasoning  against  tliem ;  and  has,  in  short, 
imparted  a  bold  relief  aiid  high  colouring  to  every  topic,  an 
ex  '  I  tone  to  every  objection,  well  calculated  to  excite  an 

uii 'lUcnt  with  the  law,  niul  to  create  aspirations  for  change, 

whicli  Mr,  Brougham  doefi  not  pretend  to  satisfy,  and  wliich  are 
not  likely  to  be  satisfied  by  the  commissions. 

Again,  (inde|>endent  of  the  hostility  of  rhetoric  to  c^ndour^) 
how  was  it  possible  that  even  in  six  hours  justice  could  fairly  be 
done  to,  or  e  sound  exposition  given  of,  die  mass  of  complicated 
tapics  on  which  he  entered  /  \V  ell  might  Sir  James  Scarlett  say, 
timt  the  'speech  was  tlie shortest  he  ever  remembered  lo  h:ive  heard* 
— long,  indeed,  for  its  hearers — mine  liie\ou$!y  short  for  its  subject 
matter.  The  speech  treated  of  about  thirty  ditierent  topics,  wliich 
allows  tlie  speaker  about  an  hour  for  five  topics,  or  siboul  twelve 
minutes  on  an  averuj^e  for  each  t^ubject.  Among  the  subjects 
thus  cursorily  to  h*.^  despatched— to  be  ^tripped  of  technical  terms 
and  brief  phrases  of  art,  and  expounded  to  ignorant  hearers  in 
twehc  minutes,  are  the  following ; — tlie  constitution,  and  pro-^ 
ceedings  nnd  dei^^cts  of  tlic  Uu-re  superior  courts  of  common  law, 
llic  King  s  Bench,  Comniou  Pleas,  and  Exchequer — llie  admi* 
ntsttatuin  of  jnxtire  in  Wales — the  constitution  of  the  civil  law 
caurU — ^tlie  court  of  appesls  in  the  privy  council — the  system  of 
liie  justices  of  the  ^leace — Uie  system  of  licensing  pubhc  houses 
•—the  alleged  inequality  of  tJie  cmwn  and  subject  in  proceedings 
in  the  exchecjuer,  and  in  otiier  insUnces^lines  umi  recoveriea— 
the  action  of  ejectmeut^ — ^the  law  of  arrest  for  debt — ^tbe  system  of 

special 


special  pleading,  embracing  all  the  modes  of  commenciag  and 
carr}'ing  on  proceedings  in  the  conits — tlie  rules  of  law  respect-- 
ing  evidence — the  necessity  for  trial  by  jury  in  India — tlie  staluten 
of  limitations,  &c.  &c.  &c.  We  leave  to  any  utudeul  (male  or 
female)  advanced  to  a  reading  of  Blackstoiie^h  Commentaries,  to 
judge  how  necesHarily  imperlect,  lunv  inevitably  insufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion  on  its  meritSi  must  be  the  ob- 
ser\ations  and  expositions  ivhich  Mr.  Brougham  could  convey  to 
th€  House  of  Commons  on  any  one  of  these  complex  technical 
topics  in  the  altotment  of  the  six  hours  wliich  would  fall  to  its 
share.  Mad  he  been  sober  and  candid  in  his  statements,  impar-* 
tial  and  unimpassioned  in  his  reasonings, — far  from  enjoying  the 
*  quod  gaiidium  vonsurgendi  assutcndique  inter  iacentety  in  unum 
conversoSy^ — we  are  convinced  lie  would  have  talked  to  a  sleeping 
senate,  or  to  the  walls.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  be  mu3t  have  been 
voted  a  tiresome  lecturer  :  he  must  have  been  on  his  legs  at  this 
moment ;  Hve  folio  volumes  would  not  have  contitlnetl  his  ora* 
iiuncula.  The  fault  was  less  in  the  execution  tlian  the  plan. 
The  error  was  in  supposing  dial  judicious  practical  reform  eould 
be  advanced  by  a  popular  appeal  to  a  popular  body  on  matters  of 
80  nice,  so  dehcate,  so  abstruse  a  character^ — such  vast  dimcn* 
«ions^ — such  complex  bearings. 

The  debate  which  followed  near  three  wrecks  afterwards,  wai 
(as  is  customary)  mainly  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  open* 
ing  six?ech.  A  more  desullorj^  and  incomplete  discussion  of  an 
all*important  and  curious  subject,  we  never  recollect  to  have  heard, 
Debate,  indeed,  there  was  none  ;  one  member  rose,  and  addressed 
tome  desultory  observations  on  one  of  the  thirty  topics  of  the 
speech  j  another  member  devoted  bis  attention  to  another.  *  Illc 
smistrorsum,  hie  dextrorHum  abit/  Mr.  Fergus:son  made  some  ex« 
cellent  ubservations  on  Indian  judicature;  Sir  James  Scarlett  on 
the  practical  rules  of  evidence  in  England;  Mr.  Sugden  on  the  law 
of  real  property  ;  but  there  was  no  collision  of  opinion — no  exami- 
nation— no  development  of  any  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  speech. 
HoxVt  indeed,  could  the  House  of  Commons  by  possibility  discuss 
thirty  distinct  and  difficult  textn  in  one  debate  J  'I'he  attention 
was  distracted— « very  one  felt  that  the  theme  was  too  vast  and  too 
manifold; — it  prt^sented  no  tangible  hold  to  tht^  grasp.  Quo  (e- 
neam  vultat  mutoiUem  Proita  nodo  f 

Mr.  Peel^  anxious  to  prevent  the  destdtor?  tura  which  the  nature 
of  the  speech  had  given  to  the  course  of  the  debate*  rose  early, 
and  explained  thr  willingness  of  govermnent  to  grant  an  inquiry 
limited  to  the  proceedings  oi  the  common  law  courts,  and  lo 
the  state  of  tlie  law  of  real  property.  We  think  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Peal  thus  early  expressed  thoae  views — wise 
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and  judicious  as  they  were — ^first,  because  (although  mc  cannot 
wonrlcr  at  hb  feeling  the  inconvenience  of  a  discussion  tie  omnihus 
rebuH  legolihui  et  iUegnlibun)  it  rallier  enconragcd  a  spirit  too 
prevulent  in  parliament,  of  fastidiously  shrink itit;r  from  those 
techutcul  and  difficult  subjects  on  which  rtne  speediest  ciiunot  be 
made,  thougli  much  useful  knowledge  may  be  given,  and  much 
good  done  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  public  ;  and  secondly, 
because  it  was  not  enough  to  limit  the  inr|uiry  as  the  govern- 
ment have  wisely  done :  it  was  also  desirable  that  this  Kj>eech 
should  receive  from  various  members,  desirous  imd  competent 
to  discuss  it,  thai  full  investigation  which  the  whole  of  it  re- 
quired, and  that  complete  refuttitifm  to  which  many  parts  of  it  are 
open — investigations  and  refutations  which  would  have  gone  forth 
along  with  the  Solicilor-Generara  answer,  to  produce  their  salu* 
lary  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  Time  has  been,  and  of  no 
distant  date,  wlien  die  1  louse  of  Commons  were  woul  to  lead  the 
public  judgment  on  the  great  and  interesting  topics  dicre  dis- 
cussed ;■ — when  the  speeches  on  each  side  of  any  great  question, 
in  general,  condensed  all  the  best  information,  and  all  the  most 
cogent  eloquence  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  topic; 
and  left  to  the  press  little  more  than  the  refuse  ears  of  the  subject, 
after  the  rich  harvest  ot  the  debate  had  been  gathered.  We  should 
wish  to  sec  this  always  the  case,  as  we  are  convinced,  by  proper 
means,  it  always  might  be*  We  could  wish  lliat,  by  proper  stiectjon 
and  generous  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  govei  ument,  those 
principles  on  which  the  conservation  and  safely  of  all  our  best 
institutions  depend,  might  ever  lind  their  ablest  and  most  elective 
suppoiters  wriltm  the  walls  of  parliamenl — that  all  uuineasured 
attacks  upon  llieni  might  ever  meet  tbeir  most  vigorous  repulsion 
in  the  place  uheie  they  are  nmdc — that  the  press  may  never  get 
the  stmt  ot  the  representative  body  either  in  moral  courage  or  m 
jnlt'lligence  aud  powers  of  intluencmg  the  public. 

Another  incoriveuience  has  arisen  from  the  immensity  of  the 
sclume  opened  In  Mr,  Hroughaiii.  Commissions  aie  issued  as  lo 
Mhich  no  dtliuUe  discussion  has  taken  plact  ;  aud  though  the 
terriia  of  the  coumussious  state  the  outbue  of  the  iuqiiny  into 
which  the  comnuss  oners  are  to  enter,  the  vastue^s  of  the  plan 
propr>sed  originally  prevented  die  attenlion  of  the  house,  and  the 
observations  of  member^^  from  being  addressed  especially  aud 
definitely  to  tlie  prectjfe  matters  to  be  subtiiitted  to  the  commis- 
sion. '1  he  consecpieuce  is,  the  pailiaimeut  and  the  pubbc  aie 
now  ahiiost  in  tlie  dark  as  to  the  matteis  to  be  inquued  into, 
ind  the  bounds  marked  out  for  the  commissioners.  We  be- 
lieve nobody  knows,  probably  not  the  learned  commissi{>ner9 
llMmiclveSi  exactly  what  topics  are  to  be  included  and  what  to  be 
excluded.  While 
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While  we  differ  from  Mr,  Broughnni  as  to  the  expediency  and 

the   prac  tie  ability  of  a  vast  general  review  of  onr  legal  sysileins, 

and  while  we  think  that  a  popular  disquisition  in  parlianieiit  upon 

these  systems  was  not  the  discrt^et  or  judicious  road  to  such   an 

endf  we  are  happy  to  agree  with  some  ul"  his  observations  npon 

detached  snbjects.      In  one  portion  of  the  speech   we  cordially 

concur — and   it  is    one  of   the  most    important    subjects    winch 

it   handles  :    we   mean    the    inuinh^st    necessity    which   exists   for 

taking   nieasurt's  of  some    kind  for  rendering   die   three   superior 

cunit!^ — the    Knig's   Bench,    the    Common    Fleas,   m\d    the   E\- 

cbtqucr — more  adequate  ta  dispose  of  the  public  business*     We 

doubt  tlie   practicability  of  attaining  such  a  prompt  system   of 

drcision   as  shall    altogetlier   prevent  arrears   of  business  in    the 

courts.       We  believe  that  no  number  of  jutlges,  no  energy  which 

they  could  display,  would  ever  keep  the  cause  papers  clear  of  ac 

cumulations,  owing  to  the  accidental  length  of  certain  suits- — the 

occasional  iuHux  of  njiusnal  (|uantitics  of  business — the  illnesses 

of  jndgeiii,  and   other  inevitable  causes.     If   these  were   the  only 

causes  which  now  exi>»ted  to  produce  a  want  of  business  in  some 

courts,  and   a  great  t:xcess   in  others,  we  should   bi^  salisfit^d  that 

the  eticct  arose  fiom  the  iricviiable  course  of  lljiugs,  und  tlial  the 

public  hail  no  reason  on  this  ponit  to  hope  (or  effective  ihauge. 

liul  we  refer  to  the  full  details  given  in   Mr.  JDodd's  *  Letter  to 

^Ir.  Peel  *  on  this  matter ;  and  we  tliiuk  it  is  perfectly  cU-ar  that 

there  are  technical  obstacles  to  the  ecpial  distribution  of  business 

among   the   courts,   which   must    be   removed    before  the  public 

can  derive    that  bene  tit   from  the  labours  of  the  several  courts 

which  they  have  a  right  to  expect.      Willi  some  slight  exceptions, 

all   ordinary   causes  between   subject  and   subject  may   now   be 

brought  in  either  of  the  three  superior  courts;  and  we  confess, 

provided  the   causes  get    there  withont  difficulty,   we   care    not 

whether  it  is   by  settled  and  familiar  legal  fictions,  or  whether 

the   legal  fictions  are   abolished,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the 

courts  IS  at  once  declared  open  to  all  litigations.     Tlie  misfortune 

is,  that  causes  are  prevented  by  several  obstacles  from  fiudiiig  their 

%vay  equally  to  Uiese  three  courts,  though  tliey  all,  in  etiect^  have 

equal  jurisdiction.     Mr.  Dmld  explains  in  detail  the  causes  of  Uiis 

diAiculty,  and,  we  believe,  his  statement  of  them  is  accurate.     The 

fact  of  the  great  disproportion  of  business  actually  existing  in  the 

courts  he  fnst  places  beyond  doubt,  by  reference  to   the  returns 

of  the  number   of  the  causes  tried  in  the  several  courts  for  six 

years,  from  18'20  to  IBliO.    In  these  six  years,  the  Court  of  king's 

liench  despatched  thirteen  tlionsand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 

nine  cases — the   Court  of  Common   Pleas  Uiree  thousand  nine 

hundred  and  two— while  in  the  Excliequer^  there  were  only  one 
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thousand  three  huudrecf  and  forty-si*  disposed  of,  being  eboui 
one-t«*ulh  of  ihe  amount  of  the  King's  Bench,  A  reference  to 
the  Nisi  Prim  cumeAhU  of  the  three  courts  would  lead  to  about 
the  same  result??. 

With  these  facts  on  record,  we  are  Murprised  the  Solicitor- 
General  should  contend,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  amending  the 
System  of  the  Common  Pleas,  because  *  it  sits  the  same  nnmber 
of  hours,  and  gets  through  the  same  business  as  the  other  courts.' 
That  it  sits  the  sinne  number  of  hours  may  be  true  ;  but  that  it 
does  so,  to  deHpaldi  less  than  one-third  of  the  same  quantity  of 
business,  is  clear.  If,  then,  as  every  one  will  admit,  the  business 
of  the  King's  Bench  is  not  executed  with  a  heedless  rapidity 
inconsistent  with  proper  deliberation,  it  naturally  occurs — why 
does  the  Common  Pleas  proceed  at  so  much  more  sluggish  a 
pace  ?  There  can  be  but  two  answers  :  either  the  jndges  are  not 
equally  competent,  or  they  proceed  slower  than  the  reasonable 
rate  of  despatch,  because  they  have  not  business  enough  fully  to 
occupy  their  time.  We  leave  those  experienced  in  the  several 
rourts  to  say  which  of  these  causes  is  most  operative*  The  causes 
of  the  very  small  busincfis  done  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  are 
fully  stated  by  Mr.  Dodd  : — to  whose  Letter  wc  must  again  refer 
our  readers.  We  do  trust,  that  the  commis?*ioners  will  un* 
tparin{:^ly  inquire,  by  examination  of  informed  and  practical  men, 
into  all  the  causes  tending  to  produce  this  inequality- — an  ine- 
quality which,  while  it  leaves  the  judges  of  the  Exchequer  almost 
ft  sinecure  in  their  offices,  and,  while  it  often  leads  to  the  idea 
that  a  baron  may  be  appointed  with  less  strict  attention  to  quali- 
fication than  another  judge,  exhausts  and  oppresses  the  judges  of 
the  King's  Bench  witli  labom^  which  few  bodily  constitutions  can 
endure.  Till  all  the  established  courts  are  in  full  employment, 
it  is  impo*tsible  to  judge  of  the  adequacy  of  the  present  judicial 
system  to  get  through  the  public  business.  Ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  powcrg  of  the  eiiMting  legal  machinery;  if,  on  fair  trial,  it  is 
found  insufficient,  then  let  fresh  courts  be  instituted,  or  additioDal 
judges  named.  * 

Mr.  Fcrgiisson,  who  brings  to  the  discussion  of  all  topics  much 
icuteness,  and  a  valuable  experience,  proposes  to  do  away  with 
the  choice  of  courts — to  compel  plaintiffs  to  set  down  their  causes 
ill  one  general  list,  from  which  they  are  to  be  distributed  by 
the  judges  to  the  difl'erent  courts  according  to  the  order  of  the 
date  of  setting  down;  and  truly  observes,  '  If  all  the  courts  be 
eoually  well  filled  with  jndges,  no  suitor  can  have  a  preference 
of  one  court  over  another.-  That  liiis  equality  of  qualiticatiofis 
tmong  the  judges  is  most  desirable  cannot  be  denied — and  that 
it  is  attainable  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  bench^  at  pre* 
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if  exhibits,  we  have  no  inanoer  of  doubt — but  still,  with  all 
!ie  care  that  can  be  exercised  in  that  most  important  duty  of 
iippoiiUing  judges,  we  believe  the  bench  must  ever  display  great 
disparities  of  talent.  It  is  not  possible,  with  ever  so  much  care, 
to  select  twelve  men,  or  even  four  men,  from  the  bar,  whose  abi- 
lities^ and  attainment!),  and  quulilications  shall  not  be  marked  by 
great  disparity.  The  same  wide  difterence*!  must  exist  also  among 
advocate)!) :  and  hence  the  ablest  judges  and  barristers  will  alwayi 
acquire  the  favour  and  confidence  of  snilom.  The  f|uestion  is 
tUen»  as  you  cannot  make  all  the  courts  equal,  in  rejpect  of  the 
merits  either  of  judges  or  barristers,  is  it  expedient  to  force  the 
•uitor  by  compulsion  into  a  certain  court  in  rotation,  or  is  it  not 
better  to  leave  him  his  choice  as  at  present  ?  We  see  no  reason 
for  any  such  compubiiry  measure.  We  think  the  suitors  are 
more  likely  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  decisions  of  that  court, 
which  they  themselves  select:  and  if,  by  following  some  preeminent 
Judge  or  favourite  advocate  into  any  particular  court,  they  occasion 
ft  certain  excess  of  business,  we  do  not  think  that  the  arrear  thus 

iiroduccd  i^  likely  to  be  very  great ;  and  the  delay  produced  by  it 
S  a  price  paid  by  tlie  suitors  for  the  gratification  of  having  their 
causes  disposed  of  by  the  judge  they  confide  in,  and  the  advocates 
Ihcy  select  for  themselves. 

The  Solicitor-Genera)  objects,  it  is  vain  to  open  any  court; 
you  will  have  no  business  in  it  till  a  regular  bar  are  brought  to 
attend  it.  But  surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  ravens  for  the 
carca«$e  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bar  will  come  to  any 
court  if  there  is  business  in  it.  In  these  days,  when  the  bar,  from 
various  causes,  (and  pnncipally  from  the  extravagant  notions  formed 
of  the  chances  of  attaining  professional  eminence  and  wealth,)  is 
immensely  overstocked,  there  is  certain  to  be  an  influx  of  barristers 
into  any  court  in  which  causes  are  set  down ;  and  if  it  %va9  found  that 
bu^ine5s  could  not  effectually  be  done  without  individuals  making 
their  selection  of  one  particular  court  and  giving  up  all  others, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  this  arrangement  coidd  be  eflected  by  a 
filent  understatniing,  as  it  is  now,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  three 
Concurrent  Courts  in  Chancery.  Let  the  revenue  business  and 
lithe  causes  remain,  as  at  present,  in  the  Exchequer ;  let  the  cri- 
minal business  be  still  confined  to  the  King's  Bench,  and  actions 
oi  a  real  nature  be  brought  in  the  Common  Pleas^but  do  away 
the  obslaclt  s  which  ncm  prevent  the  Common  Fleas  and  Exche- 
quer from  being  equally  efficient  with  the  King's  Bench  for  the 
despatch  of  oniinary  business;  and  %ve  have  no  doubt,  that  bu» 
finess  will  then  settle  into  its  natural  distribution  among  the  three 
courts,  and  a  sufficient  bar  be  found  for  its  despatch  in  each. 

The  thiee  Djain  objecU  to  be  attained  by  the  common  law 
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commission  obviously  must  be,  Ist^  The  dcstructlou  of  all  mere 
vcxattous  btigtition,  all  tediuicul  contests,  to  llie  expense  and 
injury  of  the  party  really  in  the  ri^Ut :  2d,  The  shurtennig;  3d, 
Tlic  rendering  cb«;apL-r  the  sLtiktnetit  uf  ilnj^c  huutst  and  (mr 
suits  uhti'h  un^e  upuii  reaily  doubtUil  i|nctitJon8,  a^  tg  the  rights 
ot  indivtduafs.  Tuwtirds  uc<:^>nipii^)Ju^  the  tiii^t  of  ih^sc  objtrts^ 
we  btheve  Mr.  Petra  act,  rtcpinnig  bail  U>  be  giv^n  Ju  all  piu- 
ceedin^H  in  etror,  b»$  liud  a  sidutaty  etfect;  for  althougb  it  lias 
driven  defendunls  u|»uu  ^  new  expifdaMa  lor  dt:b\,  by  going 
to  tJial  at  the  silungH  or  a^^iizi^^  insUad  of  aniltiin^  j^^d^- 
nient  by  dt-lauU  ;  >i:t  the  dehiy  and  ex|ienj3e  tbu&^  ocea^ionetl  are 
snndl  ill  eouipauson  uUb  thti^ie  produced  by  the  foinn^r  practice 
of  sham  writs  of  error,*  In  all  acbtiuics  lor  prevcnUng  vexa- 
tions delay  in  lighting  off  honest  deuiancU,  il  u^unl  ever  be 
borne  in  niiiiit  that  the  tvU  ariisca  from  tjie  fraudulenl  or  in* 
sulvent  debtor  availing  bin»bell  of  foriiis  whieh  ;ire  jnst  and 
ptoper  for  tlio  piotectjou  id*  tlie  defendant  who  icaliy  has  a 
defence.  The  biw  allowii  a  defijidant  Mied  ^  ceitiun  time 
to  put  ill  bail^^a  ceriaiu  time  to  pleail  tO;  tlic  plaintjft^s 
claim — a  ceituut  time  to  piocuie  tn^  oideiice  and  pupaie  lor 
tiial^ — can  any  ou«;  deny  thai  an  honest,  defeitdanjl  bas  u  right 
to  these  dcluwH,  and  thul  it  would  be  gross  ojipii^sion  to  foice 
liini  into  couit  vvitiioul  them  f  and  yet  bow  aie  we,  Lxj  pje\ent 
tbe  uulair  and  cvaMve  defendunt  bom  having  tiie  ^amc  means  of 
prucraslniation,  since  it  is  only  when  thti  trral  comes  on  that  u  judge 
and  jury  can  decide  tliut  theie  i^  no  deluice»  aUud  tb^^t  the  de* 
fenduut  ha*  held  out  for  nieie  delay  and  vexation  t 

W  ith  regard  lo  shorletnng  and  chcapeinng  i>rmn  dings, — 
we  are  di.'jpostd  tt>  agree  with  tbe  Sobcitoi-Geiitral,  that  bLvond 
ii  ceitain  point  it  is  not  dovnable  *if  it  wtn-  pnutn^ablcj  that  legal 
proceediiign  should  be  n  J  renic  cheapness 

would  occJUiion  an  ea^  uHmg  »nd  fanci- 

ful grievttiicesy  which  it  is  desirable  lu  discourage'  ratify. than  pro- 
mote. Tlie  e\peu^ej»  wbidi  al  present  altetid  biw -suits  bave,  \vc 
are  coiiviuced,  seldoui,  if  ever,  the  effect  of  debarring  a  riglitful 
clainmnl  ii  '  lu^  fidl  lights  in  oar  courts  of  jn^lice. 

We  lind,  •-  l^al  uhcie  a  vabd^or  even  a  colomable 

claim  to  propel  ly  »M!>li>,  the  zeal  of  fiieada,  or  tlie  prospect  of 
gain,  olwtiv*  induces  parties  to  »dvauce  the  renniaite  funds; 
elaiima  to  pecfa^ex  luid  aMatoji  iiev^ei; ,  fall  to  tliu  ground  for 
want  of  funds  to  prosecute  ihtiii*  .On  the  cuutrary^  money  is 
constautlv  fojihcoming  to  bupport  vexatious  pioceedings  of  this 
kind,  wiUiont  a  shadow  of  real  title,  lu  cases  also  of  a^i^snults, 
^landcifSp   libel.-*,  and  pi  rsou;*l  injuries,  so  fur  from  serious  evils 


•  See  DodJ,  p,  15. 
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remaining  unredressed^  the  courts  have  perpetually  to  complain 
of  the  most  frivolous  complaints  being  brought  before  lljem 
by  the  auger  of  the  parties,  or  the  interested  views  of  attornies, 
depending  on  extracting  the  costs  from  the  pocket  of  the 
opposite  suitor.  The  law^  also,  provides  means  of  proceed- 
ing in  formd  pauperis;  in  which  case,  counsel  are  assigned  gratis 
to  the  party,  the  ofitcial  and  court  fees  are  given  up,  and  the  cause 
is  detenu  in  ed  ahiiost  entirely  without  expense.  To  declaim,  there- 
forei  about  the  expends  of  litigation  operating  as  a  denial  of  jus- 
tice— preventing  parties  from  recovering  redress  for  real,  and  even 
for  the  sligiitest  injuries — as  having  the  effect  of  enabling  the  rich 
to  oppress  the  needy,  is,  we  cotteeive,  one  of  the  most  inconsider- 
ate ami  groundless  exaggerations  which  can  be  palmed  upon  the 
pub  he.  If  it  means  any  thing,  it  means  this, — not  that  the  poor 
and  humble  complain  that  the  courts  ate  too  ejipensive  for  Uiem 
to  approach,  (a  complaint  which  every  cause-list  in  every  court 
would  falsify,)  but  that  the  opulent  and  luxurious,  who  arc  con- 
tent to  pay  at  a  high  rate  for  every  necessary  and  luxur>'  of  life, 
unreasonably  desire  to  obtain  legal  redress  and  protection  at  a  dif- 
ferent rale  of  expense  from  that  which  affects  all  other  matters ; 
and  are  astonished  that  the  means  of  protecting  their  wealth  and 
possessions  from  aggression,  by  a  pure,  and  incorrupt,  and  respect- 
able system  of  law,  should  not  be  atteuded  by  a  scale  of  cheap- 
ness altogether  incommen:s unite  with  the  general  scale  of  all  prices 
in  the  country.  That  much  of  the  length  and  some  of  the  ex- 
pensiveness  of  lawsuits,  in  England,  is  produced  by  our  system  of 
a  fixed  establinluneut  of  the  courts  in  the  metro|K>lis,  with  a  li- 
mited number  of  superior  judges  of  high  character,  station^  and 
acquirements,  periodically  dispensing  justice  through  the  pro- 
vinces, cannot  be  doubted.  It  would  be  im|>ossible  for  circuits 
lo  take  place  more  frequently  than  they  do  now;  and  not  less 
impossible  to  carry  them  to  all  the  towns  in  a  county.  Any  one 
who  examines  any  bills  of  costs  will  soon  |>erceive  bow  very  little 
of  tltcir  sum  total  is  paid  to  professional  persons — how  com  para-* 
lively  little  goes  to  the  aliorney^  and  how  much  lesis  to  the  coun- 
sel. The  main  elements  of  the  expense  are  in  the  fees  of  court  at 
the  trial,  the  copies  of  papers,  the  searching  for  and  procuring 
witnesses,  and,  above  all,  their  c<mveyance  to,  and  sub.*«i.Htt'nce 
during  the  asnizes.  The  first  item  of  this  ex(>ense  will,  probably^ 
be  a  subject  of  inquiry  for  the  commissioner*  j  the  second  is 
inevitable,  and  can  only  be  at  all  reduced  when  legal  documents 
have  become  reduced  in  verbiage,  which,  though  we  doubt  not 
it  may  be  accunifj lichee),  must  be  a  work  of  !iome  time.  VV  tth 
regard  to  the  bat  heads  of  expend;,  until  the  price  of  every 
necessary  ot  life  is  reduced,  haw  are  taveru  bills  and  post-horse 
VOL.  xxxviii.  140.  Lxxv.         a  accouuta 
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accoijiitfl  tu  be  rendered  Jigliter  to  suiton?  Could  an  act  of  Par- 
liumetit  very  reasonably  compel  aUornies,  aurveyors,  surgeons, 
uccouutsiuU,  bajlitlh,  furmeiii^  and  all  others^  to  lay  aside  all 
tlu'ir  avocations,  and  give  attendance^  without  conipemationt 
und  at  their  own  expeuj^i  at  the  asbi/es  in  order  that  litigiout 
por5ons  niiii^ht  sue  their  neighliours  witliaut  cost?  This  would 
be  a  somewhat  large  ampliiication  of  the  '  nulli  vemlcfnut  jut-^ 
titiam '  of  the  Great  Charter.  To  bring  a  satisfactory  admi- 
ni}*triitioii  of  justice  home  to  every  town  and  village,  so  that 
people^  by  widking  mams  their  llireshold,  may  find  judge^  and 
jury,  and  witnesses,  ready  at  any  thne  to  settle  their  grievances 
— without  any  delay,  any  travelling,  any  expense — may  be  practi- 
cable amori<;  tho  induuders  o(  Olaheite,  Loo-Cluio^  or  in  any  other 
priniilivc  aoeiety;  but  is  wholly  impracticable  in  such  a  country 
ea  Grt^at  iiritaiju  A  system  of  local  courts,  establiUied  in  diHer* 
ent  towns  anil  villages  throughout  llie  country,  would  not  admi- 
nister justice  with  tliat  puril\,  that  regularity,  that  independence, 
which  belong  to  tlie  existing  courts — nor  even  if  they  could 
do  8O9  would  these  judgmertts  meet  that  respect  which  oughl 
ever  to  attend  the  aJmiuiiiiration  of  the  law.  The  judges  would 
be  iulluenced — or  perpetually  suspected  of  being  so — by  local 
jutereits,  local  prejudices,  local  passions ;  they  would  certainly 
want  fank»  consc^pu  ncc,  elevation.  In  a  country  where  tlie  ine- 
cjuulitie.1  of  station  and  poasessiotis  are  strongly  marked,  it  is  ab* 
sotutety  iudispeiwable  that  the  courts  should  be  placed  on  a  high 
and  rlevatfd  ioothig  ;  that  they  should  be  equally  above  ail  tempta- 
tion to  oppress  the  weak,  nml  all  danger  of  being  inliniidjted  by 
the  powerful,  'i'he  chsiracler  of  the  judicial  administration  must 
ucccisarLly  be  ;»•  ojuliuon  and  chaiacter  of  society 

in  the  country  ^\i  iilislied. 

At  the  same  time,  however^  we  do  not  deny  the  hardship  of  suitori 
being  compelled  to  wait  noxni^  months,  and  incur  heavy  expenses,  in 
recovering  small  deblii,  and  procuring  adecii^iouof  triHing  dispulesiy 
und  we  ttierefore  think  the  jurisdiction  of  county  courts  should  be 
itiitendcd  to  debts  of  higljer  amount,  and  to  cases  of  greater  variety* 
In  Mr,  Urougham*s  observations  upon  this  topic  we  entirely  coo- 
cur  ;  and  we  are  rejoiced  to  sec  the  subject  occupving  the  un- 
wearied attention  of  Mr.  Pec), 

Mr*  Brougham  proceeds  from  the  superior  courts  to  animad- 
vert upon  the  unpaid  roagiatracy  i»f  the  country,  and  we  arc 
aorrv  to  be  f>bliged  here  widely  to  separate  from  him  in  his  course. 
He  objecti,  in  limine,  to  the  nomination  of  the  magistrates  by  the 
lord  heutenant  of  the  county. 

'  The  first  douht  which  strikes  mi-  is,  vf  It  he  fit  that  they  sliould  be 
appointed  as  they  a*'^  merely  by  the  lord  lieuleuanls  of  couuties, 
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without  the  interrention  of  the  crown's  responsible  mmisters,     .     . 

The  lord  lieutenant,  therefore,  as  custos  rotulorum,  ab- 

•olutely  appoints  all  the  justices  of  the  pence  in  his  county  at  his  sole 
will  and  pleasure.  Now,  I  cannot  understand  %vhai  fptalihj  is  peculiar 
io  a  krepir  of  the  reconh,  that  fits  him  above  all  other  men  to  say 
who  Buall  be  the  judges  of  the  district  whose  records  he  keeps/ — ^p.  35. 
We  must  he  excused  for  thinking  thai  tliis  is  ver)*  like  quib- 
bling upon  mere  sounds.  Wimltl  it  be  \vi9e  to  object  to  the  Lord 
Chaticellor  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  being  the  supreme  equity 
judges  of  tlie  kingdom,  because  one  of  ihem  is  a  keeper  of  an 
o1d-fa«^hioned  seal,  and  the  other  the  guardian  of  some  musty  rolls 
of  parchnieut  -'  Whatever  the  custos  rotulorum  is  in  name^  every 
one  know8  that  he  is  in  eftect  the  first  nobleman  of  his  district,  in 
intimate  relations  with  the  gentry  of  the  county,  of  which  he  is  the 
resident  head,  and,  tlierefore,  admirably  fitted  to  judge  of  their 
quaJtficationSy  whether  of  talent  or  of  character,  for  the  duties  of 
a  magistrate* 

Mr.  Brougham  objects  to  the  absence  of  responsibility  in  the 
tnagi»trates: — 

*  The  judges  of  the  land,  chosen  from  the  professors  of  the  law, 
after  the  labours  of  a  life  previously  devoted  to  the  acquirements  of 
knowledge  calculated  to  fit  them  for  the  office,  and  clothed  with  attri- 
butes of  supreme  power  over  petty  magistrates,  arc  responsible  for 
every  word  and  act ;  and  are  subject  to  every  species  of  revision  and 
control  Tliey  are  selected  with  the  most  anxious  caution  for 
every  quali:  f  liigh  character  and  of  profound  knowledge  j  and 

yet  they  ar^  Le  of  pronouncing  a  single  decisioQ,  from  which 

an  appeal  wiii  not  lie  to  some  other  tribunal  immediately  above  them  : 
while,  from  the  decision  of  the  country  justices,  taken  from  the  com- 
munity  at  hazard,  or  recommended  by  the  habits  least  calciJated  to 
make  them  just^ — subject  to  no  personal  responsibility,  because  beyond 
or  hrlotv  Ike  superintendence  of  public  opinion — and  irremovable, 
unless  by  a  verdict  for  some  Indictable  offence — from  their  decbion 
there  is  nj  t^prai,  nnless  their  misdeeds  shall  have  been  set  forth  in 
a  case  submitted  l>y  their  own  free  will,  with  their  express  permission, 
to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench/ — ^p.  43. 

We  must  say,  that  a  passage,  more  distinguished  by  inaccuracy 
and  exaggeration,  we  seldom  reniembtr  lo  have  heard  or  read: 
its  inconsistency,  also,  is  somewhat  amusing.  When  the  learned 
tpeaker  holds  a  brief,  according  to  law  phrase,  against  the  magis- 
trates, he  disparages  them  by  a  coniparisou  with  tlie  superior 


judges — the    latter 
aiution  for  every 


n  *  selected    with   the   most  anxious 


(ton  of  high  character  and  profound 
knowledge  ;*  btit  when,  at  page  17^  ^Ir.  Brougham,  v\itli  forensic 
versatility,  ha-*  taken  a  retainer  against  the  superior  bench  of 
judges^  or  rather  against  tliose  who  nominate  them,  he  speaks  tluis : 
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*  The  great  oltject  of  every  government,  in  selecting  tlie  judges  of 
ike  lancK  should  b^to  obtain  the  most  hkilful  and  learned  men  in  their 
profession,  aiid,  at  the  same  time,  the  men,  whuae  character  gives  the 
be^t  security  for  the  pure  and  impart  in!  ad  rniruHt  ration  of  jiistice. 
Sorry  I  am  to  ^y,  iholQur  sj^sieinjjj  />r«?7w(*<^|.it>M  in  both  the^e 

particuhrs;  his  seat  on  the  hetick  n......      ^.7iff, |/<?iie^c«%!*/w?a4*/4</,  on 

lus  supparfing^  //t^  Uvdingjirimifles  of  tU^  tiJ^isU^  ^tdmiimiraiioiu 
(Mr.  Brougham,  it  will  be  observed,  iiutf  a  groat  objoclio it  to 
double  pU'uiiiiig,  mid  lidds  m  honor  iucoii»istciit  defiance*  iuwiits.) 
But  we  fihould  be  glud  to  know  iu  wbut  r^i.specl  the  mag  is- 
trates  are^  %%  Mr,  Biougliam  aiift^rt2}|  less  re^|H»iviible  diati  tht* 
judges  of  the  couj  ts  of  law*  With  respect  lo  legal  resjiousibiliiy, 
that  of  tlic  justices  of  the  |>eace  ia»  as  it  ought  lo  h^^  far  grealer 
than  that  of  ibe  judges,  \V1k>  ever  heard  of  an  actian  at  biw  being 
brought  uguiast  a  judge  for  i  judguicut  against  a 

patty  i    Whcrcaii  an  a^^iie  \ vvittiout  several  such 

action:^  being  brought  agaJn>t  niagLtttriiie^.  If  it  m  ^aid^  (he  fact 
shows  the^nperior  correciuesii  aiid  int^ity  of  t^he  judges,  we  beg 
to  observe  that,  while  there  are  four  thousand  five  hundred  justices 
of  the  peace,  there  are  but  twelve  judges  of  the  land.  But  the 
truth  i^^  that  with  regard  to  the  judges,  legal  responsibility  is  en- 
tirely out  of  the  quei^tion — an  action  does  not  lie  agaiiL^t  them 
by  the  party  injured  for  any  consequences  of  tlieir  judicial  errors 
^the  law  pix>vides  means  of  puni,slnng  their  crinie«^ — it  gives  no 
private  reparation  for  their  mistakes.  Tlie  judge  acting  corruptly 
or  wilfully  wrong,  may  be  puniiihed  by  impcaclunent,  or  by  a 
criminal  intVirmatioUy  or  he  ma  \  '  '  '  '  '  '>  crown  who 
appointed  him.     But  these  rem.  i  the  magis- 

trate, and  are^  when  occasion  re  quires  U,  efilc4Kiou&ly  enforced. 
When  corruption  or  opprc^MOU  \n  liis  oflicc  are  brought  home  to 
hiiii,  the  Court  of  Kuig'a  B^ocb  graat  a  criminaL  information 
against  him  ;  and  ou  tlie  fact«  being  proved  licfore  a  jury,  aud  a 
veidict  obtained,  hii*  couduc^t  is  vi}>Ued  by  a  lieayy  tine  or  im- 
prij»oument»  and  biii  mime  infallibr  I  from   the  commis- 

sion.    We  sisk,  can  any  rule  be  lu  ,  uiiore  strictly  just, 

thnn  that  laid  down  by  JUird  Kldou,  that  a  magietJate  ought  not 
to  be  removed  on  U>e  ground  of  rumours  of  uiit^conduct — '^f  un- 
proved accni>tttioni$ — ^but  thai  judicial  proof  of  his  delinquency  by 
tlie  seuteuce  of  a  court  is  the  propter  and  ojd)  salu  evidence  on 
which  the  Chancellor  can,  in  gciR  ral  cases,  lake  the  grave  mca- 
aure  of  removing  iujui  bom  the  comiuk^siou  ?  la  gvJU^rul  cases, 
what  inquiry  could  the  Lord  Chancellor  pursue,  which  could  give 
llu*  justicf  tlie  fair  opportunity  of  meeting  his  accustrs,  except 
llirough  a  judicial  proceeding?  To  complain  that  there  is  difli- 
culty  in  making  out  a  case  of  corruption  against  a  niagislrnte^ 
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19  complaining  merely — tliat  crime  is  crime — that  the  evil  mo- 
tives which  constitute  legal  ^uilt  in  tins,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
are  not  always  easy  to  be  salisfactorily  proved — ^but,  yet,  what 
rational  man  can  tnm^ine  that  it  would  be  right  to  punish  magis- 
trates, or  any  httman  beingft,  unless  such  motives  are  made  mani- 
fest in  the  chiirai'ter  of  their  acts  ? 

But  are  these,  which  are  the  only  means  by  which  the  judges  are 
responsible  J  the  sole  legal  remedies  against  the  magistrates  whom 
Mr.  BrTOughuin  declares  irresponsible  ?  Far  from  it — the  instant  the 
uiagistratG  transgresses,  by  a  hair's-breadlh,  the  jurisdiction  which 
the  law  ^iv^s  him,  hi^  acts  are  uncovered  by  the  shield  of  his  judi- 
cit' '  '  uiT — lie  becomes  a  mere  naked  trespasser,  and  subject  to 
an  liimages,  by  tlie  party  whom  his  judicial  acts  may  have 

uninieniionalfy  injured^  Jior  is  this  nlercly  the  law  of  our  books, 
it  is  the  htw  erery  day  put  in  operation.  The  slightest  slip  is  fre- 
quently faid  hokiolr  by  the  justice's  neighbour,  and  by  their  pet- 
tifogging aiivisfers,  who  can  make  n  pmtilable  job  of  proceedings 
against  him  ;  the  public  mind  is  |>oisoned  beforehand  by  distorted 
accounts  nf  ihe  transaction,  from  tlte  influence  of  which  the  jury 
who  decide  on  his  conduct,  cnunot  be  kept  (tec — Mr.  Brougham, 
or  some  diher  able  And  political  advocate,  is  ixtained  against 
Iiim^^very  popular  to|>ic  is  reported  to  in  order  to  inflame  the 
tribunal — ewiy  protection  which  the  law  has  thrown  round  a  magis- 
trate acting  M'ithin  lii?*  jurisdiction,  is  made  a  ground  for  calling  for 
the  heaviciit  eastigatiou  oil  the  justice  who  has  gone  beyond  it ;  and 
it  often  happens,  that  a  jury  under  these  influences^  coming  from  the 
neighbourhood  and,  possibly,  not  without  grounds  of  grudge  against 
a  local  judge  often  exercising  an  im-idioiis  and  unpopular  authority^ 
make  an  otample  of  the  justice  and  give  heavy  damages;  and  if 
the  judge  ceitities  that  the  act  was  malicious,  the  justice  is  liable 
to  pay  double  costs:  this  is  tlie  irresponsibility  of  magistrates. 
The  judge  of  the  stiperior  courts  has  ii  very  marked,  though  wide, 
jurisdiction  witiiin  which  to  act,  Supposing  (which  is  not  the 
case)  that  an  at'tioh  lay  ttgainsttfiejndgi^ir  of  the  King's  Bench  for 
any  judicial  act  done  iilfrn  ll^e  Jurisdiction,  we  really  are  at  a  loss 
to  see  hmv,  in  decidiiig  the  *  'zulally  brought  before  them, 

there  is  iinv  possibility  of  i  pMii,'  beyond  their  province. 

Widul  t  is  the  case  v  ary  arul  multifarious 

jurisdu,.  :,  '.iiich,  b^*  a  mul  xL.  :  .,  i  parliament,  is  dele- 
gated to  tlie  magiistracy.  lite  mngiatratc  has  (often  on  the  spur 
of  the  occaj^tou)  to  cofwtnie  n  mass  of  complicated  and  often* 
changing  enactments,  absolutely  at  his  peril.  Does  he  act  singly 
when  he  ought  to  act  in  conjunction  with  anotljer  ?•  Does  he 
niistukt!  llie  particle  *  and  *  for  thr  particle  *  or*  in  a  penal  act?  Does 

•  Wellcrr.Toko,  D  liait*s  Reports,  3^4. 
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he  order  the  seizure  of  tinlaMful  goods  in  a  'r«s*e?,' when  a  statute 
only  mentions  a  *boat'?*  Does  he  consider  an  apprentice's  in- 
dentures as  *  t^oidahle*  only,  when  tlie  superior  court,  by  a  subtle 
construction^  regards  tliem  as  *Toid'?f  Does  he  commit  a  party 
till  he  pays  a  suni  of  money^  when  the  statute  ooly  empowers  him 
to  commit '  for  six  monthg^  unless  the  sum  is  sooner  paid  *  ?  I  n  all 
these,  and  a  multitude  of  otliarfsaiea  of  similar  nicety ,  he  is  bound 
to  be  strictly  right,  inter  apioes  jurii ;  and  if,  wiUi  llie  bc'^t  iiUen- 
tiou  in  tile  world,  he  mistakes  a  nice  point  of  law,  and  iuilicls  a 
distress  or  an  imprisonment  not  strictly  justifiable,  he  is  liable 
to  be  sued  as  a  trespasser,  and  to  answer,  out  of  his  purse,  for  an 
act  done  in  his  public  character,  and  with  an  upright  view  to  the 
public  good.  True,  indeed,  be  may,  in  such  cases,  tender  an 
amends  to  the  party  injured  9  and,  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  he  it 
entitled  to  a  notice  of  the  action  before  it  is  commenced.  But 
what  hardship  is  this  on  the  complaining  parly,  what  deduction 
from  the  magistrates'  reipanaibility  I  If  the  tender  is  adequate, 
the  party  receives  a  full  compensation  for  the  injury  intlicted  j  if 
it  b  insuflicient,  the  party  proceeds  to  trial,  and  the  jury  gives  a 
full  compensation,  together  with  the  costs,  which  fall  on  the 
justice*  Such  is  the  situation  c»f  the  *  irresponsible' !  magistrates, 
m  case*  wher©  no  shadow  of  bad  motive,  where  no  corruption  or 
malice,  or  oppression,  is  charged  against  them;  but  where,  with 
unimpeachable  good  intcntaon,  they  act  on  a  wrong  constniction 
of  that  voluminoua  and  difficult  law,  which  tliey  gratuitously 
iidmini^^tcr. 

In  cases  where  they  act  from  wrong  feelings,  where  their 
conduct  evinces  motives  either  of  fraud,  or  vindictive  op|iiession, 
not  only  are  the  above  remedies  open  to  the  sufferer,  but.  Me 
have  before  soen,  the  magistrate  ts  additionally  punishable  by 
criminal  information,  or  by  indictment  before  a  grand  jury. 
Blackstone  says,;):  *  on  the  other  hand,  any  malicious  or  tyrannical 
abu^e  of  their  office  is  usually  severely  puutnhed;  and  all  persons 
Mho  recover  a  vcidict  a<i[ainst  a  justice,  for  any  wilful  or  malicious 
injury,  are  entitled  to  double  costs.'  Applications  for  criminal 
tnfonnatioiis  against  mi^lralea  am  made  in  every  term  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  That  in  ati  immenae  majority  of 
inilaiices,  the  court,  on  mature  investigation  of  the  facts,  on  hearing 
the  allegations  of  both  pnrties,  discharges  the  applicali<)ns,  is  to 
h^  regarded  as  a  prcxjf*^ — tlait  the  Court  of  King'fi  lieneh  are  cor- 
nipt  and  partialf  No — that  the  applications  are  frecjnently  made 
from  vexatious  motives^  on  inconsiderate  grounds,  without  any 
real  cause  for  inculpating  the  justice.    Marvellous,  indeed,  would 
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it  he,  if  four  thousand  five  hundred  magistrates,  cxtfcising  a 
corrective  authority  over  criminals  and  delinquents  of  every  kind— • 
obliged  to  proceed  often  summarily  and  hastily — often  deceived  by 
perjury  and  misinformation — often  perplexed  by  intricate  lav^s— 
constantly  called  upon  to  exercise  invidious  power,  should  not 
excite  enmity  and  revengeful  feeling**,  local  jealousies,  adverse 
interests  among  their  neighbours,  and  if  these  feelings  should  not 
occa!<iiona11y  endeavour  to  distort  tlie  laws  mto  engines  of  revenge 
against  the  uncompromising  niagistrate  who  hag  fearlessly  per- 
formed his  duty.  Mr.  Brouofhant  talks  about  there  being  no  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  the  ma^intrjites ;  but  ho  must  be  aware  that 
there  is  not  only  an  appeal  i:r  di  ill  v  given  from  the  single  ju5*tic€, 
or  the  petty  sessions,  to  the  <|ii;m  h  r-sej^sions,  but  also  that,  wlierever 
a  case  of  legal  ditficulty  requires  it,  wherever  local  circumstances 
prevent  an  impartial  trial  before  the  sessions^  the  proceeding  may  be 
removed  by  certiorari  into  the  superior  court  for  trial — almost  all 
iummary  proceedings  are  aUf>  removable — for  the  purpose  of 
being  revised,  and  rilher  quasiied  or  contirmed  ;  while  a  writ  of 
error  lies  to  the  king'^  Bench  for  errors  appearing  on  the  re- 
cords of  the  proceedings  of  the  sessions.  *  l^rom  lAicir  dcdj^ion 
there  is  no  appeal/  sava  Mr.  Drougham,  '  unless  their  miadceda 
shall  have  been  set  forth  in  a  ea^c  submitted  by  tlieir  own  free  will, 
"wilh  their  express  permission,  to  the  Court  of  King^  Bench/ 
(p.  43*)  There  is  u  nuir^'ellous  confusion  in  this  sentence.  By 
a  *  case  setting  forth  miV/eed*,*  we  presume  Mr.  Brougham  meatis^ 
— for  there  is  nothing  else  which  he  can  mean, — the  case  stating 
a  question  of  law»  as  to  the  validity  of  a  pauper' »  settlement,  by 
which  ihe  quarter-sessions,  in  ca»4's  of  legal  difhcult^%  are  in 
the  habit  of  tukmg  tlie  opini<»u  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
in  preference  to  deciding  themitelve«  on  a  doubtful  matter*  It 
Woidd  be  erxactly  as  correct  to  call  the  case  reaerved  by  the  judge 
fit  the  assises  tor  the  opinion  of  the  full  court,  or  tl)e  case  stated  by 
two  contending  portiea  for  Mr,  Broughaora  opinioM|  a  *  attite* 
ment  of  the  misdeeds'  of  the  judge  or  of  the  partiei».  That  the 
quarter-sessions  in  trying,  by  nieann  of  a  jury,  the  «uilt  or  intMi- 
cence  of  parties  charged  with   I  »rs, 

decide  nn  facts  without  appent  i  the 

nature  of  the  ca$e,  it  must  tie  ^o.  It  »  the  name  with  irialii  be* 
fore  the  criminal  judge  of  assize.  Our  law  docH  not  reci^ni^ie*-* 
it  could  not  recognise  a  ayatetn  of  appeals  and  new  trials  tn 
matlrnt  of  crimhial  juri^tliction.  VVtll  any  one  contend  that  a 
man,  convicted  by  a  jury  of  stealing  a  pig,  or  aji:^auUuig  his  neigh- 
bour, fihould  be  able  to  remi>ve  iJie  c;i>e  by  an  appeal,  and  have 
the  chance  of  a  second  trial  by  another  judge  and  jury  f  Ques- 
tions of  legal  difHctilty^  art»ing  on  the  record,  are  the  »olc  grounds 
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of  appeal  from  one  court  to  another,  in  civil  litigation.  And 
whenever  those  Jiiise  on  the  record  of  a  proceed in|»  at  the  sessions^ 
does  M  r*  H  rough  am  torget  that  an  appeal  exists  b^  writ  of  error  to 
the  King's  Bench  f  The  necessity  for  »neb  appeal  rarely  arises 
in  criminal  cases,  o^ing  to  the  comparative  aimpHcity  of  ilie  law 
affecting  iiUcU  matters.  • 

Uuty  if  Mr*  Bronghvfn  ia^' not  remarkably  happy  iu  his  as* 
aertionii  vlh  ti>  the  nm^ifttnite^-freetlom  from  legul  R*Hpaiisibility^ 
and  iiom  the  control  and  reri^ioii  of  superior  courttf,  he  is 
iicarceh  more  cou\iaciii^  when  he  stiiteR  the  astounding  pmpo- 
sitioii  that  the  magii^lratt^  arc  '  bei/and  or  behw  M^  sttjferin" 
tendencc  of  publia  apinwn.*^^(pi  4Si)  What  are  the  refi*  y?wejr, 
above  or  under  n? Inch  public  optnion,  in  this  oountry,  does  not 
exert  its  active  iiiHuence, — whai  arc  the  limits  lo  the  arbii'riicm 
popuhirh  auriP,  it  would  pu/jcle  any  man  lo  say  ;-^bnt  if  any 
individual  or  chi*8  were  to  be  tietmed^as  more  than  any  other 
dragged  within  its  capricious  jtirif^dictioii — asfsailed  in  (he  courts 
— running  the  gauntlet  through  the  House  of  Common?, — carped 
at  in  reviewa*— afimudted  in  newspapers,  surely  it  ia  the  uiicful  body 
who  gene  the  pubttc  in  his  Majesty***  commission.  We  by  no 
means  quarrel  with  the  general  nutuie  of  the  control  which  is 
thus  e xc re i set!  over  their  proceedings-  far  from  it. — -Public 
walchfuhiess,  the  coutrol  of  opinion — and  not  writs  and  informu- 
tionsy  ar^,  we  ari^  laiuviDcrd,  the  proper  and  effectual  safe  guards 
igainst  misdeed!*  of  magistrates.  A  subjection  to  public  censure 
ia  the  price,  au  obnoxious ness  to  calumny  is  the  tux,  paid  by  the 
magistrate  for  that  lu>ui)uraWe  consideration  which  he  acquires  by 
userully  serving  hi?*  roiuitry  from  faonomiible  motive***  But  that 
a  bf niy  of  men  living  before  tbc  piibiie/  ef  e — rnlrketl  and  dis- 
tinguished 10  llieir  seveml  counties^^^admikiistiering  ju^ice  in  the 
face  of  huadreds  of  theii'  fellow  cittaentjy  efconfal  bo  ribjoct^d  to  by 
a  senator-^w ith  die  lash  of  cemure  aciuallj  in  bis  hands*— as  not 
under  the  c(uitr€»l  of  public  opinion,  is  a  cireumstaiici^  only  <t|ualled 
by  the  MatemenI  tliiit  ihey  are  not  iegaiMy  responsible  for  mis- 
conduct*.    '■  -I'    M  I.--' ,ii     I  (I,  -■  ■    ,    .  I  '     ..    I  , 

We  hanre  not  nnw  »pace  to  comment  on  other  exaggerations  in 
Mr,  linmgham's '^J'fnitfipattiry  obHcrrutimts  on  the  magistrates.  We 
shall  not  dwi^ll  on  tlie  Indicious  attempt  to  make  out  that  their 
*ervi<.  r  acimilly  gratuitous;  on  tbeubscuro  hints  at  *  jobs' 

which  iifit  prt^teiiti  to  specify;  or  the  candid  insinuations^ 

'the   11  ^   m/iy  receiTc  con q^enaaiion  in  money's  worth;' 

*  he  in^  nt!  u  in  ImnI  ninnry  by  his  servants.*     The   best 

proof,  we  coneeif e^  tliat  the  magistrate;^  could  desire  of  the  real 
gratuitousneiit  of  ll>eir  services,  is  that  Mr,  J^rougham,  after 
puttmg  the  question^  'Is  it,  after  all^  gruiuitouj  service?' — alter 
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hazarding  the  assertion  *  the  operation  of  pecuniae'  motives  in 
matlers  connected  with  tlie  magistracy,  is  more  extensive  than  may 
at  first  sjpht  appear,'— <  p.  41 ),  aftt^r  his  anonymous  *  editors'  insert 
in  tlie  index  to  tjie  speech;,  ^unpaid  magistracy, — a  direct  remu- 
neration preferable  to  jobs,  p»  40'* — resets,  after  all ,  his  case  of  jobs 
and  compensation, — ^on  what  evidence  does  the  reader  supj>os€  ? 
—OH  an  *  anGcdctte^^expmding  a  ptmch-^iotvl,'  p*  4^  (as  the  index 
has  il)^  which  we  reommtiend  for  the  reader's  umusemeut;  and  oq 
this — *  iJic  fees  of  the  justice' a  clotk  aniumit  to  a  Utile  income ! ! ! ' 
and  llie  ^  glory  acquired  anwng  noi|;bbour8»  into  whose  pockets 
they  are   the  means  tif  putting  money,  by  snaking  them  proi^ecu*  ' 
tors  and  witnesses   in  p^tly  criminal  ciisesT     Muniticent  salary! 
prodigal  compen>«atioti  \  for  daily  services  as  a  judge,  for  devotion  i 
of  time  and  tltouG^hts  to  the  thnnkkss  oAice  of  deciding  local  liti- 
galioriSH^or  braving  ibe  odium  of  the  desperate,  the  calumnies  of 
liie  nialiguaiit,  the  misrepreseJitations  of  the  reformer.  The  OMner 
of  v^ hole  |>atislieH  and  hundreds  has  the  privilege  of  appointing 
hiM  stev^ard  his  clerk,  wilii  fe«  s  of  one  hundred  ami  tifly  pounds  | 
per  mmun],^-^nay  more^  he  ha^  patronage  to  procure  for  his  iuti- 
timate   fi^i ends  and  near  kiudred,  the  constable  and  the  parisbj 
beadle^  an  occasional  journey  to  the  assis^eB^  at  the  expense  of  th^ 
county  rate.     Impudent  prelenaiou  of  disinterested  a«rvice  !  what  1 
can  be  so  exorbitant  as  this  pay  of  the  unpaid  in 

Duty  though  Mr.  Broughatu^  sometliiu^  in  the  spirit  of  Atticus,  j 
in  one  sentence  just  *  hints   at'  fees,  and  *  hesitates' jobs  upon 
thv  justicqsy  in  tltcaeiLJ^a  borne wluit  incortsitiiteiitly  faUs  into  the 
popuhir  mistoke  of  conoidering  the  «iegree  of  protection  aiforded 
them   by  tlie  hiw^  ii$  a,  consequence  of  tlitir  services  being  gra- 
luittitis.     Nothmg   is  mOi^e  common  than  tl»is    notion;  nothing^ 
mom  frequent  lliHii  tiie  ussumption   tbit,  if  th»  magistracy  were! 
slipBiitory^   tlie  luw  mi^ht  bear   more  4y  Ott  occasion a| I 

«frof8  in  the  di«icliargioi  their  duty.      ^  mo  hesitation  ia" 

thinkirkg  i  tliis  idea  entirely  faUacM>V0  atid  unfounded*      We  are 
rpiite  convitoticd  (Uiot,  if  the  present  magisttmtes^  were  suspended 
to-morrow,  and  slipondiary  lawyers  appointed  in  tlieir   place,  lliaj 
law»  a»  to  the.magiAterial  >  ,mu!9l  reimiui  in  substance 

tlic  same^  Th«?praiciple  in  be  stati^d  in  one  word.   ItJ 

holds  m;i^istrati£S  c^cuscdi  where.  Uiiry  act  from  bouc^t   motive9|T 
thuu|j;h  Uiey  fall  into  uuiutentional  error  in  llick  judicial detcrmi«< 
nations;  it  Inikl^  tlietli  punishable  citbrr  by  action,  indictment^ or 
cnminal  inlbrmatioui  whenever  they  wilfully  trn  ^  whether j 

jont  motives  of  corruption  or  opprtfsiion.       1  i    la  tlii#| 

|€\!iiit,  \\t!  her^itate  not  to  uny^  u  absi>lulely  esjicnUaltu  tlu'  udini* 
'  nifitration  of  jnstice  ;  and  by  all  codes,  and  in  all  ctmntrics^  has 
ever  been  enLtcnded  to  penions  acting  ia  judicial  capacities.     No 

law 
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law  ever  did,  or  could  lon^  C7ci!<t»  wliich  should  render  judges 
duly  appointed,  either  puTiishable  as   delinquents,   or  amenable 
to  the  comphiiuts  of  private  piirties,  for  those  occasional   errors 
in  judgment  whieh  belong   to  the  best  human  tribunals.    The 
independence  and  security  of  the  Bench  would  he  at  an  end  if 
every    judge    felt  that,  in   wlmtever  \^ny  he  decided   tfio   matter 
before  him,  he  was  liable  to  be  harassed  by  the  defeated   party 
by  a  leg^al  proceeding  before  some  other  court,  in  which  it  was 
to  depend  on   the  view  taken  f>f  the  c[uestion   by  another  set  of 
judges  w^hether  he  w«8  to  be  punished  ^  or  held  justified  tor  decisions 
honestly  pronounced  in  his  judicial  rapacity.     If  sndi  were  the 
law\   there  would  never  be  a  conviction  or    a    sentence   passed 
without  a  writ  or  indictment  against  the  m  by  the  defeated 

parly  in  intiuridate  atid  vex  his  judge,  if  ii'  irtit  iiimMelf;  at 

nil  event<c,  to  delay  the  effects  of  the  conviction  or  !*en!encc.     The 
magistrates,  therefore,  we  assert,  are  not  proitrfed  as  they  are^  b&* 
cause  they  are  unpaidf  bnt  because  ihey  are  judges.     Caution  and 
\igilance  Hliould  be  exercised  in  their  selection,  powers  of  re*» 
nioval  mnj»t  exist  in  case  of  their  malfeazances ;  punishment  must 
l>e  administered  when*  criminal  abuites  of  authority  are   proved  ; 
but,  while  tliey  remain  judges,  and  while  they  act  with  honest 
intention,  the  security  of  the   Bench,  and  the  regular  course  of 
judicial    proceedings,    require   them    to    be   held   harmless    for 
mere  errors  of  oversight  and  accident.     The  doctrine  as  to  judges 
in  general  is  thus  clearly  expressed,  after  a  reference  to  the  autho- 
rities establishing  it,  by  the  present  enlightened  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  : — 

*  This  freedom  from  action  and  q«e*ftion  at  the  stilt  of  tn  )ndi\Hdu&l 
b  gfiren  by  the  law  to  the  judges,  not  so  much  fur  their  own  sake,  as 
fof  thr  mkt*  of  ihe  pubtir^  and  for  Iht*  advancement  of  jiifHae^  thati 
being  ft^  from  action,  they  tnay  be  free  in  thought  and  indefjendenl 
in  judginent,  as  nU  who  art  io  administer  justice  ought  to  be.     Even 
infrriur  judges,  atH  flio^e  Tiot  of  rerordt  cannot  be  called  in  qntjation 
for  an  error  in  jt:  n  the  bounds  of  their 

juriadiction.     In  ^  re  it  is  better  evett 

that  an  individtuU  shouid  ckca^iuiu  ;  than  U^at  the 

l^enerai  cour^u  of  itisfin^  ^ImuM  Iv  n  .1  hy  constant 

restraint*  ajid  ai  luauls^ter  it. 

Corniption  it*  qui..    ....,.,..,    .........    c.  .........    ..v^..  .  of  duty  and 

mUcouduct  m  it*     Fur  tKe^e,  I  iru*t,  there  will  always'  be  some  due 
course  of  punishiJient  hy  piditlc  prosecution,** 

Mr.  Brougham  (after  the  muutier,  loo  common  in  this  speech) 
ihrou.H  out  all  posisible  objtclionn  to  the  maj^islracy,  but  without 
cotuideriiig  it  any  part  of  his  duty  to  suggest  any  remedy  for 
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the  alleged  evil^  still  less  to  provide  a  substitute  for  this  eflicient 
-body,  if  superseded.  We  would  venture  to  challenge  the  most 
violent  of  their  opponents  to  iind  the  practical  means  of  sup^ 
plj^ing  substitutes,  which  could,  with  tolerable  satisfaction  to 
the  country,  execute  for  one  year  their  various  and  important 
functions*  In  point  of  irrespon<«ibihty,  we  have  ««hovvn,  that  a 
stipenchary  body  must  be  on  the  same  footing.  But  the  truth  is^ 
tliat  the  terror  of  legal  process  is  not  the  «ecurily  on  which  this 
country,  or  any  country^  can  def^end  for  the  good  conduct  of  its 
higher  judges  and  magistracy.  The  idea  of  keeping  judges  in 
the  lijie  of  their  duty  by  means  of  indictments  and  |»enalties,  and 
actions  for  damages,  we  hold  to  be  not  only  \  isionan',  but  vulgar 
— unworthy  of  a  retlocting  legislator.  Tlie  real  guamnlees  against 
abuse  of  such  high  trust,  can  only  be  found  in  the  high  station, 
the  public  character,  the  independence,  the  honour  of  Ute  in* 
dividuaby  in  the  control  of  the  public  vigilance  over  their  con- 
duct, in  the  care  shown  in  their  nomtnation«  in  their  regard  to 
fame*  and  aversion  from  public  obloquy.  Uut  if  legal  penalties 
^ouid  have  as  little  liold  on  the  stipendiary  as  ou  the  gra- 
tuitous magistrate,  would  these  efficient  guarantees  above  ihe 
law  be  equally  o{}erative  on  the  former  as  on  tlie  latter.^  We 
aje  convinced  they  would  not.  The  office  of  a  stipendiary  jus- 
tice must,  we  believe,  necessarily  become  a  place  for  a  fifth- 
rate  professional  lawyer*  To  supply  that  want  of  regular  legal 
knowledge  wliich  is  objected  to  the  present  magistracy,  the  new 
class  must,  of  course,  be  taken  from  barristers  or  from  attonnes. 
That  atturnies  ucttially  in  practice  should  be  admitted  to  tho 
comnus.'iion  would  be  absolutel}'  impossible.  These  two  vch 
cations  never  could  be  suffered  to  be  carried  on  by  the  same 
per£!iOus  in  tlie  same  district.  If  attoniie^  were  eligible  on  giving 
up  their  practice^  it  is  obvious  that  only  the  interior  nieiubei^ 
of  that  class  would  leave  a  lucrative  business  for  the  stipend  of  a 
justice. 

If  then  the  commissions  were  supplieil, — t^  they  must  be- 
by  regularly-rdurated  barristers,  it  would  be  impossible,  for  Kuch 
ft  salary  as  could  be  offered,  to  till  them  widi  men  of  any 
eminence,  even  of  any  considerable  learning  or  ability.  The  office 
woidd  be  incompatible  with  the  active  prartire  of  the  profession  : 
the  magistrate  must  devote  his  whole  tinu^  and  attention  to  Uia 
magisterial  duties.  His  mxhry  could  n<»t  exceed  live  hundred 
pounds  per  annum — if  fixed  at  that  umall  stun,  supposing  that 
the  business  now  executed,  with  much  exertion,  by  four  thnintHui 
five  hundred  individunlH,  could  be  despatched  by  two  thou«iandf 
tlie  burden  on  the  enuutry  %\<>uld  still  amount  to  one  million  per 
annum.     The  places  mu»t,  tlierefore^  necesaarily  become  tiie  re^ 
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BQiirce  of  those  who  failed  in  the  more  aspirin*:;  ualks  of  business, 
or  of  ihose  wiUiout  «iMergy  or  talent  to  attempt  the  in »  With- 
out consequence  as  lawyers — of  no  rank  in  tlieir  Jeamed  |irofession 
— without  the  iufluence  of  property  or  birth— rwilh  no^talioii  in 
the  county  or  neigh  bo  mh  pod  wht^re  Uiey  atbiiiuiiilered  ju!»tice — 
witli  no  natural  connexion  with  its  iuli  .  ainl  Hirix>kiutieil  by 

powerful  landowners  pos^e$^ing  alt  ll  '  ^iUil  uU  thetie  c|ua[i- 

licnlion^,  is  it  likely  that  sudU  tnagt.M4:ate»  could  execHite  the  tin- 
puriant  duties  which  devolve  upon  c;ow»ty  miigitttratffs  in  such  a 
niarnier  as  to  bf  satisfactury  tp.  their  neigUbgiiq»wUe liter  high  or 
low  ?  Is  it  likely  that  they  wouUl  be  ajjovelhe  ijifhiciic4S  ijf  peers 
and  landholders  by  whom  they  w<mhl  b^  r^i^itLroundeil  ?  that  tlicy 
would  be  prouf  against  the  tempt;itiqiMt  to  wliidi  iiidi*^ent  au- 
thority^ sunonuded  by  wealth,  is  ex,p9*ed  J  That  they  could 
resi^it  opportunities  of  making  their  public  fmictious  a  step- 
ping stone  to  thosQ  qther  grounds  of  CQU-'iideratiaii  and  power 
of  which  they  would  he  de^titu^;  1  Adnti^Un^  (for  the  sake  of 
argument)  that  they  might  make  Uiw^  '      Ui^i  tJia  unpaid 

ni:i;;istrates  in   die  strictly  techuioal    |  -    functions*  we 

believe  that  so  irresistible  siud  inevitable  i»  ilit:  iiiiiluence  of  wealtli 
and  property,  ai^d  especially  in  ruraJ  dlHrict^  thiit  iuch  a  body 
of  needy  lawyers,  invested  witli  judicial  fmictiMPlk^  would  iieeessarily 
be  brought  unrler  tlie  influence  of  their  wc^ltlay  or  aristocratic 
m^ighbours ;  that  the  people  at  largo  woi4d  liiid  them  a  weak^ 
and   biassed,  and  dr  ,  if  not  n  corrupt,  tribunal:  in  fact, 

tliat  the  fearless   imi   ^  ^  e  aiid  dij^nibed  authority  which  un* 

questionably  belongs  ui  tb^  main,  ti^  tlie  preieiit  mii>£ihiracy,  and 
which  are  the  liri^t  qualities  to  be  soug^ht  in  ajiitbciul  body*,  -would 
be  aacriiiced  for  the  comp^iratively  Aeeondai;y  merit  oi*  ai  ^li^ht 
superiority  ill  ti    '    *     '  *         '    *  '   V      *        nipelciice.     To 

get  rid  of  a  fo\s  ,   we,  should  in- 

troduce a  host  uf  dehuqULUCiei»,  buud-^i  jubii,  and  |>eculation»p 
Such  an  niiscnre  profc^^^ioind  body  wouhi  also  be  usi»mcli  *  below 
the  su['  .  ncc , of  public  opiuiott/  a^i  lli^  preseilt  iimgifltracy 

are,  frtnii  iurn  >iations»  pbnoxious  to  iip,  -  , 

The  adniinlstralion  of  the  game  h\\3  ami  tJje  liueni»iHg  of  pub- 
lic-houses are  the  jwinls  on  whicli  Mr.  Hrou^ham  and  others  priu- 
ci  pally  ttnd  fault  with  the  present  magistrates.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  juatity  evei-y  individual  instance  of  magi^iterial  authority  exer- 
cised under  the  foim* «  ^'  ^t-tu.  We  aie  convinced,  that  iti  and 
near  London  tire  coi  Mf  the  tnagistratcf  with  the  brewcis 

occasion*  frequ<^nt  au«i  L^nal  abu>^e.^  of  the  irui^t  of  licensing; 
lhon$;h  thr^i^  ubu^t «  are  mincly  unknown  in  the  a^^ricultural  and 
inofc  til  '  H,  where  biewtfr»  are  too  inconsiderable   to 

ixcrci^i  *  over  resident  justices.     Some  remedy  might 

be 
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^applied  to  these  evils  where  they  exist.  Perhaps  it  wouUl  be 
expedient  to  leave  the  sale  of  beer,  like  other  articles,  open  to 
fair  com  petition  among  individutils,  the  tiiaglstiates  and  police 
keeping  istrkt  TfMch  over  the  piiblic-hoiise§,  and  visiting  with 
severity  all  distmlmTices  inlhem,  Wc  believe,  the  cftect  of  such 
a  plan  wouUi  hv  the  brf-akiii'j  riii  (Sf  ii  lire  at  number  of  the  larger 
bouses  «rf'  tliis  des^ipt!  vest  cliaracters  now  con- 

gregate for  ptiri>o^e^  oi  n^-i  vi  ^s-^^^^  offences, — and  the  distri- 
buting the  sale  among  a  tnoth  isil^er  mmiber  of  small  houses, 
which  would  be  moi'e  e^afe'ily  kept  under  the  control  of  the  police. 
But  ^vhatcrer  may  be  the  evih  of  the  present  system,  what* 
ever  the  reirtedie!*  renniit-d,  it  is  the  height  of  unfairness  and 
exaggeration  to  chaj^e  them  upon  the  magistrates,  as  a  body* 
Few,  inddtdi' tli^  the  normber  of  those  impHciited  in  any  pro- 
oef^gs  tMd  the  subject  of  a  discreditable  kiikh  When  exc- 
CUttnl  with  the  best  imentioi«^  the  office  is  imidious  and  necessarily 
liable  to    miscon^!'  unpopularity,  and    occasional  abuse. 

Like  every  kind  v\  ig,  it  proceeds  on  an   inquiry  into  cha- 

racter of  an  unsatistactory  and  precarious  kind — in  which  llie 
magi^ilrates  of  the  best  motives  are  liable  to  l>e  misled  by  mali- 
cious information,  interested  accusers,  and  evil  reporters,  against 
whom  the  party  ccuicenied  cannot  satisfactorily  guard  himself. 
No  invet»tigtition  of  character  :tnd  eondnct,  out  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, can  pojsribly  be  complete.  The  m:  >  are  not,  there- 
fore^ in  fairne§**,  answerable  for  the  cfit  a  system  which  is 
vicious  mid  fMilty  in  itself— by  -^vilich  they,  in  >enera1^  can  gain 
Litliing,  arid  of  which,  we  iteheve,  as  Mr.  George  Laii||[>  said  for 
hem,  theynbuUl  glailly  be  djsbnrdened.  " 

In  ilie  «ume  manner,  mi\\    i 
charge  on  t)ie  tdmtnt^trator^  ol 
in  trutli,  ^e  ascribable  to  the  la\^ 
convinced    ihat   these  laivs   do   op^  j  „ . 
riotis  and '  rompi icuted  ei'Ai^  now  felt  i 
if  some  check  h  uot  soon  (GUn^^  to  n 
of  the  lower  rank^^  nur  provinces  will  Im 
of  inseeurity  «  of  property, 

than  for  a  civi> 
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>wd   tite 
bloud   auil   alioi:ity^   uxv    not  to  i 
l^  'tMl  to  the  in  ;  *^h<q  sum  of  who<ie  offences  oni 

die  subject  i»,  that  tl»ey  m  some  few  c>i»e»  vUit  poachers  with! 
heavier    punishments   than   other  convicts,  and  measure  out  ju- 
dicial  punishments,  without  invariably  cloning   their  cyrs  agamstl 
local  knowledge  of  Uic  offender*     I'he  real  source  of  these  evils 
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is  to  be  traced  liiglier  than  the  sessions  bench.  Every  active 
game  breeder  and  rigorous  game  preserver — every  landowner  who 
Hould  confine  the  birds  of  the  air  for  his  pleasure,  by  retainera 
amied  for  the  destruction  of  ihe  ordinary  trespasser — we  have  no 
hesitation  in  sayings  in  preparing  an  unwan-antable  temptation  for 
his  necessitous  and  often  half-employed  neighbours,  which  no 
morals,  no  dread  of  severe  laws,  can  or  will  resist,  and  which  must 
recoil  on  the  sportsman  in  the  dtsorganissatiou  and  moral  ruiu  of  the 
neighbourhood  wliich  he  hifests.  Till  the  present  rage  for  packing 
pheasants  in  preserves,  defendeti  by  fire-nrms,  to  be  slaughtered 
three  or  four  days  in  a  season  by  waggon  loads,  super^fcded  the 
ancient,  and  moderate,  and  manly  character  of  KngliMh  field-sports, 
the  temptation  to  poaching  was  comparatively  small,  and  the 
crimes  growing  out  ol  it  were  comparatively  slight.*  The  passion 
for  breeding  pheasants  has  of  late  years  prodigiously  augmented 
the  evils  of  the  game-laws — all  owners  of  pheasant-covers  must 
share  in  the  blame,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  commission,  and  can- 
not be  permitted  to  cast  it  on  the  justices  who  decide  on  offences 
against  diese  laws  when  brought  before  them.  So  long  as  such 
a  code  exists,  we  are  not  surprised  that  unpopularity  should, 
however  undeservedly,  attend  its  execution;  but  it  is  not  only  doing 
injustice,  but  doing  mischief — it  is  directing  a  finger-post  away 
from  tJie  source  of  the  evil,  to  attack  the  magistrates  because  the 
game-laws  demand  reform. 

Believing,  tlierelore,  that,  in  the  main,  the  magistrates  of  this 
country  exercise  their  important  functions,  not  only  with  honour 
and  purity,  but  in  a  manner  highly  useful  and,  in  general,  sa* 
tisfflctory  to  the  counties  in  which  they  officiate — that  they  are 
as  far  res|H>ns(ible  to  the  law  aa  any  judges  can  be — ^ihat  public 
opinion  exercises,  as  it  ought,  a  watchftd  and  eflective  control 
on  llieir  conduct — ^that  it  is  unfair  and  unwise  to  ascribe  the 
ini.Hcbievou5  woj  kings  of  parts  of  the  law  which  they  adnunistej* 
to  them  tho  administrators,  %ve  were  rejoiced  to  hear,  not  only 
the  Solicllor-CteneraJ,  and  Mr.  Peel,  but  Sir  James  Scarlett 
and  Mr.  George  Lamb,  bearing  strong  testimony  to  tlie  merits  of 
llieir  service.  Other  countries,  w^herc  society  wants  an  efficient 
hotly  of  resident  gentry,  are  necessarily  driven  to  invest  tlie  ad* 
mini^Ualion  of  local  justice  in  the  Jiands  of  stipendiary  func- 
tionaries— pairl  prefects  and  suh- pre  feels,  and  the  like*  1  low  totally 
wanting  in  independence  tliese  otficem  generally  are, — what  ready 
iustruments  and  lo*ils  for  all  purposes  of  the  government  MhicJi 
appoints,  displaces,  and  pays  them, — every  one  knows  who  is  in- 
timately acquainted  w  ith  foreign  systems.     That  the  judicial  ad* 

I'  ^grioiis  e%edkat  obMHrttloot  an  thU  UcaJ,  by  (Jie  yvi^nn  wiio  u«es  the  iig- 
.,^^.,,.  >(  *'  Niinruil,**  tn  *T1i«  Sporting  liagiitiiie*  of  1^26  mJ  \b2T.  We  ftre  gM  to 
Jl)«re  this  fpinled  wrtkr  iJi«l  eatbu4i«uic  iportsioaa  on  our  side. 
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ministration  is  in  those  countries  placed  in  such  liands^  13  no 
matter  of  preference,  but  of  iuevilable  necessity.  There  18  no 
sufficient  claiis  of  country  gentlemen  to  act  as  local  judges. 
Their  expedient,  wbich  we  are  sometimes  called  upon  to  ad- 
mire^  is  but  a  poor  succedaneum  to  supply  a  vacajit  space  in  their 
social  structure,  \i  hich  is  admirably  filled  in  our  own,  'i  o  imitate 
them  without  their  necossity^  to  %vrest  die  administration  of  jus- 
tice,  in  our  counties^  from  the  independent  hands  into  which  the 
frame  of  our  8<xiety  naturally  tlirows  il, — where  we  find  tlie  se- 
curities of  dijuinteresi-ted  motive — of  ratik  and  aBiuent  iudepen- 
dencCf  to  ensure  it^  pure  administration , — and  to  place  it  in  a 
body  of  professional  stipendiary  placemen^  nominees  of  the  go-i 
vernment,  would^  we  are  cuuvinced,  be  an  act  of  political  insanity 
ivhich  would  disgust  tlie  nation,  in  all  its  important  classes,  from 
one  end  lo  the  other,  and  would  introduce  a  ready  and  kixurianfc 
harvest  of  abu.se  and  corruption,  as  the  fruits  of  so  crude  and  ill- 
advised  an  experinieut. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  several  courts,  and  the  system 
of  the  uiagisLtracy,  Mr«  Urongham  proceeds  to  the  state  of  the 
law  itself;  and  departing  from  his  professed  intention  of  throw* 
JDg  Uic  law  of  real  property  out  of  his  view,  he  finds  fault  with 
the  few  remains  of  conHtcting  customs  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  country  as  to  tlie  teruire  of  laud.  The  laws  of  gavelkind^ 
in  Kent,  by  which  all  tiie  sous  succeed  equally  to  tlie  fadier'a 
inheritance^ — ^tbe  law  of  Uorougli  English,  prevalent  In  some  bo- 
roughs, whereby  tim  youngest  son  takes  the  whole  estate — and 
the  variety  of  cop\liold  customs  in  manors  (which  Mr,  Brougham^ 
with  some  exaggeration,  compares  to  the  different  laws  m  the 
ancient  puys  d«  druii  couinmier  in  France!  page  43),  are  now 
the  only  deviatious  from  the  general  law  of  primogeniture  pre* 
vailing  iit  England.  That  tJi©  lawgiver  of  a  new  country, 
framing  one  univei^al  code  for  ilA  inhabitants,  would  prescribe  « 
uniformity  of  laws  and  customs  as  It)  inheritance  and  descent| 
cannot  be  questioned.     It  would  be  his  h  i«>  decide  which 

W^as   the   best  nde,  mid  to  enact  that  tm  <     wiiole  nati(in« 

But  widely  ditfeivnt  is  the  situation  of  the  legislator  reviewing 
the  existing  laws  of  an  ancient  kingdom.  He  has  no  authority^ 
no  opportunity  to  discuss  in  the  abstract  wheUier  primogeniture 
or  partible  isucctssion  is  on  the  whole  the  preferable  irntitution. 
Hi;  finds  certain  tules  of  descent  st^ttlcd  in  cerl;»iri  pTirt"^  of  tlio 
kingdcmi,  nrcording  to  which  th«^  land   \im  been   f  ;  d  and 

governed  fur  centuries,  by  which  all  dcalmgs  ami  -its  and 

transfers  have  been  regulated^  which  have  giown  fanuliar  to  the 
pcople^s  habits^  and  which  once  had  a  hold  on  their  attachments, 
perhaps  not  yet  effaced,  ^iow,  in  order  to  afford  a  sufficient 
ground  for  interfea^nce  w  ith  these  customs,  we  conceive  it  should 
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be  shown  that  they  produce  some  imschiofs  of  a  practical  nature  J 
we  hold  it  jusl  no  ground  at  all  for  abolishlnj^  the  usages  of  Kent, 
that  tlii'V  happen  to  vary  from  those  of  Middlesex,  Do  tlie  people 
complain  of  these  usages  ?  do  they  petition  aguin^t  them  ?  Do 
they  not  even,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  suffer  tlie  rule  of  descent 
to  take  its  course,  although  they  might  alter  it?*  Does  any 
one  pretend  that  the  custom  renders  estates  less  valuable  in 
the  county  of  Kent^ — that  it  fetters  alienation — that  it  checks 
improvement  of  the  soil  ?  If  no  such  inconvenience  is  shown^ — if 
parties  interested  are  not  dissatisiied,  we  trust  the  legislature  will 
not  interfere — perhaps  in  invilos — to  make  alterations  in  so  vital 
a  matttr  as  rules  of  inheritance  and  descent,  merely  for  the  vague 
object  of  a  symmetrical  uniformity  of  laws  throughout  llie  king- 
dom :  an  object  which  can  never,  after  all,  be  eulircly  accom- 
plished. 

In  the  same  manner,  with  respect  to  copyholds,  why  do  persons 
frequently  talk  about  the  exaction  of  heavy  fines  ? — the  odious 
burden  of  heriots  ? — ^the  caprice  of  lords  of  manors  ?  It  is  the 
best  proof  that  none  of  these  evils  are  seriously  felt,  that  the  parties 
still  retain  the  tenure  of  copyholds,  though  they  have  it  generally 
in  their  power  to  turn  the  estate  into  freehold  by  enfranrhisement. 
How  does  it  happen,  if  such  evils  attend  the  tenure,  that  copy- 
holds are  bought  and  sold,  and  exchanged  ever)'  day  with  the 
same  facility  as  other  property .'  If  a  copyholder's  estate  is  sub- 
ject to  a  heriot  or  heavy  tine,  he  selb  it  for  lens ;  but,  then,  he 
also  bought  it  for  a  proportionally  small  sum.  The  heriot  cannot 
be  imposed  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  nor  can  the  fine  be  augmented, 
nor  indi'cd  any  alteration  whatever  introduced  into  ihc.  established 
customs  of  the  manor*  \\  hy  the  legislature  should  interfere, 
and  destroy  tlie  rtrlation  of  lord  and  cop) holder  any  njore  than  that 
of  landlord  and  tenaiU,  of  ptineipal  and  factor,  or  uiiy  other  rela- 
tion which  parties  sui  jurh  vokiiUarity  contract,  witii  their  senses 
about  llicui,  we  are  at  a  lo^s  to  discover.  The  inconvenience  of 
copyholds  not  being  subject  to  the  copyholder's  debts,  may  easily 
be  remedieAl,  if  expcdieut,  by  a  provision  that  they  shall  be  ex- 
ti^ndiblc  for  debt  like  freeholds,  as  they  are  now  devisable  by 
will,  like  frecholdu,  by  the  operation  of  Mr.  Taylors  act, 


r»c»— '•  It  «  ttot  with  («' 
",  wherp  the  law  h  ci 

Uing  il  by  onUil*»  -fj 

"n.     In    K^ot,  if  Ihe 
iivcnl,^^- letter,  ^c^, 


'^i  iu   Kent  a.-;   it   t$  wtlh  jiartiblti 
nco  the  pcopi**  in  Kenerai  there 
"* t|  one  o(  ioterloring  wiib  U 
I  like  it,  ihcv  modify  rii 
liumphreys/by  the  wmy^ 


hv 

•^^^  .       .         .  , 

»li.  uw  ih»i  it'C  people  of  Rrnt  «rea«c^>e  to  lire  taw^  iM?cau»e  ili^givelling 

ili  -k  ciccitJiionAlly  p4t««<l  to  plai:e  the  rsiiitc*of  v)ine  brg:*  proprietuM  under 

|he  luk  ut  Lfirnojfuntture*     Bui  how  i»  Uie  fact^     Mr.  Dodd  r^lt^jwi,  from   the  autho* 
nly  «f  Bgbitucn,  that  ihvre  h&t  actudly  been  no  dt»^3ve1Ung  act  passed  for  the  Ivtl 
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Mr,  Brougham   next  proceeds  to  dilate  on  a  topic  of  a  very 
popular  character,  and  one  likely  to  make  a  striking  figure  in  the 
catalogue  uf  legal  grievances,  viz.  an  alleged  inequality  between 
the  crown  and  the  subject,  in  legal  rights  and  judicial  remedies* 
Vnd   first,  with  respect  to  proceedings  against  the  crown  by  a 
ibject.     We  believe  thal^  in    the   present  day,  it  would   be  ad- 
mitted  by  most  persons  that,  whetlier  legal  remedies  existed  or 
not,  there  is  no  oppression  from  which  every  subject  of  the  realm, 
exalted  or  humble,  is  so  practically  free — ^uoiie,  the  apprehension 
of  which  would  be  so  absolutely  ludicrous — as  any  invasion  of  his 
proprietary  rights  by  the  highest  person  in  the  realm.     Supposing^ 
no  secunlii's  were  existing  in  the  law— -supposing  none   in   the 
personal  qualities  of  the  illustrious  individual — none  in  tlje  eleva- 
tion of  station  which  renders  rare  all  collision  of  civil   rights  be- 
tween him  and  his  subjects — does  any  man  imagine  lliat,  as  long  ; 
as  a  free  press,  a  free  parliament,  a  right  of  petition,  and  an  active  i 
public  opinion,  exist  in  the  country,  its  monarch  could  trespass,  I 
by  tlie  breadtli   of  a  hair,  on  the  ci\  il   rights  or  possessions  of ) 
any  of  his  subjects,  without  llic  certainty  of  a   remedy  beiuij 
found  more  elTectual   than  any  that  writs   or  judges   can    supply 
for  so  anomalous   a  case?      Mr.  Brougham   is  too  enlightened  a  < 
man  not  to  know,  that  to  canvass  at  this  time  of  day  the  ijueslion 
whether  tlie  crown  and  subject  stand  on  an  '  equal  footing*  ia ' 
courts — to  be  talking  about  the  law   '  being  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons' — is  a  very  idle,  and,  we  think,  an  ill-ad vised  waste  of  time, 
Ir,  Brougham  knows,  that  the  law    makes   no   pretensions    to 
chieve  such  an  impossibility  as  to  put  the  crown  and  the  subject 
on  an  '  equal  footing*  before  the  courts — that  the  vety  first  prin* 
ciples  of  all  government  necessarily  demand  thai  the  executive  1 
power  must  be  out  of  the  reach   uf  those   ordinary    processes^] 
criminal  and  civil,  which  enforce  right  betwTen  subject  and  sub*] 
ject.     In  a  proceeding,  therefore,  in  the  king's  courts,  by  tlie  sub-  [ 
ject  against  the  kinir,   there  must   necessarily  be   sometlnng    of  J 
anomaly,  some  departure  from  ordinary   forms,  easily  made  tlie  J 
ground  of  ad  captandnm  objection.      Il  is  vain  (as  Locke  long] 
ago  admitted)  to  look  to  legal  processes  in  his  majest>*s  courts,  as] 
the  means  by  which  the  suLject   is  to  extort  justice  from  the  su* 
preme  head  of  those  courts.     The  principle,  therefore,  of  the  ex- 
isting legal  remedy  is  necessarily  that  of  an  appeal  to  the  feelings 
of  justice  resident  in  the  royal  breast,  not  a  compulsory  demand 
of  justice,  which  the  courts  have  neidier  jurisdiction  nor  power^ 
us  in  ordinary  cases,  to  enforce.     When  the  crown  has  got  pos- 
session  of  any  lands  or  property  which  llie   subject  claims,  tlie  | 
remedy  pointed  out    by  the  law  for  tlie  subject  is   *  a  Petition  of] 
right,'  in  an  ordinary  case  of  title,  or  a  tnoiistrans  de  droit,  in 
vou  xxxviiu  KO,  Lxxv,        T  case  ^ 
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case  of  a  till«  appearing  by  matter  of  record-  Theie  writs,  if 
proceeded  with,  out  of  parliaineiit,  cannot  be  issued  witliout 
the  Jiat  of  the  Attorncy-GeneraL  And  it  is  of  the  abuse  of 
tliis  power  of  the  A llonie)- General  that  Mr,  Brougham  com- 
plains. Now  it  is  first  to  be  obiicrved,  that  if  the  subject  prose- 
cutes the  petition  in  parliament f  this  Jiat,  we  apprehend^  will  not 
be  requisite.  Lord  Chief  Baron  Comyn^  Ba\s^  '  If  it  be  in 
parliament f  it  may  be  established  by  act  of  parliament,  or  pursued 
aa  in  other  cases  !  However,  in  general,  on  sucli  a  proceeding, 
the  whole  matter  is  referred  to  the  responsible  and  impeachable 
law-nfticcr  of  the  crown,  who,  if  he  sees  that  this  proceeding  is 
ibuaed,  or  resorted  to  improperly,  refuses  his  Jial  on  his  own 
constitutional  responsibility.'  Is  there  any  danger  that  this  re* 
sponsible  public  ofticer  should  incur  the  hea\7  risks  which  must 
attend  any  unjust — llie  clamour  which  must  attend  any  unwise 
exercise  of  such  a  discretion?  Mr.  Brougham  rests  his  whole 
objections  on  a  case,  in  which  he  conceives  a  gieat  hardslnp  arose 
from  a  refusal.  We  tliink  it  abundantly  clear,  that  the  refusal  tii 
the  instance  was  most  proper,  and  tliat  it  would  have  been  an 
injudicious  act  in  tlie  Attorney-General  to  grant  the  petitioQ* 
THie  facta  were  these, 

A  grant  of  land§  was  made  by  Henr>  VIII.  to  his  Master  of  the 
Horse,  Sir  Anlhriuy  Browne,  with  remainder  to  his  heirs  male. 
The  male  descendants  became  extinct,  and  the  property  reverted 
to  tile  crown.  If  the  crown  had  then  retained  the  estate  to  its  own 
lute,  there  would  have  been  notlilng  in  such  a  course  contrary  to 
the  strictest  justice ;  indeed,  in  the  case  of  any  individual  grantor 
this  would  infallilily  have  been  done.  But  the  crown,  acting  with 
tlial  liberality  which  becomes  its  dignity,  and  which  it  always 
follows  in  such  casej?,  took  pains  to  discover  the  next  relative, 
though  not  an  heir  male  within  the  grant ;  and,  in  1797,  a  female 
descetidant  of  the  grantee  was  discovered,  and  the  crown,  accord* 
ingly,  leased  the  property  to  iJus  female  and  her  husband.  In 
1815,  after  they  had  enjoyed  the  estate  near  twenty  years,  m 
claimant  started,  alleging  liimself  to  be  heir  male  of  the  grantee; 
indy  under  the  advice  of  Mr,  Brougham,  this  person  wished  to 
proceed  by  a  *  Petition  of  right*  to  oust  the  female  descendant 
and  her  husband  in  possession  under  the  crown  lease.  The 
An  '^•enernl  thought  proper  to   refuse  the  fiat  for  such  a 

pi'  Wc  think   he  did  so  for  the  be?*t  possible  reason— 

becaiist!  the  ijuestton  was  not  one  between  the  claimant  and  the 
crown,  requiring  the  especial  remedies  applicable  to  litigations 
against  the  crown,  but  was,  in  truth,  a  common  contest  between  the 
claimant  and  the  female  heir,  to  whom  the  crown  liad  leased  the 


Ifigcit,  Hi,  I»rarti>g4tiie,  d,bO* 
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property.    Instead  of  no  ordinary  remedy  existing,  (as  is  the  ca8Q« 
^here  a  '  Petition  of  right'  is  necessary,)  a  common  action  of  J 
ejectment  was  the  simple  and  natunil  proceeding  applicable  to  the  [ 
case*     Why  then  did  Mr*  Broiighum's  client  not  pursue  it,  which  ^ 
he  always  declined  doing?     His  anxious  desire  to  proceed  by  a^ 
petition  of  right  arose  from  this — thai,  if  he  happened  to  fail  in  the  * 
suit,  the  crown  could  not  receive  any  coahfrom  him  (it  being  a  rule 
of  law  that  the  crown  neither  pays  nor  receives  costs) ;  whereas,  in  J 
the  proper  aiul  ordinary  action  against  the  party  in  possession,  he' 
must  have  paid  alt  the  costs  if  he  failed.     It  mi<;ht  be  very  judi* 
cious,   nay,   astute,  in  Mn  Brougham,   as  the  advocate  for  the] 
claimant,  to  advise  an  application  for  *  a  petition  of  right,'  so  as  ta  , 
try  the  (]uestton  without  any  ri*k  of  paying  costs  on  failure  ;  but 
c^n  any  one  doubt  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  injustice,  an  unwise  < 
interference,  for  the  Attorney-General  to  have  stepped  in  betweett 
two  litigating  parties,  to  have  lent  a  pa^rogative  proceeding  to  one 
of  them,  to  have  burdened  the  public  with  law  costs  of  the  crowa  1 
in  a  suit  in  which  the  crown  ought  nol  to  be  involved,  and  to  have^ 
enabled  a  subject  seeking  to  turn  another  out  of  possession,  to  do  '\ 
8o  by  any  other  than  the  ordinitry  legal  remedy  ?  So  mucli  for  tlie< 
example  selected   by  Mr.  Brougham,  to  *  show  how  this  discre-  ^ 
lionary  power  is  usetl,  1  may  say  abii5ed/ — ^p,  47. 

Nol  less  groundless,  we  conceive,  arc  Mr.  Brougham*s  objeo^ 
tions,  as  to  the  powers  of  the  crown,  in  withdrawing  records  and] 
obtaining  trials  at  the  bar,  and  neither  paying  nor  receiving  an^d 
costs.  VN'ith  respect  to  tlve  last  point,  the  Solicitor-Generars  an-*^ 
awer  appears  to  us  conclusive*  The  crown  proceedings  are  pro-( 
ccedings  on  the  part  of  the  public — principally  for  the  purpose  of  J 
securing  the  revenue.  As  the  cases  for  prosecution  are  generally! 
selected  with  care,  if  the  crown  paid  costs  on  failing,  and  receivej^ 
costs  from  its  opponent  when  it  succeeded  (as  ordinarj^  subjects^ 
do),  the  consequence  probably  would  be,  that  it  would  receive,  iaj 
about  ninety-nine  case»  in  the  1 1 unci  red,  and  pay  costs  only  in  one,  J 
The  revenue  laws  would  be  rendered  so  much  the  more  severe  by  I 
the  intlit'tlon  of  the  costs,  as  well  as  the  penalty,  on  the  offenderi  | 
who,  in  many  cu^es,  would  not  be  competent  to  pay  this  additional  ^ 
charge.  It  is  xtry  much  a  matter  of  inditVereuce  in  what  manner  1 
this  is  regulated  ;  but  to  talk  of  it  as  a  hardship  we  conceive  to  be  a  ^ 
gross  exaggeration. 

Another  coniplaint  of  Mr.  Brougham  ii,  that  the  crown  has  the 
nower,  on  the  trial  of  indictments  for  nii  '\\\  the  King^l  | 

iVurh,  to  refuse  praying  a  ^  tnk^t  dv  >tij'when    \t\ 

huppeufi  that  the  number  of  special  Jurymen  does  u*Jt  make  a  full  | 
jury,  and  llicreby  to  prevent  the  trial  taking  place.  Our  readers  are  I 
aware,  that  when  a  special  jury  i»  j^unuuoncd^  of  jurors  of  that  i 
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superior  dms  required  by  llu^  shiUitcs,  and  tliey  do  not  all 
attend,  the  mode  of  fdling  up  the  full  twelve  is  by  a  process, 
called  a  *  tales  de  circuiiiBtantibus,*  requiring  the  dcjicieut 
number  to  be  supplied  by  the  bystanders,  who  are  of  the 
class  of  common  jurors.  In  ordinary  i^uita^  this  process  may 
be  prayed  by  the  plaintiff,  or,  if  he  does  not  do  it,  by  the  defend- 
ant; but  in  criminal  proceedings  for  public  justice,  in  the  name  of 
the  crown,  aj^ain^t  any  party,  the  fiat  of  the  Attorney-General  is 
necessary,  which  it  is  of  course  in  bi^i  discretiaii  to  refuse,  if  he 
\fli&s  fit,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  thu  case,  Mr.  Brougham 
objects  to  this  discretion,  and,  according  to  the  plan  of  his  speech, 
he  does  not  attack  the  objectionable  system  by  reasoning  ;  but 
contents  himself  with  stating  a  case,  ^  ffillosviiig  the  rule  he  pre- 
scribed to  himself  at  setting  out,  it  shall  be  one  that  has  come 
within  liis  own  knowledge  professionally.*  Now,  without  ob- 
ser\ing  upon  the  obvious  unfairness  of  this  mode  of  putting  an 
instance  of  alleged  abuse,  as  an  argument  against  a  system,  we 
may,  at  least,  say,  that  when  an  instance  is  thus  put  in  the  place 
of  an  argument,  the  least  that  is  requisite,  to  make  it  of  weight, 
is  strict  accuracy  in  its  statement,  and  perfect  fairness  in  its  selec- 
tion.    Do  diese  quahties  belong  to  Mr-  Brougham's  case  ? 

'  There  was  a  case  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  which  I  acted  as 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  had  to  subject  a  crown  witness  to  a 
gevere  cross-examination  ;  he  txlilbited  strong  indications  of  perjury, 
but  the  verdict  went  against  me  notu'ithstaniling.  My  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Jones,  (whose  talent  and  professional  skill  entitle  him  to 
higher  praise  than  any  in  my  power  to  bestow,)  whether  he  profited 
by  my  experience,  or  was  more  dexterous  in  dealing  with  the  case,  did 
honour  to  himself  by  succeeding  in  the  next  trial,  when  the  same 
witness  was  examined,  for  the  suspicion  of  perjury  entertained  before 
was  now  turned  into  certainty,  and  the  party  acquitted,  A  prosecu- 
tion for  perjury  \vas  instituted  against  that  man,  and  others  connected 
vnlh  hira ;  eighteen  indictments  were  found  at  the  sessions,  and  the 
crown  at  once  removed  l)ie  whole  by  certiorari  into  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench;  there  they  ^vere  all  to  be  tried,  and  a  former  Attor- 
ney-General conducted  the  prosecution.  On  the  first,  Meade,  the 
witness  I  have  mentioned,  vrns  clearly  convicted.  The  other  seventeen 
were  then  to  have  been  tried,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Jones  called  them  on, 
but  the  crown  had  made  the  whole  eighteen  special  jury  causes ;  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  jurymen  did  not  attend  ;  my  learned  friend  wanted 
to  pray  a  tales,  and  the  crown  refused  a  w*arrant.  Thus,  an  expense 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  was  incurred,  and  a  hundred  witnesses  from 
Yorkshire  were  brought  to  London,  all  for  nothing,  except,  after  the 
vexation,  trouble,  and  delay, he  had  endured,  to  w*ork  the  ruin  of  the  pro** 
secutor,  who  had  been  first  harassed  nponthe  testimony  of  the  perjured 
witnessca.    These  poor  Yorkshire  farmers,  whom  the  yillaiu  had  so 
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vexed,  had  no  more  money  to  spend  in  law — all  the  other  prosecutions 
dropped — Meade  obtained  a  rule  for  a  new  trial;  but  funds  were 
wanting  to  meet  him  again,  and  he  escaped.  So  that  public  justice 
was  utterly  frustrated,  as  well  as  the  most  grievous  wrong  inflicted 
iipon  individuals.  Nor  did  it  end  here : — the  poor  farmer  teas  fated 
to  lose  his  life  by  the  transaction.  Meade,  the  false  witness,  and  Law, 
the  farmer  whom  he  had  informed  against,  and  who  was  become  the 
witness  against  hira  upon  the  approaching  trial,  lived  in  the  same  vil- 
lage ;  and  one  evening, /«  cmuequenrc^  as  was  alleged^  of  some  song 
or  madrigid,  sung  by  him  in  the  street,  this  man,  Meade,  seized  a  gun 
and  shot  Law  from  his  house  dead  upon  the  spot.  He  %vas  acquitted 
of  the  murder,  on  the  ground  of  something  like  provocation  ;  hut  he 
was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter ;  and  such  was  the  impression  of  his 
guilt  ujx>n  the  mind  of  the  court,  that  he  was  sentenced  to  two 
years  imprisomnent,  A  case  of  more  complicated  injustice — one 
fraught  with  more  cruel  injustice  to  the  parties,  I  never  knew  in 
this  country ;  nor  do  I  conceive  that  worse  can  be  found  in  any 
other/— p.  5  K 

Happy  countries,  of  which  thi^  can  be  said  !  Now,  we  beg  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  nnvanmhed  facts  of  this  *  cruel '  and  *  un- 
just' case.  In  the  first  place  obsene,  that  oti  the  first  prosecution 
against  Law,  the  smuggler,  he  was  found  guilty  by  the  jury, 
ootwithstanding  all  Mr.  Brougbam^s  eflorts  to  protect  bini;  and 
this  verdict  remained  unimpeached.  On  the  second  prosecution 
against  different  parties,  viz.,  Law's  coadjutors,  a  most  ener- 
getic defence  was  made  by  his  counsel,  and  a  vehement  attack 
on  Meade,  the  crown  wilness;  and  the  jury,  entertaining  doubts 
about  his  testimony,  and,  perhaps,  thiukmg  the  crown  had  gamed 
enough  in  the  penally  uguiust  Law,  acijuitled  the  defendants. 
This  acquittal  was  the  signal  for  a  violent  conspiracy  by  Law  and 
his  smuggling  coadjutoi"s  against  Meade  and  the  crown  witnesses 
— popular  feeling  was  excited  on  bt huU  of  these  triumphant  break- 
ers of  revenue  laws,  and  against  their  enforcement.  Is'ot  less  tlian 
eighteen  indictments  were  preferred  for  pel  jury  against  Meade  and 
the  other  witnesses,  ringing  tlie  changes  on  the  same  facts,  and 
all  iiupported  by  the  defeudunts  in  the  reveime  prosecutions  and 
their  friends.  By  ilint  of  hard  swearing  on  the  part  of  the  smug- 
glers, the  former  witness  Meade  was  convicted.  In  the  course  of 
the  trial,  it  became  obvious  to  the  Attorney-Generali  and  to  every 
unbiassed  observer  with  u  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  that  the 
prosecutors  and  witnesses  in  these  indictments  were  actuated 
by  ati  exasi>erated  i^pirit  of  revenge,  against  all  tlie  crown 
wtnc^ses,  and  that  justice  must  be  grossly  perverted  by  suf- 
fering die  proceedings  to  go  on*  When,  theiefore,  the  second 
indictment  was  called  on,  and  a  sufficient  s{>ecial  jury  did  not 
appear,  the  Attorney-General,  in  tlie  exercise  of  his  official  dis- 
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cretion,  declined  to  pray  Uie  ^  taM  for  filling  up  the  jury,  and  tlie 
other  indictments  were  acconlingiy  sto|»ped.      No\\\  was  the  At- 
torney-General ^vrong  in  his  view  of  the  case?     Thai  he  was 
not  90,  is  shown  by  tJfie  fact,  that  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, while^  on   full    exam inaf ion,  they  upheld   fkc   verdict 
^mtnst  Law,  set  aside  the  verdict  obtained  ugfiimt  Meade  for 
purjurxf.  Suppose  the  Allorney-Gcneral  bad  granted  hufiat ;  sup- 
pose verdicts  had  been  obtained  on  the  seventeen  other  indictmenti 
against  the  w  itnesses,  supported  by  the  vindictive  evidence  of  die 
smugglers — is  it  not  clear  that  ihe  Court  of  Exchequer  would 
have   been  bound  to   set  aside  these  verdicts,  as  they  did   that 
Against  Meade?     Mr.  Brougham  talks  of  ten  ihou^iand  pounds 
expeiue  licing  *  incurred  all  for  nothing/     Now,  if  this  were  the 
fact,  we  confess  our  tears  would  not  flow  verj-  copiously  for  fanners 
who  turn  smugglers,  and  then,  on  one  of  them  being  convicted, 
hazard  their  substance  in  a  heinous  conspiracy  to  crush,  by  per- 
jurv  and  legal  prosecutions,  the  witnesses  who  had  given  evidence 
against  tlieni.      But    is    Mr.  Urougtiam   accurate   in    the  fact  ? 
When  the  verdict  against  Meade  was  set  aside,  on  an  understanding 
diat  costs  should  be  paid  the  prosecutors^ — their  o\vn  bill  of  costs 
amounted  only  to  two  ihouisand  pomids!  the   fairness  of  which 
amount  may  be  judged  of  by  llie  fact,  that  tfie  officer  of  the 
court  reduced  it  to  two  hundred  andfipy  pounds  !     And  yet  this 
bill    iucludeil    the    costs  of  the  greater  part  of  the  witnei^ses,  in 
short,  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  whole  expenses  of  all    the 
prosecutions.     Hit*   parties  then  appealed  to   the  indulgence  of 
the  court  for  a  more  hberal  allowance,  and  being  refeiTed  again 
to  the  master,  the  sum  was  increased  to  six  hundred  pounds ; 
and  oltliough  they  had  liberty  to  renew  tluir  appeal  to  the  court 
if   dissatistied,  they    took   thin  uix   hundred  pound»,  and   never 
mptaled  to  the  court  again  !     So  much  for  the  '  ten  thousand 
pounds  incurred  all  for  nothing !'  for  the  *  public  justice  utterly 
frustrated,^  and  the  'gnevons  wrongs  inflicted  on   individuals.' 
*  Nor,'  sayi    Mr.  Brougham,    *  did    it  end    here^ — Meade,    the 
falfte  witness,'  (that  is,  the  witness  whom   Mr.   Brougham    and 
iJie  ainugglers  call  false,  but  whom  the  Court  of  Exchequer  ad* 
judged  lo  be  not  so,  in  setting  aside  the  verdict  against  him  for 
perjury,)  and   Law,  the  farmer,  whom  he  had  infomied  againsl, 
ana  who  was  become  the  witness    against  him  upon    the  ap- 
proaching trial,  lived   in  the  same  village,  and  one  evening,  Ui 
consequence,  »s    was  alleged,  of  some  soug  or    madrigal  (  I  ) 
aujig  by  him  in  the  street,  this  man    Meade  seized   a  gun,  and 
shot  Law  from  his  house  thj^d  on  the  spot — he  was  acquitted 
of  the   murder  on  the  gmund   of  nmnething  like  provocatvmP 
&€«     Well  might  tha  Solicitor-ttrneral  say,  *  If  this  statement 
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had  been  correct,  ihcre  could    be  no  doubt  that  a  cage  of  more 
groifl  and  unprovoked  murder  could  scarcely  suggest  itself  to  the* 
mind  of  any  man,*     But  how  could  tliere  be  anydiing  even  '  like) 
provocation/  according  lo  the  legal  seune  of  the  term,  if,  aa  Mr,^ 
Brougham  states,  Law  was  shot,  in  couisequence  of  'some60Dg{ 
or  madrigal*. — some  pastoral  ditty  exciting   tender  Cory^dons  taJ 
murder  ?     (*  O  crudelis  Alexi !  mori  me  denique  coges  !')     Thef 
reader  shall  see  what  the  provocative  'madrigar  was, —  it  wai  | 
of  the  dramatic  and  tragic  kind-     On  the  day  before  the  death 
of  Law  f   he  and  the  smugglers^  had  assembled  iciih  a  mob,  beai 
a$id  ill'ireatcd  one  of  the  witnejtstHy  and  threatened  to  drown  him 
in  the  sea  ;  then  let  him  go,  and  bade  him  tell  him,  Meade,  they 
would  serve  him  in  the  same  manncK      In  the   dead  of  the  foU 
lowing  night,  they  assembled  in  a  riotous  manner  under  Meade'i 
window — beat  against  the  door  and  windows,  and  then  sang  the  i 
'  madrigal,' — an  obnoxious  song,  composed  on  the  subject  of  the 
trial.     Law,  who  headed  the   mob,  and  was  on  horseback,  got  ^ 
on  the  footway,  his  head  thus  being  on  a  level  with  the  window  | 
of  Meade.     Meade,  in  the  alarm  occasioned  by  tliis  attack,  and  ' 
imagining  that  the  party  were  come  to  execute  their  threats,  and 
at  a  time  when  it  ivas  so  dark  that  it  wa^  impossible  to  distin^  i 
gttish  LaWy  discharged  the  gun  which  killed  Law,     He  was  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment)  \ 
Mr,  Justice  Ilolroyd  (tlie  exirellent  and   most  impartial  judge! 
who  tried  him)  stating  to  the  jury,  tliat  '  it  was  more  reasonable 
lo  consider  the  unfortunate  tran^naction  in  question  as  originating 
from  the  fear  of  persotud  danger^  than  in  the  song  wliich  had  been 
composed  on  the  subject  of  ihe  dirfcrenres  of  the  parties.'  Now  why 
was  all  this  highly-coloured  and  tragic  history  of  a  revenue-prose-  \ 
cution,  indictments  for  perjury,  and  a  manslaughter,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Brougham  ? — the  reader  must  remember  it  was  to  prove  to  the 
Hou^  of  Commons  that  the  power  of  the  Attorney-General  to 
refuse  praying  a  *  tales  *  was  shown  to  be  wrong  by  an  instance 
of  gross   abuse  in  its  exercise.     The  story  of  the  manslaughtrr 
committed   by  the  persecuted  witness  in  defence  of  his  dwelling 
and  his  life,  has  obviously  ns  little  to  do  with   the  (juestion  of  the 
Attomey-Generars  refusal  of  a  *  tales/  as  the  building  of  Tew 
terden  steeple  had  to  do    with    the   Goodwin    sands*      But  aa 
Mr,  Brougham  introduced  the   stoiy,  wc  ajk,  docs  it  not  make 
against  his   own  argument?     D<Krs   not   the    ferocious   conduct 
of  Law  and  the  smugglers,  which  (and  not  the  Attorney-General) 
was  llie  soh;  cause  of  d»e  dealh-sliot   of  Meade ;  does  not   this 
conduct  abundantly  evince   tlie  spirit  Mhich    actuated   the  smug- 
glers, in  prosecuting  their  eighteen  indictments  against  the  wit-  ^ 
nesicfl,  a  spirit  which   the   Attorney-General  would   have   cul- 
pably 
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jiably  abetted  and  encouraged,  had  lie  not  stopped  the  indict* 
meiits  lis  lie  did  ?  Was  Law,  Nvho  liad  been  dearly  convicted  of 
sniugyling,  v^ho,  in  conjiinclion  with  his  accomplices,  was  aveng- 
ing himself  by  eighteen  indictments  against  the  witnesses  Mho 
convicted  him, — who  *  dd  not  restrain  his  vengeance  from  open 
violence  against  his  puiiisliei"s,  accompanied  witli  tlireats  of  taking 
their  bves,— were  these  men,  inflamed  willi  every  malignant  pas- 
sion, likely  to  give  such  evidence  on  ibe  iudictnjents  as  lo  make 
it  desirable  for  the  ends  of  justice  that  they  slionld  be  tried? 
Would  it  not  have  been  intolerable — would  not  the  Attorney- 
General  have  been  wanting  in  his  dutVf  l*ad  the  court  been  dis- 
graced by  such  a  trial  when  there  w^ere  legal  means  in  the  Attor- 
ney-Gene raFs  hands  <jf  stopping  it?  When  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  this  power  is  calmly  considered,  we  confess,  for  our 
own  parts,  we  think  it  of  not  much  consequence  whell*er  it  is 
retained  or  given  np.  In  a  temperate  discussion  of  its  utility, 
arguments  may,  doubtless,  be  adduced  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  burden  of  showing  it  objectionable  lies  on  those  who 
would  abolish  it  ;  but  when  an  establisheil  system  is  attacked, 
without  an  attempt  at  candid  investigation  into  its  principle, — but 
by  the  selection  of  a  single  instance  of  alleged  abuoe  in  its  exer- 
cise,— doubtless  .the  stiongest^  probably  tlie  only  instance  in  llje 
ubjector*s  knowledge, — ^and  when  this  instance  turns  out  to  be  so 
exaggerated  and  inaccurate  in  statement  as  to  fail  altogether  in 
supporting  Uic  inference  dra\\ n  from  it,  we  diink  we  may  say  to 
the  assailed  Attorney-General,  *  Solvuntur  iabuIcD^-tu  missus 
abibis,^  and  may  decline  defending  against  Mr<  Brougham  a  prin- 
ciple which  he  has  not  touched. 

Mr.  liiougham  complains,  we  think  without  the  slightest  ground, 
of  the  judges  of  tlie  land  being  appointed  from  party  considerations, 
and  from  among  individuals  distinguished  by  party  connexions. 

*  There  is  a  custom  above  the  law,  in  my  mind,  **  more  lionoured 
in  the  breach  than  ihti  observance,"  that  party  as  well  as  mtrit  must 
U*  studied  in  tfwsv  ftppointmerits^  One-halt  of  the  bar  is  thus  excluded 
from  competition,  fur  n/>  ttian  can  be  ajudyv  ivfto  ig  not  of  a  partictUar 
party :  unless  his  party  lisppen  to  be  the  party  connected  >\ith  the 
crown,  or  allied  with  the  ministry  of  the  day,  there  is  no  chance  for 
him  ;  lliat  man  must  surely  be  excluded/ — p,  18. 

We  really  think  a  glance  at  the  bench  at  the  present  moment, 
and  indeeil  at  any  time  for  tlie  last  ten  ur  twenty  years,  is  a  con- 
rliMive  answer  to  this  objection.  Arc  them  two  judges  now 
among  ihc  twelve  who  were  ever  heard  of  as  party  men,  or  as 
men  conspicuous  for  any  expressed  political  opinions?  Are 
tljere  two — ^is  there  one,  who  ever  took  an  active  part  in  any 
political  trajosaction  I      The  genexal  character  of  the  individuals 
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ftppotnted  to  the  bench  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  of  lawyers 
e\clusively  devoted  to  their  laborious  profession,  unknown  to 
the  world,  except  for  iheir  professional  practice  and  merits. 
That  they  are  not  men  known  for  party  attachments  hostile 
to  tlie  g^ovcrnment,  we  admit ;  that  ihe  government  does  not 
go  out  of  Westminster  Hall  to  the  opposition  benches  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  tjnd  the  soundest  lawyers  or  the  most  im- 
partial men — ^tliat  they  do  not  select  men  to  administer  the  laura 
indifferently  between  the  crown  and  the  people,  and  between  the 
people  of  all  parties,  persuasions,  iind  principles,  who  are  them- 
selves deeply  pledged  to  what  Mr,  Brougham  calls  '  one  side  of 
iJie  great  political  question,*  and  actively  opposed  to  lljose  on  the 
other  side,  is,  we  think,  the  best  proof  of  that  wisdom  and  mode- 
ration which  have  long  (witli  some  rare  exceptions)  presided  over 
tlte  great  trust  of  naming  judges.  If  any  quality,  more  than 
any  oUier,  untits  a  man  for  llie  station  of  a  judge,  we  think  it 
is  party  spirit ;  if  any  habits  are  more  prejudicial  than  others  to 
that  high  independence  of  character,  and  that  pure  serenity 
of  intellect  and  judgment  which  are  required  in  a  judge,  we 
think  they  are  the  habits  of  a  political  partisan,  \V  hen  Mr, 
liiungliam  says — *  /  defy  any  one  to  show  me  any  instance ^  in, 
ike  course  of  the  last  hundred  years,  of  a  man  in  party  fetters ^ 
and  opposed  to  the  prittciples  of  government y  being  raised  to  th€ 
bench t'  we  think,  thou*^!!  the  stateujent  is  not  quite  accurate,  that 
it  tiuintenlionally  pays  the  highest  compliment  to  the  governments 
which  have  during  that  period  selected  the  judges. 

When  wc  remember  how  much  ]>olitical  feelings  in  this 
countiy  enter  into  tiie  whole  of  the  business  and  commonest 
transactions  of  life — ^liow  frequently,  at  the  bottom  of  the  most  tri- 
vial and  ordinary  causes  there  lurks  some  motive  of  party  or  pole- 
mical spirit;  how  many  suits  arise  out  of  elections — how  m^ny 
out  of  party  disputes  in  corporations  and  counties;  how  many 
more  in  which  questions  between  the  subject  and  tlie  crown  are 
involved — we  ai^k  whether  it  would  be  wise  in  the  goveiimient,  or 
satisfactory  to  the  country,  to  appoint  to  the  judicial  bench  men 
publicly  and  deeply  pledged  to  one  view  of  ihtm*  political  que^ 
lions  which  are  often  so  materially  mixed  up  wuh  the  m^ritii  of  * 
the  causes  they  decide  ?  We  ask  whether  any  learning,  any  talents, 
any  elcM|yei]Cc,  however  great,  could  make  up  for  the  absence  of 
unbiasied etenness  of  mind  ?  If  we  could  condescend  to  place  the 
stion  on  a  lower  footing,  we  might  fairly  ask  Mr,  liroughmn^ 
1  party  man,  whether  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  of  any  govern-  ' 
ment — whether  H^'^hig  administrationx  have  gi%'en  the  slightest 
reason  for  such  ex|>ectations — to  appoint  to  any  offices,  even  ihosa 
of  m  judicial  character^   men  actively  opposed  to  tlicir  conduct 
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tiid  measures  ?  The  public  know  well  the  value  of  all  pret^ntiont 
to  lliw  species  of  impurtitility.  But  when  Mr.  Brougham  *  dclics 
any  one  to  name  a  man  in  party  fetters'  appointed  a  judge,  for 
a  century,  and  when  he  declares  (doubtless  with  competent  know- 
ledge) thai,  *  be  his  talent  what  it  may — be  his  character  what  it 
may — be  \m  party  what  it  may^  no  man  to  whom  the  of)'er  is  made 
will  refuse  to  be  a  judge'  (page  18),  he  forgets  that,  in  favour  of 
pre-eminetii  merit  and  high  character,  even  party  connexions  have 
been  overlooked,  and  that,  by  delicate  consistency,  the  ofllce  of  a 
judgeship  has  been  refused.  The  government  of  a  Noble  Lord 
now  uuhapjyily  dif<abled  from  public  service,  uhowed  its  liberality 
by  pressingiy  otiiring  a  chief-justiceship  in  England,  and  the 
highest  legal  office  in  Scotland,  tu  two  late  distin^'uished  advocates, 
both  notoriously  *  in  parly  fitters  ;*  aiul  the  public  only  lost  their 
valuable  services,  by  the  high-miiuied  delicacy  of  the  individuals, 
which  induced  tlieni  both  to  do  that  which  ftlr.  Brougham  treat* 
a^  an  impossibility,  viz.,  to  decline  accepting  such  appointments 
from  a  government  whoso  principlen  and  measures  they  conscien- 
tiously disapproved.  Such  offers  and  such  refusals  (impossible  as 
either  njay  seem)  were,  in  our  opinion,  alike  creditable  to  Lord 
Livcrpool'i  government  and  to  the  cmiuent  lawyers  in  question. 

Mr.  Brougham,  having  thus,  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  faclA^ 
aasumed  that  party  is  regarded  in  the  nomination  of  the  judges^ 
proceeds  to  reason  on  the  assumption,  and  to  state  as  a  *  con- 
aequencc  of  thus  carrying  party  principles  into  jtidicial  appoint- 
ments,*  that  the  judges  '  are  of  nccemiy  ^  pari  ham,  and,  therefore, 
hsM  honest  attd  impartial!' — a  statement  inferred  to  in  the  index 
tliua:^ — 'Judges,  political  leaning  asserted  and  accounted  for, 
p*  19.'  So  grave,  ko  serious  a  charge,  against  the  judicial  bench, 
(though  accompanied  by  complimentary  sahon  in  favour  of  ail 
manner  of  individuals,  like  the  savings  at  tlie  end  of  an  act  of 
parliament,)  we  think  should  not  have  been  put  forth  in  the 
Houxe  of  Commons^  still  less  in  '  the  only  authentic  edition'  of 
the  printed  speech,  without  some  reference  to  facts,  some  attempt 
at  proof,  'I1ie  oidy  proof  offered  by  Mr.  Brougham  is  much 
more  i-emarkable  ft>r  its  nmvet(^  than  its  force. 
•  It  \n  prrfWihj  txotorimu  (says  Mr,  Brougham)  that  now  n-days,  when- 
ever ft  question  corner  before  the  heneh,  whether  it  be  on  a  prose- 
cution for  libel,  or  upon  any  other  matter  connected  with  politics,  the 
council  (counsel)  at  their  meeting,  take  fifr  ijranicd  thai  they  can  (eli^ 
prciiy  atcitniieii/,  th^  it*tmin«f  of  ihe  courts  and  predict  exactly  euougb 
which  way  th«  coruitittation  of  the  judges  will  terminate,  though  thef 
m^y  not  always  discover  th<i  particular  path  which  will  lead  to  that 
lermination!* — p.  20. 

iiow,  ibat  Mr*  Urouglioni   and  othor  aealoiia  advocatea  to 
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eonsuUfltion  with  the  partiBans  whom  they  defend,  should  *  take 
ii  for  granted  tliat  they  can  tell  the  leuning  of  ihe  court/  seema 
lo  us  to  be  the  most  uatural  thing  in  the  wurhl,  though  precisely 
the  weakest  possible  reui^oii  to  iniluce  the  public  to  believe  that 
such  a  leaning  really  \a  shown.  We  have  not  a  fihade  of  doubt 
that  Mr,  Henry  Hunt,  when  tried  at  York  for  the  Manchester 
liot,  *  took  for  granted '  that  the  judge  would  and  did  leao 
against  him ;  but  we  should  be  glad  to  know  on  wliich  side 
the  audience,  the  government,  and  the  country  considered  the 
learned  judge's  leaning  in  that  case  to  have  been  displayed. 
Probably  Mr,  Wooler,  when  tried,  and  Mr,  Brougham,  if  con- 
sulted, thought  the  same  ;  but,  we  believe,  they  would  tind  it  dif- 
ficult to  persuade  any  auditor  or  reader  of  that  pen»on*!f  trial 
tliat  tite  enlightened  judge  did  not  preside  with  perfect  impartiality, 
ami  that,  if  favour  was  shown,  it  was  not  extended  to  the  defendant 
much  ratht I  than  to  his  prosecutors.  Did  Mr.  Baron  Wood, on  the 
trial  of  Williams  for  a  libel  on  the  clergy  of  Durham,  show  any  lean- 
ing against  the  defendant,  or  in  favour  of  the  church  of  Kngland  ? 
And  yet,  who  doubts  that  the  defendant  and  Mr.  Brougham 
'  took  for  granted  '  that  the  judge  would  show  himself  a  *  partisan/ 
and  not  •honest  and  impartial/  in  tn^ing  the  cause?  If  the 
*  takings  for  granted '  of  dett^ated  counsel  in  political  causes,  are 
to  be  received  as  evidence  of  the  conduct  of  the  judge,  we  are 
persuaded  no  judge  on  the  bench  can  hope  to  escape  con- 
viction of  *  favour/  *  partiality/  *  dishonesty/  in  every  political 
trial  that  is  tried.  The  truth,  however,  is,  aiiy  candid  person  who 
has  attended  the  trial  of  political  prosecutions,  of  late  years, 
must  admit  that  it  is  now  almost  a  moral  impossibility  for  a  judge 
to  show  any  disfavour,  any  leaning,  or  any  sort  of  partiality, 
against  a  defendant  in  contest  with  the  crown.  Acting  before 
a  crowd  of  intelligent  and  acute  auditors, — in  the  face  of  a  bar 
intent  upon  the  subject,  and  scarcely  less  cognisant  of  all  its 
bf^arings  than  tlie  judge  himself, — with  a  host  of  short-hand 
writers,  taking  down  and  giving  to  the  public  every  %\ord  that  he 
utters,  the  judge  of  the  present  day  has  every  instant  before  his  cvei 
the  public  ordeal  through  which  he  is  passing.  The  sense  of  ihis 
universal  gaze  manifests  itself  in  every  sentence — in  every  look 
—in  every  proceeding  of  the  generality  of  tlie  judges.  It  produces 
Tin  urbanity  that  no  vehemence  of  dtfendnuts  can  ruffle — a  pa- 
tience that  no  obstinacy  or  ignorance  can  exhaust — ^and  a  general 
cnndour  and  fairness  towards  all  defendants  in  any  poUlical  trials, 
which,  in  fart,  disarms  the  rancour  of  party  and  extorts  reverence 
from  the  most  virulent  offenders.  The  time  of  the  public  is, 
indeed,  wasted — decency  is  violated  by  the  wanton  libels,  the 
virulent  attacks  on  authority  and  on  religion;  the  inflamed  defences 
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and  personal  dispersions,  by  Mhich  defendants  dbu§e  the  patience 
of  the  courts*  relying  on  tliat  license  Mhich  they  owe  alone  to 
the  judges'  nice  regard  to  impartiality,  tlieir  determination  to 
avoid  even  a  suspicion  of  bias.  We  complain  not  of  tlicse 
evils — considerable  evils  as  Uiey  are,  and  severely  felt  by  the 
judges,  the  profession,  and  the  suitors.  We  complain  not  of  them, 
for  they  are  compensated  by  a  greater  good — and  that  good 
is,  that,  notwillistanding  all  insinuations  about  *  partisanship ' 
and  *  less  honesty  and  inipmtialily  *  in  llie  bench ^  from  whatever 
f|uarter  they  may  come,  the  auditors,  the  bar,  the  press,  and  the 
public,  are  satistied  by  theii*  own  eyes  and  ears  that  all  parties 
nave  au  equal  hearing  and  impartial  consideration  in  the  courts; 
that  the  merits  of  cases  are  there  fairly  investigated  and  determined 
on  without  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  individual  parties, 
A  few  mornings,  passed  in  Westminster-hal!,  will  afford  tlie  best 
refutation  against  all  such  charges  against  the  judges. 

The  truth  is,  tJie  sins  of  the  bench  have  entirely  ceased  to  be  those 
of  a  partial  bearing  against  political  delinquents,  and  a  strained  sup^ 
portof  crow  n  prerogatives  or  arbitrary  principles.  If  any  swening 
f» oni  the  strict  middle  line  is  now  to  be  obser\ed,  it  is  rather  the 
timid  caution  of  anxiety  for  reputation,  the  fear  of  giving  offence, 
and  a  somewhat  too  obvious  regard  to  the  sweets  of  popular 
favour,  A  judge's  springs  of  action  ought  to  be  few,  and  of 
a  grand  character, 

* nee  fa^cibua  allis 

Erigitur,  plausuve  petit  clarescere  vulgi ; 
Nil  opia  externae  cupiens,  nil  indiga  laudis, 
Divitiis  animosa  suis,  immotaque  cunctis 
Casibus,  ex  altA  mortalia  despicit  arce/ 

If  he  is  open  to  small  motives — to  jealousy  or  to  aoger— 
above  all,  to  vanity,  or  timidity — whatever  may  be  his  learn- 
ing— ^however  great  his  intellectual  powers — he  wants  the  moral 
courage  and  greatness  requisite  to  the  character  of  a  good  judge. 
The  timid  judge  of  former  days  was  under ^  the  iutluence  of 
government;  he  is  now  assailed  by  the  dread  of  popular  criti- 
cij»nj,  and  a  sensibility  to  compliment  and  applause.  The 
latter  iuDuence  is  not  less  hostile  to  strict  impartiality  and 
uocompronkising  vigour  of  decision  than  tlie  former.  There 
ia  also  anotlier  snare  into  which  judges,  even  of  the  highest  at- 
tainments^ are  apt,  from  timidity^  to  fall,  and  which  Mr.  Brougham, 
we  tlnnk  judiciously,  mentions  as  one  ground  of  the  great  utihty 
of  juries, — we  mean  the  influence  of  leading  advocates — —an  in* 
fluence,  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  which, 
where  it  exists  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
obstructions  to  the  even  coinrse  of  justice,     '  It  is  a  strange  thing 
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(says  Lord  Bacon)  to  see  that  the  boldness  of  advocates  should 
prevail  with  judges  ;  whereas  they  should  imitate  God,  in  whose 
seat  ihey  sit,  who  represseth  the  presumptuous,  and  givcth  grace 
to  the  modest.  But  it  is  more  strange^  that  judges  should  have 
naied  favourites^  which  cannot  but  cause  multiplication  of  fees, 
and  suspicion  of  by-ways.  There  is  due  to  the  public  a  civil  repre- 
hension of  advocates,  where  there  appearetb  cunning  counsel,  gro» 
neglect|  slight  information,  indiscreet  pressing,  or  on  overbold  de- 
fence. And  let  not  the  counsel  at  the  bar  chop  w^iUi  the  judge, 
nor  wind  himself  into  the  handling  of  the  cause  anew,  after  the 
Judge  hath  declared  his  sentence.* 

On  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  India,  Mr. 
Brougham's  observations  received  a  conclusive  answer  from  the 
mature  experience  in  that  country,  and  the  professional  know- 
ledge of  his  brother  reformer,  Mr,  Fergusson.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  '  the  editors'  of  ^  the  only  authentic  edition' of  the 
speech,  should  have  lett  Mr.  Broughaufs  rash  and  shallow  decla- 
mation to  stand  as  if  it  had  not  provoked  this  chastisement. 
.  Mr.  Brougham,  in  objecting  to  the  rules  of  evidence,  reverts 
to  the  much  mooted  c)ue^tion  as  to  which  *  he  brought  a  bill 
into  parliament  some  years  ago,'  viz.,  the  propriety  of  allow- 
ing evidence  to  be  given  of  llie  truth  of  a  libtllous  statement 
in  order  to  prove  it  to  be  no  libel.  Our  opinion  upon  this 
subject  has  been  given  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal ; 
and  we  forbear  to  add  anything  to  that  full  review  of  all  that 
can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question*  We  differ  Mo 
ccelo  from  Mr.  Brougham  in  the  statement,  that  the  truth  *  is 
the  best  test  of  the  nature  of  the  motives  of  the  party,  though  cer- 
tainly  onlif  an  vnilateral  test,  inasmuch  as  there  must  always  be 
guilt  it'  lliere  is  falsehood,  though  truth  does  not  of  necessity  prove 
innocence.*  We  deny  that  the  truth  affords  even  an  '  unilateral  test,' 
— for,  while  Mr.  Brougham  admits  that '  truUi  does  not  of  necessity 
prove  innocence,^  we  deny  his  other  proposition,  that  '  there  must 
be  guilt  if  tliere  is  falsehood.'  So  far  from  it,  suppose  that  a  party, 
in  giving  a  dmracter  honestly  and  bond  fide  of  a  servant  or  au  agent, 
should  unwittingly  state  facts  prejudicinl  to  him,  honeistly  be- 
lieving them  to  be  true,  but,  in  reality,  false,  we  take  it  to  be  quite 
cle^r,  that  tlie  mode  of  the  connnunication  negatives  the  malice 
which  is  the  gist  of  the  offence,  and  shows  the  party,  both  in  law 
and  morals,  to  have  issued  a  false  statement  under  guildess  and 
excusable  circumstances.  The  truth,  therefore,  stands  neutral  in 
the  quci^tiun ;  it  is  equally  consistent  with  the  hypotlie^iis  of 
gnill  or  innocence  in  the  hbeller.  We  confess  we  have  not  nmch 
fear  that  Mr.  Brougham  wUl  induce  the  legislature  to  alter  the 
law  on  a  point  which,  without  adding  in  the  least  to  the  useful 
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independence  of  the  press ^  would  remove  the  only  and  the  tod  < 
feeble  check  on    those    licentious  invasions  of  private    life,   ia 
v*  hich  the  press  of  tliis  day  far  outstrips  that  of  any  period  or  of  j 
any  country. 

M  r,  Broughatn'a  plan  of  proceeding  in  his  suggestions  of  reform, 
on  llie  particular  cases  \vhich  have  fallen  under  his  view  in  hi» 
profc«^iona]  practice,  necessarily  exposes  him  to  the  liability  (as 
11  often  perceivable  in  his  speech)  of  importing  the  feeling  of  an 
tdvocute  into  his  ^levis  as  a  legt.<ilator.      The  lawver  struggling 
•gainst  a  rule   which   liears  against  hin   client    (especially   if  a 
zealous   and  sanguine  man  like  Mr.  Brougham,  and  like  every 
effective  advocate)  is,  without  much  difficulty,  brought  to  think 
that  the  rule  is  unjust  or  unwise.     He  is  convinced  by  his  own 
aopbis^try.     Like  the  lover  in  Ovid,  who  begins  with  dissembling 
ami  ends  in   loving,  he    acts  a    part   till    it   becomes  his   own. 
Ho   impugns  and  attacks    the  law  so  much   more    ably  (in    his 
own   opinion)    than   the  judge  or  the  opposite  counsel  can  de- 
fend it,   that  he  fancies   his  objections  souti<l|  simply  because 
they  are  (in   his   own  opinion)  unanswered.     Accordingly,  Mr, 
Brougham  objects  to  a  practice  (which,  hi  defending  his  clients, 
he    has   doubtless    often    found   hard,   but  which    is  not,  there- 
fore, necessarily  adverse  to  justice)  of  prohibiting  the  party  at* 
tacking  the  credit  of  a  witness  from  calling  witnesses  to  show  that 
be  has  committed  crimes.     ITiis  Mr*  Brougham  deems  *  an  inju- 
dicious refinement  of  our  law ;'  but  we  think  that  it  is  a  rule 
restitig  on  the  broad  basis  of  common  sense?,  and  which  it  would 
be  both  *  injudicious  *  and  *  refined'  to  alter. 

*  At  any  rate/  says  Mr,  Brougham,  *  it  is  quite  clear  law,  that  if  the 
witness  is  asked,  **  Have  you  not  yourself  been  guilty  repeatedly  of 
this  very  crime  which  you  now  wish  to  fasten  on  the  prisoner  ?"  and  lie 
should  reply,  as  donhtiess  he  nnll,  **  No,'*  the  pri^ner  is  not  allowed  ta 
adduce  eiri4eiiee  of  the  fact*  because,  forsooth,  the  court  cannot  try 
^Odliateill  iflBves,''  unless  the  record  of  a  conviction  is  produced/— 
p.«5* 

Now  we  beg  to  ask|^ — when  a  man  is  charged  with  stealing 
a  horse,  what  bearing  it  has  upon  the  point  of  his  guitt  or 
innocence,  to  imiuire  wlielher  the  witness  against  him  hat 
stolen  a  horse  on  fMjme  previous  occasion  or  not?  Suppose 
the  witness  to  answer  *  Vcs,  he  did  once  steal  a  horse,'  does  it 
follow  that  his  te*ilimony  is  untnte,  and  that  the  persiun  charged 
must  be  arquitled  1  Is  it  a  fair  infertnic  r  that,  liecause  a  man  has 
once  committed  a  theft,  he  cannot  now  speak  the  truth  on  oalh  I 
We  arc  aware  it  will  be  said  this  inference  is  admitted  by  our  law, 
since,  if  the  wiine^s  has  been  legally  convicted  of  felony,  the 
record  of  his  convictiuu  may  be  proved,  luid  hii  teitiuiouy  then 
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catmot  be  received.  But  we  think  that  this  rule  is  far  too  general 
aud  unqiialitied ;  and  we  agree  with  those  who  think  that  a  witness 
should  not  be  excluded  on  tlie  ground  of  having  committed  a 
crime,  unless  that  crime  be  perjury,  or  some  species  of  the  crimen 
falsi,  the  comnussion  of  which  necessarily  destroys  his  character 
for  trutli  and  faith-worthiness.  We  think  it  is  false  reasoning  to 
say  that  a  inan^  who  has  once  been  convicted  of  a  felony,  must 
necessarily  be  guilty  of  perjury^  when  giving  evidence  on  oath  ia 
a  matter  in  which  he  stands  indifferent  and  uninterested.  The 
most  false  of  men  docs  not  perjure  himself  without  interest 
or  motive,*  Admitting,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
that  it  has  some  force  against  the  testimony  of  the  witness  to 
show  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  former  theft,  we  are  quite 
convinced  that  the  law  is  wise  in  refusing  to  allow  such  guilt  to 
be  proved  by  any  other  than  the  authentic  and  regular  conviction 
of  the  witness  on  record,  Mr,  lirougham  thinks  that,  when  the 
witness  denies  having  committed  the  imputed  crime,  witnesses 
ouglit  to  be  called  to  prove  the  fact  against  him.  Now  we  ask| 
whether  it  would  not  be  the  grossest  injustice  on  a  witness  called 
into  court  to  give  testimony  to  a  particular  transaction,  to  put  him, 
without  notice  or  preparation,  oti  a  trial  for  all  the  acts  which  he 
may  have  committed  in  the  course  of  his  life  ?  Ought  any  man 
ever  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  of  trial  for  crime  in  a  collateral, 
unexpected,  aod  accidental  manner,  which  leaves  him  no  oppor-* 
tunity  to  know  beforeharid  the  accusation,  or  to  prepare  to  meet 
his  accusers?  The  monstrous  cruelty  of  such  a  proceeding  is^ 
we  think,  alone  a  justiti cation  of  the  taw  which  disallows  it« 
But  would  general  justice  be  promoted  by  it,  even  if  the  op* 
prcssiou  on  Uie  individual  could  be  tolerated  t  We  tliink  not. 
The  consequence  of  allowing  such  a  proceeding  is  obvious* 
Every  accused  felon  would  defend  himself  by  perjured  attacks  oil 

•  }Ar,  H«nth&m*s  oWnrationf  on  this  point  ire,  wc  ihink,  unanswerable— and  ihef 
extend  even  to  the  idmission  pf  the  wttnr**,  fhmi^h  he  m*y  hAve  commttled  the  crim« 
ofperjurYr — *  M&i%  dira.tH>n,  i  o^,  prouv^]uridiqu«m«nt,  une  im* 

prnbiU'  ^ignat^e  par  un  faux  t*  pu  6lr«  une  c\use  d>xclu«i<in? 

Ufl  bomme  h(*in  pour  un  faii\.  [M>ur  un  p;ir^urr,  pi'uUil  eLrv  admi^  11  rhonn^nr  de 
linHrigiiffr  ?  peut-St  in^riter  mime  trainee  ?  La  r^pri^bttiun  qui  repousse  un  pareit 
tdmoiii  n'cft-eUe  l*^  un  tentiment  uuitenel  P 

■  Je  repondi  k  cel«,  que  piuM  re  tiintit^na^t  rmt  wtp^t,  mnirt*  ii  ett  tian^errus  t  il 
sullit  que  U  circoostince  dudelU  jinterirur  qui  d^gnwJc  si  cr^ibiltt^^  soit  mise  i^ouA  lei 
ytn%  da  tribunal.  U  n^est  pai  h  craimdre  qu'avfv  vn  (ei  prfiutf^  centre  tm  et  ifimiit 
obtietme  <U  in  f*art  d*tm  fuiy, par e^rr^pU^  tt»p  *U iym/4n*t^,  ll  no  faiidrn  He«  moin*  r|u« 
U  dfpiiS(tu)t]  1  ic  la 

cau«c  pciur  c  '  la^  ' 

f^ftttlUint    dU     ^..imh^m:     .,  ,,  .r,.f^r,r.     tt     ,',     >  i ,  ,  ^  >T, , ,  an  ■  '  J     fir    ffttft 

d^lit  mhI  4§  nalmre  a  •  ie  tv«  at^uet,     U  a  rendu  un  faui  , 

leiAOtmagi,  inais  e'l^taii  I  ,  ou  pour  cr lie  d^une  ptnonnc*  qui  Itrt 

6Uit  cniflii.  S*cnjiuit-d,  que  utnM  tntirtt  id  f  ^mrirra  au  mim^  rnme  pottf  atUqoer  Uk 
Tit  d*tta  beonntt  t^ThtUi  dtt  Prxuen  Jmiiciatnt,  iQm,  ii.,  p.  1 49. 
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the  \vitiiesses  for  the  proseculioii — the  guilty  man  woultl  escape  by 
blasting  the  character  of  the  unprepared  witness — guilt  and  per- 
jury would  often  triumph  over  honest  accusers  put  upon  an  un- 
fair trial*  In  other  cases,  the  attack  upon  the  witness  and  the 
apparent  proof  of  his  crimes  would  be  still  deemed  by  the  jury 
insufficient  to  destroy  his  credit  and  to  save  the  prisoner  from 
conviction.  In  such  cases,  the  reputation  of  the  witness  would  be 
blasted  or  damaged,  without  any  end  being  attained  for  the  prisoner 
— his  testimony  would  be  believed  and  acted  upon,  while  he  him* 
self  would  depart  from  court  stigmatized  with  ciiraes,  which,  on 
any  fair  and  expected  trial,  he  might  triumphantly  have  refuted. 
No  rule,  we  are  convinced,  is  more  indispensable  to  individual 
security  than  that  which  forbids  a  man  to  be  cliaj  ged  w  ith  otlences 
except  by  regular  legal  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
him.  But  we  believe  that  in  few,  if  any  cases,  is  real  hardship 
experienced  by  a  defendant  on  this  ground,  since  the  proof  of  the 
crimes  of  the  witness  would  seldom  if  ever  ensure  his  own  ac- 
quittal If  the  witness's  story  be  consistent  and  corroborated  by 
other  evidence,  the  defendant  must  be  convicted,  notwithstaiuling 
the  crimes  of  the  witness.  If  it  be  unsatisfactory,  contradicted, 
incredible,  tlie  defendant  must  escape,  though  tlic  witness  ap- 
pear pure  as  snow  in  his  general  character •  Admitting,  however, 
that  a  real  evil  arises  from  the  refusal  of  the  courts  to  try  these 
collateral  issues,  we  are  satisfied  it  is  the  amalicr  of  two  evils — ^ibat 
it  is  not  to  be  put  in  comparbon  with  the  injustice  which  must 
result  from  permitting  evidence  of  crimes  to  be  adduced  against 
witnesses  unprepared  to  answer  such  proof. 

In  the  same  manner,  Mr.  Brougham  objects  to  the  law  as  to 
the  evidence  of  accomplices  :  *  the  rule  that  an  accomplice  is  en- 
titled to  credit  in  all  particulars,  provided  he  be  coniirmed  in  some,* 
p.  94.  '  I  once,*  »a\s  Mr*  Brougham,  *  endeavoured  to  contend 
for  a  limitation  of  this  rule,  w  hen  the  late  Chief-baron  Thompson 
presided  in  the  special  commission  at  York :  I  maintained  that 
It  was  necessary  to  give  the  confinnation  upon  some  fact  which 
could  not  be  true  consistently  with  the  deft^nd ant's  guiltlessness,' 
94.  Here,  again,  we  think  we  trace  the  prepossessions  of  the  ardent 
advocate.  We  camiot  avoid  suspecting  Uial,  had  Mr,  Brougham 
occupied  the  tranquil  position  of  the  late  chiet-baion,  instead  of 
being  in  the  exciting  predicament  of  a  counsel  pleading  far  his 
client*s  life,  he  would  not  have  been  so  strongly  impressed  witli  the 
desirableness  of  a  limitation  which,  on  fair  inquiry,  would  be 
found  to  exclude  almost  all  effective  testimony  of  accomplices. 
We  are  quite  satislkd  that,  as  a  rule  of  law,  no  oUier  prin- 
ciple can  judiciously  be  received,  than  that  which  is  now  law,  viz. 
— '  tliat^  if  the  jury  are  satisfied  that  he  speaks  truth  in  some 
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malcrtal  parts  of  his  testimony,  in  which  they  see  itiiimpeadi- 
able  evidence  brought  to  coiitinii  him,  ihat  k  a  ground  for  iheuiJ 
to    believe    that  he    also   speaks  truly   in   other  parts,  and    wilh^ 
regard  to  other  previous  acts,  where  there  may  be  no  confirma- 
tion.'♦    This,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  the  general  rule:  how  far  J 
the  rule  is  satisfied  in  particular  cases — how  far  the  confirmatory  f 
evidence  conies  up  to  the  point  of  raising  an  inference  that  the  ac--| 
roniplice  is  speaking  truth  in  the  whole  stor)',  is  more  satisfactorily  f 
left  to  the  jury,  under  the  obsenations  of  the  judge.     So  strong  ift] 
the  horror  against  this  species  of  testimony — so  universal  the  pre-»J 
judicc  attending  the  individual  and  his  baseness,  so  great  the  drea4l 
of  inflicting  punishment  on  an  innocent  man,  that,  so  far  fiom  the] 
rule  leading  to  conviction  on  evidence  of  accomplices  not  suffiJ 
cienlly  confirmed,  we  are  much  disposed  to  believe  that  the  error! 
is  on  the  oilier  side — that  loo  much,  rather  than  too  little,  confir- 
mation is  in  practice  required — and  that  prisoners  not  un frequently^ 
escape,  as  to  whose  guilt  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  because 
they  have  the  good  fortune  of  having  accomplices  in  the  list  of  wit- 
nesses against  them.      If  the  limitation  of  llic  rule,  for  which  Mr. 
Brougham  contends,  were  introduced,  Me  believe  it  would  amount 
to  a  virtual  exclusion  of  accomplices  from  giving  evidence.       If 
confirmation  were  demanded  on  some  *  point  inconsistent  with 
guiltlessness/  that  is,  pointing  directly  to  the  crime,  an  accomplice 
coidd  be  received  as  a  witness,  only  where  he  was  unnecessary. 
Why  call  the  accomplice  at  all,  if  you  have  otlier  good  evidence 
inconsistent  with   innocence   in   the   prisoner?     Pure  witnesses, 
speaking  to  guilt,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  facts  inconsis- 
tent with  iimocence,  can  neither  need  nor  derive  fortification  from 
his  testimony.    Any  rule  on  the  subject^  we  admit,  must  be  v*;gue; 
it  is  on  the  judicious  practical  application  of  the  principle  that  the 
safe  administration  of  justice  depends — on  the  caution  and  sagacity 
of  judges  and  juries  who  must,  in  effect,  draw  the  line,  mid  while 
tliey  prevent  guilt  from  being  rashly  believed  on  such  foul  testi- 
mony, must  yet  attach  such  weight  to  it  as  all  the  probabiUtics  of 
the  case  exact. 

In  Mr.  Brougham's  obser>'utions  on  the  expensive  and  subtle 
£ctions,  called  tines  and  recoveries*,  we,  in  cotnmon  we  believe 
iivith  all  lawyers  and  all  landowners,  entirely  agree.  Indeed,  so 
Ifrequently  stated  and  so  generally  admittetl  has  been  the  desira- 
ibleness  of  substituting  some  shoit  parhumentary  forms  for  these 
Icnnd^rous  modes  of  barring  entaiU  and  remainders,  and  ert'ecting  a 
^conveyance  by  married  women,  that  we  only  regret  that  he  did  not 
f  bimself  at  once  bring  into  parliament  some  short  act  providing  a 
iWnlory  fonn  of  conveyance  to  be  executed  by  the  tenant  in  tail 
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in  lieu  of  a  recovery,  and  of  conveyadce  by  a  married  woman,  to  be 
execuletl  in  ihe  presence  of  a  jit d^e.  We  concur  in  Mr.  Sug:den'9 
praises  of  tlie  general  system  of  family  settlements  adopted  in  lljis 
country,  believing,  as  we  do,  tliat  they  admirably  secure  lUe  end  of 
keeping  together  those  majises  of  hereditary  property  which  are  the 
sole  bajis,  not  only  of  a  high  aristocracy,  but  of  an  efficient  and  valu-* 
able  middle  class  of  gentry  and  proprietors,  while  they  at  the  samt* 
time  leave  land  sufficiently  free  to  alienation,  and  do  not  injudi- 
ciously check  the  transfer  of  property^  The  alteration,  therefore, 
of  providing  a  srubstitute  for  fines  and  recoveries,  we  approve,  not 
more  because  it  is  reasonable,  tban  because  it  is  merely  one  df 
form;  and  while  it  would  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  law  re- 
tpecling  family  settlements  and  entails,  it  would  leave  Uiat  law 
in  mbstanee  untouched. 

Not  such,  however,  are  all  Mr.  Broughanrs  propositions  on 
ihis  head.  If  any  one  branch  of  the  law  should  be  touched  by 
the  reformer  with  greater  circumspection  than  another,  it  is  the 
System  of  dispo{»ition  over  real  property.  If  the  law  respecting 
contracts,  or  the  disposition  of  personalty,  is  altered,  great  as  the 
inconveniences  arising  from  injudicious  changes  may  be,  they 
are  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  effects  producible 
fey  any  considerable  change  in  the  powers  of  ownership,  of 
settlement,  and  of  Umitation  of  landed  estates.  The  few  short 
aentenccs  of  an  act  of  parliament  on  this  subject  may  go 
far,  in  a  few  years,  to  change  the  texture  and  condition  of 
the  social  body.  'I'he  laws  regulating  the  ownership  of  land 
may  be  said,  with  little  r  lon^  to  be  the  mould  in  which 

the    fabric   of  society  is   i  id.     France  is  witliout   a  body 

of  substantial  gentry,  mainly  owing  to  the  system  of  partible 
inheritance.  England  is,  in  great  degree,  indebted  tor  the 
nice  gradations  of  her  ranks  and  classes — ^for  her  nobility— 
her  respectable  gentry — her  substantial  yeomanry,  to  the  nice 
line  which  the  law  has  drawn  between  a  compulsory  division 
of  the  inheritance  and  a  prohibition  of  substitution  on  the  one 
band,  mid  a  rigid  aystem  of  inextinguishable  entails  on  the 
tithefi  Alterations  in  this  system,  far  from  being  mere  matters 
^f  legal  and  technical  arrangement,  as  they  are  often  considered,  arc 
to  be  rt?ffard**d  nmonnr  the  mn%i  vitnl  matters  of  pohcy  which  a 
slat  It.    To  leave  such  questions 

to  t  of  speculative  conveyancer« 

in  about  the  same  thutg  as  to  leave  the  principles  of  a  corn-law 
lo  be  adjusted  by  a  clerk  of  the  averages,  or  a  treaty  of  commerce 
to  fee  arranged  by  a  broker  from  the  Exchange* 

t  is  for  the  statesman  to  decide  on  what  plan  the  laws  respect- 
real  property  sball  be  moulded — lowarda  what  objects  they 
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ihall  be  directed — ^wliat  effects  they  slmll  be  framed  to  ptotluce  on 
fcociety.     On  these  comprehensive  quesibna  of  policy  we  imagine 
that  the  last  individual  he  will  consult  will  be  the   chambei  law- 
I  Jer,  expert  at  framing  clauses  and  picking  flavis  in  titles  r  though 
.  the  conveyancer  may  most  eft'eclively  advise^  as  to  the  succinct  aud 
'  efficacious  meatis  of  carrying  into  effect  the  views  of  the  politician, 
and  of  adapting  them  to  the  existing  condition  of  the  law.    This  dis- 
tinction between  the  means  and  the  object  is  perpetually  forgotten > 
ftnd  the  questions  of  the  merits  of  different  moditications  of  landed 
property  are  frequently  treated  as  matters   of  mere  professional 
trrangement,  in   which    the    simplification  and  neatness  of  ma- 
th! nery  are  to  be  mainly  looked  to,  while  the  vast  political  cou- 
lidera lions  involved  in  any  changes  of  these  laws  arc  overlooked 
or  lightly  considered.     The   means  must  be  adapted  to  the  end, 
Und  not  the  object  crippled  to  suit  tlie  means.     The  objects  whicli 
the  law  respecting  real  property  in  England  has  to  attain  are  emi- 
nently complex.     This  has  arisen  from  its  nature  and  origin,  from 
its  having  grown  up  unchecked  to  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
proprietors,  instead  of  being  arbitrarily  imposed  on  them  as  a  ma* 
chine  to  which  they  must  square  their  dispositions.     But  to  attain 
complex  and  difficult  ends  by  sim[>le  meuns,  whetlier  in  physics 
Or  politics,  falls  not  to  the  lot  of  man.     VV  hat  should  we  think  of 
the  man  who  should  insist  on  having  a  simple  icalchf  which  should 
niuwer  every  object  of  that  machine,  and  >et  possess  the  siinphcity 
of  a  sun-dial  ?  The  artificer  would  naturally  say  to  such  a  customer: 
Sir,  if  you  want  a  sun-dial,  you  can  have  a  very  cheap  and  a  very 
simple  one;  but  if  you   desire  a  watih,   1  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
how  its  operations  ate  to  be  accomplished  without  complex  me- 
chanism ?    In  the  same  way,  we  say  to  those  who  clamour  for  sim- 
plicity in  taws  regarding  the  modification  of  real  property :  Abolish 
emails — prohibit  strict  settlements — proscribe  trusts  for  married- 
Women,  infants,  creditors,  and  widows — make  it  a  felony  to  tic 
up  an  estate  beyond  a  life-interest,  and  compel   a  man  to  let  his 
proj>erty  go  to  iii^  heir  without  exercising  an  uncontrolled  dispo- 
ritton  over  it  by  will :  accomplish  these  objects — if  you  can,  and  you 
need  no  longer  complain  of  ilae  law  :  get  over  tlicse  inveterate  habits 
and  attachments  of  the  people,  and  the  conveyancers  may  bum 
their  precedents,  and  the  judges  their  black  letter,  on  )our  shrine 
of  simplicity.     The  provisions  of  youi"  code,  and  the  ten-word 
formuki't  of  Mr*  llentham   may  be  instantly  adopted,   and  will 
amply  accomplish  every  end  of  your  system,  if  you  can  only  fir§t 
reconcile  it  to  the  desires  of  Unded  proprietors,  and  the  dispositioui 
of  the  English  rtation.      Uut  if  we  are  still  to  have  a  system  which 
shall  effect  what  the  English  landowners  have  ulwayi$  ilesired  lo 
do — which   shall  prevent  their  patrimonial  estates  from  beiog 
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squandered  by  life-owiiers — whicli  shall  give  the  free  usufruct  to 
one  generation^  and  secure  the  un  tin  paired  succession  to  the  next ; 
wlijch  shall  provide  hy  trusts  for  tlic  portions  of  children,  the 
jointures  of  Mi^-c^f,  without  throwing  the  hereditary  estate  into  the 
market;  which  jslrall  ailow^  to  oMiiers  a  free  power  of  selecting 
heir:*  and  objects  of  affection  from  among  their  children,  their 
rehitions,  or  their  friends  ;  which  shall  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  sons  of  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  from  bartering  their  inheri- 
tance to  ua urers  in  the  hour  of  passion  and  inexperience ;  which 
shall  tend  to  honourable  marriages,  and  domestic  arrangements  of 
mutual  advantage  and  convenience — we  shall  be  glad  to  be  in- 
structed in  any  system  of  law — in  any  scheme  of  Irmitatious  and 
instruments*  for  accomplishing  such  delicate,  sudi  various,  such 
all-important  objects,  which  shall  not  be  marked  by  much  nicety 
of  contrivance  and  complexity  of  means.**  For  such  objects  we 
must  seek  *  not  an  excellence  in  simplicity,  but  one  far  mtperior 
— an  ezceUence  in  cnmposition,* 

It  is  ever,  therelbre^  to  be  remembered,  that  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  respecting  real  properly  are  such  as  the  pos- 
sessors of  land  in  England,  have,  in  etfect,  made  them  for  them- 
selves. The  customs,  the  feelings  of  the  people  are  its  basis, 
— they  have  induced  them  to  do  that  which,  we  believe,  is  a 
natural  impulse  in  the  owner  of  property,  to  frame  such  settlements 
and  substitutions  as  to  provide  l^or  tlientselves  and  their  children, 
and,  ;at  the  »ame  time,  lu  perpetuate  to  iJieir  posterity  tJie  family 
inheritance.  To  restrain  the  excesses  of  this  natural,  this  inex- 
tinguishable w  ish  is  all  that  the  law  has  attempted  to  do,  b>  fitting 
llie  existing  rule,  vise*, — that  pro[>crty  shall  nut  be  fettered  longer 
than  the  life  of  persons  actually  in  existence,  and  the  attainment 
of  twenty-one  yeius  by  any  unborn  cliild  of  any  such  person, — 
a  rule  of  which  Mr*  ilroughum  jsays,  *  Tlie  law  of  England,  on 
these  points,  appears  to  have  been  fraioed  with  imich  wisdom — 
it  hits  thii  happy  ntedium  between  totally  unalienable  property, 
and  a  totally  unrestricted  commeice  in  land/  liwt  though  Mr. 
Brougham  profess-*  *  not  to  touch  the  priJiciple  of  the  law  of  en- 
tails,* we  tlunk  he  in  cftect  d'>e»  so  when  he  proposes  to  make  a 
tenant  in  tail,  at  once  tenant  in  fee  at  the  age  of  luenty-one.  '  I 
^ill  allow  even'  man  to  settle  or  devise  his  property  to  A,  durnig 
hh  life,  and  after  him  to  li  and  C,  in  succession,  making,  by 
jilain  words,  »o  many  life  estates,  and  gii^if^g  o  f^c  to  Ou'  peraon 
tvhofby  our  'uc,  iakfs  the  fint  eitfaie  tuil,'  (p.  o7.)  Now, 

purely  this  a*  i  would  be  one  iu  principle  and  substance.  It  is 

ifnauife&tly  11  very  didcrent  tiling  to  aay,  ai  tenant  io  tail,  00  attaining 

•  See  Afr  Ct«ri«tiv'i  §!b\t  JcUer  \a  Mr.  IV«I,  on  tlie  subject  of  Mr*  Hutnphreyi'  pro- 
pQicd  rtf^rro,    ( London,  X^Hl*} 
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iwetity*oney  may^  if  he  pleases p  by  a  certain  legal  fomi,  destroy  tlie 
entail,  but  that  subject  to  such  power,  and  if  not  exercised,   the 
entail  shall  coutiuue  to  exist  in  all  the  limitations  in  which  it   is 
couched — and   to  say^  that,  without  any  act  of  any  kind  on  the 
tenant's  part,  the  entail  shall  be,  ipso  favio^  at  an  end  on  the  ma- 
jority of  the  firet  tenant,     llow  many  culails  and   liniitationa  in 
remainder  are  now  suffered  to  subsist,  nntwithslinidiiig  the  power 
I  of  destroying  them  which  resides  in  the  tenant  in  tail  on  majority! 
Under  the   projiosed  plan,  the  law  would  arbitrarily  cut  off  the 
entail  at  a  certain  pt^riod,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  will  of  the 
•owner  to  destroy  it  or  allow  it  to  continue.     Not  only  would  more 
states  be  set  free  from  eutaiU  M'hicli,  considering  the  mildness  of 
^the  present  law,  we  do  not  consider  desirable,  but  difterent  heirs 
[«would  be  let  in  from  those  which  would  now  frequently  inherit. 
But  Mr.  Brougham  proposes  a  far  more  violent  alteration  in 
the  law  of  real  property,  as  lo  uses  and  trusts — 

*  Again,  I  would  restore  the  statute  of  uses  to  what  it  was  clearly 
I <izi tended  to  be*      Our  ancestors  made  that  law  by  which,  if  land  were 
I  given  to  A  for  the  use  of  B,  the  latter  was  deemed  the  legal  owner,  the 
use  being  executed  in  htm  just  as  if  A  did  not  exist.       It  was  justly 
observed  by  Lord  Hardwitke,  that  all  the  pains  taken  by  this  famous 
[law,  ended  in  the  adding  of  three  ^^'ord^  to  si  conveyance,     ■       •       # 
The  whoie  provhion  is  evaded  by  maf  1  iht?  use   of  B  in 

[irtJsifor  C ;  and  these  three  words  sl  matter  into  Chan- 

lcery»  contrary  to  the  plain  intent  of  the  statute.  Can  there  he  any 
Itefison  whatever  for  not  making  all  sucfi  estates  legal  at  once^  and  re- 
ptoring  them  to  die  jurisdiction  of  the  common  law,  by  recognising  as 
rtlie  owner  the  person  to  whom  in  reality  the  estate  h  given^  and  pass- 
ling  orer  him  who  is  the  mere  nominal  party  i  ~p.  5S. 

We  are  not  quite  certain  that  we  understand  the  exact  import  of 

■'this  proposition  ;  which   we  should  ascribe  to  our  own  dullne&^i 

[but  that  Mr*  Sugden  expressed  the  same  difTiculty  in  his  speech* 

I  If  Mr*  Brougham  merely  meauii  to  oust  the   jurisdiction  of  the 

|COurt  of  Chancery  from   all  nuestiotis  of  trust,  and  to  transfer 

8uch  matters  to   the  courts  ut  Common   Law,    the   proposition 

appears  inconvenient  and   tending  to  no  good    end.       It  uould 

subtract  a   mass  of  busincs!i  from  one  court  habituated  to  the 

subject,  arul  tilted  and  competent  to  treat   it,  in  order  to  thrust 

it  on  other  courts,  already  overloaded,  unfitted  for  such  mattcrsi 

and  for  centuries  nnnsed  to  iheni.     But  if,  as  urould  rather  seem 

to  be  tlie  aim  of  the  projx)sal,  Mr,  Brougham  means,  by  *  restoring 

the   !itntute   of   u^^es,*   mid    inukitig    uses  lc*;al  estates,  absolutely 

lo  prohibit    all   owners  ol   hind   Iroui  phicmg  it  in   trust— liom 

separating,  for  uny  fumily  or  other  objects,  the  beneficial  owncr- 

lihip   from    the  legal  estate  in   the  land,  we  believe  he   proposes 

ihjit  Mbtch  would  be  impolitic,  if  feasible^  but  whicli,  in  truth|  far 
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surpasses  tlie  ommpotence  of  any  act  of  parliament  to  accomplibh* 
Tlie  same  necesi*ilies  of  sociely  wliich  occasioned  llie  fidei  com- 
mmQ  of  the  Roman  law,  and  which  have  uidticcd  people  to  resort 
lo  family  trusts  in  all  countries  of  Europe,  have,  in  this  country, 
induced  the  people  strenuously  to  adhere  to  so  convenient  a  prao- 
tice^  notwithstanding  all  the  attempts  of  the  legislature  to  repress 
it.  In  fonner  times  conveyances  to  uses  have  been  resorted  to  for 
various  mischievous,  or,  at  least,  illegal  purposes — to  evade  the 
slnlule^s  of  mortmuin^  to  escape  forfeitures  for  treason,  to  defraud 
ivives  of  dower,  creditors  of  their  remedy  by  extent,  lords  of  their 
seignorial  rights ;  '  which  frauds,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  '  as  they  in- 
creased by  degrees,  were  remedied  by  divers  statutes**  Trusts  and 
uses  are  now  no  longer  '  turned  to  deceive  oieii  of  their  just  and 
reasonable  rights,'  but,  like  many  other  legal  and  political  systems, 
have  become  instruments  to  valuable  purposes,  totally  opposed  to 
th<>se  lo  which  dicy  were  once  applied.  If  the  system  ha^  not 
been  found  highly  convenient  to  proprietors,  how  does  it  happen 
that  an  immense  proportion  of  the  land  in  the  country  is  vested  in 
trust,  so  tliat  the  legal  right  ts  in  one  person,  and  the  beneticial 
enjoyment  in  another  ?  No  law  compels  such  dispositions. 
Like  die  practice  of  entails,  they  have  grown  up  from  the 
spontaneous  acts  of  the  owners  of  land.  Is  not  tlie  fate  which 
has  notoriously  attended  the  statute  of  uses,  passed  expressly  to 
unite  the  trust  and  the  legal  estate,  tlie  best  proof  of  tne  stren- 
uous attachment  of  the  people  to  such  a  mode  of  disposition  1 
If  fifty  statutes  were  passed  tor  the  same  object,  would  they  not 
be  evaded  in  the  same,  or  in  other  modes  ?  or  does  Mr,  Brougham 

CropoMO  thai  a  parly  guilty  of  the  sin  of  investing  his  estate  in  the 
ands  of  a  Uiird  person,  in  trust,  shall  be  punished  by  losing  his 
estate,  while  the  trustee  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  it?  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys, who,  wtiile  he  advocates  the  abolition  of  trusts,  finds  the 
nnp<3ssibitity  of  entirely  accomplishing  the  object,  attempts  lo  di- 
vide them  into  active  and  passive  trusts,  and  proposes  to  retain  the 
former,  and  abolish  the  latter.     As  to  the  former,  he  says — 

•By  means  of  them,  a  purchaser  can  protect  his  land  from  liahility 
to  hin  wife's  dower,  a  married  woman  can  enjoy  it  free  from  the  debts 
and  controul  of  her  husbands  Portions  are  raised  through  the  medium 
of  long  terms  of  years,  limited  to  the  trustee,  the  absolute  ownership 
is  vested  in  ihe  tru**tee,  where  he  is  intended  to  dispose  of  it  as  for 
the  pur|)Ose  of  salt*.     Arrangements  also  for  the  beneBt  of  creditors, 

'of  a  eoramrreial  nature,  into  which  land,  buildintfs,  or  mines,  enter 
a  subject  matter,  can  only  be  conveniently  effected  through  the 
medium  of  trusts.  All  these,  and  many  other  dis|K>3ttions  of  land, 
are  nut  only  allowable,  but  es^ientially  necessary  for  the  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  pmperty/* 


*  h^m^tittj*  an  U)e  L4fr  of  iital  Propertj,  p.  16.  SeconU  Sditioa. 
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Active  trusts  of  tliis  nature  are,  therefore,  admitted,  me^ 
by  Mr*  Humphreys,  to  be  quite  indispensable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  life.  Such  trusts  could  not  possibly,  therefore,  be 
converted  into  legal  estates,  by  any  extension  of  tlie  statute 
of  uses.  Convenience  requires  them  to  exist,  and  a  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  equitable  kind  must  somewhere  be  vested  to  enfprc^ 
the  obligations  of  the  trustee,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
parly  for  whom  llie  trust  exists.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Sugdeo^  in 
thinking  that  it  will  be  found  very  ditlicuU,  if  not  impracticablei 
to  give  legal  effect  to  the  distinction  bet  ween  ot/ire  and  passim 
trusts.  Take,  for  instance,  the  trust  to  raise  portions  for  younger 
children^  which  Mr.  Humphreys  would  do  away,  by  giving  a 
power  to  tile  party  entitled  to  the  portion,  after  a  summons  from 
the  clerk  of  fhe  peace !  to  sell  the  inheritance  and  pay  the  portions. 
How  infinitely  preferable  to  this  newf;uigled  devu^e,  casting  a  novel 
duty  on  an  ofticer,  foreign  to  the  nature  of  his  oftice,  and  leading 
to  a  needless  sale  of  tlie  estate,  n  the  present  plan  of  the  trustee 
raising,  by  way  of  mortgage,  the  sura  required  for  the  portions, 
subject  to  which  burden,  the  estate  goes  to  the  next  in  order 
under  the  settlement !  Suppose  the  estate  limited  to  a  son,  with 
portions  to  the  daughters,  and  the  daughters  happen  to  be  older 
Uian  their  brother,  in  this  case,  they  could  not  apply  to  him  during 
his  minority  for  their  portions,  since  he  could  have  no  means  of 
providing  tlie  money ;  and  accordiugly,  if  the  trustees  for  raising 
portions  were  done  away,  tlie  daughters,  on  attaining  twenty-one, 
must  necessarily  force  a  sale  to  obtain  their  portions,  although  the 
son  at  twenty-one  could  easily  pay  them,  and  though  the  trustcesi 
had  they  existed,  could  have  raised  them  with  ease  by  a  mortgage, 
^gain,  Mr.  Humphreys,  in  his  proposal  to  abolish  trusts,  (which| 
as  far  as  we  understand  it,  IVlr.  Brougham's  proposition  re* 
sem tiles,)  is  constrained  also  to  except  trusts  arising  by  operation 
of  lav\ .  But  by  this  exception  the  whole  provision  would  be  ren- 
dered nugatory,  and  might  be  evaded  by  every  landowner  who  chose 
to  invest  his  estates  m  a  trustee's  hand;^.  In  such  case,  a  party 
would  only  have  to  buy  an  estate,  and  have  it  conveyed  to  a  brother 
or  friend,  keeping  evidence  by  him  of  tlie  real  nature  of  tire  trans- 
action ;  and  such  brother  or  friend  must  become  as  effectualtjf 
his  trustee,  aii  if  created  such  by  the  express  words  uf  a  deed. 
Or  a  deed  of  gift  or  ronveyance   widiout  t^  rion  would 

answer    the  same   end  of  cuit\ eying  from  tlu  owr^r  the 

legal  estate,  subject  to  an  impUed  trust  in  his  favour,  to  be  made 
out  by  letters  of  other  evidence  of  tlie  arrangement*  W  ould  it 
be  tolerated^  that  the  right  of  the  real  owner  should,  in  such  case, 

*  See  btft  va1uM4o  *  IxiUer  to  Jaavrs  liuin  >*po»Al  to  fUpe&l  Ibt 

Ltwi  of  |i««l  i^roj^rty,  tod  to  ftibsUlutc  •  :>  a. 

be 
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be  turned  into  a  jus  precarivm  or  honorarium,  and  that  liis  friend 
might  keen  liis  estate,  because  the  courts  could  not  recognize  a 
trust  ?  Unless  tliis  is  to  be  the  case,  there  must  be  a  court,  and 
a  mode  of  proceeding  to  enforce  the  obligation.  And  for  what 
object  should  this  jurisdiction  be  removed  from  the  court  of 
Chancery,  which  is  funnljar  with  it,  to  the  courts  of  common 
law,  to  which  it  is  a  stranger  ? 

But  if  active  tntsts,  of  the  nature  of  that  above-mentioned,  could 
not  possibly  be  abolished,  and  if  the  jurisdiction  over  them  could 
not  wilii  any  advantage  be  removed  fioni  the  courts  of  equity,  what 
is  the  good  to  be  obtained  by  converting  mere  pnsmie  trusts  into 
legal  estates  ?  that  is,  by  gKing  to  every  party  eniitlcil  to  call  on 
his  trustee  for  an  absolute  comeyunce  at  pleasure,  the  legal  estate 
against  his  desire,  by  force  of  an  act  of  pnrlrameut  ?  Supposing  the 
evasion  of  such  an  act  could  be  prevented,  (which,  we  bt-licve,  could 
not  be  the  case,)  would  any  good  end  be  gained  by  llie  change  ? 
One  effect  would  be  this, — that  legal  estates  outstamling  %vould 
be  no  longer  available  as  a  protection  to  titles.  The  principle  of 
iuch  protections  is  one  of  equity  and  sound  justice,  A  man 
selling  his  estate,  and  making  a  title  to  the  purcha.H?r,  directs  an 
assignment  of  an  outstanding  legal  estate,  separated  from  the  etjui- 
table  ownership,  to  be  made  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  purchaser.  Ibis 
estate  is  thus  preserved  and  li-ansfened  free  from  any  incumbrances 
which  might  aftect  it  by  reanon  of  his  ancciitor's  acts,  such*  for  iiM 
stance,  as  judgments  suffered  by  tiie  fatlier  or  the  grandfather  bf 
llic  seller.  They,  having  only  an  equitable  estate  by  reason  of  tlic 
legal  estate  in  the  trustee,  could  not  charge  it  by  judgments  affect- 
ing them  personally.  And  although  the  judgment  creditor,  in 
«uch  case,  is  deprived  of  any  remedy  against  the  land,  this  is  no 
hardship  on  him,  since  the  land  is  not  the  object  to  which  he 
looks  in  taking  his  security ;  his  principal  remedy  is  personal,  and 
he  does  not,  like  a  mortgagee,  or  purchaser,  deal  for  a  specitic 
hold  upon  the  estate.  'I'his  equitable  mode  of  securing  titles, 
nhich  has  long  had  a  salutnry  operntiou,  would  be  done  away  by 
the  convei"5Ton  of  trusts  into  legal  estates*  Another  principal  eftect 
of  the  change  would  be  to  transfer  a  large  quantity  of  business 
from  the  courts  of  equity  to  the  courts  of  common  law;  to  cause 
many  actions  at  law  in  ^»lace  of  issues  directed  from  chancer)-. 
But  e\cry  lawyer,  we  believv,  v^ill  admit,  that  a  question  meets,  in 
general,  with  a  more  fair  and  unobstructed  trial  on  its  meriti  when 
tried  under  an  i^sue  from  the  court  of  Chancery,  than  when 
brought  before  a  comnuui  law  court,  by  a  common  law  action . 
Terms  are  imposed  by  the  Chancillor  as  to  exeluding  all  poinln 
of  form,  cjiamining  interested  parties,  getting  rid  of  preliminary 
proofS|  on  the  trial  of  an  issuci  which^  of  course^  do  not  exist  on 

llie 
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the  trial  of  an  action.     If  any  kind  of  concealment  of  e\idt'nce, 
or  other  unfairness,  is  practised  by  either  party,  tlie  Lord   Chan- 
cellor has  a  wider  jurisdiction  in  granting  a  new  trial.     The  ver 
form  of  Uie  issue  (as,  for  instance,  dcvUavit  vel  non,  in  rase  of 
contested  will)  strictly  contines   the   inquiry  to   the  point  in  dis-J 
pute,  whereas,  on  a  trial  of  the  same  question  by  an  ejectment^ 
(which  is  the  case  where  the  testator  had  a  legal,  and  not  a  niereJ 
equitable  estate,)  there  n  often  dlAicultyin  llie  proof  of  the  seizinl 
of  the  teiitator  hinisetf,  though  this  point  ought  not  to  be  brought 
in  f|uestion  by  two  parties,  both  claiming  under  him.     We 
lieve,  however,  that  the  conclusive  answer  to  the  scheme  of  con- 
verting trusts  into  legal  estates   by  an  extension  of  the  statute  of 
uses  is,  tliat  it  h  contrary  to   all  tlie  wishes  and   habits  of  th^J 
nation,  who  would,  by  new  devices,  render  tlie  law  nugatory 
passed.     *  Naturam  expellas  furca^  tamcn  usque  recur  ret/ 

Here,  for  t!ie  present,  we  must,  very  reluctantly,  leave  Ml 
Brougham.  Those  who  wish  to  understand  the  subjects  on  whicti 
he  has  descanted,  will  find  much  mailer  deserving  of  their  bes^ 
attention  in  tlie  other  works  named  at  the  head  of  our  paper^ 
Some  full  and  complete  examimuion  of  his  speech  throughout 
still  wanted :  but  our  limits  forbid  our  attemptiug  to  supply 
want. 

Notwithstanding  any  observations  in  the  prec^jding  pages,  ov 
objects,  and  those  of  Mr.  Brougham,  are  not,  we  would  fjiiii  I 
lieve,  so  much  ditTerent  as  tlie  means  we  would  take    to  arrive 
them.     'J  he    cautious   and  practical  reform  of  actually  felt  evil; 
in  the  legal  administration  is  the  utmost  extent  to  which  we  sha 
ever  be  induced  to  go  hand- in- hand  with  any  legal  reformer.  Thi 
Mr.  Brougham^s  views,  in  principle,  probably  extend  little  wi 
than  this  limit  we  arc  not  unvvilling  to  suppose.     Jiut  while  w| 
readily  u(Tfr  to  him  our  humble    praise  for  beiug  the   means 
originating  two  commissions,  which  may  probably   do  s€r\ice  t<] 
tiie  law  and  the  public,  and  for  throwing  out  some  practical  su| 
gestions  well  deserving  of  attention,  we  camiot  but  express  oi 
deep    regret  that  his  attack  upon  the  existing  law  has  been  %)<] 
indiscriminate,   so  highly  coloured,  and  so  little  marked  by  ths 
sobriety    and   candour  which    the   useful    consideration  of  sucH 
matters  absolutely  demands.      We  lament  that  his  distinguished 
name  nhould  give  currency  to  many  fallacious,  many  exaggerated 
objections,    against    the  law — and  that  the  tenor  of  his  speecl^, 
should  be  calculated  to  weaken  the  public  respect  for  aome  vain  ~ 
able  institutions  which  must  be  retamed  unchanged,  and  to  creat 
indetiuite  de^re  for  alteration  in  others,  which — if  improveabll 
at  all — can  only  be   improved  by  a  «lovv  process,  a  calm  inquiry 
and  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Note 


NoTB  to  the  Article  on  Mitynooih^  in  No.  LXXTV. 

Wi  are  not  in  the  laahit  of  noticing  attacks  upon  us  in  the  news- 
papers ;  hilt  in  some  letters  lately  so  puhlisfied  by  Dr.  M'Hale,  in  re- 
lertncc  to  the  article  *  Maynooth,*  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal, 
there  occufit  a  passac^e  wliich  it  ivould  cert^nly  he  unfair  to  pass 
altogether  without  remark. 

The  Bishop  of  Miironia  (after  much  vague  abuse,  which  we  may 
safely  leave  to  its  fate)  complains  formally  that  he  has  been  accused  of 
ifamgrcsdnij^  \n  a  v^ry  essential  particular,  the  Statutes  of  Maynooth, 
after  having  sicorn  to  observe  them.  He  admits  the  tramtjrcuion^ 
but  denies  altogether  the  onik  ;  and  it  is  under  these  circumstances 
tJiat  \re  must  ^ow  apolagize  to  ^he  right  reverend  letter-i^'riter  iu  t)ie 
Iri^h  newspapers. 

Our  statement  was  erroneous.  The  Doctor  never  swore  to  observe 
the  statutes  of  his  seminary.  He  only  assisted  at  the  celebration  of 
High  Mass,  and  at  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  enable  him 
to  fulfil  a  promise  which  he  \vas  about  to  make  on  entering  on  the 
duties  of  an  eminent  station  in  that  religious  establishment — and  then 
subscribed,  publicly  and  solemnly,  an  engagement  to  ob*«erve  the 
statutes  in  question*     The  Doctor's  words  were» '  Eoo  spondeo  £t  pol- 

LICKOB  ;'    not  *  £00  JtJRO.' 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  express  mir  regret  that  we  should  have  fall«a 
into  an  error  which  the  Bishop  of  Maronia  considers  as  of  su(:ii 
grave  momeuf. 

Note  to  the  Artick  m\  Mr.  De  Roos'i  Narrative,  in  No.  LXXIH. 

Wb  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  comjilaining  of  § 
paragraph  in  this  article,  which^  but  that  it  is  very  long,  and  containi 
iaatter  wholly  irrelevant,  we  would  have  published  in  this  place. 

The  para^rwph  is  that  entitled  *  Settlement  of  the  h^ouodary  line  ;^ 
lod  the  letter-wiiter  asserts  that  we  have  fallen,  in  the  course  thereof* 
inU>  no  fewer  than  eight  misrepresentations. 

We  admit  that  we  have  tMX)  errors  to  a|>ologise  for :  the  first,  that 
of  iUuding  to  one  of  the  king^s  commissioners  as  *  an  American  citizea 
born  in  America  ;'  whcrciis  it  appears  that  the  family  of  the  pentleman 
in  question  were  American  loyalists,  and  he  himself  Ijorn  in  England ; 
— we  are  very  sKury  fur  this  nu!»takc,  The  other  is,  as  the  writer 
feems  himself  to  suspect,  a  mere  tt^pograpfiicttl  error^  and  one  which  we 
ahould  have  tliought  too  obvious  to  require  any  remark  whatever. 

As  to  the  other  six  charges,  we  must^  for  the  present,  plead  not 
guilt)^ — 

I.  ^  A  line  has  been  drmvn  contrary,  it  is  said,  lo  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty/  Of  this  our  correspondent  complains  grievously,  alleging 
that  w«  represent  the  line  as  having  been  ^  agreed  on  and  establi.shed 
by  th^  commissioners.*  Wc  neither  meant  nor  said  any  such  thing: 
our  BKaning  was  coniined  to  thtj  line  as  drawn  by  the  Americanst 
and  submitted,  or  about  to  be  submittedi  to  a  Uiird  power ;  and  we 
Accordingly  spoke  afterwards  of  its  consequencest  *  if  admitted ;'  per- 
haps 
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Baps  ^proposed '  or  '  contended  for*  would  have  been  a  better  expres- 
sion than  draicn. 

2.  *  VV^e  have  been  cheated  of  a  vast  extent  of  territory.'  Our 
meaning  was-,  that  we  shall  be  cheated  of  it,  if  the  American  pre- 
tensions are  ultimately  approved  of;  but  in  the  meantime  we  are 
cheated  of  its  ^se — America  is,  dc  faclo^  in  possession  (if  ^  territory 
that,  in  our  opinion*  ought  to  be  British. 

3.  ^  By  9ome  unlucky  chance,  an  island  at  the  fbol  of  the  Long 
Sou  It  rapids  has  been  ceded  to  the  Americans — we  are,  therefore,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  American  govemm*^nt,  whether  we  shall  he  permitted 
to  navigate  that  part  of  the  river  which  is  between  Kingston  and 
Montreal,  or  not ;  and  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  we  are  driven  to  the 
enormous  expense  of  a  canal  of  communicatioiL*  Our  correspondent 
says  the  island  is  only  a  mile  long,  and  the  distance  between  Kingston 
and  Montreal  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  ;  and  complains  of  us  fox 
saying  that  one  mile  could  interrupt  such  a  nangation.  We  answer 
that  less  than  a  mile,  or  than  half  a  mile,  may  create  an  efft-ctual 
interruption  ;  and  beg  leave  to  ask  our  correppondeni  why,  if  there  h^ 
no  such  interruption,  the  canal  has,  de  facto,  been  undertaken  J 

4*  '  With  resptjct  to  that  part  of  the  boundary- line  wliich  is  to  rui^ 
along  tbe  45th  parallel  of  latitude,  from  the  Connecticut  river  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  it  happens  that  the  line  has  been  drawn  thirteen  mile? 
too  far  to  the  northward.'     Here  again,  for  dimt'n,  read  *  proposed.* 

5.  The  letter- writer  says,  *  there  would  not,  it  is  believed,  be  a 
difference  of  a  principal  proportion  of  thirteen  miles,  even  if  the  4Q\k 
parallel  of  latitude  were  run  upon  the  geocentric  principle,  as  con- 
tended for  by  the  United  States/  This  is  the  belief — the  opinion-Hif 
the  letter-writer ;  our  belief — our  opinion — is  the  other  way,  and  we 
are  not  cdonc^  as  our  correspondent  must  be  aware,  in  our  opioiou. 

6,  Our  last  alleged  mis  re  present  ati  on  is  a  supposed  assumption,  on 
onr  part,  that  the  geocentric  principle  contended  for  by  the  Americans 
had  been  admitted  by  the  English  commissioners,  Tf  n* 
plained  of  hears  no  such  construction;  we  only  mention t  sal, 
to  show  the  trickery  to  which  the  American  agents  have  resorted 

In  conclusion,  we  must  once  more  a|  ologise  to  Mr.  Altsxander 
clay  (whose  very  name  was  altogether  unknown  to  us  till  we  read 
letter)  for  our  mistake  as  to  his  countr^%  and  disclaim  the  slightest 
intention  of  being  guilty  of 'personal  calumnies  *  towards  him,  unless 
it  be  a  calumnv  to  call  a  man  (even  in  mistake)  an  American  citizen. 
He  can  scarcely,  we  think,  be  serious?  when  be  speaks  of  our  remarks 
as  likely  to  alfect  his  *  advancement  in  life,*  He  is  in  the  service  of 
the  British  government — to  that  government  he  has,  as  he  informs  us, 
submitted  a  full  explanation  of  all  his  conduct  throughout  the  business 
in  question  ;  and  he  must  be  aware  that,  on  that  explanation,  and  not 
on  the  casual  observations  of  by-8tanderS|  th^  i^u«  will  and  mu9t 
depend.  KEW 
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Mitford      Post  8vo.     9s, 
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Hen  lies.     2vol«.     Post  8vo.     1 6s. 
Wald^tein;  or  the  Swedes  in  Prague,     from  the  Oei-man  6f  Midafae  C.  Pichler.     By 

J    D.  RonenttuiL     2  vok     12mo.  15s. 
Marriage  in  High  Life.     Edited  l>y  the  Author  of  Flirtation.     2  voH.     PoetSro. 
Pt^lham  ;  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman.     3  rots.     Post8to.     It  lis.  6d. 
The  Rector  of  Overton.     A  Novel*    3  vols. 
The  Voyage  of  Ca^Uia  Popanitla.     By  the  Aathof  of  Vlf  ^a  Grey,  lltno,  7s. 

PHILOLOGY, 
A  Ker  to  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  ;  or  a  work  iu  which  all  the  Hebrew  words  are  t%* 
^  platned,  &c.     By  David  Scott,  M.D.     1 6s. 
TIjc  Gate  lo  the  Hebrew,  Arabic^  and  Synac  unlocked,  by  a  oew  and  e«i*y  method  of 

acquiring;  these  Languages;  accompanied  with  21  illuvlraliie   I  iih.^jtr.mhic  Tables. 
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POETRY, 
luly,  and  other  Poems.     By  WlUiam  Sotheby,  Esq,     Peep.  6vo. 
Po«tiral  Works  of  Thoraas  Campbell,  E»q.,  now  first  eolleeted.    3  vols.  feap.|  with 

Pl.iie«.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     18s. 
Record:!  of  Wom^n,  with  other  Poems.     By  Felicia  Hetnans.     Fcap.  8«o,    St.  6d, 
Co^tan^af  a  Poem.     By  W.  H.  Merle,  Ks(|.     8>o,     fti.  6d* 
The  Oxford  Eiiglh»h  Prize  Poems.     &s. 
Bxcclliiio  da  Romano,  &urnanied  ttie  Tyrant  of  Padua  {  a  Poem  in  12  Boeklw     By 

Hi?rtry  Auj?*-'"*  Viv.-r.i.r.i  h.iL.,,      gvo, 
Pompeii  and  li  is  added  A  DIsaeftatioA  en  Lom  Bjfoo.    By 

Jamei  anii  i  SiS, 

The  Fail  of  Niiic^ich*     A  IWiu,     By  Edwtn  Ather>tone*    8ro,     I2e. 
Specimens  of  the  (jerman  Lyric  Pwl*,     8vo.    4«  6d. 
Thi- PoiiicftI   Album.     Edited  by  .Marie  Walts,     Post  8vo.     12^. 
Uuu^irh  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Splendid  City  :  in  4  Cantos,     ByJaraea  Bird,  Author  of  TN 

Vale  of  Slaugbden»  ^c.     8vo,     fs.  6d. 

POLITICS,  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
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trelind  •  \U  Evils  and  Remedies.    By  Mlchul  Thomas  Sadler.    Svo. 

Letter  to  the  Duke  of  WetrHTgron*  U\  atiitwifr  to  Lord  Grenville's  Letter  on  the  sup- 
posed A(JvatiTci;^f.«  of  the  Sinking' Fund*     3*. 

Letter  to  the  Karl  uf  C'am4r\on  cm  the  Home  SecreUry't  Financial  Statement  of 
Friday,  the  15th  of  Ffhmary,  IS28.     By  Philip  Pii»ey,  Esq.     2b.  6d, 

Three  t/ectnre^  oti  the  Trun»tntsainn  ot  the  Precious  MelaU,  &c.  Delivered  before  the 
University  of  Oxford.     By  N.  W.  Senior,  A.M      Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

Tracts  on  Suhjcct*  connected  with  the  Com  Trade  and  Com  Law« ;  including  »  Se- 
cond Rep'irt,  ordered  to  bo  printed  by  the  two  Hou»et  of  Parliamcnr,  with  additional 
Note*.     By  \S\  Jicob.  K*q.,  F.R.S.     6vo.     Uk 

fndia;  or  Fucts  submitted  tu  illustrate  the  Character  aad  Condition  of  the  Native  In- 
habit anU,  Arc.     Part  L 

Views  on  the  Cora  Bill  of  1627 ;  and  other  M«asurei  of  Government.  By  J.  Totilin* 
6f,  6d. 

Innuifj'  into  the  Eipedieacy  of  Emig^ration,  as  it  reipecU  the  North  American  Coloniei, 
By  S.O,  Mnlculiu,  Esq.,  late  Secretary  Uf  the  Canada  Committee.     Bvo.     *2s.  6d. 

Pruclical,  Mora!,  and  Polittcal  Eccuioiny.     By  T.  R.  Edmonds,  Trinity  Colle^,  Ci 
bridge,     Svo*     t^s. 

Prftctical  Obecrvations  on  the  projected  Aller«tion$  of  the  Law  for  Regulatini^  the  lm« 
port  of  Com,  in  a  Letter  addre!«^cd  to  the  Duke  of  Wellin^n,      By  U.  Nolan,  Etq. 

Account  of  the  Poor  Cotomeft,  and  Agricultural  Workhouses  of  the  Benevolent  So- 
ciety of  Holland.     Pimo,  with  Plates.    6s. 

PkrlUmentary  Re  trie  w  of  the  Session  of  lBi6-7.    8vo.    Pis. 

THEOLOGY. 
T\ie  Pir^t  VoUtrac  of  the  Works  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Reformer*.     Edited  by  tH« 

R«*v,  Tlioniu  Rua««kl,  A-M.     10s.  Fifty  Copies  will  be  printed  on  royal  paper^  11.  la. 
The  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy,    By  O.  Stanley  Faber,  B.D,,  Rector  of  Long  New- 
ton.    'S  voh.     8vo. 
Religious  Di«courses»  by  a  Layman.    8ro*    4i.  6d. 
Systematic  Morality  ;  or^  a  Treatise  on   the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Human  Duty,  on 

tlie  jiTounili  uf  Natural  Religion,    By  W*  .la ions      2  vnt&.  8vo.     ILls. 
Ijiectureik  to  Vuutig  Persons  i>n  the  Inteliectual  and  Mur&l  Powers  of  Man;  the  Exist* 

ence,  Cluracter,  and  Government  of  Gpd,  and  the  E^  idences  of  Christianity.     By  the 

Rev.  John  Horsey.    8 to,     Bf, 
HtJ^torical  Inquiry  into  the  Probable  Causes  of  tlie   Rationalist  Character  lately  pre* 

domiaanl  in  the  Tbeolo;?y  of  Germany.     By  E.  B.  Posey,  M.A.    8vo. 
A  MonUor  for  Vuung:  Mlni-iiers  of  the  (Gospel.      In  a  series  of  Letters  from  a  Father  to 

a Soo, previous  to  hts  receiving  Holy  Orders,     12mo.     7s, 

TOPOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS, 

JOHrna]  of  a  Voyage  tr>  —  '  ''  -     '       -  •■  ^'     t:--  Svjch  Islands,  during  the  yean  1S22  — 

1825.     ByC.S.  s  nary  there.     12rao.     8h, 

Narrative  of*  a  Ser^-n     '     ^  .  e  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  under  the 

command  of  Captain  Franklin.     V\iih  Charts  and  Plates.     4to.    41. 4a. 
Travels  in  Ruviia,     By  W,  Rae  Wilson,  E»q.,  F.S.A*     2  voh.  8vo. 
Travels  and  Researches  in  Sottth  Africa.     By  the  Rev.  John  Philip*  D.D.  2  vols.  Svo. 
Tlia  Americsns  as  they  Art.     Eiemplified  in  a  Tour  through  the  Valley  of  the  Mi«sit- 

nippi, &c.     V''      *    -k        ^    "       -jiasith. 
St.  Ptfienburol  By  A.  B.  Granville,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Sec.     8vo» 

ATourinlt^H  -'  *-.  L     .tiuind,  Author  of  aTour  in  Switierland.     8vo. 

A  Tour  lhroti)t;h  Parts  of  the  Ignited  Stat<»  and  Cansda.    By  a  British  Subject.    5i.  6d, 
Journal  of  m  Rffnidrnce  and  Toor  in  Meaico,  in  the  Year  1h26,  v^ith  some  Account  of 

the  Mines  of  thtt  Country.     By  CapUm  George  Lyon,  R.N.,  F.R^S.,  D.C.L.  2  vols, 

po«l  fivo.      ]6«. 

Nir  I  Ascent  to  the  Sommlt  of  Moot  BUne,on  the  8th  and  M  of  Auguit| 

1  hn  Auldjo,  Esq.     Ruyal  4tu.,  with  Plate*. 

A  Su  .......      l.ainble  among  the  tittstciaiii of  Germany.     By  a  Musical  Professor.  9s. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  ConsUntioople  to  England*      By  the  Rev»  R.  WaUb,  L,D., 

he,     PoslHvo.     I2i. 
Tb«  Picture  of  Scotland.    By  Robert  Chalcnerri    2  volt,  poet  Svo. 
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QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


[rt.  L — The  tVorks  of  William  Pnlnj^   DJ>,,  with  afhUfional 
Sermons,  4v,  ^'t\  ;   and  a  corrected  account  of  the  J  Aft'  and 
IVritingH  of  (he  Author*     By  thu  Rev.  Edmund  PaJey,  A.M 
Vicar  of  Easingw'old.    7  vols*  8vo,   1825. 

THE  state  of  religion  in  this  couiitr},  in  the  early  and  middle 
part  of  the  lust  ceniury,  was  very  far  from  satisfactory,  but  the 
mischief  arose  out  of  the  events  of  tlie  century  before.  Great 
natjotial  convulsions  do  not  puss  away  at  once,  [icrhaps  never  pass 
away  altogether!  and  the  numberless  consequencea  tliey  involve 
should  be  taken  more  into  account  than  they  of^en  are,  by  thutie 
who  contribute  to  them  an  expedients  for  some  temporary  end. 
The  Immediate  eft'ect  of  the  reign  of  the  Puritans  was  to  bring  aU 
religion  for  a  season  into  contempt — ^to  let  loose  a  mob  of  re- 
probates^ whose  pride  it  w*as  to  be  thought  no  hypocrites  ;  and 
truly  they  were  none*  Tliia  frenzy  soon  worked  itself  out,  but 
the  evil  did  not  end  here.  In  physical  diseases  there  is  often 
a  secondary  ft  vlt,  more  dangerous  than  the  first ;  and  so  tliere 
is  in  maiah  Happy,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  for  tlie  nation 
if  it  could  have  been  content  to  &el  up  its  religious  rest  in  the 
tenets  of  the  great  divines  of  our  church  who  lived  at  that 
period,  or  who  had  recently  ceased  to  live, — ^but  their  voices  could 
not  make  themselves  heard  in  tlie  storm.  If  learning  unbounded 
— if  a  fancy  the  most  vivid — if  devotion,  and  eaniestness,  and 
faith  uufcigued,  would  have  sufticed  for  that  gcnemtion.  Bishop 
Taylor  might  have  .supplied  its  wants.  If  the  time  demanded 
a  sagacity  able  to  exhaust  every  question  on  which  it  was  cm- 
ployed  ;  a  heart  to  conceive,  and  a  head  to  discriminate,  and 
a  tongue  to  deliver  itself  in  language,  if  not  impassioned,  yet 
nervous,  and  sustained,  ami  wotidcrfuUy  copious, — thtre  was  a 
BarvoM',  If  a  keen  and  caustic  application  of  reason  and  scrip- 
ture to  the  faults  and  foUies  of  the  tunes,  mixed,  indeed,  witfi  too 
niuch  politics  and  jestings  not  convenient, — ^there  was  a  South . 
If  the  appetite  was  for  controversy,  where  could  be  found  one 
more  qualified  to  enter  into  the  deep  things  of  our  creed,  by  a 
critical  knowledge  of  scripture  and  die  primitive  opimons  of  the 
ihur<h  (tiie  latter  in  a  degree  almost  cumbersome  to  wirld) 
than    Hiijli  i>     If  ^  sober,    temperate,   praclirul,    disrri* 

muiative  j-  fit    to  teach  the   people   how   to  handle   tlje 

word  of  (iod  ariglil,  without  partiality,  without  hypocrisy,  what 
VOL,  xxxvin.  sa.tvxvi*         x  need 
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need  to  have  goiK-  fiirllierthan  to  Dr.  Saiiilersoii.  If  tlic  spirit  of 
a  siiinl,  who  could  etrew  »ome  holy  text  upon  every  triviid  event  of 
life,  Lind  tiud  '  hennons  in  stones,  and  j^ood  in  every  thing/  wslh  there 
not  the  glowing,  the  tender,  the  palhetie  eloquet»cc  of  a  Ihdl  ? 
It  is  true  that  these  men  (how  many  more  might  we  add)  differed 
from  one  another  in  many  subordinate  p( tints,  conipatible  with 
that  liberty  of  opinion  which  our  church  allo^^s  to  her  tneniberti ; 
yet  did  they  one  and  all  take  their  stand  upon  liie  great  lending 
doctrines  of  Christianity  which  had  been  establi^licd  at  the  re- 
formation,  making  no  divorce  amongst  them,  us  had  l>een  recently 
done,  but  delivering,  after  the  manner  of  the  apo:»tle  before  thenii 
'  the  whale  counsel  of  God.* 

But  this  was  not  to  be  ;  theology  could  not  be  content  to  abide 
at  this  (>oint ;  one  evtreme  wa^  dei^tined  to  beget  its  opposite^  and 
when  the  a^e  of  buffoonery  wa^  gone  by,  which  (as  we  liuve  said) 
laughed  rehgion  for  awhile  out  of  countrnanccj  another  spirit  sue* 
ceeded,  the  re-action,  like  the  former,  of  the  puritan  extravagance, 
the  a^i»  of  reason:  for  reayon  halving  been  put  to  silence  for  a 
time  by  a  temjx^st  of  ungoverned  zeul,  was  now  in  her  turn  to  be 
exalted  into  the  sole  goddens  of  this  netlier  world,  (the  case  wa*i 
literally  so,  a  few  years  later,  in  anotlicr  kingdom,)  and  accordingly 
a  new  order  of  things  arose. 

The  total  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the  utter  helpless- 
nes*i  of  man,  had  long  been  subjects  of  vehement  declarnulioii ; 
and  now  it  was  foimd  out  that  this  weakness  and  inability  were 
all  a  mistake  ;  that  he  had  native  |>owers  capable  of  nearly  uni- 
versal obedience — and  that  so  far  from  being  the  passive  recipient 
of  Gmrs  grace  (as  had  been  taught),  let  him  have  but  his  own 

1>rudence  for  his  deity,  and  he  scarcely  wanted  any  other.  As 
mman  perfection  was  thus  exulted,  the  nature  and  office  of 
a  Redeemer  were  brouglil  low.  The  frantic  voices  of  tlie 
generation  that  was  gone,  had  sung  hosannas  for  his  second  and 
immediate  coming  to  reign  iiith  his  saints  upon  eardi  und  bind 
the  great  dragon  ;  and  now,  on  the  other  hand,  it  br^gan  to  be 
discovered  tliat  Anns  niiglit  not  be  wrong  in  his  less  elevated 
viewj*  of  llic  Messiair»  piTson ;  nay,  that  even  diry  were  \o  t>e 
heard  who  maintainc^d  him  to  be  a  great  and  g(^)d  man  after  all, 
who  testified  djc  truth  of  his  mission  ami  Ainc^-Tily  of  his  iloctriue 
by  llic  sacrifice  of  his  life*  In  ronipliance  with  the  spirit  of  an 
age  thus  ratifuia),  Cliristianity  w«s  gravely  pnniclied  as  a  mere 
re-publii::atioit  4>f  natural  ri ligion,  becaunt.  in  the  one  (which  no 
doubt  is  the  ease)  the  rudiments  of  the  other  subslnt,  as  it  is 
equally  true  Uiat  in  the  head  of  every  peasant  arc  the  principles 
of  the  highest  phili^^oplty*  though  Utr  pliilosopher  and  peasant  arc 
^  enough  asmider.     iViid  no^v  its  most  solemn  rite  was  reasoned 

out. 
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out,  and  by  those  who  had  subscrilx^d  our  Articles,  to  be  a  com* 
I  jnemomtion  otily,  and  not  a  means  of  grace  ;  atid  tlie  miracles 
I  vere  reganled  as  sttimbling-blocks  to  llic  wimc  men  of  the  iimeS| 
1  tnd  some  \%t>re  resolved  by  naluraJ  cnusrs,  and  some  Mere  allego* 
[tical|  and  some  were  attacked  (in  order  that  the  obloquv  of  a  more 
Lopen  and  mtmly  assault  might  be  escaped)  through  tlie  hides  of  the 
lipiirioiis  miracles  which  succeeding  age»  of  imposture  and  credulity 
I  had  brought  to  the  birtli.  Nay,  even  whct^'  the  philosophy  of  the 
|ll:iy  had  not  actunlly  sapped  the  principles  of  the  fiiith  ;  where  the 

leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel  were  acknowledged  and  occasionally 
j  insisted  on  from  the  pulpit^  inferior  motives  were  c«>nsliiuUy  urged, 
[to  the  partial,  if  not  total  eclipse  of  tho»e  which  ought  to  be 
rt)rought  prominently  forwarti  by  tlie  Christian  preacher,  and  the 
I  language  of  tlie  ethical  Seneca  or  TuUy  was  made  to  supercede 

Ihut  of  the  evangelical  Paul,      l^t  us  but  compare  tl  us  of 

I  Dr.  Blair,  the  most  popular  writer  of  his  time  (so  ub- 

Itetjuent,  however,  to  tliat  whereof  we  have  been  spettkntg)^  which 
I  formed  Uie  Sunday  reading  of  ii  very  large  portion  of  those  who 
[  f cad  any  tiling  devout, — let  us  compare  those  frigid  essays  (we  will 
[mot  say  with  tlie  Iniming  words  of  an  apostle,  for  this  might  be 
illiought   unfair)  but  with   the  discourses  of  a  period  nearer  the 

fountain-head  of  our  r<  •  hurch,  v  »  for  instance, 

[tin  Juslitication»  and  ii  *'ut  poM*  i  .  men  will  not 

I  be  more  remarkable  than  the  different  spirit  which  directed  them. 

I  It  is  II  contrast  not  less  dian  that  betweiMi  the   tirst  and  second 

I I  emples,  and  not  less  to  be  deph>red  by  those  who  thought  on 
[both. 

•  For  modes  of  faith  let  gracelesa  lealots  fight, 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right/ 
I 'Was  the  language  of  the  poet  of  the  day,  acceptable  enough  la 
t^'hat  was  then  alino&t  a  nation  of  Galliof.  For  as  n  host  of 
ijesting  and  licentious  unbeliever*  had  kept  pace  with  the  uxtrnva- 
gunt  fanaticism  of  a  former  century,  so,  in  this,  did  a  ho«t  of 
'  re;isoning  unbelievers  accompany  the  march  of  theological  philo- 
I  eophy,  till  religion,  having  submitted  to  one  death  from  the 
libertine  was  again  assailed  by  tlie  rationalist, — and  this  wai  the 
[•econd  death. 

Meanwhile,  some  partiid  efforts  had  been  made  to  bring  the 
rViation  to  a  better  mind,  and  not  all        '  '         success.    The 

^**H;iety  for  Prt^moting  Christian  Ki.  of  tliis  griev- 

€>u?t  lack  of  it  ;  and  mdividuuU,  lou,  inui  begun  to  Ij^^stir  tliera- 
selves  in  exorciiiiing  the  land.  Now  Ui.nhop  IJutler  sent  forth  his 
tmmoitui  Analogy,  a  work  too  thoughtful  for  the  Aippant  taste 
of  the  sceptic^'d  school,  and  indeed  only  to  be  duly  appreciated 
after  much  and  patient  meditation.     It  is  not  u  short  line  Uii«t 
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will  fulhoni  ButJcr.  Let  u  luiiuJrt'd  readers*  »it  down  to  the  exa- 
ininiition  of  llie  Analogy,  and  hmvever  various  tlie  associationj*  of 
thought  excited  iti  their  uiiuds   liv  the  perusal,  (whether  as  ob- 

{'ectionu  or  otherwise,)  they  will  find  on  examination  that  Butler 
las  been  beforehand  with  them  in  alt.  I'his  may  not  at  first 
strike  theoi.  Often  it  will  discover  itself  in  a  hint,  overlooked, 
perhaps^  in  a  first  reading,  dropped  by  llutlcr  in  the  profusion  of 
his  uiatter,  ns  it  were  to  shew  that  he  waa  aware  of  what  mi«^ht 
be  Maid,  but  that  he  had  better  game  on  foot ;  and  still  more  often 
will  it  be  traced  in  the  caution  with  which  he  selects  iui  expres- 
sion >  not  perhaps  the  obvious  expression,  such,  indeed,  as  to  a 
superiicial  reader  may  iicem  an  unaccotmtable  circumlocution  or 
an  ungraceful  stitiness  of  language.  In  all  these  cases,  he  is 
evidently  glancing  at  an  argument  or  parrying  an  objection  of  tiome 
kind  or  otiier  tliat  had  been  lurking  about  him,^ — objections  and 
arguments  which  may  sometimes  present  themselves  U*  us  at  once, 
but  which  very  frequently  are  latent  till  the  under-current  of  our 
thoughts  happens  to  set  in  with  Butler's,  and  throws  Uiem  up. 
We  have  heard  persons  talk  of  the  obscurity  of  iiishop  Huller\ 
style,  and  lament  tliat  his  book  was  not  re-written  by  siome  more 
luminous  master  of  language*  We  ha%e  always  suspected  tiiat 
»ucli  critics  knew  ver}'  little  aliout  the  Analogy.  We  would 
have  no  sacrilegious  hand  touch  it.  It  would  be  like  officious  med- 
dling with  a  well-considered  move  at  chess.  We  should  change 
a  word  in  it  with  tlie  caution  of  men  cxpoundiug  hierogly- 
phics— it  has  a  meaning,  but  we  have  not  hit  upon  it — others 
may,  or  we  ourselves  may  at  another  time.  The  Analogy  is  a 
work  carefully  and  closely  packed  up  out  of  twenty  years'  hard 
thinking*  tt  must  have  tilled  folios,  had  its  illustrious  author 
taken  less  time  to  concoct  it ;  for  never  was  there  a  strouger  in- 
stance of  the  truth  of  the  observation,  that  it  ret|nires  far  more 
time  to  make  a  small  book  than  a  large  one.  For  ourselves, 
whellier  we  consitler  it  as  directly  corroborative  of  the  scheme 
of  Christianity,  by  showing  its  consistency  wilh  natural  religion, 
or  whether  (which  is,  perhaps,  its  more  important  aspect)  as  an 
answer  to  those  objeclions  which  may  be  brought  against  chris- 
tianityp  arising  out  <»f  the  dithculltes  involvetl  in  it,  we  look  upon 
the  Aruilogy  of  Bishop  Butler  :is  the  work  above  all  others  f»u 
which  llie  mind  can  repuse  witii  the  most  entire  satisfaction,  and 
faith  found  itself  as  on  a  rock.  Tor  die  reasons,  however,  we 
have  given,  it  was  not  fitted  to  correct  the  temper  of  the  times  ; 
it  was  not,  in  fact,  *iulhcieutly  read  or  suthciently  understood,  to 
effect  a  change  in  the  public  miml  on  any  great  scahr.  I^slie's 
Short  Metho<i  witli  the  Deists  wa*  better  calculated  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  much  good  it  did.     It  was  (us  its  name  iniplies)  brief, 
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ititelliglble,  confined  lo  the  ssintjle  point  of  siipplylnj^  a  test  (we 
mean  no  oft'ence  in  this  woid)  wlirrcbv  niiniclc^  were  to  stand  or 
fall^  and  which,  when  applied  to  those  of  Moses,  declared  ihcm 
to  be  above  snspicion,  JVliddlelon,  it  was  ftaid,  sou^j^ht  long  and 
anxiously  for  a  false  case,  which  would  e<|ually  natiafy  thi»  teat, 
but  hi.<s  search  was  not  successful*  The  miraclesj  iudced,  were 
the  favourite  object  of  attack;  and  now^  Warburton,  who  smelled 
the  battle  afar  off,  with  the  conscious  strength  of  a  wsur-horse, 
entered  die  bsts  in  iht'ir  defence. 

Little  as  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  is  now  read,  frw  works 
have  ever  produced  a  greater  sensation  on  tirst  coming  out  than 
this  did.  It  smote  Trojan  and  Tyrian.  It  was  a  ^two-handed 
engine,'  ready  to  batter  down  infidel  and  orthodox  alike,  if  tliey 
ventured  to  oppose  an  obstacle  to  its  autocratic  pro^jress.  As  a 
work  intended  to  establi.Hh  the  relij^ion  of  the  country,  however,  on 
a  better  fo<»ting,  it  was  of  very  doubtful  cliaracter.  Its  leading 
position  is,  perhaps,  tenable,  and  may  have  its  wordi  in  coniirma-* 
tion  of  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament,  when  that  truth  has  been 
established  on  less  questionable  grounds,  but  it  will  not  be 
tlionght  capable  of  su'^taining  it  alone.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  %'ery 
curious  fact,  that  whiUi  Moses  (so  far  as  we  know)  never  sought 
for  sanctions  to  his  laws  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  he  should  (lerpetually  allude  lo  an  etpial 
Pj-ovideucC;  (a  Providence  which  dispensed  the  blessings  and 
curses  of  this  life  witli  a  strict  reference  to  human  conduct)  an 
that  under  which  the  IsraeUtes  were  living. — Mose*  gives  no  hint 
that  this  dispensation  was  meant  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
principle  which  has  been  thought  needful  to  hold  civil  society 
together.  Warburton,  however,  saw  a  connection  between  the 
two  positions,  and  accordingly,  «t  once  admitting  the  objection  of 
the  Deist, that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  omitted  by  Moses 
(it  was  a  favourite  mode  of  reasoning  with  the  llishop  of  Glou- 
cester to  take  die  argument  by  the  h(»rns),  he  reti»rts  upon  him, 
that  this  vt'ry  circumstance  argues  the  lawgiver  lu  have  possessed 
other  sanctions  for  his  laws ;  and  that  those  sanctions  w  ere, — the 
goods  and  ills  of  this  life,  assigned  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds.  This  coincidence  is  certainly  remarkable,  and  at  least 
tends  to  sup|K>rt  the  belief  of  an  extraordinary  Providence  pre- 
siding over  the  Israelites,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  Mosaic  mi- 
racles* Still,  it  cannot  l>e  allowed  to  prove  the  tact.  It  may 
confinn,  but  it  cannot  convince :  more  especially  as,  in  tJjr  hands 
of  Dr.  Warburton,  the  argument  (in  its  details  more  diau  in  its 
principle)  is  open  lo  a  vast  variety  of  objections — obji-ctions 
which,  by  a  morr  cnutious  mode  of  j  >  i  '  n l  might 

in  a  great  dcga*e  have  uvoidcd»  but  \c  him 
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into  toilsi  whence  he  struggled  to  escape  in  vain^  and  to  which  he 
at  length  yielded  with  the  good  grace  of  a  wild  bull  in  a  net.  It 
would  take  us  too  far  from  our  immediate  purpose,  (which  is 
simply  to  show  the  religious  temper  of  the  age  m  which  Paley  was 
bom,)  to  examine  the  Divine  Legation  with  the  discrimination  it 
deserves.  A  little  more  reflection,  however,  we  think,  would  have 
enabled  its  great  author  to  guard  against  much  that  galled  him, 
and  to  pare  away  some  of  those  many  episodes,  which,  even  liad 
they  been  more  correct  in  reasoning  than  in  several  instances  they 
are,  would  only  serve  after  all  to  cumber  his  main  proposition. 
Then,  the  Divine  Legation  might  have  taken  a  more  conspicuous 
place  amongst  the  evidences  for  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  would 
not  have  lain  unworthily  neglected  on  the  upper  shelves  of  our 
libraries,  condemned  in  the  lump  as  a  splendid  paradox  by  those 
who  little  know  the  happy  illustrations  it  contains,  gathered  from 
every  region  under  heaven — the  prodigious  magazine  of  learning 
it  unfolds— ^he  infinite  ingenuity  it  displays,  in  assimilating,  more 
or  less,  the  most  unpromising  substances  to  the  matter  on  hand — 
the  sarcasm,  the  invective,  the  joke,  sacred  and  profane,  which 
are  there  found,  *  mingle,  mingle,  mingle'— 4is  they  were  poured 
forth  from  the  cauldron  of  that  most  capacious  and  most  tur- 
bulent mind. 

On  the  whole,  however,  his  essay  on  the  miracle  said  to  have 
obstructed  Julian  in  his  attempt  at  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, may  be  considered  a  happier  effort  at  correcting  the  faith- 
lessness of  the  times ;  and  indeed  cannot  be  read  without  the  im- 
pression that  no  supernatural  incident,  unrecorded  by  holy  writ, 
nas  equal  pretensions  to  credibility,  or  greater  need  to  be  satisfied 
with  its  champion. 

But  another  work  there  was,  brief  and  unpresuming  enough, 
which,  nevertheless,  did  religion  more  good  service  than  many  of 
much  higher  pretensions — the  Internal  Evidence  of  Christianity, 
by  Soame  Jenyns.  The  argument  was  of  a  popular  kind ;  it 
derived  force,  too,  as  coming  from  one  who  was  a  layman  and  a 
wit.  The  fyriginality  of  the  scheme  of  the  gospel,  both  as  to 
object  and  doctrine — ^the  singular  felicity  with  which  it  was  con- 
structed, as  a  system  of  ethics,  retaining  the  good  principles  of 
former  systems,  and  rejecting  the  evil-— the  utter  incompetency  of 
B  dozen  unlettered  fishermen  to  frame  it  of  tliemselves— were  all 
points,  pressed  with  great  cogency  and  success.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  his  laudable  anxiety  to  restrain 
reason  within  its  legitimate  province,  Jenyns  limits  it  too  exclu* 
nvely  to  the  single  object  of  ascertaining  the  authority  of  revela- 
tion, as  though  there  was  not  a  farther  field  for  the  fair  use  of  it, 
in  determiniiig  the  meaning  of  revelation ;  and  when  he  exhibits 
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|ho  ronfraht  between  ihc  virtues  of  this  world  and  xUim^  of  ihe 
gusptrl,  he  in  uiie  or  two  iiistauccis  furgt'ts  that  modtTtitioii  which 
wotdd  huve  made  his  coiiclusioiM,  in  uiir  opinion^  iiinre  ju^t,  iUid 
\if>uid  have  had  the  merit  besides  uf  recommending  them  tu  n 
generation  uiucli  more  htted  for  milk  than  meat.  For  instancy, 
active  vQuragc  is  said  to  be  omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  christian 
virtues,  bee  iiii»e  a  christian  eau  liave  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Yet 
our  Lord  displayeti  it  in  goiuj^  up  to  Jerusalem  iti  tlie  teetli  of 
bin  enemies,  and  &o  ilid  St,  Paul.  Moa-over,  as  amongst  the 
apostles  there  were  swords^  it  is  fair  to  suppose  tliat  occasions 
were  contemplated  when  iliey  might  be  drawn  witlumt  a  crime. 
We  think,  too,  that  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  more  than 
passive  courage  wlien  a  man  ii»  called  upon  to  make  his  choice 
between  ai)08tacy  and  the  flames — or  wlien^  in  tiie  discliarge  of 
a  duty  winch  the  gospel  enjoins,  he  ventures  within  tlie  atmo* 
sphere  of  a  malignant  disease,  PairiotUtn^  agaiu«  is  in  like  man- 
ner excluded — ^yet  Christ  wept  over  Jeriisalem  i  and /Weiuiy/it/;, 
Sis  appropriating  that  benevolence  to  a  single  object  ^hich  is 
commanded  to  i»e  extended  over  all — yet  the  same  great  pattern 
*  loved  Mary  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus/  more  than  his  attend- 
ants in  gifucrul ;  and  John  mure  than  his  otiier  disciples.  These, 
however,  are  tritle^s  after  all,  the  inadvertencies  of  a  man  hurried 
along  by  a  subject  which  he  has  at  heart,  and  aciircely  deducting 
at  all  from  tlie  worth  of  his  general  argument.  Meanwhile,  Dr« 
Lardner  had  published  his  *  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,' 
a  digt»5t  of  nearly  all  the  historical  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
ChrisUanity  which  could  be  collected  by  llie  most  patient  of  in- 
vestigators and  tlie  most  candid  of  critics.  It  was  his  fortune^ 
however,  chiefly  to  provide  metal  and  materials  for  the  temple^ 
whicli  a  successor  was  to  have  tlie  glory  of  rearing  up«  Lardner 
never  does  justice  to  his  own  argunitnt** — he  disi*ipates  llieir  effect 
by  details  and  rptaliHcations,  and  critical  excursions,  till  tlie  dnfl 
of  his  ieai<oning  is  uvcrlaid  almost  a^*  eftectually  as  tlic  meauiug  of 
an  act  of  parliaujent.  Some  clear-headed  man  was  wanted  to  filter 
him,  and  till  then  *  the  Credibility'  was  not  likely  to  have  the  in* 
Huence  it  deserved  to  have,  in  regulating  tlie  faith  of  tlie  nation. 

'Hius  do  we  see  the  theology  of  tlie  age  still  running  U|K)n 
the  EvjidemeSf  a  circumstance  in  itstdf  enough  to  nimrk  t^ie  feeling 
whicfi,  unhappily,  prevailed,  and  whicii  it  would  Im.*  easy  to  trace 
llirongh  every  department  of  our  literature.  We  have  dwelt  upon 
tlie  subject  at  stmic  risk  of  being  thought  tedious,  in  order  tlial 
the  importance  of  snch  a  writer  as  Paley,  being  raised  up  amongst 
us  at  siuJi  a  moment,  may  be  duly  felt ;  calculated  us  he  was,  by 
tlic  quality  of  hi?!  undersliinding,  in  m  very  singular  manner  to  give 
the  times  (wbut  he  might  have  himself  caUc*d)  u  wrmi^i* 
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It  is  in  tbc  character,  Uiercfore,  of  a  defender  of  the  faith,  tliat 
we  would  hold  up  Paley  to  ulniost  unniingled  adniiraliou  ;  in  any 
other  character  his  praise  nmy  be  mure  qnalitied  ;  but  see  him 
how  we  will,  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  there  can  be  no  hami  in 
reminding  an  age  which,  on  ulmo»t  all  subjects,  *  still  goes  on 
retining'  (though  we  hope  nrattoi's  arc  mending),  of  the  good 
sense  of  a  plain,  shrewdy  practical  Yorkshireman  (for  so  he  may 
be  reckoned),  the  ahnormiJi  sftpicns  of  another  day,  some  speci- 
mens of  wliich  even  natural  history  demands  of  us  that  we  pre- 
serve. 

We  think  it  next  to  impossible  for  a  candid  unbeliever  to  read 
the  Evidences  of  Paley,  m  their  proper  order,  unshaken.     His 
Natural  Theology  will  open  the  heart,  that  it  may  undtirstand,  or 
at  least  receive,  the  Scriptnres,  if  any  thing  can.    It  is  philosophy 
ni  its  highest  and  ivoblest  sense ;  scientific,  without  the  jargon  of 
**cience;  profound,  but  so  clear  that  its  depth  is  disguised.    There 
js  uotliing  of  liie  *  budge  Doctor'  here;  speculations  whicli  will 
convince,  if  aught  will,  that  *  in  tlie  beginning  God  created  the  , 
heaven   and  the  earth,*  are  made  familiar  as  househfdd  wordi^. 
They  are  brought  home  to  the  experience  of  every  man,  the  most  j 
urdtiiaiy  obsener  on  the  facts  of  nature  with  which  he  is  dally  j 
conversant.    A  thicker  clothing,  for  instance,  is  provided  in  winter 
for  that  tribe  of  animals  which  are  covered  with  fur.    Now,  in  these 
da\8,  Kuch  an  assertion  would   be  backed  by  an  appeal   to  somd^ 
learned  Kabbi  of  a  Zoological  Society,  uhu  hud  written  a  deep' 
pamphlet,  upon  what  he  would  probably  call  tlie  Theory  of  Halt ^ 
liut  to  whom  does  Paley  refer   us  I     To  any  dealer  in  rabbit 
skins.     The  curious  contrivance  in  the  bones  of  birds,  to  unite  I 
strengtli  with  liglitness,  is  noticed.   The  bore  is  larger,  in  propor- 
titui  lo  the  weight  of  the  bone,  than  in  other  animals  ;  it  is  empty  ; 
the  sub-^tance  of  the  bone  itself  is  of  a  closer  texture.      For  these 
facts,  any  ^  operative'  would  quote  Sir  Everard  Home,  or  Profes- 
sor Cuvier,  by  way  of  giving  a  sort  of  philosophical  6clat  to  th^ 
affair^  and  throwing  a  Uttle  learned  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  j 
Paley,  however,  advises  you  to  make  your  own  observations  wh<  n  I 
you  luippen  to  be  enL;aged  in  the  scientific  operation  of  picking  j 
the  leg  or  wing  of  a  chicken.     The  very  singular  correspondence  I 
bfl\^een  tlic  two  sides  of  any  animal,  the  right  hand  answering  to  j 
the  left,  and  so  on,  is  touched  upon,  as  a  proof  of  a  contriving ' 
Creator,  and  a  very  striking  one  it  is.     Well !  wc  have  a  long  and 
abstruse  problem  in  chances  worked  out  to  show  that  it  was  so 
many  millioirs,  and  »o  many  tnld  thousands  lo  one,  tliat  accident  > 
couhl  not  ha\e  prrxluced  tlie  pbenonieuon;  not  a  bit  of  it.     Paley 
(uho  was  probably  scratching  his  head  at  the  moment)  offers  no 
Other  coutirmatioa  of  fata  tflacriion^  than  tliat  it  15  the  most  difficult 
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things  111  llie  world  to  get  a  wig  made  even^  seldom  as  it  is  tliat  the 
face  h  made  awry.  The  circulalion  of  the  blood,  and  llie  provi- 
sion for  its  gcttine^  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities,  and  back 
agnin^  aftords  a  sitiijular  demonstralion  of  thr  Maker  of  ihe  body 
being  an  lulmirable  Master  both  of  mechanics  and  hydrostatics. 
Hut  what  is  iJie  lunguege  in  which  Paley  lalks  of  ihis  process  ? 
— technical? — that  mystical  nomenclature  of  Diaforius,  which 
frightens  country  patients  out  of  their  wits^  thinking,  as  they  very 
naturally  do,  that  a  disease  must  be  very  horrid  which  luvolvejt 
such  vcF)*  horrid  names  ?     Hear  our  anatomist  from  Giggleswick. 

•  The  aorta  of  a  whale  is  larg^er  in  the  l>ore  tl^ian  the  maln-pijie  of 
the  water-works  at  London  Bridge ;  and  the  roaring  in  the  |nus!«age 
through  that  pipe  is  inferior,  in  impetus  and  velocity,  to  thts  blood 
gushing  from  the  whalers  heart,' 

He  cares  not  whence  he  fetches  his  illustmtions^  pM>vided  they 
are  to  the  purpose.  The  laminse  of  the  featliers  of  bird»  are  kept 
together  by  teeth  that  hook  into  one  another,  *  as  a  latch  enters 
into  tlic  catch,  and  fasten.s  a  door/  The  eyes  of  the  mole  arc  pro- 
tected by  being  very  small,  and  buried  deep  in  a  cusliion  of  ^kin^ 
so  that  tiie  apertures  leading  lr>  them  are  like  mn-holti  in  a  piece 
of  velvet f  scarcely  pervioun  to  loose  particles  ot  earth.  The  snail 
without  wings,  feet^  or  thread,  adheres  to  a  stalk  by  a  provision  of 
ifickin^'phistf^.  The  lobster,  as  he  grow»,  is  furnished  with  a 
way  of  uncasiug  himself  of  hiii  buckler,  and  drawing  his  legs  out 
of  Aw  boots  when  they  become  too  small  (ov  him. 

In  this  unambitious  manner  does  Paley  prosecute  his  high 
theme,  drawing,  as  it  w^re,  philosophy  from  the  clouds.  But  it 
is  not  merely  the  fund  of  entertaining  knowledge  which  the  Natu- 
ral Theology  contaim,  or  the  admirable  address  displayed  in  the 
adaptation  of  it,  whieh  fits  it  for  working  conviction ;  the  *  sun- 
shine of  llic  breast,*  the  cheerful  spirit  widi  which  its  benevolent 
author  goej  on  his  way  (ttirht  y«iA;v),  thii  it  is  that  carries  the 
coldest  reader  captive,  and  constrains  him  to  confess  within  him* 
self,  and  even  in  spile  of  him«K:!f,  *  it  is  g<iod  for  me  to  be  here,* 
Voltaire  may  send  bin  hero  about  the  world  to  spy  out  IL*  morbid 
anatomy  with  a  ticndish  satisfaction,  and  those  may  follow  him  iu 
his  nauseous  errand  who  will,  but  give  us  the  feelings  of  the  man 
who  could  pour  forth  his  spirit  in  such  language  as  this. 

*  It  18  a  happy  world  after  all ;  the  air,  the  earth,  the  w^ter,  teem 
witli  delighted  existence.  In  a  spring  noon,  or  a  summer'?  evenings 
on  whichever  side  I  tuni  my  eyes,  niyrtads  of  happy  beings  crowd 
upon  my  view.  'The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing/  Sivarms  of 
new-liorn  flics  are  trying  thdr  pinions  in  the  air.  Their  sportive  mo- 
tions, their  wanton  maseSf  their  gratuitous  activity,  their  continual 
change  of  place  withoat  uae  or  purpone^  testify  their  joy,  and  tlie  emil- 
tation  they  feel  in  tlicir  lately  discovered  faculties/  Tbi5 
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This  ill  a  delightrul  temper  of  mmd.  When  Beraartl  Gilpin 
UM.H  siiminriiKHl  up  lo  I^jtiilqii  to  give  an  account  of  hijiisulf  atirj 
\m  noetl  before  liouiier,  Iil*  chaucetl  lo  break  his  leg  on  tlie  wuv ; 
micJ,  ou  uome  jHfraonj*  retorting  upon  liiin  a  favourite  saving  of  his 
i>wn»  ^  tliat  nothing  happens  to  u^  but  what  Ls  intended  for  our 
gocxi/  and  asking  him  whether  it  was  for  his  good  titat  he  had 
broken  \m  Icg^ — he  answered,  '  that  he  made  no  question  but  it 
was.*  And  so  it  turned  out,  for  before  he  Mas  able  to  travel 
again.  Queen  Mary  dietl,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  Hut  the  ex- 
tent to  whieh  llii?*  wholesome  disposition  in  ruUivated  by  Puh^,  it» 
quite  charaeleristic  of  him.     We  mourn  over  Ute  leaves  of  our 

1K*achej»  and  [dum-tree^Sp  U9  they  wiUier  under  u  blight.  \\  hat  doi^^ 
^aley  »<it*e  in  tlii»  ?  A  leg^ion  of  animated  being«  (for  i^uch  it»  a 
hli^kt)  claiming  their  purtiou  of  the  bounty  of  Nature^  and  made 
happy  by  our  comparatively  tiiliing  privation.  We  ate  tortuied 
by  bodily  pain^ — Paley  liimself  was  so,  even  at  the  moment  that 
be  was  thu8  nobly  vindicating  God's  wisdom  and  ways.  What  of 
[Itiil?  Pain  is  not  llic  object  of  contrivance — no  anatomts^t  ever 
drramt  of  explaining  any  organ  of  die  body  on  tlie  principle  of  the 
tlmmb  Acjew:  it  is  ibiilf  productive  of  g(K>d;  it  it»  seldom  bodi 
violent,  and  I  A;  and  then  itij  pauses  and  intennis^ions 

become  pohiti  ^  *  It  has  the  power  of  shedding  a  i^alis- 

fuction  over  intervals  of  ease,  which  1  believe/  says  this  true  phi* 
lojiopher,  *  few  etijoymenti*  exceed.'  The  returns  of  an  hospital 
in  \m  neighbourhood  lie  before  him,  Doeit  he  conjure  up  tlie 
I  Jiiiagi'if  of  MdU>n*t«  la^r-htmne,  and  »ickea  at  tlie  spectacle  of 
I  bumaji  »udering  i  MtJ — he  iind*  the  admitted  U,4C0 — ^the  dead, 
^£S4 — die  cuT^f  «^|47ti:  hb  eye  9ettle$  upon  the  la»t,  and  he  i^ 
I  content. 

Surely,  the  book  of  nature  thus  read  is  not  lightly  to  be  thrown 
fftway^  wherein  U  written,  in  die  plainest  charactersi,  the  existence 
^  of  a  God,  which  Kevelationi  it  should  be  remembered,  ttikes  for 
cd,^-of  a  God  how  full  of  contrivance !  how  fertile  in  eii pe- 
ts !  how  benevolent  in  his  ends !  At  work  everywhere,  every- 
[viherei  too,  witJi  equal  diligence^  leaving  nothing  incomplete, 
linijfhtng  '  tlie  hinge  in  the  wing  of  an  ear-wig*  as  perfectly  as  if 
11  w«*ns  all  He  bad  to  do — unconfounded  by  the  multiplicity  of 
[objectjt — undifitractecl  by  their  dispersion^ — unwearied  by  djeir  in- 
[ceitsanl  demand?<  on  him — fre.^^h  as  on  Uiattlay  when  the  morning- 
r^tarsi  lii^t  ^ang  together,  and  all  Hi^  sonn  shouted  for  joy! 

W  hO|  dien,  can  know  dius  niucli  of  such  a  Hcing,  and  not  de- 
to  know  more  /  Thuif  impressed,  who  would  not  address 
aaclf,  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  to  the  evidence  of  aught 
[^liich  professed  to  be  a  Revelation  from  Mini  ]  For  this  reason, 
Iminongst  others^  it  h  that,  in  our  opinion^  the  study  of  N  atural 
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TlieolojG^  18  to  be  encuuraged.  Many — and  mmiy  of  ihe  bcsl  iti- 
tcntjous — may  not  tbiiik  so,  but  wti  n»aiiitaia  tliul  Saiptur^j  iUelf 
recommendis  it.  Our  reuders  >vill  beur  with  us  one  monieiit.  ^  Tito 
subject  theme^  may, '  perbu|>8,  turn  out  a  aermon/  but  we  promiao 
tbem  it  sbuU  be  a  very  ^hort  ooc^  '  God  left  not  lilmself  Mithoul 
witness,  in  that  He  did  good,  nnd  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and 
fruitful  seasons,  lilliog  our  liearts  with  food  and  gladuesDi/  b  not 
this  tlie  very  argument  of  Paley,  in  his  chapter  on  the  *  goodness 
of  thq  Deity*?  *  Thou  fool,  tliat  which  thou  sowest,  is  not 
quickened  except  it  die/  Is  not  this  a  leaf  taken  from  Nature's 
book,  which  tells  us,  on  tJie  evidence  of  our  senses,  lljat  it  is  not  a 
tiling  so  ver)'  iucaHiible  that  God  should  raise  Uie  dead — that,  evea 
supposing  tlje  faculties  of  tiie  mind  to  depend  upou  organizaiton^ 
the  least  Hattering  and  the  least  probable  supposition,  stdl  we  !*ee 
the  corruption  of  an  organized  body  does  not  Qecessarily  destroy 
such  organizutioQ — ^tliat  in  some  aura  (it  may  be),  in  some  infi- 
nitesimal of  matter,  it  still  survives,  and  is  still  tninsniitted  from 
one  indi%idnal  ti>  another;  and,  thereftne,  that  it  may  still  live,  and 
still  be  transmitted  from  one  state  of  being  to  anotlier  in  die  sanm  | 
individual  :  for  Uiey  who  maintain  that  mind  depends  upon  orga^ 
uizatiou,  must  be  die  lost  persons  to  deny  that  consciousness  of 
iflentity  may  be  thus  conveyed.  Again,  '  behold  the  fowls  of  tJie 
air,  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  gather  into  barns/  What  is  this 
but  an  appeal  to  a  Providence  as  testilied  by  Nature,  in  support  of 
a  Providence  as  proclaimed  by  a  Gospel?  *  God  inakcth  his  .^uri 
%o  shine  on  the  evil  and  tlie  good«  and  sendeth  rain  on  Ute  juat^ 

id  on  the  unjust/     What  is  tbia,  but  to  call  Natmt^  to  bear  wit-»  i 

lA  to  the  mercy  and  long-suffering  of  its  BuUior,  in  support  ot ! 
ftovdation,  which  declares  that  *  He  sutlers  long,  and  is  kiml '  i 
Nay,  what  is  the  whole  scheme  of  teaching  by  parables,  but  a 
•theme  whereby  tlie  natural  world  is  made  subservient  to  thic  spi« 
ritual  world,  and  the  wisdom  of  heaven  is  taught  to  And  a  tongue 
iu  the  streets,  in  the  lields,  and  in  tlie  sea? 

We  know  not  how  Bishop  Unmet  could  have  approached  tlto 
heait  of  Lord  liochcster  but  through  thoi<e  prineipltrs  of  natural 
llieoJogy  wliich  he  acknowled;jcd,  and  with  which  the  Uiihop  wait^ 
therefore,  at  liberty  to  press  him,  as  he  di<l,  till  he  led  liiui  lo  the* 
sanctuary  itself,  and  the  mercy-seat*  And  our  ICa»terti  misv<<ion« 
aries,  wo  believe^  find  it  not  tiic  least  needful  weapOD  in  their 
quiver,  not  thai  telum  imbrile  which  it  is  sometimc^s  represented, 
when  iu  tfa«  prtMace  of  idle  bystanders,  under  the  sJiadc  of  tlie 
painiy  at  the  door  of  the  trnt,  or  while  speaking  with  tlieir  ene- 
mies in  the  gate,  they  bavr  to  encounter  the  deistical  Bialmmi  as 
he  seekii  to  entaxi<^le  them  in  tin  ir  talk* 

Mr.Bhuico  White  n:u«l  tlic  Natural  Thcolog}/,  and  wna  thereby 
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induced  to  read  Uie  Evidences,  Tliis  is  precisely  what  we»have 
been  arguinjc^  for;  thus  kt  lh<-  hlow  be  followed  up.  The  truth 
of  Clirii*lianity  depends  upon  llje  truth  of  its  leadiug  facts.  Here 
lire  a  number  of  transactions  recorded,  which  do  not  relate  to  au 
obscure  cian  in  some  wild  and  sequestered  comer  of  the  earth,  but 
such  as  are  said  to  have  happened  in  a  moit  civiHzed  age,  and 
amongs^t  a  well  known  people.  Tliey  involve  the  customs,  t^ic 
rite**,  the  |)rcjudiees  of  many  nations  iind  hmguageji;  they  are  full 
of  allusions  to  their  institutionsy  domcstjc,  civile  political^  reli- 
gious ;  they  constantly  lay  themneUes  open  to  a  scrutiny  on  the 
minutest  points  of  geography,  of  history,  of  chronology.  They 
not  unlrequently  make  mention  of  individuals, — of  individuals  not 
so  famous  as  to  be  spoken  of  with  safety  on  public  report  alone, 
nor  yet  so  obscure  as  to  admit  of  being  spoken  of  at  random  with- 
out detection.  They  not  seldom  refer  to  the  accidents  of  the  day, 
a  tumult,  a  conspiracy,  a  dearth.  Wliat  room  is  there  here  for  ihe 
application  of  tests  to  ascertain  their  veracity!  If  they  endure 
such  tests,  (as  they  do,)  the  cumulative  argimient  is  little  sliort  of 
demonstration.  But  this  very  same  history,  of  which  the  compo- 
nent parts  are  marked  by  characters  of  truth  thus  various,  telh  of 
miracles.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the/se  ?  Vet,  if  these  be  true, 
then  is  not  preacliing  vain,  nor  faith  vain. 

The  lioric  Paulina*  is  but  one  of  the«ie  many  departments  of 
evidence  ;  but  it  ia,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory,  and  certainly 
tlie  most  ingenious  of  them  all.  AVith  this  work  in  our  hands,  we 
caj-e  not  how  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  the  Episitles  of  St.  Paul, 
were  composed.  We  do  not  trouble  our  heads  about  their  de* 
composition;  about  the  separate  paragraphs  into  which  they  may 
be  resolved,  and  with  which  ditTerent  *  Uejiorters*  (that  is  ihe 
phrase)  may  have  furnished  the  compilers.  Here  the  two  docu- 
ments are,  pregnant  with  coiocideuces  which  no  possible  hypothesis 
but  that  of  their  veracity  can  accotmt  for.  *  Accident  or  fiction 
could  not  have  drawn  a  line  that  should  have  touched  upon  truth 
upf>u  so  many  points.*  \W*  have  the  two  parts  of  a  cloven  tally, 
noliiing  wanting  but  a  compariscm  between  both  to  prove  tlie  au- 
llienljcity  of  both.  *  From  a  thild  thou  hast  known  the  Scrip- 
Uircs/  says  tlie  Apostle  to  Timothy.  How  so  ?  He  was  a  Greek, 
— *  Timotheus,  tht!  son  of  a  certain  woman  that  was  a  Jeives$^* 
»ays  Uie  writ*- r  of  the  A*-ts.  She,  tlierefore,  had  taught  him  the 
Scriptures.  Yet  tiie  one  passage  was  evidently  writ  widiout  ihc 
smallest  view  of  illustrating  the  other;  no  man  can  read  the  two, 
und  Auspect  it.  It  tn  recorded  in  the  Acts  tliat  Paul  and  Barnabas 
contend ;  Baniabas  being  anxious  to  take  with  him  Mark,  and 
Paul  objecting  to  him  because  he  hati  forsaken  lliem  on  a  former 
journey ;  Barnabas^  however,  i»  firm,  and  nitlier  than  forego  Mark, 

parts 
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part5  from  Paul-     Now,  whence  Uiis  cxlratirdinan'  pertinacity  ?^ — 
Not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  it  appears  in  the  narnilive  wltich  tella 
of  tfie  quarrel ;  yet  a  reason  for  it  we  do  disctjver  by  the  merest  ac-'  , 
cident  in  the  world,  for,  in  one  of  the  Episth'M,  it  happens  to  be 
said  that  Mark  '  wax  aistera  son  to  Ba}iiabm,'    Those  liulf-dozen  I 
words  clear  up  the  whole  affair;  but  were  they  introduced  for  that  1 
purpose? — It  is  impossible  to  compare  the  two  pa<i?>ages  and  eii^j 
tertain  the  idea  for  a  moment.      Again,  it  appears  (though  only] 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  several  texts  from  several  epistles)  that  the] 
two  epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and   C(»lossians  were  sent  to  theirJ 
respective  destinations  by  the  same  mtis^enger  and  at  the  same] 
tiine.     Now ,  if  we  write  two  long  letters  to  different  friends  to  ga  1 
by  the  same  f>ost,  the  probability  is  tliat  there  will  be  some  reseni- 
blance  between  lliem.     llow^  is  it  in  the  case  in  question  f     On  4] 
minute  eomparisou  of  the  two  Epistles,  there  is  found  a  very  cIo*>ej 
resemblance  in  the  style,  in  tlie  tiiction,  and  in  the  sentiments;  fur] 
closer  than  in  any  other  two ;  and  of  no  otlier  two  is  there  reason  j 
to  believe  tliat  they  were  written  at  the  same  time,  or  very^  nearly 
at  the  same  lime  :  this  would  have  been  refinement,  indeed,  in  11 J 
mere  forger>\     One  or  two  comcideuces  of  this  kind  oiight  be  I 
accident,  hundreds  cannot — many  of  them,  too,  as  far  from  obvious  j 
.05  any  thing  that  can  be  imagined ;  such  as  would  not  have  beetiJ 
"detected  by  one  reader  in  teu  thousand;  such  as  must  be  dragged] 
out  of  their  hiding-places  into  day  by  the  appositiou  of  tcjtts  froiii  j 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  cpmrters. 

It  Would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  moat  suspicious  lawyer,  at 
the  Old  liailey,  to  subject  two  witnesses  to  a  slricler  cross-exami- 
nation than  that  h)   which  Paley  has  tried  the  testimony  of  St.j 
Paul  and  St,  Luke.      This  is  the  light  in  which  the  Hnrar  Fau*| 
liniE  is  to  be  viewed :  it  is  a  close,  and  rigorous,  and  searching  j 
series  of  questions,  addresseJ  to  two  men  deponents  to  certain  | 
facts,  and  addressed,  too,  by  a  most  acute  advocate,  in  open  court, 
before  an  intelligent  tribuniil*       VVe  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  tliat  a 
tiction  iotitrived  between  them  would  have  been  shattered  in  piccea, 
betbre  they  had    gone  through  a  tenth  part  of  tlie  ordeal  to  wliicti  j 
he  exposes  them :  the  *  masUck-tree  *  of  the  one,  and  the  *  liolm^" 
tree  *  of  the  other,  must  have  come  out  sooner  or  later, — But,  no|  j 
their  testimony  agreeth  together.      Yet  here  again  we  have  thai 
mention  of  miracles  ;  of  such  ntiracles,  as  Uie  pretended  workerij 
of  them  could  not  have  been  tleceivcd  about ;   we  ask,  therefore,! 
again,  how  we  aix*  to  get  rid  of  them  ?     'I'lic  fact  presses,— Howl 
is  it  tf)  be  denied  ?  how  is  it  to   be  exptaijjcd  i  how  is  it  to  be  | 
<?vaded? 

We  cannot  quit  this  part  of  our  subject  wtVout  remarking  one 
more  tile  heultliy  lemperamcni  of   Pulev's  mind,  which  euabla|| 
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him  to  bring  virtue  out  of  materials  the  teast  promising.  As  in 
the  Natural  Theology,  he  discovered  proofs  of  the  benevolence  of 
the  Deity  in  much  diat  had  been  considered  objections  to  it,  so  in 
the  Evidences  does  he  found  many  arguments,  for  the  truth  of 
scripture,  precisely  upon  points  which  had  been  thought  difficulties 
in  the  ^-ay.  The  Jews  (m  whose  history  the  Gospel  is  interested) 
were  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  race  at  the  time  the  Mosaic  reve- 
lation WVL9  communicated  to  them.  Be  it  so ;  was  it  not  then  a 
very  singular  circumstance  that,  whilst  they  were  children  in  every 
thing  else,  in  rel^ion  they  should  be  men  ?  that,  whilst  in  arts  and 
arms  they  were  behind  the  world,  in  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  his  attributes  they  were  an  immeasurable  distance  before  it. 
The  propagation  of  Christianity  in  modem  times  is  not  so  rapid 
as  might  be  expected  from  its  high  pretensions.  What,  for  in- 
stance, have  the  missionaries  in  India  done,  with  all  their  zeal  and 
self-devotion  ?  Be  it  so. — How  then  came  it  to  pass  that,  when 
this  same  religion  was  first  preached,  it  grew  so  mightily  and  pre- 
vailed ?  Were  its  teachers  of  a  higher  class  ?  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  of  a  class  held  in  peculiar  contempt.  Are  the  gay,  the 
festive,  the  licentious  rites  of  the  East,  enthralling  ?  and  had  not 
'  the  honied  sorceries  of  Delos  and  Daphne '  their  charms  ?  Were 
tiiere  no  '  fair  idolatresses '  in  ancient  times  to  pay  their  nightly 
vows  to  Astarte  ?  Is  the  Indian  convert  a  despised  man  and  an 
outcast  ?  and  was  not  the  Roman  the  offscouring  of  all  things ;  was 
he  not  in  jeopardy  every  hour — beset  by  the  nightly  dream  of  cross 

and  flame  ? The  authenticity  of  one  or  two  of  the  documents 

which  compose  our  canon  of  Scripture  was  called  in  question  in 
early  times  (we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  controversy  itself,  that 
has  been  laid  to  sleep  satisfactorily  enough) ;  but  what  argument 
does  Paley  derive  from  this? — ^That  the  existence  of  such  a  con- 
troversy proves  the  authenticity  of  scripture  to  have  been  a  subject 
of  strict  inquiry  in  those  times — that,  where  there  was  any  cause 
to  doubt,  men  doubted ;  and  that  the  books  which  were  received, 
were  only  not  suspected  because  they  were  above  suspicion.  Or, 
to  descend  more  into  particulars — for  the  thing  is  both  important 
and  illustrative  of  Paley's  turn  of  mind, — '  We,  which  are  alive 
and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,' 
says  St.  Paul.  Did  tlie  apostle,  then,  expect  to  live  till  the  Judg- 
ment-day ?  Take  it  so  if  you  will :  suppose  the  words  do  imply 
this  expectation,  then  is  not  this  ample  proof  that  such  language 
was  not  the  production  of  an  age  subsequent  to  St.  Paul  ?  Would 
an  impostor  have  given  such  an  expectation  to  that  apostle  when 
he  was  dead  ;  when,  if  it  had  ever  been  entertained,  the  event  had 
already  discovered  it  to  be  a  mistake  ?  Epaphroditus,  the  friend 
of  Paul, '  is  sick  nigh  unto  death,'  and  Trophimus  '  be  left  at 
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Miletiim  sick  * — would  not  then  Poul  have  cured  them  if  he  could  ? 
It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  so,  if  tlie  jwwer  of  \vorking  mira^ 
cles  had  depended  upon  his  (>%vti  will,  which  he  never  asserts. 
But  would  a  mere  pretender  to  niiracitlous  powers  have  thus  con-» 
feKseil  his  incapacity  ? — VN  ould  he  not  have  spared  a  miracle  on 
such  occasions  ? — \V  ould  any  other  man  than  one  who  felt  he  could 
afford  to  sustain  the  snspicioni  have  started  it,  without  taking  the: 
smallest  pains  either  to  do  it  away  ?  There  are  fourteen  subiicrifi^ 
tions  to  the  several  Epistles  of  St,  Paul,  purporting  to  be  their 
dates,  but  on  very  insufficient  authority.  Now,  on  endeavnuring  to 
verify  the^ie  by  the  contents  of  the  Epistles,  we  shall  iiiid  six  pro- 
bably erroneous  ;  wfmt,  then,  is  our  concUisjitm  ?  That,  where  a 
writer  is  not  guided  by  original  knowk?dge,  mistakes  must  and  will 
creep  in  ;  that^  had  the  whole  vohime  consisted  of  forgeriex,  the 
whole  volume  would  have  been  full  of  similar  blunder?*;  that,  as 
it  is,  lliere  are  more  difficulties  in  these  few  paragraphs  than  in  all 
the  Epistles  together. 

We  trust  that  the  importance  of  these  details  will  excuse  iis» 
It  is  a  ojeat  feature  in  tlie  character  of  Paley's  mind  which  we 
have  been  displaying.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  has 
not  more  handles  tlian  one ;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  con9ei(uence 
to  get  a  habit  of  taking  hold  by  the  best.  I'he  bells  speak  as  wil 
make  them  ;  '  how  many  a  tale  their  music  idU  !'  Hogarth's  indus- 
trious apprentice  might  hear  in  them  that  he  should  be  *  l^ord 
Mayor  of  I^^ndon  ' — the  idle  apprentice  that  he  shouUl  Ijc  hanged 
at  Tyburm  The  1andscup<^  looks  as  we  see  it^  if  wc  go  to  meet 
a  friend,  evTcry  distant  object  assumes  his  shape— 

•  In  great  and  small,  and  round  and  square, 
Tis  Johnny,  Johnny,  everywhere/ 
Crabbed  lover  passed  over  the  very  same  heath  to  his  mistress  and 
from  her;  yet,  as  he  went,  all  was  beauty — as  he  returufd  all  was 
blank.     The  world  does  not  more  surely  provide  different  kinds 
of  food  for  different  animaln,  than  it  furnishes  doubts  to  the  sceptic 
and  hopes  to  the  bebcvcr,  as  he  takes  it.      llie  one,  in  an  hone?*t  \ 
and  good  heart,  pours  out  the  box  of  ointment  on  a  Saviour's  head 
— ^the  other,  in  the  pride  of  lus  philosophy,  only  searches  into  it 
for  a  dead  fly. 

\Vc  have  said  that  Paley  u  to  be  applauded  as  a  writer  on  I 
evidence,  rather  than  as  a  writer  on  morals  ;  not,  however,  that  J 
ihr  Moral   Philosophy  can   be   fairly  charged  with   all  t[*ftt  lia* 
be<Mi   alleged   against  it.      Paley,  vve  apprrhrnd,   never 
intended  to  make  eTpnitntctf  the  rule  of  right  in  lliose  ca^« 
scripture  had  already  spoken  owl— at  leajul,  in  all  such  instamcs, 
he  wouhl  argue  tlial  the  two  rule&  conspired.     Havmg  esiabViii^hedj 
the  authority  of  scripture,  and  it  being  professedly  a  part  of  hill 
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plan  to  lake  Cliristumity  into  account  in  \m  tlhics,  lie  wa«t  too 
good  II  reasonci'  lo  look  deliberately  for  any  other  guide  vvljero 
£«cripture  wai  to  he  had  tor  one.  It  may  be  true  tliut  bomeexpres- 
fiions,  such,  for  instancei  a«^  '  the  utility  of  any  moral  rule  ahne 
it  18  %vhich  constitutes  tlie  obligation  to  it/  are  objectionable,  as 
implying  that  the  principle  of  expediency  is  to  exclude  every  other 
— that  we  are  to  use  it,  not  when  we  are  in  want  of  a  better^  but 
as  Uie  best  we  can  have.  Still  these  may  be  accounted  the  inad- 
vertent expressions  of  a  man  enamoured  of  his  system*  Assuredly 
the  intention  of  Paley  was  simply  this,  to  supply  a  rule  where 
licripture  i»  silent,  or  where  it  is  not  specitic,  or  where  it  is  doubt- 
ful* For  instance,  scripture  declaresi  itself  against  covenant- 
breakers  ;  we  bow  to  the  decision — but  what  is  a  covenant  ?  anil 
what  is  it  to  break  one  ?^ — tins  scripture  does  not  define.  Here, 
therefore,  we  want  a  principle  to  guide  us  before  we  can  apply 
scripture.  W  hat  is  the  principle  ? — Exp<?diency,  says  Paley.  To 
take  unodier  instance  :  scripture  declares  iti>elf  agahist  a  lie ; 
we  allow  the  authority ;  but  '  what  is  trutli  V  may  be  asked  with 
Pilate,  and  surely  williout  any  irreverence.  That  the  term  udniilj* 
of  some  latitude  in  tlie  acceptation  is  evident:  many  of  the  para- 
bles, like  /Esop*s  Fables,  are  probably  fictions,  that  is,  histories 
of  events  which  never  actually  happened,  yet  it  is  clear  that  tliese 
cannot  be  charged  with  falsehood.  What  principle,  then,  is  tu 
decide  us  in  determining  the  offence  against  which  scripture  Uxh 
fixed  its  canon  .'-^Expediency,  again  says  Paley,  *  Kesist  not 
€vil*  is  a  positive  injunction  of  scripture,  yet  from  other  passages 
it  is  certain  that  occasions  there  may  be  where  resistance  is  lawful. 
By  what  principle,  dieu,  are  we  to  draw  the  line  ?  How  is  the 
great  question  to  be  solved  which  has  agitated  the  nations  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world — tlie  point  at  which  the  subject  is  justitied 
in  casting  ofi' his  allegiance.' — Uy  the  principle  of  expediency, 
says  Paley  once  more.  NVlial  we  have  said  may  be  cnougli  to 
show  Ujat  tliere  is  rt>om  for  the  exercise  of  tliis,  or  some  oUier 
principle  of  moral  action,  in  the  afl'airs  of  uieji,  witliout  any  dis- 
paragement of  scripture ;  that  Paley,  in  short,  was  not  fairly  dealt 
with  when  he  was  charged  with  tiubstituting,  for  a  divine  nile,  a 
rule  of  his  own.  The  will  of  God  is  to  be  our  rule  ;  this  he  acl- 
miu*  in  so  many  words,  but  still  there  is  the  diflicully,  how  that 
wdl  l^  to  be  got  at.  Now,  allowing  Paley 's  principle  u(  expe- 
diency to  be  a  legitimate  one^ — of  wliich,  however,  we  shall  give 
our  opinion  by  and  by — ihis  all  must  be  free  to  confess,  that,  in 
the  application  of  his  favourite  theory^  he  ha£$  been  lavish  :  lie  looks 
to  it  far  too  constantly  as  his  key  ;  he  is  apt  to  make  it  the  road 
to  his  object,  not  \^hen  there  is  no  other,  but  when  ajiodier  diere 
hp  and  that,  too^  much  salcr  and  Ic^s  intricate*      No  doubt  this  is 
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the  abuse  of  his  system,  not  the  use  ;  it  delcnniiies  little  or  no- 
tijiiig  as  to  the  value  of  the  nvslem  itself:  a  liobby  may  be  ridijeo 
to  death,  yet  be  a  very  good  hobby  notwitlislaiiding.  Nobody 
could  dis^pute  that  lealhcr  is  a  very  usclid  thing  in  its  way, 
ihougli  it  might  not  be  so  well  to  make  for tillc alio iis  of  it  whib 
5toue  could  be  had*  Tluis,  the  duty  of  observing  the  Sabbath  as 
a  day  of  rest,  Paley  is  disposed  to  fouud  upon  the  eiEpedieocy  cxf 
such  an  institution,  not  upon  any  divine  authority  expressed  ;  and, 
accord higly,  he  lays  out  his  strength  upon  proving  the  expediency* 
Paley  thought  this  ground  enough  for  the  obligation,  and  so  it 
may  be ;  but  we  canuot  help  thinking  that,  had  he  bestowed  equal 
pains  upon  tiie  scriptural  argument,  he  might  have  rested  it  upoa 
otlier  grounds,  and  those  such  as,  on  his  own  principles,  he  ought 
to  base  preferred,  as  being  a  less  equivocal  nuniifcstatiun  of  what 
tlie  Mill  of  God  was  uj>on  the  point  in  question.  We  would  wil- 
lingly give  our  reasons  for  this  assertion,  but  we  are  afraid  that  we 
have  already  counted  somewhat  largely  on  the  theological  appetite 
of  our  readers,  and  we,  Ujcrefore,  in  ttiis  instance,  hold  our  hand. 
The  example,  however,  may  suffice  for  our  immediate  purpose  ; 
which  is  merely  to  show,  that  Paley  sometimes  resorts  to  e^tpediency 
as  the  interpreter  of  God*s  will,  when  a  clearer  knowledge  of  U 
was  to  be  gained  elaewhere  ; — like  the  tailor  of  Laputa,  who  was  so 
much  in  love  with  his  trigunometry,  tliat  he  must  measure  a  man 
for  his  coat  by  it,  though  he  had  a  tape  in  his  pocket  by  which  it 
aiight  have  been  done  witli  half  the  pains  and  double  the  accuracy. 
Hiis,  therefore,  is  certainly  one  practical  e\il  entailed  upon 
Paley  by  his  system,  that,  in  '  rj^  it,  he  is  led  away  from  tlie 
profitable  occupation  of  invt  _  wiiat  may  be  concluded  out 

of  sciipture  (and  how  pregnant  it  Js  with  conclusions,  if  it  be  well 
searched,  our  older  writers  on  casuistry^  can  testily),  and  is  made 
to  direct  his  eflforts,  instead,  to  the  more  ambiguous  search  after  a 
rule  of  right  in  tlie  endless  couse^uences  of  tilings*  We  say  end- 
less consequences ;  and  here  is  another  evil  u  hidi  cleaves  to  Paley*B 
doctrine  of  expeiUi  ucy — i'  i  able  as  a  rule  of  action; 

it  lequiies  a  compass  of  i  ^  hiuuan beijig  posj^esses* 

Liiinite  are  the  cou>  \Uuch  loUow  from  a  single,  and  often 

apparently  a  very  :  _^  rant  circumstjuice,  Paley  hiuiself 
narrowly  escaped  being  a  baker  ^  here  was  a  decision  upon  which 
hung  in  one  scale,  perhaps,  the  immortal  interests  of  thousands^ 
and,  in  the  other,  the  gratitication  of  the  taste  of  the  good  peoplo 
of' '  \ick  for  hot  rolls:  Cromwell  was  near  being  strangled 

tu  ^  11  by  a  monkey;  here  was  diis  wretched  ape  wielding 

lu  hui  paws  the  destinies  of  nations.  Then^  ^^t^r  '*^w  diffcreni 
in  their  kind,  as  well  as  in  dieir  magnitude,  are  tliese  couaequencesi 
from  anytliing  tliat  might  have  been  a  priori  expected.      Heurj 
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the  Eighth  is  smitten  with  the  beauty  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  ;  aud. 
ere  long, 

'  The  Reformation  heams  from  Bulleii's  eyes/ 
Charles  Wesley  refuses  to  gouith  his  wealthy  namesake  to  Ii^elaud, 
and  the  inheritance,  which  would  have  betn  his,  goes  to  build  up 
the  fortunes  of  a  Welleslcy  iujitead  of  a  Wesley;  and  to  this  ilecf- 
sion  of  a  schoolboy  (as  ^Ir»  Soulhey  observes)  Metliodisiu  may 
owe  its  existence^  and  England  its  niilitar)- — and,  we  trust  we  may 
now  add,  it8  ci\il  and  political — glory. 

But  even  had  the  principle  been  more  fitted  for  use  than  it  is 
(and  the  ditticulty  of  haudhngit  is  a  presumption  against  its  betn^ 
intended  as  the  iastrunient  for  our  guidance),  it  is,  in  our  opinion, 
meiaphysicnUy  objectionable.     We  confess  that,  with  our  old  and 
hard-headed  divines,  we  believe  in  such  a  thing  as  a  conscience — ► 
amoral  sense,  a  faculty,  call  it  what  you  will,  whereby  right  is 
approved  and  wrong  condenmed.     We  believe  that  this  is  a  niucli 
more  safe  as  well  as  a  more  ready  monitor  than  any  calculations 
df  ex|iediency.      We  believe  that,  as  tlic  Deity  Ikis  provided  for 
the  welfare  of  our  animal  being,  by  giving  us  animal  senses  to  tell 
Bsof  the  approach  of  danger,  like  repeating  frigates  on  tlie  outside  of 
the  line,  so  has  he  provided  for,  what  was  surely  of  as  much  impor- 
tance, the  welfare  of  our  moral  being,  by  giving  us  this  moral  sense 
to  sound  the  alarm  when  evil  is  at  hand  in  that  quarter.      We 
believe  tliat  this  is,  in  fact,  the  governing  principle  of  the  great 
Inas.s  of  mankind  (such,  we  mean,  as  care  about  morals),  who  arel 
^vholly  incapable  of  balancing  consequences,  and  who,  if  tliey  liuve 
not  this  guide,  have  none.       Witliout  some  such  faculty,  indeed^ 
Vrc  cannot  conceive  how  we  should  be  capable  of  receiving,  esti- 
mating^ and  approving  the  doctrines  of  revelation  itself;  or  how 
there  could  be  any  snch  words  as  right  and  wixjng,  good  and  evil, 
'which  nevertheless  obtain  in  all  nations  and  languages.    Are  Uiere 
then  innate  maxims  of  right  and  wrong?  asks  Paley. — Not  at  alt. 
The  existence  of  instincts  does  not  presuppose,  in  the  animal,  no- 
tions of  those  objects  on  which  instincts  are  to  be  exerted.      A 
duck  in  his  shell  nas  no  notion  of  water,  or  a  swallow  of  a  voyage 
across  the  Adantic.      How  many  thousands  of  women  are  there 
"who  die  without  oflFspriug,  and,  therefore,  without  any  knowledge 
of  a  mother's  feelings,  in  every  one  of  whom  parental  iuslinct 
^ould  have  been  found  strong  as  death,  had  circumstances  called 
it  forth. 

But  if  we  hare  n  sense  of  right  and  ^rrong,  how  is  it  tliat  this 

iseme  ia  so  cupricious  in  its  decisions?  How  i»  it  that  scarcely  any 
two  nations  agree  in  dieir  notions  of  good  and  evil  ?  tliat  scarcely 
any  vice  can  be  named  which  has  not  been  sanctioned  by  public 
opinion  in  one  Gounirj'  or  anotlier  ?  This  argument  proves  too 
much. 
I_ 
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'®uch,— Is  there  then  no  such  thing  as  a  sense  of  taste  naturally 

^Kliued   to  owe  flavour  and  disgusted   at  another — because  tlie 

^Hlies  in  Spain  and  Portugal  like  pipe-clay,  and  Turks  opium,  and 

^Sbliaus  gai  lie  ?     Or,  is  tliere  no  such  thing  as  a  sense  of  httaring, 

fitted  by  nature  to  pronounce  upon  one  set  of  sounds  as  agreeable, 

and  another  as  oflensive,  because  it  may   happen  diat  some  per- 

iwatkB  tliink  the  music  of  a  fox-hound  a  great  ileal  more  delightful 

^■lui  Mademoiselle  Sontag?       Or  (what,  however,  may  perhaps 

^Rinit  of  more  question),  19  there  no  such  thing  as  a  sense  of 

beauty,  distinct  from  associations — because  an  admirer  of  Wilkes^ 

whose  aspect  was  enough   to  frighten  a  horse,  tliought  he  only 

^uinted  as  much  as  was  becoming  ?     It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 

K moral  sense  may  be  perverted,  like  any  other  sense,  anrl  that  it 
ry  coudtantlv  is  perverted ;  we  only  argue  Uiat  it  exists.  Besides, 
in'hai  is  the  fact  w  ith  respect  to  tliis  alleged  confusion  in  die  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  entertained  by  different  nations  ?  is  it  very 
great  after  all  ?  Theft  may  liave  been  applauded  in  Sparta;  but 
has  not  the  fact  been  put  uj>ou  reconl  as  a  monster  in  morals?  is 
knot,  indeed, its  acknowledged  deformity  that  ha8  caused  it  lo  be 
remembered  and  noted  down — as  medical  men  preserve  a  In,sus 
naiunt  in  spirits,  and  take  no  notice  of  nature's  ordinary  handi- 
works ?  We  boldly  appeal  to  the  Traveller's  Club,  whedier  it  is 
ever  u^ual,  on  the  di.scovcry  of  a  new  country,  to  remark,  *  The 
inhabitants  of  tliis  singular  region  love  their  parents  aod  do  not 
knock  them  on  the  head  in  their  old  age  ;  mothers,  moreover, 
(such  is  their  extraordinary  humanity)  nurse  their  own  ofispring, 
and  actually  bear  them  on  their  backs,  or  in  their  arms,  till  diey 
can  walk.  !N  either  young  nor  old  (such  is  the  surprising  patience 
and  jielf-control  of  Uiis  most  interesting  people)  carrv  in  dietr 
pouches  razors  to  cut  their  throats  with,  but  virtuously  endure  the 
ills  of  life  till  disease  or  decay  brings  it  to  a  close*  Finally,  what 
is  very  striking,  every  man's  bow  and  tishing-rod  are  positively 
called  his  own,  and  allowed  so  to  be,  though  we  were  not  able  to 
ascertain,  on  the  strictest  inquiry,  that  they  had  been  secuied  to 
him  by  virtue  of  a  single  act  of  parliament  or  award  of  any  coiurt 
whatsoever.'  Yet,  snrelv,  such  tie.^criptions  as  diis  would  be 
common  enough,  were  there  not  de  fucio  a  tacit  understand- 
ing amongst  mnukinti,  that  a  certain  sense  of  right  and  vuong, 
'which  St.  Paul  (aiid  we  beg  attention  to  this)  calls  *  natural  afftc- 
tion,*  '  the  law  written  in  the  heart,'  the  *  accusing  and  excusing 
conscience,^  is  ever  found  to  guide  all  nations  more  or  less,  M'he- 
tlier  savoge  or  civllisetl,  and  may  be  taken  for  granted  unless  the 
contrary  be  expressed.  Indeed,  the  administration  of  justice  in  all 
countries  goes  upon  this  principle.      The  law  alwajs  presumes, 
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even  in  cases  of  life  and  deadi,  that  a  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrongs  to  a  considerable  degree,  falls  to  the  lot  of  every  maa, 
whatever  his  condition,  or  opportunities,  or  calling,  A  govern- 
ment never  thinks  it  necessary  to  send  to  every  individual  in  the 
stale  to  tell  him  that,  if  he  steals,  or  injures  his  neighbour's  goods, 
or  does  violence  to  his  person,  he  will  be  puniiihed :    it  takes  for 

Srsntcd  that  every  man  iti  die  empire  know*  that  such  conduct 
eservcs  punishment,  and  it  punishes  him  accordingly;  no  one 
dreaming,  meamvhilc,  that  there  was  any  hardship  in  the  case,  or 
that  the  ignorance  of  the  oflcnder,  as  to  what  was  right  and  wrong, 
ought  to  be  held  as  his  excuse. 

Whil^jt  we  were  ruminating  upon  this  point,  Ilishop  Heber's 
Journal  fell  into  our  hynds ;  and,  amougsl  the  many  delightful 
images  there  to  he  found — for  it  is  full  of  them— nolldng  struck 
tis  more  forcibly  than  the  proofs  it  gives  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  j>ense  as  this  we  have  been  contending  for,  even  amongst 
the  most  depraved  of  our  species.  Fallen,  fallen  ns  the  poor 
Hindoo  is  in  the  scale  of  rreatiou — a  liar  and  die  worshipper  of  a 
lie — abomination-nursed — leaving  hia  brother  to  perish  by  llie  way- 
side, and  not  even  robbing  Uie  vulture  of  \m  boneiv — ^still,  all  de- 
filed as  he  is,  let  him  but  hear  a  sentiment  of  natural  mercy,  ar 
^*ustice,  or  pity,  drop  from  the  lip  of  the  kind-luarted  Bishop, 
lowbi  it  unused  to  siucb  appeals,  and  how  suddenly  and  surpris- 
ingly i:*  it  echoed  back  from  the  God  within  him :  what  a  hearty 
*  good,  good,*  bursts  foith  from  the  voicu  of  his  better  nature, 
dumb  though  it  had  been,  ns  the  son  of  Crcesus  or  the  Samian 
wrestler,  till  this  accident  gave  it  a  to!»gue.  Or  to  take  a  more 
familiar  and  homely  example — what  a  volley  of  applause  isMUes 
from  the  one-shilling  galleiy  of  a  theatre,  filled,  as  it  probably  is  at 
the  moment,  with  the  most  abandoned  part  of  a  licentious  popu- 
lace, whenever  any  virtuous  sentiment,  any  one  of  those  ancient 
and  approved  g7*/;maf,  so  famjliar  to  die  mouth  of  Joseph  Surface, 
happens  to  be  uttered. 

*  Virtutem  ndeant  intahescantque  relictii,' 
was  tliought  by  the  satyri^t  the  heaviest  curse  he  could  imprecate 
upon   the  oppressor's  head  ;  so   lovely  in   its  own  shape  did  he 
reckon  virtue  to  be,  and  so  kocn  tbe  remorse  for  having  a  ban* 
dotted  it^ 

Men,  therefore,  ki^ep  tlieir  word  (to  taku  Paley's  own  case) 
Kirnply  because  it  is  righf  to  do  so*  They  feel  it  is  right,  and  ask 
no  futther  «juestions.     f '  nee  carri*       *         widi  it  its  own 

audiority— its    own    cr*  The   •  appetites    may 

^ rebel  against   it,  but  ihoy  ttri?  aware  that  u  is  rebellion.     Tliis 
nobler  part  is  still  ailmitted  to  be  sovereign  de  jure,     I  see  and 
reverence 
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reverence  tlie  better,  and  follow  the  worse.  All  experience  con* 
sfirms  the  truth  of  our  position.  Tt  is  acknowledged  even  by 
ritftsutsts  themselves,  by  BUliop  Taylor,  for  instance^  though  their 
eraft  would  rather  sufler  by  the  confession,  that  in  cases  of  duty 
first  thoughts  arc  generally  best — that  deliberation  commonly  per- 
plexes, often  misleads^  Vet,  on  Falcy*»  principle,  the  reverse  of 
all  this  ought  to  happen,  for  who  can  imagine  that  a  prospective 
view  of  the  probable  consequences  of  an  action  (and  this  is  what 
supplies  the  rule)  can  be  the  af)atr  of  u  moment?  It  v^ould  be  as 
reasonable  to  expect  one  of  De  Moivre's  Problems  on  Chances 
to  be  solved  by  intuition.  And  here  we  are  led  to  another  remark, 
tchich  may  at  once  serve  for  an  objection  to  expediency  as  a  rule 
of  conduct,  and  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  moral  sense.  Half 
the  good  offices  of  life  are  required  at  a  moment's  warning.  To 
put  an  extreme  case  :■ — I  see  a  man  in  the  act  of  drowning  ;  I 
cannot  rescue  him  but  at  some  risk ;  what  does  expediency  dic- 
tate ?  Perhaps  the  man's  life  is  not  worth  so  much  to  society  as 
mine;  perhaj)s  he  is  a  good  man,  and  therefore  death  will  be  only 
a  gain  to  liim  ;  perhaps  I  am  not  so,  and  therefore  cajmot  afford 
to  die  or  run  the  chance  of  it ;  perhaps  the  Peverse  of  all  this  may 
be  true ;  or,  perhaps  tlie  several  particuhuTs  on  which  my  conduct 
is  to  be  regulated  in  this  matter  may  so  clash  as  to  neutralise  one 
anotlier  and  leave  me  in  suspense.  Meanwhile  one  thing  is  pretty 
clear,  that  the  wivtch  in  the  water  is  drowned  some  half  hour  or 
more,  before  my  philosophy  on  the  bank  has  come  to  the  conclu' 
sion  that  it  Is  expedient,  and  therefore  right,  to  jump  in  and  save 
him.  What  would  be  the  worth  of  such  a  principle  in  the  actual 
affairs  of  this  world  ?  We  do  not  now  put  it  on  its  uncertainty, 
on  the  errors  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  the  process  of  applying 
it ;  we  only  say,  that  it  is  too  slow  and  halting  a  principle  to  be  of 
any  practical  use  in  half  the  cases  where  it  would  be  culled  in. 
Wc  should  have  a  stammering  captain  to  manoeuvre  a  rt^grmeut  of 
sharp-shooters.  No  doubt  the  fact  is,  that  the  law  of  expediency 
is  that  by  which  great  numbers  do  regulate  their  conduct,  and  that 
ID  spite  of  this  the  world  is  not  quite  out  of  joint,  as  might  be 
expected,  if  that  principle  were  so  very  noxious :  yet  we  arc  old- 
fashiomd  enough  to  think  willi  Uncle  Toby  (when  asked  by  Trim 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  churchmen  had  so  nmeh  to  do  with 
die  making  of  gunpowder)  that  an  over*ruling  Providence  ran 
bring  good  out  of  any  thing.  Wc  are  ald-fa^Hiioned  enough  to 
think  that  such  a  Providence  '  does  shape  our  purposes,  rough  hew 
them  how  we  will  ;*  and  that  when  it  was  declared  to  be  *  cTpodient 
that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,*  God  did  make  it  turn 
out  so,  Mickrd  as  Mas  the  heart,  and  base  as  were  die  motives, 
lliat  urged  limt  expediency.     IS  or  perliaps  are  there  many  coik-' 
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sidentions  fitted  to  impress  us  with  a  higher  notion  of  the  re^ 
sources  of  die  Deity,  than  that  whilst  man,  as  a  free-agent,  is  per* 
petually  thwarting  his  schemes  (as  one  might  suppose),  He  is  still 
able  so  to  over-rule  affairs  as  to  work  up  &ese  very  errors  into  die 
web  of  His  *  universal  plan,'  without  the  smallest  appearance  of 
a  botch  or  a  blunder.     But  this  by  the  way. 

We  must  not  conclude  our  paper  without  noticing  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  class  Paley  with  the  Socinians  in  doc- 
trines, and  with  the  Whigs  in  politics;  more  especially  as  die 
new  sermons,  published  in  the  present  edition  of  his  works,  throw 
some  little  additional  light  on  the  former  question,  and  the  new 
Life  on  the  latter.  We  are  not,  indeed,  very  careful  to  argue  in 
this  matter ;  for,  as  we  have  already  said,  if  we  be  idolaters  of 
Paley,  it  is  simply  of  Paley  as  a  writer  of  Evidences,  not  as  a 
moralist,  not  as  a  doctor,  not  as  a  politician.  Let,  however,  justice 
be  done  him.  Unfair  advantage  has  been  taken  of  particular 
expressions  incidentally  used  by  him.  More  it  seems  was  meant 
by  them  than  met  the  ear.  He  could  not  let  fall,  to  be  sure,  a 
word  or  two  at  random,  mere  sfrea  tmpozyrx.  Thus,  for  instance, 
he  speaks  of  *  the  excellent  Hoadley,'  and  many  have  been  the 
inferences  to  which  this  has  given  rise.  But  when  and  where 
does  the  phrase  occur  ?  In  a  short  treatise  of  which  he  was  after- 
wards ashamed,  (for  he  never  acknowledged  it,  and  did  not  abide 
by  its  principles)  written  by  him,  we  will  not  say  when  a  boy,  but 
when  a  young  man,  and  full  of  a  young  man's  faults  ;  in  defence, 
too,  of  a  Law,  a  name  which  with  reason  he  loved  and  honoured* 
What,  then,  could  be  more  natural,  or  more  excusable,  than  that 
taking  the  low-church  side  on  the  subject  of  subscription,  as  he 
was  thus  led  to  do,  he  should  bestow  a  word  of  unfledged  eulogy 
on  the  great  champion  of  the  low-church  party,  merely  in  his 
character  of  champion,  for  it  was  upon  no  doctrinal  point,  after 
all,  that  he  sung  the  praises  of  Hoadley.  But  if  it  be  meant  to 
say  diat  in  his  mature  years  Paley's  doctrines  and  those  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor  were  alike,  that  we  deny.  Not,  indeed,  that 
the  Bishop  is  to  be  confounded  with  the  Socinian  of  the  present 
day — they  are  wide  enough  asunder ;  but  Paley  was  vastly  feirther 
from  him  still.  Thus  we  are  scarcely  acquainted  with  any  divine^ 
not  a  professed  Calvinist,  who  rates  the  moral  powers  and  per- 
fections of  our  nature  more  meanly  than  Paley.  We  hear 
from  him  of  the  *  deep,  unfeigned,  heart-piercing,  heart-sinking 
sorrow  of  confession  and  penitence  ;'  of  *  imperfection  cleaving  to 
every  part  of  our  conduct ;'  of  *  our  sins  being  more  than  enough 
to  humble  us  to  the  earth  on  the  ground  of  tnm^.'  These  sen- 
timents (which  are  not  at  all  in  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Hoadley)  are 
not  uttered  by  chance;  they  are  the  burthen  of  whole  sermooSf 
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ajid  of  many  of  tljeni.  Now  tliis  is  a  cardinal  question,  for  upon 
it  hangs  almost  all  the  Sociniaii  conlroversy.  lint  repentance 
alooe^  it  may  be  stUI  said,  is  enough  to  blot  out  these  offences, 

EDy  as  they  may  be,  from  the  raind  of  the  Deity.  Paley,  how 
r,  (iocs  not  say  so ;  on  the  contrary,  a  whole  sermon  (oiie  of 
se  now  puhliHiied  for  the  first  time)  is*  taken  up  with  proving 
tbe  italural  inrfficacy  of  repentance  even  to  expiate  the  sin,  much 
less  to  procure  the  reward.  But  from  these  premises  tlie  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  follows  as  a  thing  of  course,  and  accordingly  it 
is  vdmowledged  by  Paley  in  words  as  explicit  as  words  can  be  ;  it 
^^■ALbe  ilhigieal,  indeed,  to  deny  it,  unless  he  were  prepared  to 
^^^BUuit  mankind  were  to  be  left  to  perish* 

*  Something  beyond  ourselves  is  the  cause  of  our  salvation,  is  want-* 
in;  wording  to  the  sound  principles  of  natural  religion.    When 

i\'  Scripture  of  the  free  mercy  of  God  enacted  towarrls  us  by 

tht'  i^t  --J  ;ind  suffering:?  of  Jesus  Christ,  then  we  read  of  a  cause  be* 
^ni  u  .i^elves,  and  that  is  the  very  thing  which  was  wanted  to  us.' 


^  Clirist  IS  the  iiistniment  of  salvation  to  all  who  are  saved.     The 

lient  Jew,  the  virtuous  heathen,  are  saved  through  him.     They  do 

not  know  this,  nor  is  it  necessary  they  should,  though  it  may  be  true 
in  feet,* 

But  it  is  a  waste  of  words  to  vindicate  Paley  upoi^  this  bead. 
The  thing  admits  of  no  dispute. 

Then,  the  Tliird  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  spoken  of  by  him  as 

^L  real,  efficient,  powerful,  active  Beiiigt'    {Sgi,  xxx.)  whose  co- 

H|ierat]oQ  is  essential  to  the  conviction,  conversion,  and  mural  wel* 

^pie  of  man  ;  whose  aid  is  to  be  souglit  by  prayer,  '  by  constant  and 

pecidiar  prayer.'     For  tlm,  again,  in  a  duty  on  which  Paley  in- 

nbts  with  m  much  emphasis,  witli  as  reverential  a  sense  of  its 

Biptiure  and  cfficiicy,  as  ahuost  any  writer  widi  whom  we  are  ac^ 

^painted.      But  it  is  said  that  Paley  makes  no  explicit  declaration 

^Bour  Lord's  divinity.     Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is 

^nte  characteristic  of  him  to  understate  his  argument.     No  one 

can  rcaii  his  writings,  and  not  have  this  observation  forced  u|>oa 

him  nuuiberlc»ss  times.     Indeed,  he  expressly  avows  the  practice, 

and  defiuids  it  in  one  of  his  ijcrmons  before  tlie  Cniversity,  (Ser. 

tVf>l.  vii,)     It  is  the  practice  of  many  great  masters  of  the  art  of 
soning,  of  uone  more  than  Bishop  liutler.    Now,  we  constantly 
find  Paley  speaking  of  Christ  as  *  die  divine  founder  of  our  reli- 
*  89  *  from  the  beginning/  as  '  before  Abraham,*  as  *  possess* 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was/   'da  *  united  with 
I  jDei^>  so  as  no  otlier  Person  is  uaited|'  (Sen  xx.  vol.  vi,)   And 

in 
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1X1  one  instance,  (whether  the  language  be  his  own  actiiall}^  or 
only  virtually^  from  having  been  preached  by  him>,  ns 
'  m  his  death,  exciting  nil  nature   to  sympathise  with   ht?r  exiJinnec 
Lord,  and  when  he  could  have  summoned  the  host  of  heaven  to  Im  aid, 
yielding  up  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin.* — Life,  p.  99, 

This  last  is  surely  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Godhead  of  the 
Son;  and  even  the  former  expressions,  when  coupled  with  the 
consideration  we  have  named,  imply,  we  think,  tli.tt  he  who  as- 
ierted  so  much  believed  more;  indeed,  upon  any  other  supjwsi- 
tion,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  him  to  escape  from  the  doctrine  of 
a  plurality  of  Gods, 

But,  after  all,  the  department  of  Theology  with  which  alone 
Paley  was  thoroughly  conversant,  was  tfie  Evidences,  lie  had 
not  die  necessary  qualifications  for  a  com|)!ete  investigation  of  the 
docirinffSf  ami  he  know  it.  The  former  was  tlie  circle  wjdiiti 
wliich  alone  he  chose  to  walk,  in  all  the  llieologicul  works  which 
he  deliberately  published.  By  these  let  him  be  judged.  Thus, 
in  order  to  examine  the  qucsliou  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  a  know- 
ledge of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  was  of  tlie  very  first  imporlauoe. 
The  Apostles  must  have  had  an  opinion  upon  a  subject  so  serious, 
(we  lliink,  indeed,  tliey  express  it  clearly  enough), — ^it  was  not 
likely  that  they  would  leave  their  immediate  successors  in  igno* 
ranee  of  that  opinion ;  or  that  ther^e,  in  their  turn,  wouhl  fail  to 
dt liver  it  to  those  who  came  next.  What  their  opinion  was  is 
ahown  to  demouslruliou  by  Bishop  Bull,  by  Bishop  Horsley,  and 
in  a  recent  work,  of  a  modesty  and  learning  wortliy  the  best  ages  of 
our  church,  by  Mr.  Burton,  in  his  'Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Ni- 
cene  F'fithers  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ,*  Paley,  however,  was 
nil  'I'd  Willi  the  Fathers,  at  least,  he  had   no  further  ac- 

Qii  with   them  than  what  was  afforded   liim   by  J.ardner. 

Such  as  It  was,  he  no  doubt  turned  it  to  great  account  in  his  own 
province;  but  liiat  pmvir»re,  as  we  ha\'e  said,  was  not  the  dt>ctrines 
of  Scripture,  Had  Paley,  at  his  death,  ordereil  all  liis  unpub- 
lished papers  to  be  burnt,  there  wouhl  have  lR»en  little  suspicion 
of  his  orthodoxy;  for  it  i%  chiefly  grounded  on  the  negative  evi- 
dence extorted  from  his  sermons.  As  it  is,  there  is  little  besides 
fluspicton ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  something  unge- 
cerouii  to  the  memory  of  the  Prophet  who  is  gone,  (how  great  a 
one,  will  not  be  fully  known  till  tlie  day  of  account  shall  disclose 
the  numbers  that  o\\^  to  him  *  iheir  o«ni  selvei»/)  to  fix  an  ob- 
noxious opinion  upon  him,  on  the  authority  of  poHthumous  docu- 
ments, and  to  piek  holt  s  in  the  mantle  which  lie  left  behind  him 
tn  his  haste,  Un  the  nhule,  this,  we  think,  has  been  jiroved, — iJiat 
he  was  notliilig  hkc  a  uifMhrn   Soritilsm  :   thiit  he  was,   at  le:ist, 
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elliing  more  than  an  ancient  A  nan;  but  that  the  precise  shade 
is  creed  cannot  be  determined  by  lu*,  and,  perhaps,  had  not 
been  delennined  by  himself, 

*  A  Mord  upon  the  pnhtics  of  Paley*     We  have  already  hinted 
tliat  the  Life  of  him,  by  liis  son,  prefixed  to  these  vohrmes,  m  ill  tciul 
lo  set  the  public  right  npon  this  point.     It  was  not  easy,  indeed, 
to  believe  that  he  was  the  political  priest  which  his  Hberal  biogra- 
pher makes  him — actuated,  we  are  sure,  by  no  intention  to  mis- 
tid,    but   simply    by    the   natural   disposition    of  all  polemical 
srsons  to  lay  claim  to  a  respectable  name.     Paley  took   iu   his 
lUy    newspaper,  (a  ministerial  one  by   the    bye,)  read  it    with 
idity,    a5    people   in    tlie    country   are    apt  to  do,    and   made 
a  vernacular    comment   or  two    upon    the    state   questions   that 
chanced  to  be  uppermost,  at  the  club  in  the  evening  betwixt  tlie 
deals,  much  more  concerned  as  to  whether  he  should  cut  the  king 
lb«n  wliether  the  king  would  cut  him,  and  as  little  dreaming  that 
be  wa&  a  politician,  as  Sganarelle,  the  fagot-maker,  dreamed  diat 
was  a  doctor  of  phyj^ic*     What,  then,  would  have  beeu   his 
rprise  lo  find  himself  held  up  to  posterity  in  the  character  of  a 
vout  Whig,  somewhat  embarrassed,  indeed,  by  his  profeiision, 
in  his  heart  a  dctemiincd  opponent  of  restrictions  iu  church 
state;  and  even  unwilling  to  accept  the  Mastership  of  Jesus 
allege,  Cambridge,  from  a  couvictiou  tlial  he  should  not  be  able 
f  keep  in  with  Pitt  for  a  month!     Has  a  Master  of  Jesus  Col- 
ge  so  much  to  do  with  the  prime-minister  of  the  day,  and  are  the 
fncermof  that  learned  body,  iu  addition  to  his  other  troubles,  the 
subject  of  so  much  of  a  premier's  official  solicitude  1     Paley  talks^ 
^Lis  tnie,  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  being  the  same  as  the  divine 
^Kht  of  constables ;  and  puts  tlie  case  of  the  tlock  of  pigeons  striv^ 
mg  to  gather  corn  for  one,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  weakest  of  them 
all,  iu  a  manner,  for  aught  we  know,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
Whig;  but  if  these  passages,  and  a  few  others  such  us  these,  are 
adduced  as  fair  samples  {medio  ex  (tcerva)  of  Paley 's  pohtics,  tlie 
spirit  he  was  of  is  not  perceived.     It  was  not  the  humour  of 
^■e  man  to  wrap  up  his    propositions   in    cotton  wool,   oilier- 
^Kse  how  little   could  have   been  made  of  cither  of  lliese  for- 
^fidable  bug-bears.     Suppose  he  bad  said  that  he  did  not  hold 
^■e  doctrine  of  divine  right,  nevertheless  that  he  submitted  to 
every  ordinance  of  man,  whether  to   the  king,  as  suprenie,  or  to 
the  constable,  as  appointed  by  the  king — what  would  have  been 
alleged  then  ?     Or   suppose  he  had  said   that  the  extremely  un- 
Dual    division    of  property  has    a    very  unnatural  aspect— that 
must  be  some  very  great  good  resulting  from  it,*  to  justify 
state  in  securing  to  one  subject  half  a  county  and  to  another 
rpc  Jialf-a-crown ;  and  then  suppose  (as  he  actually  docs)  he 
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had  gone  on  to  show  that  there  really  was  such  a  good — what 
would  have  been  said  then  ?     Indeed  a  desire  to  recur  to  first 
principles  in  practice,  or  to  stir  the  foundations  of  society,  was  mm 
alien  from  the  nature  of  Paley  as  anydiing  we  can  imagine.     He 
had  a  great  deal  too  much  of  the  epicurean  in  him  for  any  sttdr 
exploits.     He  was  apt  to  think  (perhaps  too  apt)  all  well  that 
ended  well.     The  construction  of  the  House  of  Commons  may 
be    open  to  a  diousand   objections ; — Paley  was   not  blind  to 
them,  nor  are  we  :  indeed  we  know  ifew  sights  more  lamentablj 
ludicrous  than  an  election.     Let  a  stranger  be  introduced,  for  the 
first  time,  to  such  a  scene^ — ^let  him  be  shown  a  multitude  of  m^i* 
reeling  about  the  streets  of  a  borough-town,  fighting  ^nathin  an 
inch  of  their  lives,  smashing  windows  at  the  Black  Bear,  or  where 
*  High  in  the  street,  o'erlooking  all  the  place. 
The  Rampant  Lion  shows  his  kingly  face.' 
and  yelling  like  those  animals  in    Exeter  'Change    at    supper 
time  ;  and  then  let  him  be  told  that  these  worthies  are  choosing 
the  senate  of  England — persons  to  make  the  laws  that  are  to 
bind  them  and  dieir  children,  property,  limb,  and  life,  and  he 
would  certainly  think  the   process  unpropitious.     Yet,  in  spite 
of  it  all,  a  number  of  individuals  are  thus  collected,  who  transact 
the  business  of  the  nation,  and  represent  its  various  interests  tole- 
rably well.     The  machinery  is  hideous,  but  it  produces  not  a 
bad  article,  and  with  this  Paley  is  satisfied. — The  House  of  Lords, 
again,  is  composed,  in  a  great  degree,  of  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  courtiers,  ecclesiastics,  young  men  of  one  and  twenty, 
and  country  gentlemen,  occupied  in  the  care  of  their  farms,  their 
studs,  or  their  game.     This  description  does  not  include  all,  but 
very  many  of  the  members.     What  should  qualify  such  an  assem- 
bly for  being  the  court  of  last  appeal  in  the  gravest  and  most 
intricate  causes  ?     Paley  is  well  aware  of  the  apparent  anomaly ; 
the  machinery  looks  unpromising,  but  still  it  works  well ;   and 
again  he  is  content.     A  standing-army  is  the  bye-word  of  every 
liberal  politician ;  it  is  a  ready  instrument  of  oppression  in  the 
hands  of  an  arbitrary  government,  and  may  stifle  the  voice  of  law 
and  reason — inter  arma  toga  silet.     Paley,  of  course,  perceives 
all  this,  but  he  believes  that  a  certain  quantity  of  military  Strength 
is  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  commonwealth,  and  he 
tfiinks  one  good  soldier  and  two  industrious  peasants  better  than 
three  raw  militiamen,  too  clownish  to  drill  men,  and  too  militaiy 
to  drill  turnips.     The  machinery,  he  will  allow,  is  dangerous, 
but  again  it  works  well ;  and  again  Paley  is  pleased.     It  need  not 
be  denied,  that  he  now  and  then  puts  forth  a  bold  dictum,  which 
artles  for  a     moment — but  only  let  us  hear  him  out.     The  sting 
of  Paley's  chapters  is  mnch  more  <rften  in  die  head  than  the  tail. 

He 


siofi  lliat  little  justified  his  praise.  Then  his  *  enlarged  view,*  if 
he  had  ever  entertained  it  in  his  closet,  narrowed  surprisingly^ 
and  well  it  might.  We  do  not  dispute,  that  in  the  ohnoxiuus 
pasiJsages  of  his  Moral  Philosophy  to  which  we  have  referrftl,  and 
in  others  like  to  them,  Paley  may  seem  to  treat  princes  and 
potentates  witli  less  ceremony  than  is  their  due.  Bui  in  all  this, 
we  are  persuaded,  there  was  no  mean  jealousy  of  high  station  at 
\iork,  much  less  anything  like  studied  insult  intended.  It  was 
the  Sabine  simplicity  of  Paley-s  mind,  which  quite  unfitted  him 
for  being  a  respecter  of  persons.  The  pomp,  the  cirrumstance, 
the  chivalry  of  rank  were  lost  upon  him.  He  had  a  touch  in 
him  of  Peter  Bell, — 

*  A  primrose  on  the  river's  brim, 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 

And  jt  was  nothing  more.* 

When  the  idea  of  a  king  presented  itself  to  Paley,  it  was  merely 
tlial  of  an  individual  invested  witli  great  substantial  power,  to  be 
welded  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  Crown  and  sceptre,  beef- 
eaters, state-coaches  ami  guardsmen,  tlie  trappings,  in  short,  of 
royalty,  did  not  enter  in  us  Licmeuls.  Not  that  he  afFecled  con- 
tempt of  such  matters,  fur  he  knew  human  nature  too  well  to 
think  that  they  were  to  be  despised  ;  but  tliey  were  not  the 
matters  to  make  any  impression  on  his  mind  ;  to  use  an  engra- 
Ter*8  phrase,  they  would  noihifc.  He  prctiches  before  the  judges 
and  grand  jury — wigs,  trumpets,  javelins,  white  wands,  all  vanish 
at  once,  and  he  sees  nothing  before  him  but  a  set  of  fallible  men. 
Called  upon  by  their  country  to  rule  with  diligence;  and  he  sug- 
gests to  them  the  true  principle,  and  exhorts  them  faitlifully  with 
all  his  power.  He  delivers  another  sermon  to  the  younger 
clergy  :— he  is  nothing  moved  by  the  gowns,  cassocks,  and  cleri- 
cal appanitus  which  ofllr  themselves  to  his  eye ;  all  he  can  find 
is  an  assembly  of  men  of  like  passions  as  others,  and  with  some 
temptations  of  their  own,  needing  admonition;  and  admonition 
he  gives  them,  with  a  hearty  good- will  not  to  be  mistaken  : — 
*^  Mimic  not  the  vices  of  higher  life,  hunt  not  after  great  ac- 
quaintance ;*  *  be  sober,  be  chaste  ;'  *  keep  out  of  public-houses;* 
*  Icam  to  live  alone;*  *  divide  your  seriuous  into  lieads^ — it  nmj 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  hands  of  a  master;  in  yours,  Uie  want 
of  it  will  produce  a  bewildered  rhapj<*;dy.'  These  arc  very 
faomely  maxims,  and  convened  in  very  homely  phrases,  yet  there 

t~  i$  no  asAumiJtiun  of  authority  in  it  all,   no  desire  to  give  offence, 

ao  actimony,  no  t«usp»ciou  of  the  charnrter  of  his  hearers.  It 
t^aii  simpi}  the  plain  speech  of  a  singk*-ht  aiti  d  man,  eajntst  in 
fat»  calling,  looking  upon  different  stations  as  merely  bringing 
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m  all;  ami,  indeed,  making  so  little  accouiit  of  artificial  His- 
tinctioiis,  that  wlielher  \m  congregation  were  genllu  or  sinmle, 
peasauU  or  prebendfi,  city  or  village,  Paley  wouKl  give  them  the 
very  same  sermon  in  the  ver>*  same  words.  Let  us  not  make  him 
a  politician  against  his  will,  and  against  the  general  evidence  of 
hij  life  and  pursuits.  In  \m  serious  hours  he  was  occupied,  abun- 
dantly occupied,  in  concerns  for  a  clergyman  more  appropriate, 
and  for  any  man  more  weighty, 

*  He  never  seemed  to  know,*  says  his  son,  *  that  he  deserved  the 
name  of  a  politician,  and  would  prubably  have  been  equally  amused  at 
the  grave  attempts  made  to  draw  him  into,  or  \nthdra\v  liim  from  any 
fioliiicai  bias/ — Life,  p,  191. 

He  would  employ  himself  in  his  Natural  Theology,  and  then 
gather  his  peas  for  dinner,  very  likely  gathering  some  hint  for  his 
work  at  the  same  time.  He  would  converse  with  his  classical 
neighbour,  Mr.  Yates,  or  he  would  reply  to  his  invitati*m  that  he 
could  not  come,  for  that  he  was  busy  knitting.  He  wouhl  station 
biuisetf  at  his  garden  wall,  which  o%erhung  the  river,  and  watch 
the  progress  of  a  cast-iron  bridge  in  building,  asking  questions  of 
the  architect,  and  carefully  examining  every  pin  and  screw  with 
which  it  was  put  together.  He  would  loiter  along  a  river,  with 
hU  angle-rod,  musing  upon  what  he  supposed  to  pass  in  the  mind 

ta  pike  when  he  bit,  and  when  he  refused  to  bite ;  or  he  W'Ould 
ind  by  the  sea-side,  and  speculate  upon  what  a  young  shrimp 
uld  mean  by  jumping  in  the  sun. 
*  With  the  handle  of  las  stick  in  his  mouth,  he  would  move  about 
his  garden  in  a  short  hurried  step,  now  stopping  to  contemplate  a  but- 
^^fly,  a  Aower,  or  a  snail,  and  now  earnestly  engaged  in  some  new 
^kangement  of  his  flower-pots.' 

^le  would  take  from  bis  own  table  to  his  study  the  back-bone 
of  a  hare  or  a  fish's  head ;  and  he  v\ould  pull  out  of  his  pocket, 
after  a  walk,  a  plant  or  stone  to  be  matle  tributary  to  an  argument. 
His  manuscripts  were  as  motley  as  his  occupations ;  the  workshop 
of  a  raind  ever  on  the  alert :  evidences  mixed  up  with  memoran- 
dums for  his  will ;  an  interesting  discussion  brought  to  an  untimely 
end  by  the  hiring  of  servants,  the  letting  of  fields,  sending  his  boys 

II school,  reproving  the  refractory  members  of  an  hospital;  here 
bedication,  there  one  of  his  children's  exercises — in  another  place 
Breceipt  for  cheap  soup.  He  would  amuse  his  fireside  by  family 
feecdotes : — ^how  one  of  his  ancestors  (and  he  was  praised  as  a 
lltern  of  perseverance)  separated  two  pounds  of  white  and  black 
fepper  which  had  been  accidentally  mixed^ — '  pnftens  pulverisj 
e  might  truly  have  added;  and  how,  when  the  Paley  artns  were 
wanted,  recourse  was  had  to  a  family  tankard  which  was  supposed 
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•to  bear  them,  but  ^hich  he  always  took  a  malicious  pleasure  ia 
insistiog  had  been  bought  at  a  sale— 

*  HflBC  est 

Vita  solutorum  miserft  ambitione  gravique  ;* 

the  life  of  a  man  far  more  happily  employed  than  in  the  compq* 
Bition  of  political  pamphlets,  or  in  the  nurture  of  political  discon- 
tent. .  Nay,  when  his  friend  Mr.  Carlyle  is  about  going  out  with 
Lord  Elgin  to  Constantiuople,  the  very  head-quarters  of  despotism^ 
Mre  do  not  perceive,  amongst  the  multitude  of  most  characteristic 
hints  and  queries  which  Paley  addresses  to  him,  a  single  ftiiig  at 
the  Turk,  or  a  single  hope  expressed  that  the  day  was  not  very 
far  distant  when  the  Cossacks  would  be  permitted  to  erect  the 
standard  of  liberty  in  his  capital. 

*  I  will  do  your  visitation  for  you  (Mr.  Carlyle  was  chancellor  of  the 
diocese),  in  case  of  your  absence,  with  the  greatest  pleasure — ^it  is 
neither  a  difficulty  nor  a  favour. 

'  Observanda — 1.  Compare  every  thing  with  English  and  Cumber* 
land  scenery:  e.  g.,  rivers  with  Eden,  groves  with  Corby,  mountains 
with  Skiddaw ;  your  sensations  of  buUdmgs,  streets,  persons,  &c.  &c.; 

e,  g.,  whether  the  Mufti  be  like  Dr. ,  the  Grand  Seignbr^ 

Mr. . 

^  2.  Give  us  one  day  at  Constantinople  minutely  from  morning  to 
night — what  you  do,  see,  eat,  and  hear. 

*  3.  Let  us  know  what  the  common  people  have  to  dinner ;  get,  if 
you  can,  a  peasant's  actual  dinner  and  bottle  :  for  instance,  if  you  see 
a  man  working  in  the  fields,  call  to  him  to  bring  the  dinner  he  has 
with  him,  and  describe  it  minutely. 

•  ♦  ♦  «  «  » 

*  4.  The  diversions  of  the  common  people ;  whether  they  seem  to 
enjoy  their  amusements,  and  be  happy,  and  sport,  and  laugh ;  farm- 
houses, or  any  thing  answering  to  them,  and  of  what  kind ;  same  of 
public-houses,  roads. 

^  5.  Their  shops ;  how  you  get  your  breeches  mended,  or  things 
done  for  you,  and  how  (L  e.  well  or  ill  done)  ;  whether  you  see  the 
tailor,  converse  with  him,  &c. 

^  6.  Get  into  the  inside  of  a  cottage ;  describe  furniturs>  utensils* 
what  you  find  actually  doing. 

'  All  the  stipulations  I  make  with  you  for  doing  your  visitation  is, 
that  you  come  over  to  Wearmouth  soon  after  your  return,  for  you  will 
be  very  entertaining  between  truth  and  lying.  I  have  a  notwn  you 
will  find  books,  but  in  great  confusion  as  to  catalogues,  classing,  4*c. 

*  7.  Describe  minutely  how  you  pass  one  day  on  ship-board  ;  learn 
to  take  and  apply  lunar,  or  other  observatkns,  and  how  the  midship* 
men,  &c.  do  it. 

*  6.  What  sort  of  fish  you  get,  and  how  dressed.  I  should  think 
your  business  would  be  to  mak0  yourself  master  of  the  middle  Greek. 
My  compliments  to  Buonaparte,  if  you  meet  with  him,  which  I  think 

is 
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fB  very  likely.     Pick  up  little  articles  cif  dress,  tools,  furmture,  e&pe* 
~'illy  from  low  life — a^^  aa  actual  smock,  &c, 
'  9.  What  they  talk  about ;  corajiaiiy. 

*  10.  Describe  your  impression  upon  first  se^g  things  ;  upon 
catching  the  first  view  of  Constantinople ;  the  novelties  of  the  first 
day  you  pass  there. 

*  In  all  countries  and  climates,  nations  and  languages,  cany  with 
■Qu  the  best  wishes  of,  dear  Carlylc» 

'  Your  affectionate  friend^ 

*  W.   ?ALTi.' 

Such  was  Paley.  A  man  singularly  without  guile,  and  yet 
often  misunderstood  or  misrtprcsented  ;  a  man  who  was  thought 
to  have  no  learning,  because  he  had  no  pedantry,  and  who  was 
too  little  of  a  quack  to  be  reckoned  a  philnsopher;  who  would 
have  been  infallibly  praised  as  a  useful  writi^r  on  the  tlieory  of 
government,  if  he  had  been  more  visionary- — and  would  have  been 
esteemed  a  deeper  divine,  if  he  had  not  been  aUiiiys  so  tntelbgible  ; 
who  has  been  suspected  of  being  never  seriouit  because  he  was 
often  jocular,  and  before  lliose,  it  should  »cem,  who  were  not  to 
be  truMexi  with  a  joke  ;  who  did  not  deal  mucli  in  protestationg  of 
his  faitl),  counting  it  proof  enough  of  his  sincerity  (we  are  ushamcd 
of  noticing  even  tlius  far  insinuatjoas  against  it)  to  bring  argu- 
ments for  the  truth  of  Cluistiauity  unanswered  and  unuuswevable 
— to  pour  forth  exhortations  to  the  fulhlment  of  tlie  duties  en- 
joined by  it,  the  most  solemn  and  intense — and  to  evince  his 
own  practical  sense  of  its  influence,  by  crowning  his  labours  with 
a  work  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  God,  at  a  season  when  his  hand 
was  heaviest  upon  him^ — a  work  which  lives,  and  ever  will  live,  to 
testify  that  no  pains  of  body  could  shake  for  a  moment  his  firm 

id  settled  persuasion,  that  in  every  thing,  and  at  every  crisis,  we 
God's  creatures,  that  life  is  passed  in  His  constant  presence, 
fbld  that  death  resigns  us  to  11  is  merciful  disposal. 


kBT,  il. — NorraUoe  af  a  Second  Expedition  ia  the  Shoret  of 
(he  Polar  Sea,  in  the  years  1823-^6-27.  By  John  Frankliu, 
Capt<  R,  N.,  F.R.S.,  &.€,,  and  Commander  of  the  Expedi- 
tion ;  including  an  Account  of  the  Progress  of  a  Detachment 
to  tlie  Eastwuid,  by  John  Richardson,  M»D.,  F.R.S.,  F.KS,, 
burgetju  and  Naturalist  to  tlie  Expedition.  London.  4to,  i8'28, 
F  Pope  bad  lived  in  our  days,  we  cannot  help  thinking  Umt  his 
Muse  might  not  have  been  indisposed  to  appropriate  one  little 
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only  condescended  to  notice,  by  huddling  them  logether  

rtliii  millions  who  are  described  as  rushing  forward,  wilh   clamo- 
rous din,  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  the  go+idess.     ^Ve 
riUide  to  thoso  high-spirited,  disinterested,  and  undaunted  TiiA- 
[VKLLERS  and  VovAGERS  engaged  in  tlie  discovery  of  unknown 
regions,  who,  at  the  risk  of  health  and  life  itself,  and  the  sacrifice 
fof  every  personal  comfort  and  convenience,  voluntarily  and  know- 
pingly  .subject  iheniselves  to  the  baleful  effectsi  uf  tropical  heat  and 
arctic  cold,  of  pestilence  and  famine— in  a  wurd,  to  the  certain 
endurance  of  every  species  of  misery  l]iat  can  possibly  be  inflicted 
on,  or  borne  by,  the  human  frame.     Why  rnen  like  these  sliould 
be  denied  their  proper  station  in  the  records  of  tliat  *  stupendous 
pile,"  iu  which  the  poet,  the  philosopheri  the  historian,  and  the 
yuarrior,  have  been  enrolled,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any 
Cau6e  but  that  of  inadvertence.     If,  as  the  same  poet  tells  us^ 
*  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man/ 

tho?e  who  subject  themselves  to  the  perils  and  hardships  whicl 
attend  the  cortcctin^  of  materials  for  tlie  pursuit  of  the  *  study* 
not  of  man  only,  but  of  all  the  works  of  creation,  are  most  un- 
cjitestionably  entitled  to  have  their  names  handed  down  to  the  ad- 
niinttion  and  gratitude  of  succeeding  ages.  Let  it  be  recollected, 
tliat  from  Uiose  who  sustain  the  dangers  and  the  suflferings 
'  Of  Btonns  at  sea»  and  travels  on  the  <?hore,* 

we  derive  all  our  knowledge  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  tbeJ 
little  ball  of  earth  we  inliahit.  We  are  well  assured  that  no  poet, 
nor  historian,  nor  biographer  of  the  present  day,  would  think  of 
excluding  from  their  due  share  of  fame  such  niunes  as  those  of 
Cook,  and  Parry,  and  FranLlin,  or  of  Park,  Deiiliam,  Clapperton, 
und  Laing,  and  many  others  not  necessary  for  u:s  here  to  enume- 
rate, wliose  labours  have  cuntribut*;d  so  much  to  the  knowledge, 
tlie  bene  tit,  and  the  rational  amusement  of  their  kind. 

Captain  Franklin  must  be  considered,  be}oud  ail  dispute,  as  ^ 
one  whose  name  has  a  right  to  be  enrolled,  eminently  conspicuous  J 
and  in  durable  characters,  in  lliat  sacred  temple  to  whicli  we  have 
alluded.      When  we  consider  what  the  intensity  of  his  sufferings i 
were  on  his  first  expedition  along  the  sliores  of  Uje  Polar  sea,  how  ] 
pry  narrowly  he  escaped  from   perishing,  by  that  most  lingering 
^id   painful  process  of  gradually  wasting  away — by    famine, — 
^most  without  the  faintest  ray  of  hope  that  he  would  be  relieved; 
and  tliat  tlie  spark  of  life  had,  for  some  time,  been  only  proloiiged, 
by  ptttces  of  boney  and  scraps  of  akin,  picked  out  of  the  ash-beap, 
and  boiled   down  into  a  wretclitd  mess  of  acrid  soup;  that  \m 
lodging  was  in  a  mined  hovel  pervious  to  wind  and  snow,  with  a 
tecDperaltife  of  ^"^  below  zero  of  Faiireubeit's  scale;  and  that  the 
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delay  of  another  day,  without  the  arrival  of  assistance,  would,  in 
all  human  probability,  have  put  an  end  to  his  existence  and 
sufterings  together — when  we  contemplate  this  excellent  ofiicer, 
in  this  most  distressing  of  all  conceivable  situations,  we  cannot 
sufficiently  admire  the  fortitude  and  resolution  that  prompted  him 
to  embark  a  second  time  on  the  very  same  kind  of  service,  liable 
to  the  same  accidents,  and  necessarily  to  the  danger  of  the  same 
kind  of  hardships*  Happily  he  has  succeeded,  and  brought  home 
himself,  and  all  his  people,  in  as  good,  and  perhaps  better,  health 
than  when  they  started*  The  following  testimony,  given  by  Dr. 
Richardson,  is  so  honourable  to  his  character,  that  it  cannot  be 
made  too  public. 

*  It  would  not  be  proper,  nor  \s  it  my  intention,  to  descant  on  the 
professionai  merits  of  my  superior  officer ;  but,  after  having  served 
under  Captain  Franklin  for  nearly  seven  years,  in  two  successive 
voyages  of  discovery,  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  however 
high  his  brother  officers  may  rate  his  courage  and  talents,  either  in  the 
ordinary  line  of  his  professional  duty,  or  in  the  field  of  tliscovery,  the 
hold  he  acquires  upon  the  affections  of  those  under  his  command,  by  a 
continued  series  of  the  most  conciliating  attentions  to  their  feelings, 
and  an  uniform  and  unremitting  regard  to  their  best  interests,  is  not 
less  conspicuous*  i  feel  that  the  sentiments  of  my  friends  and  com- 
])anions,  Captain  Back  and  Lieutenant  Kendall,  are  in  unison  \nth  my 
own,  when  I  affirm,  that  gratitude  and  attachment  to  our  late  com- 
manding  officer  v^'iil  animate  our  breasts  to  the  latest  period  of  our 
lives/ — pp.  236, 237. 

Nor  can  we  overlook  tlie  able  and  distinguished  services  of  his 
coadjutor,  Dr.  Richardson,  to  who»e  energy  of  character,  and 
promptitude  of  action,  may,  in  fact,  be  ascribed  the  safety  of 
Franklin,  and  those  of  the  parly  who  survived  on  the  first  expedi- 
tion. He,  loo,  on  the  late  occasion,  voluntarily  came  forward  to 
solicit  peniiission  to  accompany  his  friend,  though  at  Uie  tempr>- 
ritry  sacrifice  of  abandoning  a  comfortable  situation  on  shore, 
which  his  former  services  had  earned  for  him,  and  d»e  still  greater 
sacrihce  of  leaving  behind  him  a  wife  and  family ;  so  anxious 
was  he  to  complete  the  geography,  and  the  natural  history  of  that 
particular  portion  of  the  North  American  continent  lying  between 
llie  rivers  of  Ilearne  and  Mackenzie,  which  he  had  but  partially 
accomplished  on  the  first  journey,  but  which  he  has  successfully 
done  on  the  second,  as  the  volume  now  on  our  table  bears  ample 
testimony. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  lo  follow  Captain  Franklin  and  his 

party  through  the  numerous  obstructions  and  difficulties  ihey  en- 

)unlered,  sometimes  hurried  away  with,  and  sometime!*  slruggling 

llgatnat,  the  streams  of  rivers,  and  dragging  their  boats  and  bag* 

ngagc  across  the  portages  which  separate  the  waters^  or  whicVi  arii 

VOL*  xxxviu,  NO,  LxxvK  z  crossed 
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crossed  to  avoid  dangerous  or  impracticable  rapids ;  still  less  ne* 
cessary  is  it  for  us  to  enter  into  any  details  of  ihe  journey  over  ft 
large  portion  of  North  America,  which  has  already  been  described 
in  the  narrative  of  a  former  expedition.  No  portion  of  this 
country  is  by  any  means  inviting ;  and  the  wandering  groups  of 
native  Indians  are  better  calculated  to  excite  compassion  than  any 
pleasurable  feeling.  We  shall,  therefore,  take  up  the  present 
journal  at  that  part  of  it  where  the  Great  Bear  Lake  River,  Mowing 
out  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  joins  the  Mackenzie  River.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  former,  that  the  party  resolved  to  take  up 
their  winter -quarters,  and  to  build  a  habitation  and  store,  to  which, 
when  completed,  they  gave  the  name  (in  honour  of  their  revered 
commander)  of  Fort  Franklin.  This  was  done  in  imitation  of  the 
North  West  Fur  Company,  who  give  to  all  their  stations  the  name 
offortSf  they  being  to  a  certain  degree  places  of  defence  against^ 
as  well  as  depdts  for  trade  with,  the  native  Indians.* 

Having  reached  this  spot  so  early  as  the  7th  August,  Franklin 
calculated  that,  by  setting  off  immediately,  sufficient  time  would 
be  allowed  him  to  reach  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie, 
and  return  to  winter-quarters  before  the  severity  of  the  cold 
should  have  set  in.  He  conceived  that,  by  taking  a  view  of  the 
state  of  the  Polar  Sea,  at  that  season,  with  regard  to  ice,  and  of 
the  trending  of  the  coast  to  the  westward,  he  would  be  enabled 
to  form  a  tolerably  correct  notion  as  to  the  probability  of  next 
year's  success.  Accordingly,  while  those  best  fitted  for  the 
purpose  were  left  to  complete  the  construction  of  the  houses,  he, 
tvith  another  party,  set  out  on  an  expedition  down  the  Bear  Lake 
River  and  the  Mackenzie,  to  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  sea. 
We  perceive  nothing  in  his  progress  that  deserves  particular  notice, 
except  the  following  passage: — 

'  A  few  miles  above  the  Bear  Liake  River,  and  near  its  mouth,  the 
banks  of  the  Mackenzie  contain  much  wood-coal,  which  was  on  fire  at 
the  time  we  passed,  as  it  had  been  observed  to  be  by  Mackenzie  in  his 
voyage  to  the  sea.  Its  smell  was  very  disagreeable.  On  a  subsequent 
trial  of  this  coal  at  our  winter- quarters,  we  found  that  it  emitted  little 
heat,  and  was  unfit  for  the  blacksmith's  use.  The  banks  likewise  con- 
tain layers  of  a  kind  of  unctuous  mud,  similar,  perhaps,  to  that  found 
on  the  borders  of  the  Orinoco,  which  the  Indians,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, use  occasionally  as  food  during  seasons  of  famine,  and  even,  at 
other  limes,  chew  as  an  amusement.  It  has  a  milky  taste,  and  the 
flavour  is  not  disagreeable.  We  used  it  for  whitening  the  walls  of  oui 
dwellings;  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted.' — p.  19. 

The  Mackenzie  falls  into  the  sea  in  numerous  lai^e  branches, 

«  Hie  po«itioDof  Fort  Franklin  wu  determined  to  be  in  Ut.  65°  IV  56"  N..  loofC* 
laa^}  12'  44"  W.  Tbf  TMiaUon  of  the  compui  39^  r  £%  dip  of  the  oeedle  b2^  58'  1 5\ 

inter- 
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ng  an  extensive  delta  of  alluvial  soil.      Captain  Franklin 

iaried,  on  reuchin^  the  Whale  Island  of  Mackenzie,  the 

f?rtrcnie  of  ihat  enterprising  traveller's  progress,  that  he  k»o  had 

the  sea,  but,  on  tasting  the  water,  found  it  to  be  perfectly 

.    ^^hich  circumstance  may  have  inHuenced  Mackenzie  in  not 

making  any  mention  of  what  might  have  raised  a  doubt  whether  he 

lad  really  iucceeded  in  reaching  the  sea,     Franklin,  however,  did 

taste  the  water ;   and,  though  perfectly  fresh,  was  not  the  less  cer- 

teiif  from  the  great  expansion  of  water  to  the  northward^  and  the 

n  diverging  of  the  shore,  that,  at  this  point,  he  had  in  fact 

red  into  the  Polar  Sea  ;  and  he  states  that  he  was  the  more 

nned   in   this  opinion  by  the  appearance  of  a  seal  sporting 

ml  tiie  boat.    The  presence  of  these  aniniaU,  however,  is  by  no 

ns  a  test  for  tlie  presence  of  the  ocean :  they  have  no  objection 

fresh  water ;  as  is  proved  by  the  abundance  that  are  found  in 

le  lake  Baikal,  which  is  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the 

aca«     That  they  sometimes  visit  fresh- water  rivers  was  not  unknown 

to  Vifgit : 

•    •    .    insolitBE  fugiunt  in  fluimna  phoca?. 
Franklin,  however,  with  a  determination  to  leave  no  doubt  rc- 

Rning  as  to  the  fact^  pushed  on  towards  an  island  much  farther 
,  which  looked  blue  from  its  distance ;  and, '  under  its  shelter, 
boat  passed  a  line  of  strong  ripples,  which  marked  the  termi-* 
on  of  tlie  fresh  w  ater,  that  on  the  seaward  side  being  brackish ; 
and  in  the  further  progress  of  three  miles  to  the  island,  we  had  the 
in*i  le  pleasure  of  finding  the  water  decidedly  salt/ 

island  Franklin  gave  the  name  of  Garry.  Its  latitude 
69^  '^y  ^i.,  longitude  135  41'  W.,  variation  of  the  needle  51* 
42'  It- ;  temperature  of  the  air  5^^ — of  the  sea  water  5r^-of  the 
fresh  water  J5^,  It  abounded  with  layers  of  wood-coal,  similar 
to  that  foiuid  in  the  Mackenzie,  besides  a  bituminous  liquid  trick- 
ling down  the  sides  of  the  cliff.  The  discover}'  of  tliis  bituniiuous 
ahalc  miglit  have  been  attended  wiih  dangerous,  perhaps  fatal,  con- 
secjuenccs.  *  In  the  couri^e  of  tlie  evening,' says  Captain  Franklin, 
*  1  found  that  a  piece  of  the  wood-coal  from  Garry's  Island,  which 
I  had  placed  in  mv  pocket,  had  ignited  spontaneously,  and  scorched 
tlie  metal  powder-horn  by  its  side/  Small  as  this  island  is,  numbem 
of  moose  and  rein-deer,  and  foxes,  were  seen  upon  it;  and  several 
kinds  of  gulls,  dotterels,  geese,  cranes,  and  swans  were  flocking 
around  its  shores.  The  vegetation  consisted  of  various  shrubby 
plants  in  flower,  grasses,  and  mosses  ;  the  beach  covered  witli  peb- 
bles of  granite,  greenstone,  quartz,  and  lydian-stone. 

When  Captain  Franklin  left  England  to  proceed  on  this  etpe- 
ditioDi  he  had  to  undergo  a  severe  struggle  between  the  feelings 
of  afiection  and  a  flense  of  duty;  his  wife  then  lying  at  the  point 
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of  death,  and,  with  heroic  fortitude,  urging  his  departure  at  tlie 
very  day  appointed — entreating  him,  as  he  vahied  her  peace  and 
his  own  glory,  not  to  delay  a  moment  on  her  account :  she  diedy 
we  believe,  the  day  after  he  left  her.  This  will  explain  the  allusion 
to  personal  sorron*s  in  the  following  passage— a  passage  which 
will  J*peak  to  the  heart  of  every  one  who  is  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  grace  that  domestic  tenderness  lends  to  the  gallant  forti- 
tude of  public  enter  prize  : — 

•  Durmg  our  absence,  the  men  had  pitched  the  tent  on  the  beach,  and 
I  caused  the  silk  union- flag  to  be  hoisted,  which  my  deeply- lamented 
-  wife  had  made  and  presented  to  me,  as  a  parting  gift,  under  the  express 
injunction  that  it  was  not  to  be  unfurled  before  the  expecMtion  reached 
\  the  sea.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  emotions  as  it  expanded  to 
i  the  breeze;  however  natural,  and,  for  the  moment,  irresiBtible,  I  felt 
tfiat  it  was  my  duty  to  suppress  them,  and  that  I  had  no  right,  by  an 
indulgence  of  my  own  sorrows,  to  cloud  the  animated  countenances  of 
my  companions.  Joining,  therefore,  wth  the  best  grace  that  I  could 
command,  in  the  general  excitement,  I  endeavoured  to  return,  with 
corresponding  cheerfulness,  their  warm  congratulations  on  having  thus 
planted  the  British  flag  on  this  remote  island  of  the  Polar  Sea/ — ^p.  36. 
Being  fully  satished  and  highly  delighted  with  the  favourable 
prospect  of  the  land  and  sea  to  the  westward,  from  this  advanced 
position,  tlie  party  made  the  best  of  their  way  back,  and  joined 
their  com p anions  at  winter-quarters  on  the  5 ih  September,  About 
the  same  time  Dr,  Richardson  returned  from  tlic  north-eaHleni 
shores  of  Great  Hear  Lake,  where  it  approached  nearest  to  Cop- 
permine River,  whither  he  hud  proceeded,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
upon  a  spot  to  which  he  might  bring  his  party,  the  following  year, 
from  the  mouth  of  tliat  river,  in  the  event  of  bis  reaching  tliis 
ultimate  object  of  his  research. 

The  several  northern  expeditions  have  rendered  tlie  passing  of  a 
long  dreary  winter  so  fanuliar,  that  Hllle  now  is  thought  of  it. 
Employment,  however,  to  i»horten  the  time  is  quite  necessarv' ; 
and  the  parly  under  Frankliu  appear  to  have  hud  a  sufficient 
«hare  of  it.  The  Canadians  and  the  Indians  were  engaged  in 
fishing  and  hunting  for  the  support  of  the  whole  party;  during 
the  autumn  the  fishing  was  so  successful,  that  the  nets  yielded 
daily  from  three  to  eight  hundred  finli  of  the  kind  called  *  her- 
ring salmon/  and  ciccaAionally  trout,  titlameg,  and  carp.  The 
rein-deer  furnished  them  but  scantily  with  ileah-meat,  and  in  the 
winter  the  supply  of  this  article  ceased  altogetlier.  The  otMcers 
had  ample  employment  in  making  and  registering  the  thermome- 
trJcal,  magnetical,  and  atnuij^pherical  obst?rvation»,  in  writing  up 
their  jouinaljt,  tinishing  the  clrarts,  dni\^ings,  and  nketches,  exa- 
niiniug  and  arranging  the  objects  of  nutiual  history  which  had  been 
collected,  and  in  various  otUer  matters,     Persouji  of  education 
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and  intelligence  seldom  find  any  difficuUv  about  selecting  such 
means  to  occupy  tlie  niirnl  and  pass  away  the  time;  but  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  uneducated.  Aware  of  the  necessity  of  providing 
occupation  for  these,  Captain  Franklin  adopted  the  plan  he  thus 
describes : — 

'  As  the  days  shortened,  it  was  necessary  to  find  employment  during 
the  long  evenings,  for  those  resident  at  the  house,  and  a  school  waS| 
'  tlierefore,  established^  on  three  nights  of  the  week,  from  seven  o  clock 
,  to  nine,  for  their  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  aiithmetic ;  and 
I  it  was  attended  by  most  of  the  British  party.  They  were  divided  in 
equal  portions  amongst  the  officers,  whose  labour  was  amply  repaid  by 
the  advancement  their  pupils  made:  some  of  those  who  began  with  the 
alphabet  learned  to  read  and  write  with  tolerable  correctness,  Sunday 
\va*>  u  day  of  rest ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  the  Ca- 
nadians, the  whole  party  uniformly  attended  Di\ine  service,  morning 
and  evening.  If,  on  the  other  evenings  for  which  no  y*articular  occu- 
I  pation  was  appointed,  the  men  felt  the  time  tedious,  or  if  they  expressed 
a  wish  to  vary  their  employments,  the  hall  was  at  their  service,  to  play 
any  game  they  might  choose  ;  and  on  these  occasions  they  were  inva- 
riably joined  by  the  officers.  By  thus  participating  in  their  amuse- 
ments, the  men  became  more  attached  to  us,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
contributed  to  their  health  and  cheerfulness.  The  hearts  and  feelings 
of  the  whole  party  were  united  in  one  common  desire  to  make  the  time 
pass  as  agreeably  as  possible  to  each  other,  until  the  return  of  spring 
should  enable  them  to  resume  the  great  object  of  the  expedition/^ — pp, 
64,  55. 

Every  thing  seems  to  have  gone  on  pretty  well  till  the  end  of  llie 
year,  but,  owing  to  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather  in  the 
mouths  of  January  and  Februarv',  the  sources  from  whence  they 
had  derived  their  food  failed  them.  All  the  animals  but  the  wolf 
nnd  the  fox  hatl  migrated  to  the  southward  ;  the  stock  of  dried 
meat  wa^  expended  ;  the  lish  can  gin  did  not  allow^  more  than 
tliree  or  four  small  herrings  to  each  man,  and  being  out  uf  season, 
not  only  aftV>rded  very  little  nourishment,  but  caused  frequent  and 
general  indisposition.  Under  such  circumstances  they  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  their  provision  of  pemmican  and  port- 
able soup,  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  voyage  alotig  the 
»ea^oast.  Towards  March,  however,  their  situation  began  to 
improve. 

*  From  this  period  we  had  a  sufficient  supjily  of  provision,  because 
the  fisheries  improved,  and  we  received  deer  from  time  to  time.  The 
men  who  had  been  indisposed  trained  Ktrength,  from  the  increased 
quantity,  and  amended  quality,  of  the  food  ;  and  M'e  had  also  the  gra- 
tification of  seeing  the  dogs  daily  fatten,  amidst  the  general  plenty- 
The  conduct  of  the  men  during  the  season  of  ncarcity  was  beyond  all 
praise ;  and  the  following  anecdote  is  worthy  of  rvccird,  as  displaying 
the  excellent  feeling  of  a  British  seaman,  and  as  speaking  the  senti- 
ments 
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msnts  of  the  whole  party.  Talkbg  with  Rohert  Spinks  as  to  iihm 
difference  of  his  present  food  from  that  to  which  he  had  heen  ao* 
customed  on  board  ship,  I  said  I  was  gUd  the  necessity  was  over  gf 
keeping  them  on  short  allowance.  "  Why,  Sir/'  said  he,  "  we  never 
minded  about  the  short  allowance,  but  were  fearful  of  having  to  use  Hm 
pemmican  intended  for  next  summer ;  we  only  care  about  the  next 
voyage,  and  shall  all  be  glad  when  the  spring  comes,  that  we  may  set 
off ;  besides,  at  the  worst  time,  we  could  always  spare  a  fish  for  each 
of  our  dogs."' — p.  72. 

In  the  winter  season  of  this  severe  climate,  the  poor  Indians 
suffer  greatly,  and  numbers  of  them  perish  for  want  of  food ;  ami 
this  difficulty  of  procuring  sustenance  frequently  induces  them  to 
destroy  their  female  children  at  their  birth.  Captain  Franklin 
mentions  two  women  who,  just  after  leaving  the  fort,  were  de* 
}ivered,  one  of  a  male  the  other  of  a  female  child,  the  latter  of 
which  was  immediately  put  to  death.  This  custom,  however,  is 
by  no  means  common,  as  would  appear  from  the  following  in^ 
cident : — 

*  The  wife  of  one  of  our  Dog-Rib  hunters  brought  her  only  child,  a 
female,  for  medical  advice.  As  she  entered  the  room  it  was  evident 
that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  it.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Richardson 
who  happened  to  be  out,  all  the  remedies  were  applied  that  were 
judged  likely  to  be  of  service;  and  as  soon  as  he  returned,  there  being 
yet  a  faint  pulsation,  other  means  were  tried,  but  in  vain.  So  gentle 
was  its  last  sigh,  that  the  mother  was  not  at  first  aware  of  its  death, 
and  continued  to  press  the  child  against  her  bosom.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  she  perceived  that  life  had  fled,  she  cast  herself  on  the  floor 
in  agony,  heightened  by  the  consciousness  of  having  delayed  to  seek 
relief  till  too  late,  and  by  apprehension  of  the  anger  of  her  husband, 
who  was  doatingly  attached  to  the  child.  The  Indians  evinced  their 
participation  in  her  affliction  by  silence,  and  a  strong  expression  of 
pity  in  their  countenances.  At  the  dawn  of  day  the  poor  creature, 
though  almost  exhausted  by  her  ceaseless  lamentation,  carried  the 
body  across  the  lake  for  interment.' — pp.  64,  65. 

it  has  often  been  remarked  with  M'hat  exactness  the  migratory 
animals  observe  the  periods  of  their  arrival  and  departure.  In 
the  northern  regions  of  America,  they  serve  as  infallible  guides  to 
point  out  the  change  of  seasons  to  the  untutored  Indians.  Thus 
the  appearance  of  swans,  and  the  departure  of  geese,  are  the 
certain  signs,  the  one  of  the  approach  of  spring,  the  other  of 
winter.  Dr.  Richardson  has  kept  a  curious  '  register  of  pheno- 
mena connected  with  the  progress  of  the  seasons  at  Fort  Frank- 
lin.' From  this  it  appears,  that  on  the  Uth  of  September  the 
muskitoes  cease  to  be  troublesome ;  on  the  £d  of  October  the 
fimt  ice  was  observed,  and  on  the  6th,  the  last  swan  passed  to  the 
southward;  on  the  7th,  the  last  rain  fell — on  the  Uth,  the  laai 

brown 
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brown  duck  was  noticed.  On  the  6th  of  May,  the  first  swans 
vcfre  seen  ;  on  the  7ih,  the  geese  appeared ;  on  the  8d),  the  ducks ; 
and  on  the  gth  the  gulb  arrived ; — ou  the  1  Ith,  the  firei  shower 
fell;  on  the  l6thy  the  mosses  began  to  sprout;  on  the  17th, 
various  singing  birds  and  orioles  made  their  appearance,  and  some 
swifts  and  white  geese  arrived ;  on  the  27thy  the  laughing-geese 
were  ^rs^  seen ;  and  on  the  Slst,  the  goat-suckers  brought  up 
the  rear; — on  the  3d  of  June,  the  dwarf-birch,  willows,  and 
abnibby-potentilla  were  in  leaf — and  the  auemonies,  tussilagos, 
and  the  Lapland  rose,  (rhododendron  lapponicvm^)  and  several 
other  plants,  were  in  full  flower;  and  on  the  26th  July,  ripe 
whortle-berries  were  brought  to  the  Fort.  The  lowest  tempera- 
ture occurred  on  the  1st  of  January,  when  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter descended  to  —49'';  tlie  highest,  between  the  1st  and  lOth^ 
was  -  8'  8' ;  and  the  mean,  —  29®  7 . 

By  the  15th  of  June  tlie  ecjuipments  of  the  boats  were  com- 
pleted. Fourteen  men,  including  Augustus,  (the  Esquimaux  in- 
terpreter,) were  appointed  to  accompany  Captain  Franklin  and 
Lieutenant  Back,  in  the  Lion  and  Reliance,  tlie  two  larger  boats  ; 
and  ten,  including  Ooligbuck,  (another  Esquimaux,)  to  go  with 
Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Kendall,  in  the  Dolphui  and  Unicom,— 
the  former  party  to  proceed  to  the  westward,  the  latter  to  the 
eastward,  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river.  On  the  28th 
of  June  they  all  quitted  the  fort,  descended  the  Mackenzie,  and 
on  the  4th  J  uly  reached  that  part  of  the  river  where  it  divides  into 
various  channels,  and  where  the  two  parties  were  to  pursue  dif- 
ferent directions.  *  We  felt,'  says  Capt.  Franklin,  *  that  we  were 
only  separating  to  be  employed  ou  services  of  equal  interest ;  and 
we  looked  forward  with  delight  to  our  next  meeting,  when,  after 
a  successful  termination,  we  might  record  the  incidents  of  our 
respective  voyages.'  Augustus,  he  says,  was  rather  melancholy,  as 
might  be  expected,  on  his  parting  from  Ooligbuck,  to  proceed  he 
knew  not  whither ;  but  he  recovered  his  wonted  flow  of  spirits  by 
the  evening. 

The  western  party  had  scarcely  cleared  the  branch  of  the  river 
down  which  they  descended,  when  they  discovered  a  crowd  of 
tents  on  an  island,  with  a  number  of  Esquimaux  strolling  among 
them.  Captain  Franklin  wished  to  open  a  communication  with 
these  people,  but  gave  orders  that  the  boats  should  be  kept  afloat, 
and  that  on  no  account  should  any  one  tire  upon  them,  eveu  if 
they  showed  any  marks  of  hostility,  until  himself  or  Lieut.  Back 
should  set  them  the  example.  On  approaching  the  island  they 
made  signs  to  the  Esquimaux  to  come  ofl*.  They  did  so,  and  ^  we 
endeavoured,'  says  Franklin,  '  to  count  their  numbers  as  they  ap- 
proached, and  had  proceeded  as  far  as  seventy-three  canoes  and 
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five  oomiaks,  when  the  sea  became  so  crowded  by  fresh  arrivals 
that  we  could  advance  no  farther  in  our  reckoning/  An  amicable 
trade  speedily  took  place,  till  an  incident  happened  which  pro- 
duced unforeseen  and  aiinoving  consequences  :-^ 

*  A  kaiyack  being  overset  by  one  of  the  Lion's  oars,  its  owner  was 
plunged  into  the  water  with  his  head  in  the  mud,  and  apparently  in 

I  danger  of  being  drouned*     We  instantly  extricated  him  from  his  un- 

ipleasant  situation,  and  took  him  into  the  boat  until  the  water  could  be 

[thrown  out  of  his  kaiyack  ;  and  Augustus,  seeing  him  shivering  with 

[cold,  wrapped  him  up  in  his  own  great  coat.     At  first  he  was  exceed* 

[singly  angry,  but  soon  became  reconciled  to  his  i^ltuation,  and  tookii 

I  about,  discovered  that  we  had  many  bales,  and  other  articles,  in  t] 

iboat,  which  had  been  concealed  from  the  people  in  the  kaiyacks,  by 

the  coverings  being  carefully  spread  over  all.     He  soon  began  to  ask 

for  every  thing  he  saw,  and  expressed  much  displeasure  on  our  refus- 

:  ing  to  comply  with   his  demands  ;  he   also,  we  afterwards  learned, 

L«xeited  the  cupidity  of  others  by  his  account  of  the  inexhaustible  riche« 

[in  the   Lion,  and  se%^eral  of  the  younger  men  endeavoured  to  get  into 

both  our  boats,  but  we  resisted  all  their  attempts.'^ — pp.  101,  10:?. 

Hiey  now  pressed  forward  in  crowds,  and  stole  every  thing  they 
could  lay  llieir  hands  on.  They  began  to  drag  the  Reliance  to- 
wards the  shore,  and  soon  after  her  the  Lion  :— 

*  Two  of  the  most  powerful  men,  jimipLng  on  board  at  the  same  time» 
'  seized  me  by  the  wrists  and  forced  me  to  sit  betw^een  them  ;  and  as  I 

shook  them  loose  two  or  three  times,  a  third  Esquimaux  took  his  station 
I  in  front  to  catch  my  arm  whenever  I  attempted  to  lift  my  gun,  or  the 
broad  dagger  which  hung  by  my  side.  The  whole  way  to  the  short* 
tliey  kept  repeating  the  word  "  fcyma,*'  beating  gently  on  my  left  breast 
with  their  bands,  and  pressing  mine  against  their  breasts.  As  we 
neared  the  beach,  two  ooraiaks,  full  of  women,  arrived,  and  the 
**  ttymoit  **  and  vociferation  were  redoubled.  The  Rehanre  was  first 
brought  to  the  shore,  and  the  Lion  close  to  her  a  few  seconds  after- 
wards. The  three  men  who  held  me  now  leaped  a^ihore,  and  those  who 
had  remained  in  their  canoes  taking  them  out  of  the  water,  carried 
them  to  a  little  distance.  A  numerous  party  then  drawing  their  knives, 
and  stripping  themselves  to  the  waist,  ran  to  the  Reliance,  and  ha\ing 
first  hauled  her  as  far  up  as  they  could,  began  a  regular  pillage,  hand- 
ing the  articles  to  the  women,  who,  mnged  in  a  row  behind,  quickly 
conveyed  them  out  of  sight" — p.  104. 

In  iihort,  after  a  furious  contest,  in  whicli  knives  were  brand- 
ished in  the  mosl  threatening  manner,  and  several  of  the  men  bad 
their  clothes  cut  through,  Lieutenant  Hack  ordered  his  people  to 
seize  jind  level  their  muskets,  but  not  to  fire  Itll  the  word  was  given: 
this  bad  tlie  desired  cftcrl ;  the  wlu^lc  party  taking  to  their  heels^ 
and  hiding  llieniscKes  behind  the  drift  timber  on  the  beach.  Cap- 
tain Fmnkiin  6lill  thought  it  best  to  temporize  while  the  boats  w  ere 
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aground,  for,  armed  as  they  were  with  long  knives,  bows, 


and 


fire- 


could  not  have  been  used  with  ad- 


spears, 
vantage  ;    and   he  slates  his  conviction,  that  such  was  the   high 
excitement  to  which  they  had  wrought  themselves,  that  the  first 
blood  his  party  had  slied  wouki  instantly  have  been  revenged  by* J 
the  sacrifice  ol"  all  their  lives. 

Augustus  now  volunteered  to  go  on  shore  and  remonstrate 
with  bis  countrymen  on  their  bad  conduct ;  they  pleaded  in  miti- 
gation thereof  that  they  had  never  seen  white  people  before^  and 
that  every  thing  was  so  new  to  tliem  and  so  desirable,  that  they 
could  not  resist  the  teniplalion  of  stealing;  they  promised  they 
would  never  do  llic  like  again  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  tl^eir  sincerity, 
restored  the  articles  tliat  had  been  stolen.  Their  real  intention, 
however,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  to  possess  themselves  of 
all  llie  property  by  murdering  the  whole  party.  After  this, 
the  exploring  party  met  with  no  interruption  from  the  natives, 
with  whom  they  had  frequent  intercourse  as  tlu*y  proceeded 
along  the  coast,  sometimes  meeting  with  very  numeroris  parties, 
taking  the  precaution,  however,  of  keeping  the  boats  afloat, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible,  whenever  they  approached  their  stations. 
^^m  It  was  observed  that  the  farther  they  advanced  to  the  westward 
^^Bic  native  Esquimaux  bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to  those  well- 
^^bown  Tartar  features  of  high  cheek  bones  and  small  elongated 
H^es: — 

*  Every  man  had  pieces  of  bone  or  shells  thrufit  through  the  septum 
f  his  nose  ;  and  holes  were  pierced  on  each  side  of  the  under  Up,  in 
bich  were  placed  circular  pieces  of  ivory,  with  a  large  blue  bead 
'ie  centre,  similar  to  those  represented  in  the  drawings  of  the 
on  the  N»W.  coast  of  America,  in  Kotzehue'a  Voyage.     These  | 
lents  were  so  much  valued,  that  they  declined  aeUing  them  ;  and 
en  not  rich  enough  to  procure  beads  or  ivory,  stones  and  pieces  of 
me  were  substituted.     These  perforations  are  made  at  the  age  of 
berty  ;  and  one  of  the  party,  who  appeared  to  be  about  fourteen 
ars  old,  was  pointed  out,  with  delight,  by  his  parents,  as  having  to  , 
idergo  the  operation  in  the  following  year.     He  waa  a  good-lookinff  1 
\y,  and  we  could  not  fancy  his  countenance  would  be  much  improved] 
the  insertion  of  the  bones  or  stones,  which  have  the  effect  of  de« 
essing  the  under  lip,  and  keeping  the  mouth  open/ — ^p.  118. 
Witli  regard  to  the  women,  Captain  Franklin  obsencs, 
*  Their  own  black  hair  is  very  tastefully  turned  np  from  behind  to 
top  of  the  head,  and  tied  by  strings  of  white  and  blue  bends,  or 
is  of  white  deer-skin.     It  is  divided  in  front,  «o  as  to  form  on  each 
ide  a  thick  tail,  to  which  are  appended  strings  of  Lieuds  that  reach  to 
he  waist.     The  w-onien  were  from  four  feet  and  a  half  to  four  and 
three-quarters  high,  and  generally  fat.     Some  of  the  younger  females, 
^d  the  children,  were  pretty.    The  lady  whose  i>ortrait  adorns  this 
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work,  was  mightily  pleased  at  being  selected  by  Lieutenant  Back  f<^ 
his  sketch,  and  testified  her  joy  by  smiJes  and  many  jumps.  The  men^ 
when  sitting  for  their  portraits,  were  more  sedate,  though  not  lets 
pleased,  than  the  females ;  some  of  them  remarked  that  they  were  nol 
handsome  enough  to  be  taken  to  our  country.' — p.  119. 

Having  passed  the  first  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
between  it  and  the  second,  a  large  river,  at  least  two  miles  broad, 
was  observed  to  empty  itself  into  the  Polar  Sea,  after  coming,  as 
the  Esquimaux  informed  them,  from  a  distant  part  of  the  interior. 
J^ear  to  HerscheKs  Island,  in  latitude  GQ""  33'  N.  longitude  139* 
3'  W.,  was  another  river,  which  they  call  the  Mountain  Indian 
River.  Here  they  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Esquimaux,  who  traded 
up  that  river  and  to  the  westward  with  their  countrymen,  who 
obtain  their  goods  from  white  people,  and  which  Franklin  had 
no  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of  the  articles,  were  of  Russian 
manufacture.  There  is  another  large  river,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Clarence  :  they  found  among  the  drift  timber  on  the 
beach  a  pine-tree,  seven  feet  and  a  quarter  in  girth  and  thirty-six 
feet  long,  and  many  others  were  seen  of  not  much  inferior  size^ 
Mhich  must  have  grown  considerably  to  the  southward. 

From  the  moment  the  expedition  left  the  mouth  of  the  Mack- 
enzie River  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  the  atmosphere  was  not,  at 
some  portion  of  it,  so  loaded  with  fog  as  to  hide  every  object 
that  was  distant  only  a  few  miles,  and  sonietinies  so  dense  as  to 
prevent  them  from  seeing  one  end  of  the  boat  from  the  other. 
This  state  of  the  air  is  undoubtedly,  of  all  others,  the  most  ha- 
zardous for  boat  navigation  in  an  icy  sea.  On  the  former  expe- 
dition to  the  eastward  of  the  Coppermine  River  they  had  gene- 
rally clear  weather;  here  a  clear  blue  sky  was  a  rare  phenomenon. 
Captain  Franklin  asks,  *  whence  arises  this  difi'erence  ?  '  and 
answers  it,  as  we  think,  satisfactorily  enough.  By  reason  of  the 
low  and  swampy  land  that  lies  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  sea  coast — the  very  shallow  sea  washing  that  coast,  which  at 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  in  some  places,  was  found  to 
be  scarcely  deep  enough  to  float  their  boats — and  the  numerous 
masses  of  ice  brought  down  by  the  northerly  winds,  and  grounded 
every  m  here  along  this  low  coast — there  is  a  constant  exhalation  of 
moisture  during  the  summer  months,  which  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  prevents  being  carried  away,  and  which  is 
therefore  condensed  into  a  thick  fog. 

It  was  the  Kith  of  August  before  the  boats  had  reached  the 
half-way  point  between  tlie  Mackenzie  River  and  ley  Cape.  At 
this  early  period  the  young  ice  began  to  form  at  night  on  the  pools 
of  fresh  water ;  the  summer,  if  a  constant  succession  of  north- 
erly gales  and  fogs  could  be  so  called,  was  nearly  at  an  end,  as 
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KE|fenence  on  a  former  voyage  had  taught  Franklin  to  conclude. 
He  had  tiien  witnessed  at  a  day  later,  and  at  two  degrees  more 
southerly,  the  commencement  of  severe  storms  of  wind  and  snow, 

€  found  that,  in  the  course  of  another  fortnight,  winter  had  fairly 
ID  with  all  its  seventy.  The  sun  had  now  begun  to  sink  below 
horizon  ;  the  temperature  rarely  exceeded  37^  of  Falirenheit  j 
the  autumnal  flight  of  geese  and  other  birds  had  commenced  ;  the 
^ker  were  hastening  from  tlie  coast ;  no  Ksfjuimaux  had  recently 
Hpde  their  appearance^  and  no  longer  any  uidication  of  winter- 
^ktises^  to  denote  this  part  of  the  coast  to  be  frequented  by  these 
^■ople — in  whom,  as  recent  experience  had  taught,  little  reliance 
^pti  be  placed  with  safety.  Under  all  tliese  circumstances^  one 
course  only  was  left  for  Franklin  lo  pursue. 

•  Till  our  tedious  detention  at  Foggy  Island,  we  had  no  douht  of 
ultimate  success ;  and  it  was  with  no  ordinary  pain  that  I  coidd  now 
ing  myself  even  to  think  of  relinquishing  the  great  object  of  my 
llbition,  and  of  disappointing  the  flattering  confidence  that  hat!  been 
posed  in  my  exertions.    But  I  had  higher  dutie^i  to  perform  than  the 
Itilication  of  my  own  feelings;  and  a  mature   consideration  of  all 
above  matters  forced  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  we  had   reached 
point,  beyond  which  perseverance  would  be  rashness,  and  our  besit 
arts  would  he  fruitless.  In  order  to  put  the  reader  completely  in  jvosses- 
I  of  the  motives  which  would  have  influenced  me,  had  I  been  entirely 
free  agent,  I  have  mentioned  them  without  allusion  to  the  cluuKc  in 
instructions  which  directed  me  to  commence  my  return  on  the  13th 
80th  of  Ausfust,  *Mf,  in  consequence  of  slow  progress,  or  other  un- 
reseen  accident,  it  should  remain  doubtful  whether  we  should  bo 
Ae  to  reach  Kotzebue's  Inlet  the  same  season/' 
In  the  evening  I   communicated  my  determination  to  the  whole 
rty ;  they  received  it  with  the  good  feeling  that  had  marked  their 
roughout  the  voyage,  and  they  as^sured  me  of  their  cheerful 
re  in  any  order  I  should  give.     The  readiness  \nth  which 
ty  wouid  have  prosecuted  the  voyage,  had  it  been  advisable  lo  do 
was  the  more  creditable,  l^ecause  many  of  them  had  their  legs 
felled  and  inflamed  from  continually  wading  in  ice-cold  water  while 
inching  the  boats,  not  only  when  we  accidentally  run  on  shore,  but 
rry  time  that  it  was  requisite  to  embark  or  to  land  upon  this  shallow 
ttt.     Nor  were  these  symptoms  to  be  overlooked  in  coming  to  a  de- 
iiination;  for  though  no  one  who  knows  the  resolute  disposition  of 
itish  sailors  can  be  surprised  at  their  more  than  readiness  to  pro- 
],  I  felt  that  it  was  my  business  to  judge  of  their  capability  of  so 
ling,  and  not  to  allow  mpelf  to  be  seduced  by  their  ardour,  howeTfT 
nourable  to  them  and  cheering  to  me.' — pp.  162,  163. 
It  was  fortunate  he  came  to  this  resolution.    Captain  Beechey, 
bo  proceeded  one  hundred  and  twenlv  miles  bevond  ley  Cape, 
rived  on  the  24th  of  August  at  a  low  sandy  spot,  extending  so 
'  to  the  northward,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  proceed  routid  it; 
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and  ihe  weather  was  so  tempcstuousi  that  it  was  witlt  the  ulmosi 
difficulty  tliat  officer's  barge  got  back  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  to 
rejuiii  the  Blossom • 

*  Could  I  have  kfio\\Ti,  (says  Franklin)  or  by  possihilit)'^  imagined^ 
that  a  party  from  the  Blossom  had  been  at  the  distance  of  only  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  me,  no  difficulties,  dangers,  or  discou- 
raging circumstaoces  should  have  prevailed  on  me  to  return ;  hut 
taking  into  account  the  uncertainty  of  all  voyages  in  a  sea  obstructed 
by  ice,  I  had  no  right  to  expect  that  the  Blossom  had  advanced  beyond 
Kotzebue  Inlet,  or  that  any  party  from  her  had  doubled  Icy  Cape.  It 
is  useless  now  to  speculate  on  the  probable  result  of  a  proc(*eding 
which  did  not  take  place;  but  I  raay  observe,  that,  had  we  gone  for- 
ward as  soon  as  the  weather  |)ennitted,  namely,  on  the  18th,  it  i» 
scarcely  possible  that  any  change  of  circumstances  could  have  enabled 
us  to  overtake  the  Blossom*^  barge.*  • — p,  165, 

The  distance  of  the  coast,  traced  westward  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie,  was  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  miles,  wilhoul 
discovering  in  all  thai  space  nnc  harbour  in  which  a  ship  could 
find  shelter.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  dreary,  miserable, 
and  uninteresting  portions  of  sea-coast  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  world* 

On  their  return  the  party  had  to  encounter  a  more  severe  gale 
than  any  which  occurred  in  their  advance. 

*  As  the  afternoon  wore  away,  gloomy  clouds  gathered  in  the  north-- 
west ;  and  at  six  a  violent  squall  cam©  from  that  quarter,  attended 
with  snow  and  sleet*  The  gale  increased  wth  rapidity  :  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  the  sea  was  white  with  foam,  and  such  waves  were  raised 
as  1  had  never  before  been  exposed  to  in  a  boat.  The  spray  and  sea 
broke  over  us  incessantly,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  could  keep 
free  by  baling.  Our  Uttle  vessels  went  through  tJie  water  with  great  velo- 
city under  a  close*reefed  sail,  hoisted  about  three  feet  up  the  main- 
mast, and  proved  themselves  to  be  very  buoyant.  Their  small  size» 
however,  and  the  nature  of  their  construction,  necessarily  adapted  for 
the  navigation  of  shallow  rivers,  unfitting  them  for  withstanding  the 
sea  then  running,  we  were  in  imminent  danger  of  foundering.  I 
therefore  resolved  on  making  for  the  shore,  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  party,  although  1  was  aware  that^  in  so  doing,  I  incurred 
the  hjizard  of  sta^^ng  the  boats,  there  being  few  places  on  this  part  of 
the  coast  where  there  was  sufficient  beach  under  the  broken  cliffs. 
The  wind  blowing  along  the  land,  we  could  not  venture  on  exposing 
the  boat's  side  to  tlie  sea  by  hauling  directly  in,  but,  edging  away  with 

^H  ♦  CtpUin  Kranklin  »dHs,  »n  a  noli',  *  I  liaie  recenlly  Irart-*  ^    <-   ' -•tf'r  from  Captain 

^^^1  BMCb«7»  lliat  the  Uapjp  liirncd  back  nti  tbe  25tli  iif  Augu^;  iii  several  (by« 

^^V  httgi  by  th<p  iCP.    He  likrwUr  inform*!  me,  llml  IIiif  *unimc>r  «  ^o  Uiitavnitrahle 

W  forihr  navifration  of  Ui^  nnrtbrrti  cna^l  (if  Atnrfica^  ttiat  tb«  Btdiwftn  link  ttot  rwtch  9n  high 

K  i  UlUuilr  a%  in  the  |precnJiDK  yi*ar;  nor  routd  bit  Uiai  |^t  ut  Car  to  tli«  vast  of  Icy  Cape, 
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the  wind  in  tliat  quarter,  we  most  provideutiaUy  took  the  ground  in  a 
favourable  S]>ot.  The  )K)ats  were  instantly  filled  with  the  surft  but 
they  were  unloaded  and  dragged  wp  without  having  sustained  any  ma- 
terial damage.  Impressed  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  signal 
deliverance  we  had  experienced  on  this  and  other  occasions,  we  as- 
sembled in  the  evening  to  offer  up  praise  and  tlianksgiving  to  the 
Almighty-' — pp,  172,  173. 

On  U»e  21st  of  Seplember  this  western  expedition  reached  Fort 
Franklin,  where  they  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  all  their 
friends^  the  eastern  detachment  under  i)r.  Rieh;udson  having  arrived 
on  the  l9t,  after  a  most  successful  voyage,  at  M'hich  we  must  now 
take  a  passing  glance. 

Dr.  Richardson  was  much  more  fortunate  than  the  w^estem 
parly  in  the  nature  of  the  navigation  he  had  to  perfonn,  and  of 
the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  tlie  two  rivers.  It  is  a  voyage 
of  about  five  luindred  miles,  which  he  accomplished  between  the 
4th  of  July  and  the  8lh  of  August,  Tlie  Kstjuimaux  they  met 
with  on  various  parts  of  the  coast,  as  well  us  on  the  islands  formed 
by  the  reaches  of  the  Mackenzie  Kiver,  were  more  numerous,  more 
peaceable,  and,  apparently,  more  wealUiy,  than  tliose  lo  the  west- 
ward ;  but,  like  all  savage  nations,  they  missed  no  opportunity  of 
stealing,  while  carrying  on  barter,  whatever  they  could  lay  hands 
on.  However,  wiUi  the  exception  of  one  party,  who  bad  about 
fifty  kaiyacks,  no  violence  wa5  attempted.  This  exception  waa 
occasioned  by  tlie  boats  grounding,  when  an  attack,  similar  to  tliat 
on  Franklin,  was  made,  but  immediately  repelled  by  the  show  of 
fire-arms,  the  use  of  which  the  aggressors  ap|>eared  perfectly  to 
understand,  tlie  result,  no  doubt,  of  experieuce  acquired  in  con- 
tests with  the  neighbouring  Indians. 

Their  wiuter-huts  are  of  a  superior  kind ;  they  are  met  with  in 
whole  villages,  constructed  of  driftwood  tree*i,  planted  generally 
in  the  sand  with  their  roots  uppermast.  *  Thesr  villages,'  says 
Dr.  Richardson,  *  when  seen  through  a  hary  atmosphere,  frequently 
resembled  a  cmwd  of  [K*ople,  and  suntetimes  we  fancied  they 
were  not  unlike  the  spires  of  a  town  appearing  above  the  horizon.' 
The  size  and  quantity  of  this  timber  is  quite  surprising.  One 
straight  log  of  spruce  fir  is  mentioned,  thirty  feet  long,  seven  feet 
in  circunderence  at  the  small  end,  and  twelve  a  sliort  distance 
above  the  root.  *  Tliere  is  snch  an  abuudance  of  drift-timber,* 
says  Dr.  Richardson,  *  on  almost  every  [lart  of  Uie  coast,  that  a 
sufficient  supply  of  fuel  for  a  ship  might  eauily  be  collected  ;  and,* 
he  adds,  '  should  the  course  of  events  ever  introduce  a  steam- 
vesst'l  into  those  seas,  it  may  be  important  to  know  that,  in  coast- 
ing the  shores  between  Cape  Bathurst  and  the  Mackenzie,  lire- 
wood  sufiicieiU  fur  her  daily  consumption  may  be  gathered.'   The 
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following  is  the  description  of  an  Esquimaux  village,  in  which  wtttf 
one  very  curious  building  z^- 

*  The  large  building  for  an  assembly-room  was,  in  the  interior,  ft 
square  of  twenty -seven  feet,  having  the  log-roof  supported  on  two 
strong  ridge  poles,  two  feet  apart,  and  resting  on  four  upright  posts* 
The  floor  in  the  centre,  formed  of  split  logs,  dressed  and  laid  mth 
great  care,  was  surrounded  by  a  raised  border  about  three  feet  wid^, 
which  was,  no  doubt,  meant  for  seats.  The  walls,  three  feet  high, 
were  inclined  outwards, for  the  convenience  of  leaning  the  back  against 
them,  and  the  ascent  to  the  door,  which  was  on  the  south  side,  watf 
formed  of  logs.  The  outside,  covered  with  earth,  had  nearly  a  hemi- 
spherical form,  and  round  its  base  there  were  ranged  the  skulls  of 
twenty-one  whales.  There  was  a  square  hole  in  the  roof,  and  the 
central  log  of  the  floor  had  a  basin-shaped  cavity,  one  foot  in  diame* 
ter,  which  was,  perhaps,  intended  for  a  lamp.  The  general  attention 
to  comfort  in  the  construction  of  the  village,  and  the  erection  of  a 
building  of  such  magnitude,  requiring  an  union  of  purpose  in  a  consi- 
derable number  of  people,  are  evidences  of  no  small  progress  towards 
civilization.  Whale  skulls  were  confined  to  the  large  building,  and  to 
one  of  the  dwelling-houses,  which  had  three  or  four  placed  round  it. 
Many  wooden  trays,  and  hand-barrows  for  carrying  whale-blubber, 
were  lying  on  the  ground,  most  of  them  in  a  state  of  decay.' — pp. 
810,  817. 

One  more  extract  respecting  this  people,  and  we  have  done 
with  them. 

*  The  females,  unlike  those  of  the  Indian  tribes,  had  much  hand* 
somer  features  than  the  men ;  and  one  young  woman  of  the  party 
would  have  been  deemed  pretty  even  in  Europe.  Our  presents  seemed 
to  render  them  perfectly  happy,  and  they  danced  with  such  ectacy  in 
their  slender  boats  as  to  incur,  more  than  once,  great  hazard  of  being 
overset  A  bundle  of  strings  of  beads  being  thrown  into  an  oomiak, 
it  was  caught  by  an  old  woman,  who  hugged  the  treasure  to  her  breast 
with  the  strongest  expression  of  rapture,  while  another  elderly  dame, 
who  had  stretched  out  her  arms  in  vain,  became  the  very  picture  of 
despair.  On  my  explaining,  however,  that  the  present  was  for  the 
whole,  an  amicable  division  instantly  took  place ;  and  to  show  their 
gratitude,  they  sang  a  song  to  a  pleasing  air,  keeping  time  with  their 
oars.  They  gave  us  many  pressing  invitations  to  pass  the  night  at 
their  tents,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  men ;  and  to  excite  our 
liberality  the  mothers  drew  the  children  out  of  their  wide  boots,  where 
they  are  accustomed  to  carry  them  naked,  and  holding  them  up,  begged 
beads  for  them.  Their  entreaties  were,  for  a  time,  successful ;  but 
being  desirous  of  getting  clear  of  our  visitors  before  breakfast-time, 
we  at  length  told  them  that  our  stock  was  exhausted,  and  they  took 
leave.'— pp.225,  226. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  the  party  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River^  after  a  prosperous,  and,  as  it  appears,  a  plea- 
sant 
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&nnt  excursion y  the  weather  htm^  geuenilly  tine,  and  the  utino* 
sphere  clear,  dift'erin*;  altogether  (nnu  ihnl  which  the  westeni  ex- 
i3€<ljtton  had  to  encounter.  The  following  paragraph  states  what 
tn  so  high  I V  creditable  to  Lieut  Kendall,  that  it  would  be  unjust  td 
^ithiioUl  it. 

*  The  completion  of  our  sea  voyage  so  early  in  the  teftson  was  a 
subjert  of  mutual  con *-"*'' -^'on  to  tii  all;  and  to  Mr.  Kendall  and 
inyaelf  it  wa?  highly  .  to  behold  our  men  still  fresh  and  vi- 

[>tis,  and  ready  to  conunonn*  the  laborious  march  across  the  barren 
iind9«  with  the  same  spirit  that  they  had  shown  in  oVf^rcoming  the 
obstacles  which  presentetl  iheni^elveH  to  their  progress  by  sea.  We 
all  felt  that  ihc  comfort  and  ease  with  which  the  voyage  had  been 
performed  were  greatly  owing  to  the  judicious  and  plentiful  provision 
of  stores  and  food  which  Captain  Franklin  had  made  for  us ;  and  gra- 
titude for  his  care  mingling  with  the  pleasure  excited  by  our  success^ 
and  directing  our  thoughts  more  strongly  to  his  party,  the  most  ardent 
wishes  were  exprexsted  that  they  might  prove  equally  fortunate.  The 
correctness  of  Mr,  Kendairs  reckoning  w^aa  another  source  of  plea- 
sure* Having  been  deprived  of  the  aid  of  chronometers,  hy  the 
breaking  of  the  two  intended  for  the  eastern  detachment  of  the  Ex* 
pediiion,  during  the  intense  winter  cold,  our  only  resource  for  cor* 
reeling  tlie  dt^ad  reckoning  was  lunar  obser\'ations,  made  as  fire* 
qucntly  as  opportunities  offered ;  yet  when  we  approached  the  Cop* 
perroine  River,  >ir.  K  end  all  "s  reckoning  differed  from  the  position  of 
that  place,  as  ascertained  on  Captain  Franklin's  former  EiLpedition, 
only  twenty  ifecoods  of  time,  or  about  two  miles  and  a  half  of  di*- 
tanct%  which  is  a  very  trifling  diflference  when  ihe  length  of  the  voyage 
and  the;  other  circtmistances  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  dis- 
tance between  Point  Separation  and  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine 
River,  by  the  route  we  pursued,  is  nijie  hundred  and  two  statute  miles*' 
— pp.  20l,2at. 

Though  geographical  discovery  waa  the  first  object  of  Frank- 
liu^s  expedition,  the  officers  engaged  in  it  were  eminently  qualitied 
to  collect  inntcrials  and  make  observations  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected willi  science.  In  the  winter  evenings,  at  Fort  Franklin, 
Dr*  Uichardson  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  party  on 
practical  geology,  from  which  most  of  ilicni  gathered  a  general 
knowledge  of  whvkX  «fpeciracns  of  earths  and  rock  it  was  desirable  to 
collect »  Captain  Franklin  is  an  admirable  navigator,  and  fully 
acf|u:iinted  ^^ith  the  use  of  every  kind  of  instrumeut  for  astrono- 
mical, meteorological,  and  magnetical  purposes.  Commander 
Back  is  no  mean  draughtsman,  as  the  numerous  and  well-ej^ecutcd 
prints  in  the  vidnme,  all  taken  from  his  drawings,  sufficiently  tea- 
tify;  and  Lieul,  Krodtdl  draws  charts  in  a  viry  superior  manner. 
The  rrjiult  of'  jtihc   labourjs   are  chicrty  thrown  into  an 

ApjMfiidix;  bul  id  notices  are  interspersed  throughout  the 

Mfradvet     Of  these  we  aelect  a  few  iuatsiuces* 

In 
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In  varioua  parts  of  the  coast  bituminous  shale  was  noticed^ 
which  in  two  or  three  places  was  on  lire,  giving  out  much  smoke. 
Dr.  Richardson  informs  the  general  reader,  that  the  shale  takei 
fire  in  consequence  of  its  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sulphur  in  a  state  of  sucli  minute  division,  that  it  very  readily 
attracts  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  conibustion  as 
rendered  more  lively  by  the  presence  of  bituaien.  A  coast  situ- 
ated so  high  within  the  Arctic  circle  cannot  be  expected  to  furnish 
either  an  ample  or  luxuriant  Flora.  7'lie  following  is  a  suminary 
of  the  vegetable  products  of  that  part  of  the  coast  visited  by  l>r. 

Richardson.  

*  We  noticed  on  the  coast  ahout   one  hundred  and  seventy  pheeno^^M 
Igammis^  or  flowering  plants,  heing  one -fifth  of  the  numher  of  specieft^^ 
I  which  exist  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude  farther  to  the  south wai'd.    The 
irasses,  bents,  and  nishes,  constitute  only  one^fifth  of  the  number  of 
ries  on  the  coast,  but  the  two  former  tribes  actually  cover  more 
und  than  all  the  rest  of  the  vegetation*  The  cruciferous,  or  cross- 
fliko  tribe,  afford  one-seventh  of  the  species,  and  the  compound  flow*ers 
are  nearly  as  numerous.     The  shrubby  planh  that  reach  the  sea-coast 
are  the  common  juniper,   two  species  oi  willow,  the  dwarf  birch  {be- 
iivla  tjlmtfiuiom)^  the  common  alder,  the  hippophae,  a  gooseberry,  the 
^ted    bearberry    (arbutus  uva  ursi)^  the   Labrador  tea  plant   {lecltrm 
paiustre}^    the   Lapland   rose    (rhododetidron   lajqjontcum),  the    bog 
whortleberry  {voctniurn^  uitffinosvm),  and   the  crawberry   {empcbitm 
nifjrum).     The  kidney-leaved  oxyria  grows  in  great  luxuriance  there, 
and  Oi'casionaiiy  furnished  us  with  an  agreeable  addition  to  our  meals, 
as  it  resembles  the  garden  sorrel  in  Havour,  but  is  more  juicy  and 
tender.     It  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  must,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
cress-like  plants,  prove  an  excellent  corrective  of  the   gross,  oily, 
rmncid,  and  frequently  putrid  meat,  on  which  they  subsist;     The  small 
bulbs  of  the  Alpine  h'ustoti  (poiygonum  r m|)arum),  an f I  'flie  long,  suc- 
culent, and  sweet  roots  of  many  of  the  iulratjaiea;^  which  grow  on  the 
[sandy  shores,  are  eatable;  but  we  did  not  learn  that  the  Esquimaux 
fere  acquainted  with  their  use.     A  few  clumps  of  white  spruce-fir, 
I  with  some  straggling  black  spruces  and  canoe  birches,  grow  at  the  dia- 
flance  of  twen^  or  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  in  sheltered  situations, 
'on  the  banks  of  rivers/ — pp.  264,  265. 

Captain  Frank  I  in  has  inserted  a  brief  account  of  a  journey 
made  into  the  Uocky  Mounlains  by  Mr.  Drumniond,  the  assist- 
ant botunint,  which  is  extremely  interesting,  us  shewing  Uii'  hani- 
Eiliips  to  whu:h  these  *  cuUets  of  simples'  voluntarily  expose  lliem- 
ruelvcs  for  the  sake  of  adding  one  or  two  new  specimens  of  plants 
I  to  tlie  tliirly  or  forty  thousand  species  already  kiM>wn,  Thus,  iu 
[the  mitlst  of  snow,  and  without  a  tent,  sheltered  only  from  tlie 
[inclemency  of  ihr  weatl»er  by  a  hut  built  of  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  depending  for  subsistence  from  day  to  day  on  a  solitary  In- 
dian 
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clian  huiiter»  *  I  obtained/  nays  the  amiable  and  enthustasUc  Mr. 
Drummondp  ^  a  few  mo^es ;  and,  on  Christmas  day,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  linding  n  very  minute  gymnoBiomum^  hitherto  umle- 
scribed/  We  shall  not,  we  hope,  be  cla?ised  with  tho.'se  who  see 
nothing  but  fuod  for  merrlmeul  in  such  devotion — in  the  true 
f  heroism  of  science.  The  following  passage  may  afford  home  idea 
I  of  a  winter  thus  passed  at  llie  feet  %}i  the  Kocky  Mountains, 

*  Soon  after  reaching  our  wintering -ground,  provisions  became  very 

|icarc€,aiid  the  hunter  and  his  faraDy  went  off  in  quest   of  anunals* 

t  taking  with  them  llie  man  who  had  charge  of  my  horses  to  bring  me  a 

\  supply  as  soon  as  they  could  procure  it.     I  remained  alone  for  the 

I  rest  of  tht'  winttTy  except  tvhen  my  man  occasionally  t^tsited  ma  with 

meat ;  aful  I  found  the  time  Imng  very  htfdvtj,  (is  I  had  no  hooks ^  and 

\  Tiothing  could  be  donr  in  the  Wi^  of  rallccting  spfcimens  of  natural 

I  history,     1  took,  however,  a  walk  every  day  in  the  woods,  to  give  me 

»ome  practice  in  the  use  of  snow  shoes.     The  winter  was  very  severet 

and  much  *  now  fell  until  the  end  of  March,  when  it  averaged  six  feet 

I  in  depth ;  in  consequence  of  this,  I  lost  one  of  my  horses,  and  the 

jtwo  remaining  ones  became  exceedingly  poor.     The  hunter  was  still. 

^more  unfortunate,  ten  of  his  young  colts  having  died/ — p.  310. 

This  modest  man  of  science  says  *  nothing  could   be  done  ;* 

%i'e  are   infonned,   however,  that  his  collections  in  these  moun- 

'  tains  amounted   to  about  fifteen  hundn^d  species  of  plants,  one 

hundred  and  tifty  birds^  fifty  quadrupeds^  and  a  considerable  num* 

ber  of  insects. 

Dr.  Richardson  and  his  party  were  not  less  industrious ;  the 
Dumber  of  specimens  collected  is  immense,  and  the  dmwings  of 
llicm  by  Lieutenant  Kendall  so  faithful ^  that  we  understand  the 
Treasury  have  consented  to  afford  pecuniar)  assistance  in  bringing 
tliem  before  the  public^  In  the  meantime,  we  have  in  tlie  appendix 
several  valuable  scientific  documents.  The  '  to|>ographical  and 
!  geological  notices*  employ  fifty-eight  pages ^  and  specimens  of 
'  rock  and  organic  remains  are  referred  to  as  high  as  to  number 
1032.  Many  tables  are  given  of  the  temperature  of  the  air;  the 
duration  and  direction  of  the  winds  ;  of  the  velocity  of  sound,  &c. 
We  have  *  a  register  of  phenomena  connected  with  the  progreas 
of  the  seasons,  kept  at  Fort  I^anklin  ;'  and  a  meteorological  jour- 
nal for  thut  and  other  places  in  tlie  course  of  the  route. 

The  lowest  temperature  witnessed  in  Nortii  America  was  on 
I  the  7 til  of  I'Vbruarv',  of  the  second  winter  passed  on  the  shores  of 
Bear  Lake.  At  eight  in  the  morning,  the  mercury  in  the  thcr- 
mometeT  descended  to  5H^  below  zero  ;  it  had  stood  at  —  37.5% 
and  —  57.S^  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  preceding  day  ;  between 
tlie  5th  and  the  8lh,  its  general  state  was  from  —  48*^  to  —  52^, 
though  it  occasionally  rose  to  —  43®.  At  the  temperature  of 
*—  52.2°,  Mr.  Kendall  froze  some  mercury  in  the  mould  of  a  pis- 
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tol-bullet,  and  fired  it  against  a  door  at  the  distance  of  six  paces. 
A  small  portion  of  the  mercury  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  but  the  remainder  only  just  lodged  in  the  wood. 
The  extreme  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  was  from  71**  tt 
noon  to  73°  at  three  o'clock. 

In  the  course  of  experiments  made  with  the  magnetic  needle^ 
Captain  Franklin  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  deviation  of 
the  needle  is  affected  by  changes  in  the  weather ;  in  a  gale  of 
wind  or  a  snow  storm,  always  considerably  so  ;  but  remains  sta* 
tionary  during  their  continuance.     He  observes, 

'  During  this  month  t  noticed  that  on  several  occasions  the  majp« 
netic  needle  oscillated  when  I  approached  it  in  a  dress  of  water-proof 
cloth,  although  it  remained  stationary  when  others  of  the  party  exa- 
mined it  in  their  ordinary  garments.  The  water-proof  dress  pro- 
bably acted  by  exciting  electricity  in  the  body,  although  this  opinion  iy 
rather  contradicted  by  the  fact  of  a  fur  cap,  which  had  been  rubbed 
by  the  hand  until  it  affected  the  gold-leaf  electrometer,  producing  no 
change  in  the  needle,  and  my  approach  to  the  electrometer  not  causing 
the  gold-leaf  to  expand.* — p.  76. 

We  remember  to  have  heard  something  of  the  same  effect  on  a 
magnetic  needle,  produced  by  the  approach  to  it  of  Mr. 
Troughton's  head,  which  puzzled  the  philosopher  not  a  little, 
until  he  called  to  mind  that  his  wig  was  kept  firm  to  his  head  by 
steel  ftprings. 

The  numerous  observations  made  by  Captain  Franklin  and  his 
party,  during  two  long  winters,  as  to  the  influence  which  the 
aurora  borealis  exerts  on  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
have  put  this  disputed  point  beyond  all  question.  The  conclu- 
sion is  at  variance  with  that  which  Captains  Parry  and  Foster 
arrived  at,  from  their  observations  at  Port  Bowen, — those  officers 
being  of  opinion  that  the  aurora  does  not  influence  the  motion 
of  the  needle ;  but  Captain  Franklin,  we  think,  has  satisfactorily 
explained  this  discrepancy.  He  states  that  it  required  brilliant 
and  active  coruscations  almost  invariably  before  a  deflection  of 
the  needle  was  observable ; — that  to  render  it  so  they  should 
appear  through  a  hazy  atmosphere,  and  that  the  prismatic  colours 
should  be  exhibited  in  the  beams  or  arches.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  atmosphere  remained  clear,  and  the  aurora  presented  a 
steady,  dense  light,  and  without  motion,  the  needle  remained  unaf- 
fected. Now,  it  appears,  that  at  Port  Bowen  the  aurora  was 
without  much  motion  in  its  parts,  and  never  exhibited  the  vivid 
prismatic  colours,  or  the  rapid  streams  of  light,  v^hich  are  con- 
stantly recorded  in  the  registers  kept  at  Fort  Franklin.  Hence 
Captain  Franklin  infers,  what  we  always  supposed  to  be  tlie  case, 
from  the  feebleness  of  the  electric  fluid  in  very  high  latitudes,  iliat 

the 
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[tlic  parallel  of  65**  N.   is  more  fa^ciurable  for  ihe  frequency,  ilie 
[brilliarrcy,  and  the  activity  of  this  ptienoiueiioti,  ihan  lliose  faigh4*r 

flatiriHl*  s  of  70"  or  80*^,  ^    H^ 

It  may  he  recolkcted,  that  Captain  Parry  in  his  second  %oyage 
crossed  the  line  from  east  to  west,  or,  in  other  words,  ps^ed 
^  am    one   side    to    the    other    of    the    magnetic   pole,    whose 

riiiition  he  was  thud  enabled  to  compnle  pretty  nearly.  Captain 
mnklin,  for  eight  snceessive  months,  appeari)  to  have  paitl  a  ci^n* 

stant  and  minute  attention  to  the  variation  of  tlie  needle,  liavittg 
[noted  down  not  only  the  daily  hut  almost  hourly  variation.^;  the 
{fesull  of  %)^hich,  a»  compared  with  that  of  Captain  Patry,  k  not 
[Only  intercjiting;  but  highly  important^  a^  fifing  almost  to  a  point  the 

present  position  of  the  magnetical  pole. 

Lj^  *  The  fMisition  of  the  magnetic  pole,  as  eomp  '  "  ,n  ouroLserva- 
I  by  Professor  Barlow,  is  in  69''  16' north  1  jid  9S^  S' west 

©ogitude,  and  by  the  observations  of  Captain  Fany  in  lat*  70*  4A' 
[north,  long.  9S°  54^  west,  its  mean  pla<;e  litini^  in  lat.  70*^  Of'  north, 
[jbug.  9b°  ai'  west,  which  is  between  Port  Bowen  and  Fort  Franklin  ; 
kthe  former  being  siituated  in  lat.  7a°  14'  north,  long.  Hs^  3V  west,  and 
[the  latter  in  6or  It'  north,  long.  \23i^  IS*  west.  It  appears,  therefore, 
[  that  for  the  same  months,  at  the  iiiterval  of  only  one  year,  Captain 
[Parry  and  myself  were  making  hourly  observations  on  two  needles, 

ilie  north  ends  of  which  pointed  almost  directly  towards  each  other, 

ttough  onr  aetnal  distance  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five 
I  gt-ographrcal  miles ;  and  while  the  needle  of  Port  Bowen  was  increas- 
1  in^  its  westerly  direction,  onr<  wnia  increasing  its  easterly,  and  the 

<  — the  variation   bi^  at  Port  Bowen  and  east  at  Fort 

i  a,  u  l»eautiftij  and  ^  y  proof  of  the  solar  influence  on 

I  the  diiiiy  variation/ — p.  exlii. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied,  that  these  northern  expeditions  of 
j  (H^cotery  have  not  only  been  the  means  of  making  great  additions 
lOp  as  well  m  rectifying   the  geography  of  that   part   of  North 
Amerira  which  lies  within  the  Arctic  circle,  but  also  of  clearing 
trit,  if  not  the  whole,  of  that  doubt  which  hung  over  the 
1  fiibty  of  a   navigable   passag;e   between  the  Atlantic   and 

Kacilic  Oceans,  round  the  northern  coast  of  America.  It  is  now 
twelve  years  since  we  as/iigned  reasons  for  concluding  that  acorn- 
tfitmication  did  exist  between  ilie  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic,  thimgh  all  our  old  u/  had  failed  in  thrlr  attempts 

to  establish  that  fact,  or  lay  do  !<(fn  forf-oming  tu  that  cou- 

chision.  This  quej^lion,  howevt-i,  is  now  con»pl«'lely  set  at  rest, 
and  the  practicability  of  a  iravigable  |i3s»age,  in  onr  opinion,  now 
admits  of  little  donbt.  We  consider  the  door  as  completely 
thrown  open,  and  that  the  threshokls  at  the  two  extn-mities  of 
the  passage  have  been  crosj^ed.  *  It  it  scarcely  necessary  to  re- 
mark/ saya  Captain  f'ranklin,  *  that  the  opinioo  I  i^nturcd  to 

^  A  *4  cxprcaa 


expreiis  in  my  former  work,  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  ' 

has  been  considerably  strengthened   by  the  information  obtuiiied 

during  the  present  expedition,' 

We  cannot  but  think,  however,  on  a  close  exauiination  of  die 
journals  of  the  several  voyages  so  ably  conducted  by  Captain 
Parry,  and  of  the  present  expedition  by  Captain  Franklin,  thai 
by  a  change  of  ibe  principle  on  which  the  foniier  have  been  con- 
ducted, tlie  result  might  prove  inore  successful.  It  was  found  by 
experience  that  a  channel  of  open  water  generally  existed  along 
the  \\e!*tern  and  southern  shores  of  the  land,  through  which  it  ha 
been  the  practice  to  attempt  the  passage.  In  doing  tJiis,  grea 
inconvenience,  obstruction,  and  delay  have  been  ucca»ioned  by 
dangerous  rocks  and  diouls,  the  shallowness  of  water,  and  most 
of  all,  by  the  great  body  of  ice  setting  down  upon  the  shore,  by] 
a  change  of  wind,  to  the  imminent  danger  uf  the  sliip,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Griper,  which  was  hove  high  and  dry,  and  of  the 
Fury,  which  was  lost. 

\Ve  should  be  much  disposed,  therefore,  to  tr}^  a  different  plan;1 
to  avoid  the  shores  as  much  ns  possible,  keeping  out   to  sea,  or 
in  the  middle  of  a  strait,  taking  the  chance  of  being  occasionally 
beset,  which  happens  every  year  almost  to  every  Green  land  man,] 
mid  generally  wiil)out  nmch  risk.     In  such  a  situation  they  sel^| 
dom  remain  long  ;  tlie  winds,  or  tides,  or  currents  separating  th€ 
ice,  and  setting  tliern  free.      But  besides  this,  there  is  every  reasotLl 
to  believe  that  at  all  limes  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Polar  SesiT 
is  entirely  free  from  ice.  The  immense  quantities  that  are  brought 
down  by  the  frequent  northerly  winds,  choking  up  all  the  straits^j 
anri  encumbering  the  shalUnv  sliores,  must  necessarily  leave  large  J 
spaces  of  water  to   the  northward,  which   they  before  occupied. 
Captain  Parry  has  supplied  us  with  some  curious  facts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  open  waten     In  the  very  depth  of  winter,  when  at  Winter  I 
island,  m  January,   lb2'2,  when  the  ihermomeler  was  from   20* 
to  30"  below  zero,  he  says,  *  We  were  no  less  .Hnrprised  than  gra-l 
tified  tn  see  almo.st  as  much  open  water  to  the  south-east  and 
iiortli-ea»t  of  tlie  island,  as  we  had  ever  yet  obsened.      It  was  co- 
vered, indeed,  with  a  \cry  thin  coating  of  young  ice,  but  a  cloud  | 
of  frost-smoke  ro»e  freely  from   it,  \vlurh  in  never  tlic  case  many 
hours   after  its  formation.^  ♦      Again,  on  his  second   wintering 
ta%vanls  the  head  of  I'Ws  channel,  he  talks  of  *  the  enlivening 
prospect  from  the  >outh-ea.Hl  point,  whete  there  was,  on  the  l«tof 
May,   (thermometer  at   zero,)   so  large   a   space  of  clear  water 
in  ^ighl,  that  it  was  generally  remarked,  we  had  not  seen  any  so 
extensive   since  we  entered   Hudson's  blrait/ +      Indeed,   duiing 
tlie  \ihule  winter  tliere  appeared  to  be  a  perpetual  current  f»etting , 
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down  Fox*s  Channel.  Agiiin,  when  wintering  in  Port  Bowen, 
the  ice  and  water  were  observeii  in  motion  towards  tlie  middle  of 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet*  When  about  to  depart,  he  says,  *  Lieu- 
!il  Koss,  returning  on  the  I5lh»  brought  the  welcome  intei- 
BDCe  of  the  sea  being  perfectly  open  and  free  from  ice  at  the 

'dFslance  of  twenty- two  miles  to  tire  northward  of  Port  Bowen, 
by  which  I  concluded,  what,  indeed,  Itad  long  been  a  matter  of 
probable  conjecture,  that  Barrow's  Strait  Ma»*  not  permanently 
frozen  during  the  winter.  From  the  tops  of  the  hills  about  Cape 
York,  beyond  which  promontory  Lieutenant  Ross  travelled,  no 
appearance  of  ice  could  be  distinguished/* 

We  think  then  that  these  statements  add  strength  to  our  opinion, 

I  tliat,  a  navigator  who  should  launch  out  into  the  wide  expanse  of 
Bea,  or,  when  necessary,  keep  in  the  middle  of  a  strait,  would  be 
more  likely  to  succeed  and  to  make  a  greater  progress,  w  ith  much 
less  labour,  than  he  who  adheres  to  the  plan  of  boring  along  a 
narrow  channel  of  water,  liable  to  the  obstructions  we  have  men- 
tioned. With  a  ship  made  as  strong  as  wood  and  iron  can  make 
her — like  the  Hecla,  for  instance — we  do  not  conceive  any  danger 

,  is  to  be  apprehended,  whether  in  summer  or  winter.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  Dutch  whaler  was  caught  in  the  ice  between  Spitzbergen 

[  ^nd  Greenland,  and  found  herself  in  the  month  of  February  off 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  the  cxew  having  suffered  dreadfully  for  want 
of  pnj visions,  but  the  ship  not  at  all. 

U'hethtr  the  government  mean  to  prosecute  farther  these  geo- 
graphical and  scientific  discoveries,  in  the  northern  regions,  is 
no  business  of  ours  ;  we  have  taken  every  opportimity  to  express 
our  own  humble  approbation  of  their  value  in  a  scientific  point  of 

'  \ieWj  independent  of  all  national  or  selfish  considerations  ;  and  we 
know  liiat  we  have  had  with  us,  in  so  doing,  the  seritlments  of 
every  civili/od  nation  of  Europe,  and  of  the  United  Slates,  who, 
perhaps,  more  than  others,  are  competent  to  estimate  the  real 
ttufl  sohd  value  of  what  our  unparalleled  (we  bestow  the  epithet 
advisedly) — our  unparalleled  countrymen  have  accomplisihed, 
^or  can  we  allow  tins  opportunity  to  pass  witliout  acknowledging 
the  gratitude  which  is  dm^  to  those  in  power  who  have  given 
countenance  to  these  cxpeduion!^  of  discoveiy  and  scientific  inves- 
tigation, more  especially  to  two  noblemen  who,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  intelligent  public,  once  more  hold  high  and  respon- 
sible fiituations  in  hts  Nlajesty  s  government — the  Earl  Bathurst 
and  lite  Viscount  MeUille,  To  these  patriotic  noblemen  the  high- 
est praise  is  justly  due,  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  have  en- 
tered into  the  views  o(  tliose  who  laid  before  the m  the  ohjectn  of 
gcJcuce  which  such  expeditions  mij^ht  accomplish,  and  tlie  fucili- 
Ues  which  they  gave,  and  nlotie  could  give,  tor  the  attainment  of 
♦  Pany'f  Third  VojH<^  pp,83,a4, 
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those  objects-     We  can  assure  ibem  that  their  cordial  aaslj 
nod  patronage  are  dul}  upprec  iatedf  and  thiii  not  oidy  iu  tiitnl 
coLiutr)'^  but,  f>erliajig,  iu  u  still  higher  degree  among  foreigu 
tjons*     We  MOW  take  leave  of  the  subject — perhaps  for  e\er^ 
Ui^  words,  which  we  are  proud  to  adopt,  of  Captain  rraiikliii: 

'  Arctic  discovery  has  beeu  fostered  pnnnpally  by  Great  Br 
and  it  is  a  subject  of  just  pride   that  it  has  been  prosecuted  bf 
from  motives  as  disinterested   as  they  are  enlightened ;   not  fi^ 
prospect  of  immediate  benefit  to  herself,  but  from  a  steady  vief 
requirement  of  useful  knowledg'et  and  the  extension   of  the  UdiujJsJ 
Bcienre.     Each  succeeding  attempt  has  added  a  step  towards  the  col 
pleiion  of  northern  geograpliy  ;  and  the  contributions  to  natural 
tory   and   science  have   excited   a   general    interest  throughout 
civilised  world.     It  it,  moreover,  pleading  to  reflect  that  the  lo^s  of 
life  which   has  occurred  in   the  prosecution  of  these  discoveries  do 
not  exceed  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  the  same  population  ; 
home  under  circums^tances  the  mo^t  favourable.     And  it  is  sineer 
to  be  hoped  that  Great  Britain  will  not  relax  her  efforts  until  the  qoa 
tion  of  a  north-west  pas**8ge  has   been  satisfactorily  set  at  resti  oti 
least  until  those  portions  of  the  northern  shores  of  America,  whidi  i 
yet  unknown,  be  laid  do  wit  in  our  maps;  and  which,  with  the  exce 
tion  of  a  small  space  on  the  Asiatic  continent  eastward  of  8heUt«)j 
N088,  are  the  only  intervals  wanting  to  complete  the  outline  of  J 
Asia,  and  America,' — p.  319, 


Aet,  hi, — Georgica  Publii  Virgilii  Maronis,  in  quirtque  Ih  ^ 

converna:— HUpunicam  n  J otimic  de  Ciuztnan;  Gcrmanica 
Johanne  Henrico  Voss;  AngUcam — Guhelmo  SoUiehy ;  Jl<{ 
cam — Francisco    Soavej    Galtkam — ^Jacobo    Delille,      Lo|j 
1827.    Folio, 

THE  general  merits  of  Virgirs  Georgics  have  long  ago  ba 
settled,  and  by  much  more  competent  judges  than  ourselv 
The  number  of  facts  collected  in  that  beautiful  poem^  some] 
them  valuable  and  all  of  them  curious — tlie  wide  extent  of  couii 
M'hich   the  author's  mind   had  evideiilly  travelled  over  to  colU 
these  facts,  bearijig,  as  they  d**,  ttpun  ulniost  every  possible  vuri< 
ol  sod  and  i  limate,  autl  illujslratin^  every  diversity  of  paiitoral  hal' 
and  iiiauners— the  dexterity  with  which  the  didactic  part  of 
eubject  has  been  treated^  not  so  supeiticial  as  to  want  interest,  1 
80  minute  as  to  fatigue  attention^tlie  skilful  adaptation  of 
parts  to  tlie  whole,  and  the  gradual  rise  in  the  inlerest  of  the  m 
ject ;— these  alone  had   been  sufficient  to  place  the  aufhor  of 

Georgics  in  the  highest  rank  of  his  art.     But,  wilh  these  fo<3 

have  been  interspersed  episodes  of  10  znaaterly  a  kind^  some  of 
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w^BB^nrly  minute  aiul  accurate  in  observation,  and  olliers 

Irkh  uikI  \iviti  in  tlescriplion;  some  couceived  in  iht;  most  touch- 

patiiOH  iind  .Heii^ibililVt  aud  otliers  Husliiug  forth   iq  a  iiiu^i 

lariiifiory  grandeur  and  subhniJt_y  ;  and  all  wrap[)ed  up  in  a 

ion  ipQ  exquisitely  poUshed,  and  a  verse  so  richly  harmonioua 

>f  '•■,  that,  ii  the  name  of  perfect  can  be  applied  to  any 

itioti,  it  undoubtedly  belougt  to  thi^  noblest  produc« 

of  the  LutJU  JnU6e* 

iut^  amidst  tht:  shower  of  prai^s^  ^hkh  tiiese  complicated  «Jt* 
tiicieH  have  justly  brought  down  upon  the  author  of  ttie  poem 
elf,  one  person  .«ifoms  lo  us  to  have  been  occasionally  overlooked, 
and  that  i»,  the  friend  and  patron  to  whose  suggestion  the  jKiem 
owed  iti»  ruininencemcnt,  and  to  whose  super nitendence  we  are 
inclined  to  attribute  much  of  its  execution.  It  is  the  poel'i*  own 
confe(i«ion,  that  all  that  was^  grand  and  lofty  in  his  own  concep* 
ti<im  wajs  but  the  retlex  of  another'^  mind ;  and  wc  are  almost 
inclined  to  take  him  at  his  word.  Tenderness  and  elegance  wer« 
dte  natural  characieri8tic.s  of  Virgirs  genius;  and  a  mind  thus  cou^ 
stttnted  and  left  to  it^ellV  wliere  would  h  have  suughl  its  food  and 
enjoyment  t  it  would  have  hung,  in  fond  remembrance,  over  his 
tust  and  lovely  iMantua ;  it  would  have  haunted  along  the  streams 
»f  hi$  native  Mimmiit,  dreaming  of  die  white  awanji  that  breasted  ila 
lilver  waves,  and  ll*e  lovely  herbage  which  grew  along  its  banka, 
lo  fruitful  and  benignant  that  the  dew  s  of  a  brief  night  suAiced  to 
'epair  the  devaskitions  of  the  longest  f  day,  A  short  rivalry  with 
inn  %vhot  at  once  originated  and,  in  our  opinion,  brought  to  per-^ 
ection  the  sylvan  dialogue— a  picture  for  idealists  and  enthusiastt* 
;o  itang  over — a  succesiiioii  ol  thone  delicious  reveries  and  images 
irhicfa  form  for  the  mind  to  delightful  a  world  of  its  own  witlnui 
ind  leave  it  90  unlit  for  tlie  real  world  williout ;  such  would,  per- 
iapt have  been  the  summit  of  tiie  ptjet's  wishes,  and  the  furthest 
I^Htaf  his  labours.  The  voice  of  a  statesman  dispersed  thcst 
^HBof  the  cloHet;  and  what  the  unguents  of  the  deivi.se  were 
^pie  eyts  of  the  boy  in  the  eastern  tale,  the  didcourtieij  of  Ma^* 
Haa  were  to  VirgiTs  mind.  They  opened,  on  Wu  admiring 
►aze,  a  llootl  of  riches,  those  better  riches  which  lie  upon  the 
iariirj»  surface,  and  not  the  fictitious  wealth  which  lies  below  it ; 
hey  taught  him  a  better  ei»tiuiate  of  his  own  powers,  and  encou- 
«ged  him  to  strike  i>ut  a  fmth>  which  should  render  bim  a  model 
br  cilh«:i^,  incite  ad  of  being  a  mere  imitator  liimself;  and,  il' we 


•  *Te  sinp  nil  altiim  it\th&  incboaC — tlL  41J. 
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consider  that  it  was  when  ihe  name  of  Rome  Mas  almost  syoof^- 
mous  Willi  the  world  it^ielf,  and  umidst  cver>-  ulhirenient  which  art 
and  luxury  could  furnish,  ihat  a  slatosmaii't*  eyi^  could  thu»  de* 
Bceud  lo  tile  spade  and  the  plough,  as  the  surest  means  of  indi- 
vidual happiness,  and  the  truest  source  of  national  grerOness,  ili 
connexion  %}(  Maecenas  with  all  the  genius  of  his  day  will  not  ^i^  ^ 
us  a  higher  opinion  of  his  tine  ta»»te,  and  intellectual  powers,  than 
llie  advice  thus  given  will  aliord  of  hi^i  plain  week-day  wisdom 
ad  foresight ;  ofl'ering  anoUier  to  the  many  strong  contrasts  and 
eontradictions  which  existed  in  tlie  mind  of  that  very  extraordinary 
nan. 

It  is  to  this  connexion  of  the  poet  with  statesmen  and  politicians 
fiat  the  Cieorgics,  no  doubt,  owe  what  to  ns  appears  their  moul 
marked  and  valuable  distinction — their  practical  tentUncy ;  aiKl, 
whoever  does  not  bear  this  constantly  in  mind,  will  fuim  but  an 
iperfecl  estimate  of  the  poem  itself,  and  be  an  incompeteol 
judge  of  the  attempts  made  by  others  to  render  it  into  modern 
ftngnages.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  tlie  poet  so  frequently  recals 
[to  mind  the  difliculties  utteiidant  on  husbandly,  and  the  skill  and 
roatience  by  which  alone  those  dit^iculties  are  to  be  removed  ;  it  is 
the  same  purpose  that  he  scruples  not  to  introduce  occasionally 
homely  word  or  diought,  as  if  to  faniiliarise  the  reader  with  some 
>f  those  coarser  operations  which,  however  they  may  be  removed 
from  die  tlieory,  must  ever  belong  to  the  prutlirc  of  husbandry  ; 
and  it  is  for  a  similar  reason^  we  apprehend^  that  even  his  sweetest 
digressions  are  often  broken  by  a  common  parenthesis,  or  by  some 
passing  stroke  of  darkness  or  harshness^  as  if  the  poet  felt  like  the 
northern  revellers,  who,  over  their  cups  and  potations,  were  said 
occasionally  to  twang  the  strings  of  their  bows,  diat  a  spirit  of 
softness  or  effeminacy  might  not  creep  into  their  vt?ry  relaxatioam. 
The  Georgics,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  lightly  treated  as  a  poem 
meant  to  soothe  the  ear,  or  while  away  a  piihsing  hour;  they  are  a 
solemn  legacy  left  to  mankind^  applicable  to  all  places,  and  times, 
•nd  persons  ;  they  are  the  conjoint  product  of  a  politician  and  a 
poet,  botli  of  the  highest  order  ;  and  they  bear  on  their  bruw  the 
marks  of  the  sc»urrc»  from  which  they  emanated,  the  Htreu2;tli  of 
the  tftatesnnnrx  mind,  and  the  softness  of  the  poet*s — the  serene 
maiesty  of  the  one,  an<i  the  practical  wisdom  td  the  other. 

That  xiwhe  ideas  are  not  confmed  to  ourschen  may  be  gathered 
from  the  zeal  and  activity  with  %ihich  all  the  great  languages  of 
Kurope  have  sought  to  naturalize  among  the  mselves  Uie  contents 
of  tlie  Cieorgiris ;  and  no  slender  praiiie  is  due  Ut  Mr.  Sotheby, 
who  has  collected  into  one  magnitici-nt  volume  these  dillerent 
effortB  of  skill  :md  learning,  »nd  who  nuiy  jusdy  feel  a  poet^s  and 
a  patriot's  pride  in  the  rettectiou  tirat  among  all  these  various  ver- 
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sions  there  is  not  one  whith  in  general  fidelity  of  ritiireption  and 
dpieiidotir  of  execution  sur{>n?>i>t'*i,  if  it  evfii  e«jiials  his  tmit* 

And  eould  \M'  pei.Hiiade  ourselves  that  niodeni  statesmen  ever 
find,  aniid  the  ineessant  toils  of  oftice,  an  opportunity  of  recurring 
lo  the  studies  of  their  earlier  years,  and  of  repairing  their  {HJwcrs 
in  the  purest  and  sweetest  of  all  human  enjoyments,  we  wottld 
fain  hope  that  this  costly  %olume  miojht  find  its  way  into  some  of 
their  hands,  and  as  they  ponder  over  its  glowing  pages  some 
kindred  reflections  might  be  awakened  in  their  owii  breasts*  Is 
that  reverence,  which  is  here  said  to  be  so  emphatically  due  to 
the  plough,  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  present  day  I 
li  that  prott'Ction  given  to  agriculture  which  should  incline  a  wise 
man  to  embark  hi.H  pro|>erty  and  his  feelings  (wc  might,  from  its 
late  changeful  and  gambling  tendency,  almost  say  his  morals)  in 
the  practice  of  it ;  and  are  all  those  relations,  which  grow  out  of 
the  rural  fystem,  in  that  sound  and  healdiy  state  in  which  a 
statesman's  eye  would  wish  to  see  them  ?  Ha\*e  wc  a  resident 
gentr}',  kind,  hospitable,  generous — living  and  willing  to  let  live — 
lovers  of  the  manly*  sports  of  their  ancestors — able  by  their 
knowledge  to  explain  and  by  tlieir  firmness  to  enforce  the  laws  o( 
their  country,  and  almost  rendering  those  laws  of  no  necessity  by 
throwing  the  influence  of  their  own  kindly  spirits  into  the  happy 
circle  around  them ;  or  is  an  overgrown,  luxurious  metropolis 
gradually  drawing  them  into  its  vortex,  to  consume  in  frivolous 
or  guilty  pleasures  tlie  wealth  which  should  have  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  their  tcnantrv'  and  labourers,  and  finally,  perhaps,  to  drive 
them  into  foreign  countries,  tliere  to  be  reminded  of  thtir  own 
fair  fields  only  by  the  reluctant  driblels  which  occasionally  find 
their  way  into  their  famished  hands  ?  Have  we,  again,  a  body  of 
yeomanry,  realizing  to  the  eye  those  images  of  substantial  comfort 
and  rural  wealth  which  the  Camachos  and  Van  Tassels  of  the 
novelists  +  have  supplied  to  tlie  delighted  mind  in  the  clo?»et,  and 
iotlgiiig  in  their  hearts  that  IJritish  spirit,  of  which  it  never  yet 
belonged  to  Dutch  boor  or  Spanish  labrador  to  form  a  remote 
conception  f  Have  we,  above  all,  a  bold  and  hardy  peasantry, 
attached  to  the  soil  which  finds  them  nutriment  as  well  as*  birth  j 
holding  their  heads  erect  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  feel- 
ing that  tlie  wind3  whicJi   blo%v  upon  tlieir  cheeks  ate   not  more 

•  Amon^  these  we  tndude  nt>t,  of  rour^,  thme  ennrmnu^  preserrM  ciT  jcrftmrt  wbich 
wwenUerl  "  '    .lu  indi^ 

lent,  cov^  its  vritli 

of  coiiiity.r«le« ;  atnl  'S 

jK>or«  which,  m  tH«tir  I  .  ^  is. 

Hut  w«  bftre  tireaiiy  ui«i  enoiti^h  oti  thcs«  »4ibjri.t<». 
f  Doo  Quisote  wd  iHt  Legtad  of  Sbopy  Hollow* 

free 
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free  nor  independent  than  themselves  ?  Do  smiling  cottages  (that 
brightest  picture  of  national  bliss)  adorn  our  lands,  and  do  the 
household  virtues  gather  round  tlieir  hearths  ?  Are  fidelity  and 
attachment  on  the  one  side,  and  a  grateful  protection  on  the  other, 
the  golden  links  which  bind  together  the  employer  and  his  labourer? 
Is  tile  act  of  giving  and  receiving  twice  blest,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
between  man  and  man ;  or  is  it  becoming  a  spot  upon  the  village- 
hand,  the  mark  of  shame  in  him  that  receives,  and  a  mixture  of 
meanness  and  injustice  in  him  that  doles  the  miserable  pittance  ? 
Thanks  to  that  invaluable  body  of  men,  who,  bound  only  to  admi- 
nister to  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  iiocks,  have  too  often  to  tasl^ 
their  limited  means  to  supply  their  bodily  wants  also,  many  of  the 
more  important  of  these  questions  may  yet  be  asked  witli  safety  | 
but  let  a  few  more  years  of  carelessness  and  inattention  pass 
over,  and  they  may  assume  a  difficulty  which  the  most  seliish 
cannot  contemplate  with  indifl'erence  nor  tlie  most  sanguine  with- 
out alarm.  But  it  is  time  for  us  to  recollect  that  we  are  neither 
priests  nor  politicians,  and  that  the  volume  before  us  furnishes 
abundant  material  for  tlie  exercise  of  our  own  vocation,  without 
impertinently  intruding  ourselves  into  that  of  others. 

It  has  already  been  hinted,  that  of  the  various  satellites  whom 
Mr.  Sotheby  has  here  drawn  round  the  great  luminary  of  Latiu 
poetry,  there  is  none  which  more  reflects  the  warmtli  and  brightness 
of  the  ori*^inal  tlian  himself;  and  if  we  proceed  to  make  a  tew  ex- 
tracts from  his  labours,  it  is  less  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
celebrity  of  a  translation  which  has  been  long  before  the  public, 
and  of  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  recording  an  opinion  at  a 
very  early*  period  of  our  career,  than  of  adorning  our  pages  with 
the  fruits  of  Mr.  Sotheby's  labours,  and  of  showing  that  the 
preceding  remarks  are  by  no  means  irrelevant  to  the  subject  be- 
fore us. 

The  beautiful  land  of  Italy  is,  we  learn  from  some  of  his  own 
poems,  well  known  to  Mr.  Sotheby  by  personal  residence  and  in- 
spection; and  it  is,  tlierefore,  con  amore,  that  he  renders  Virgil's 
description  of  that  paradise  of  earthly  sweets,  an  Italian  spring:— 
*  Spring  comes,  new  bud  the  field,  the  flower,  the  grove, 

Earth  swells  and  claims  the  genial  seeds  of  love  ; 

Then  the  etherial  Father,  lord  of  life, 

Sinks  on  the  bosom  of  his  blissful  wife, 

With  showers  prolific  feeds  the  vast  embrace, 

That  fills  all  nature ,  and  renews  her  race. 

Then  rings  with  tuneful  birds  the  pathless  grove, 

The  cattle  tlien  renew  their  yearly  love  ; 

Bath*d  in  soft  dew,  and  fann'd  by  western  winds, 

Each  field  its  l)osom  to  the  gale  unbinds: 

*  See  No.  L  of  this  JourniL  Xhe 
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T!te  •  blade  dar*?*  boldly  rise  new  auns  beneaUi. 
The  tender  vine  put*  forth  her  flexile  wreath. 
And,  freed  from  jsoulhen*  blaat  and  northern  shower 
Spreads  without  fear  eiich  bud,  and  leaf,  and  flower/ — ii.  S22, 
We  ngrel  ibat  onr  liinits  will  allow  us  to  insert  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  iiut:  epi^odt*  which  concludes  llie  aecond  book : — 
*  Ah  !  iiappy  aw&in  !  ah  I  raire  belov'd  of  heaven  I 


n  I 


Its  wide 


Too  blest,  if  conucious  of  the  bles 

For  thee  just  earth,  from  her  pr</ 

Far  from  wild  war> 

Though  nor  high  a 

Each  morn  dieigorgo  liii*  li^Ucjitit'a  i\  j  ; 

Though  nor  thy  gAte  on  tortoise  cnli; 

The  Ephyreian  brast,  anrJ  gold-'  etifcj 

Nor  poisoning  Tyre  thy  snowy  ti  i]. 

Nor  casia  taint  tby  uncorrupted  oil ; 

Yet  peace  is  thine,  and  lifw  ihat  knows  nochBoget 

And  various  wealth  in  nature***  boundless  ranf^^t*. 

The  grot,  the  living  fount,  the  umbrageous  glade. 

And  lovying  herds,  and  »|eep  in  soothing  shade ; 

Thine,  all  of  tame  and  wild,  in  lawn  and  field. 

That  pastur'd  plaifVfi  «r  aavn^*^  woodlands  yield  ; 

Content  rs  I"*  lasiiaget 

Repose  ai  -^SC^ » 

There  ha.  uiid,  us  ajikindi 

There  JIus  int  lone  t>  nd/ 

Beautiful  as  tfaeae  descriptions  are  hi  the  originaJ  (and  he  must 
be  dead  to  all  sense  of  poetry  who  docs  not  do  justice  to  the 
extreme  elegance  with  wliicli  ibey  are  rendered  in  our  own  Ian- 

*  Iii«te«d  of^raffuifti  ^fr.  Sothebf  would  have  done  better  to  mui  gfrmwa^  «3  tho 

ItlUin  aftd   Gemi*M   •-•  '.•--  » •<  —       '» ^    >-    «-i—t'ly  sptaking:  of  the 

gcttcnU  liur^  ot  V9gr:  «  it  somtlbltig  lo  m 

»o  ifofl  ami  ptMrcfii)  iL  (iiit  our  reader^  Oifty 

not  pefli«p«  be  ditptc4Krd  at  having  an  njiparttintty  i^r  comparmf  i(  urilh  tHo  Eri^iftli 
vnritioii  HnrH  Snmeb^  and  Saa?«,  it  aKould  be  observed,  havt  ticf^tected  (be  Con- 
ner i  .  with  *bieh  ihc  pt^sagc  begicii.  Tht  l^i^ficb  tntn>iJ«t(>r^  wfio 
«xf '  Al)Ouf«n  m  iho  »kUi  and  ^tv^HHy  of  bia  cunaeziofii}  ku  |»r««erved 


Al  fhwiltff  i«r  de*  boteKl,  ed  a  le  cclre 
Utile  a  r  «maroM  Ptimaviara. 
l\ini;ido  il  *uo  tepor  fanai  l«  t«rr«| 
K  d^^ioie  CO  r  tiperte  tibro 
Cbiegfon  to  manUd  virtu  dol  acmi. 
1/  iTnniuoU'tit«  aUura  Etoro«»  Padri 
•Cmi  It  ioc4>ndi  umon  »  l'  •Ims  J9poM 
4«ili»««i«  i«  grtmbo  oe  T  immeiiao  eoqia 
^«  m-'-"'  ^-  -  '<'»  t»  eaar  tutt« 

I  ^  al  ranlo 

S'  oijoii  diuf  A  t  *uliiUrt  bottilii ; 
Tunuui  hcU  d'UBOti  a  Topii  iiMt# 


Nt*  ftttl  tmipl  I  msnmefi  tnniotl  $ 

Nov'  erite  nirli»rtrp.  c  no\\  Aon' 

In  ogui  gcnue  U  au- 

F«lke  ftbbooda ;  a'  .  %a|c 

u    ■ 

I 

I> 

^* 

Itr^U!'  %irura  iruiidi. 

itt  por  It  Vi^.  ,  c«c, 

g»»»g«) 
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guage)  the  poet  knew  that  they  were  of  too  general  a  nature  to 
effect  the  purpose  which  he  had  most  at  heart,  and  he  has  therefore 
introdyced  into  the  following  homelier  lines  a  picture  of  humble, 
individual,  practical  happinesjs,  which  is  not  less  creditable  to  hu 
skill  a^  an  artist  than  to  his  feelings  as  a  man : — 
'  Yes,  I  remember,  where  Galaesus  feeds 

Beneath  Thalia's  tow'rs  the  golden  meads, 

Once  I  beheld  an  old  Corycian  swain, 

Lord  of  a  spot,  in  a  fors:aken  plain, 

Where  never  shepherd  gave  his  flock  to  feed. 

Nor  Bacchus  grac'd,  nor  oxen  brows  *d  the  mead. 

There  with  *  scant  herbs  he  set  the  bushy  ground, 

And  planted  lilies,  vervain,  poppies  round ; 

Nor  envied  kings,  when  late,  at  evening's  close. 

Beneath  his  peaceful  shed  he  sought  repose. 

And  cuU'd  from  earth,  with  changeful  plenty  stor*d, 

With  feasts  unpurchased  his  overloaded  board. 

At  spring -tide  first  he  pluck 'd  the  full-blown  rose, 

From  autumn  first  the  ripened  apple  chose  ; 

And  still  when  winter  split  the  rocks  with  cold, 

And  chain'd  the  rapid  torrent  as  it  roll'd, 

E*en  then  he  cropt  th'  t  acanthus'  bloomy  spray, 

Which  the  slow  sun  and  zephyrs  long  delay  J 

Hence  first  his  bees  new  swarms  unnumbered  gave, 

And  press 'd  from  richest  combs  the  golden  wave  : 

Limes  round  his  haunt  diflfus'd  a  grateful  shade, 

And  verdant  pines  with  many  a  cone  arrayed ; 

And  every  bud,  that  gemm'd  the  vernal  spray, 

Swell 'd  into  fruit  beneath  th'  autumnal  ray. 

He  X  lofty  ebns  transposed  in  order  plac'd, 

Luxuriant  pears  at  will  his  alleys  grac*d, 
^ _, Acd 

*  TbU  we  coacehe  to  be  an  un»ti^aclory  rendering  of  the  words  *  nmm  oJua.* 
The  epithet  is  not  applied  to  iHo  quatility  of  herbs  in  the  old  man**  gArden,  but  to  fHo 
m«fin«r  in  which  they  were  piiinted — At  distAtit  intervals;  and  fo  Voaa  renders  il^  j 
'wcitceiuVig  GcmuiMi  in  dtm  DornwaW 

t  Mr,  So  the  by  give*  one  reading  In  hit  text  aud  aiiotber  in  his  version.  We  think  he 
had  better  have  adhered  to  the  reading  of*  h^icrnlh  *  in  both  cnses,  Ihe  flower,  whal> 
ever  it  waa,  wa«  evidently  planted  (jy  the  old  rustic  for  the  cake  of  hit  beet,  and  a*  the 
hyacinth  i«  inentiotied  at  v.  183,  ainoiig  the  (lowers  of  which  the»e  insects  arc  parlicularljr 
fniul^  v^G  may  ttsi  a»%urcd  that  ltii«,  and  not  the  acantliuit,  wat  the  plant  mentioned  lit 
ilir  irxu  T\tn  <*ernisn  trsnnlatnr,  who  rarely  if  evrr  mistake?  hi«  author,  prefert  j 
liyAiiti'i  "  It  in„  „i.  ,  .1  vf,.  Solhfby»  |ir  '^  -  '^  -rarrthus,  is  obliged  lo  *uppo»« 
ihal  t1  lied  the  cori  \^reen»hott*es. 

J  It  I  ptanter  hi  "me  injury  in  the  preceding 

line*,  hi4  c  ^  ,  hi«  realiy  AUaittoniani  tuccnaa  aa  a  tranfpUoter  does  not  i 

to  have  full  to  it  tn  Um  present  tinea.     Nothing  caji  be  more  »trQOg 

the  epithet>  tgtnal  lur  the  purpuwe  .' — 

i  ^  i^er^um  diattilit  ultnua, 

hutK  1,  rt  »piiio»  jam  pruna  feTentes, 

Jiinq  i(cuipl«la&umpotaAUbu»  utnhras.  The 


And  grafted  thorns  that  blushing  pluras  dispky'd, 

And  planes  that  stretch 'd  o'er  summer  seats  their  shade/ — ir*  125. 

ft  18  with  uo  view  of  detracting  from  the  merit  of  these  adaii- 
rable  veision»,  that  we  proceed  to  notice  a  few  passages  where 
Mr.  Sothebv  ap|>ears  to  have  been  le^^s  successfnl  in  divining  the 
sense  of  his  author^  or  in  rendering  him  with  the  same  felicity  of 
closeness  and  elegance. 

It  IS  almost  unnecessarv  to  say  that  in  the  foUowhig  description 
the  line  marked  in  Italics,  though  beautiful  in  itself,  derives  uo 
coutiteuHnce  from  the  origiua!,  and  tli.it  toietaiu  it^  is  to  confound 
modern  and  ancient  modes  of  thought,  a  pnictice  which,  if  pursued^ 
would  soon  ptit  an  end  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  trans- 
lations. We  do  not  believe  that  a  second  such  intcrpotation  is  to 
be  found  in  Mr,  Sotheby  \  and  we  suspect  that  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  a  few  otiier  instances,  he  has  allowed  hini:*elf  to  be  misled  by 
llie  French  translator  ; — 

*  But  chief  mih  frequent  prayer  the  gods  implore. 
And  Ceres,  chief,  with  annual  feasta  adore  ; 

When  winter  flies,  and  spring  new  robes  the  ground, 
WTien  mild  the  wind,  and  lambkins  gaily  bound, 
When  aweet  to  slumber  on  the  grass  reeling, 
When  the  iliick  foliage  murmurs  to  the  wind; 
The  shf  her  IcmpU^  and  the  turf  her  shrine^ 
Her  pure  Hbation,  honey,  milk,  and  wine/^ — ^i.  338. 

*  Choisis  pour  temple  un  bois^  un  gazon  pour  autel. 
Pour  offrande  du  vin,  ct  du  lait,  et  du  mid/ — Deiille, 

lA  confusion  of  ancient  and  modem  ideas  must  also  necessarily 
jlt  frcmi  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Sotheby  renders  the  well- 
known  diivctioii  of  llie  poet  to  his  husbandman  : — *  nudus  ara,  sere 
nudus/ — *  plough  naked,  naked  sow/  We  cannot  suppose  that 
V^irgil  either  misunderstood  tlie  Greek  atithor  from  whom  he  de- 
rived the  precept,  or  that  he  gave  a  meaning  li»  the  word  nudus 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  yufjLyos  of  Ilesiod  :  and  bitter  as  the 
old  Ascncan  was  accustomed  to  \w.  on  the  place  of  his  birth,  (or 
residence,)  he  sui^ly  never  meant  to  assert,  that  its  climate  was  so 
sultry  that  it  was  necessary'  to  pursue  the  operations  of  husbandry 
in  a  5tate  of  absolute  nudity.     The  tenn  yvp^^not,  as  every  scholar 


Tht«tm«Tr        "     ■    '  .         ■       ri'ly*  lofty  /  *s  Mr  Soiheby  ireiisUiC',  "^^    "    •        rtj 
M%i^  /  tbi  iriaiit/  but  of  hard,  or  rattier  *ery  I  « 

*'lnTiaA^  K-  ;  .,  ^/.^..^  ....  :uf  grafted  ihom  ;  for  ih«  one  Ureprv-  ,,^-  -^  „ -Ily 

i»  f  I'llier  of  A»  so  |4fge  i  ^'fuwth  ih*i  i  niiv'tviA)  spiriU  could  enjoy  thttr  cupf 

txUit  lie.     \q*%  hii  iiei^lLH-tcii  natit  of  ihe^e  eptttwls: — 

JtsiiiTf  wuA^l*  auct)  m  Eeihcn  tiorli  npUt  txir  xtrpfiADtca  den  tJlmbautn, 
Birnen  «rtian(.'tp4  Stamms,  und  scWti  pfll»umtn£cndeD  Schlthdom, 
Aucti,  die  dem  fcitUcbca  Truak  Mbon  JLoblungcji  bat,  die  PlAtaoe. 

knowsi. 
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knows,  implies  frequently  the  mere  laying  aside  of  the*  upper 
garments,  and  in  eastern  countries,  where  the  person  is  so  cart-^ 
fully  enveloped,  this  was  considered  almost  as  synonymous  with 
nakedness.  What  reader  of  Hajji  Baba  does  not  remember  the 
ideas  of  indelicacy  and  ridiculousness  which  the  Persians  attached 
to  the  swallow-tailed  coats  of  our  own  countrymen  ? 

Occasionally  Mr.  Sotheby  misses  the  single  word  in  -which  the 
whole  emphasis  of  the  passage  consists.  l*or  instance,  the  poet 
(i.  272)y  who  never  willingly  allows  his  husbandman  to  lie  idle,  spe- 
cifies certain  works  which  might  be  done  even  on  the  holier  days. 
Among  these  is  mentioned  the  act  of  washing  sheep,  whose  health 
might  require  it ;  for  to  have  immersed  the  woolly  people  merelj 
for  the  bcnetit  of  their  fleeces,  would  have  been  an  act  of  irreligion. 
This  distinction  is  marked  in  the  original  by  the  word  salubri,  of 
which  no  trace  is  observable  in  the  version. 

*  Balantunique  gregem  fluvio  mersare  salubri.' 

*  And  lare  the  bleating  flock  and  fence  the  com.' 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  finding  a  rhyme, 
that  we  owe  the  following  change  of  scenery ;  a  change  which  is 
certainly  in  no  way  to  the  advantage  of  the  original. 

*'  Ipse  cava  solans  aegrum  testudine  amorem 

Te,  dulcis  conjiix,  te  solo  in  littore  secum, 

Te  veniente  die,'  &c. 

*  He  lonely  on  his  harp,  *mid  wilds  unknown^ 

Among  the  many  curious  notices  which  Delille  has  collected  from 
H6amur  and  Swammerdam  on  the  habits  of  bees,  one,  not  the  . 
least  remarkable  proof  of  their  good  sense  is,  that,  while  the  celk 
containing  the  honey  for  daily  consumption  are  left  open,  those 
which  form  the  deposit  of  their  winter  stores  are  sedulously  closed 
with  wax.      This  trait  has  not  escaped  tlie  most  splendid  of  their 
eulogists,  and  he  designates  the  practice  by  a  strong  word,  wliicfa 
signifies  to  throw  up  intrenchmcnts  or  fortifications. 
^  Grandaevis  oppida  curae 
Et  mvnire  favos,  et  dsedala  fingere  tecta.* — iv.  178. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  English  translation  is  tlie  only  one  which 

•  By  a  similar  construction  of  language  in  the  sacred  writing?,  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
inrhen  lie  had  thrown  off  the  coarse  outer  garment  peculiar  to  the  prophets,  is  said  to 
have  walked  *  naked  and  barefoot.'  In  the  same  manner  David,  when  girded  only 
with  his  linen  ephod  (2  Sam.  vi.  14.)  is  said  (v.  20)  to  have  danced  naked  before  the 
ark.  Sec,  aUo,  Parkhur>t's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  under  the  word  any.  Voss,  who  renders 
the  word  nudut  in  the  same  literal  manner  as  Mr.  Sotheby  in  the  Georgics,  has.  we  oh« 
herve.  given  its  equivalent,  yvfAvigj  that  sense  for  which  \te  contend  in  his  tran.«latinti  of 
Ari!»tophanes.  Tlie  lai)ie«,  in  that  hrentious  but  singularly  witty  drama,  the  Lyi^i^trata 
(\.  151),  Mould,  indeed,  have  come  to  a  singular  coi.clusion,  if  they  had  resolved  to  i^ork 
upon  their  husbands*  feelings  by  a  display  of  their  charms  so  utterly  without  rescne^as 
the  word  yvfifify  traiuUied  in  its  primiry  scdm,  would  imply. 
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does  not,  mare  or  leas,  bctrav  a  sense  of  ihia  little  characteristic 
Irait. 

*  Der  bejahrt^ren  Sor^'  Ut  die  F^^liing, 
Schanseii  tey  batui  dem  Gewirk,  und  d&dalijiche  H&iausr  zu  wulben* 

yoii, 

'  La  vieilU*!4^e  dabord  j  ^ts, 

DesMue  des  ramparts  1'  lents*' — DeliUe. 

*'  Gobieman  la»  crolme^as  Im  anciduas» 

Y  sus  panales  sieiupre  fortaleceu, 

Y  fbrman  delicadoi  nposentos/ — De  Guzman. 

*  De  I'  ttlvear  U  cura 
Han  le  piti  vecchie,  di  muiure  i  favi, 
Di  costniire  1'  iirgegnose  cdSkiJSo*ii^. 

*  To  each  his  part ;  afje  daima  tli"  entnifited  care 
To  rear  tJie  palace  and  the  dome  repair/ — Solheb^. 

If  Mr.  Sothcby  slautli*  alone  in  ibis  error,  tberr  are  olbcrs  in  which 
^  he  has  all  hij»  bioUit;r  trun^^lutoiH,  exci  pi  the  Gemiau,  to  ke<'j>  hira 
'  in  countetiince :  Huch^  among  otbers^  is  the  following  pa^issige, 

^  NuUo  t^ntum  se  My^ia  cultu 
Jactat^  et  ipsa  auas  mirantur  Gargara  meftses/ — L  102. 

*  More  rich  the  crop  on  M^'^ia's  fertUe  fjehN, 
And  Oargarus  wonders  at  tlje  wraith  be  yieiiK/ 

The  reader  will  surely  not  underslaud  by  tbiii,  as  be  ou(»ht,  that 
the  poet  who,  in  hi^  u.«iual  mauuer,  hag  been  inculcating  the  tiecen- 
sity  of  inc€s<iant  labour  in  husbandrvi  conchtdcs  hi^  ndmonition  by 
observing,  that  Mysia  and  Oargaru3  are  the  only  places  which 
produce  abundant  cro^w  mtflo  cnUtt — wilbnnl  •  cuitivaijon. 

It  H  with  tlie  same  ^olitarv  exception, that  \yv  fmd  the  tr  h 

at  a  lo*iS  to  understand  Iwo  lines  in  that  cpisotie  which  <  ^ 

the  third  book  of  the  Cieorgics^  and  which  the  poet  baa  wrought 
up  with  such  won<ferful  power  and  pathos. 

*  Nam  neque  erat  corns  usuii ;  oec  visrtra  qutsquam 
Aut  undi«  aljolerr  potest  aut  vrncere  flanima/ 

The  meaning  of  which  we  conceive  to  be*  thi$.  The  poet  having 
mentioned  Uie  prudigi<m»  number  of  uniuiaU,  that  fell  %ictiins  to 
this  contagiouii  disorder  \ihicb  be  hax  been  describing,  adds,  thai 
at  hwit  e:kpe»ieuce  t;ingbt  llicir  owners  to  bury  them  in  deep  pilS| 

*  111  I  tpt>€im«ii  ii\  trun^Ution  of  tite  Ci«<ir^ic4  ft^ra  In  LiimftV  *  l\k«tic«,'  tbe  pui&gt 

AI  I 
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A  •fii  iOda  imQ€£a  in  d«ties/— Thu.  k  ZTT» 
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*  for  the  skins/  sajs  lie,  ^  were  of  no  use,  and  tlic  quantity  of  car- 
ca»»es  was  so  great,  that  it  was  fumid  impossjibte  to  iloat  theui  away 
ill  llir  rivers,  or  consume  them  by  tire/  Mr.  Sotlieby,  apparently 
misled  by  a  wrong  punctuation,  and  coafoitiiding  two  separate 
chains  of  thought^  Iran  slates  as  ffjHows  : — 

'  Through  fire,  through  flood,  contagion  inly  cleaves. 
No  shepherd  shears  the  fleece,  no  virgin  weaves.' 

.We  have  not  tht  advantage  of  Mr.  Voss's  notes;  but  it  is  nianifeifl, 
Ifroni  his  text,  that  lie  read  tlie  passage  as  we  do* 

*  Denn  nicht  war  zum  Gebrauche  die  Haut ;   und  die  Menge  des 

Fleisches 
Weder  den  raflTenden  Fluten,  noch  selbsth  der  Flamme  hezT;\  ingbar.' 

We  shall  notice  but  one  iiisliince  more,  and  that  at  the  h^izajtl  of 
being  thought  sniuewliai  hvperrriticaL  To  man)  readers,  there 
will  appear  to  be  no  great  difference  between  the  following  liuc 
and  il«  version, 

'  Qmun  sitiunt  herbae,  d  pecorijam  grathr  miibra  esU* 
*  1, 1  myself,  when  noontide  burns  the  blade, 
And  cattle  jjart/  beneath  the  o*crhafiging  shade,* 

To  us,  however,  it  seems  a  little  sin  against  tliat  rianif  which  tlie 
ancient  pastoral  delighted  as  much  as  possible  to  preserve,  and  of 
which  those,  \%ho  begin  to  find  themselves  driven  to  antiquity  for 
Buch  pastoral  reading  as  mav  bring  with  it  unmixed  pleasure,  must 
be  as  tenacious  as  possible.  While  the  forge  and  i\ut  con\enticle 
are  tlirowing  tlieir  dark  shadows  over  the  actual  features  of  sylvan 
life  in  lliis  counliy,  need  we  add,  that  some  of  the  most  powerful 
poets  of  tJie  dav  seem  to  delight  in  contracting  as  much  as  p<js- 
sible  tlie  sphere  of  its  imaginative  pleasures.  Mr.  \\  ordswortU 
ivjoices  to  place  maniacs  under  his  hay-ricks,  and  leech-gathereri 
in  his  ponds,  and  peiUars  upon  the  everlasting  hills  ;  and  who 
does  not  feel  the  very  flesh  creep  on  him  when  the  solitary  walk 
accidentally  brings  him  on  such  scenes  as  recal  the  pictures  of 
'  'r-  Crabbe's  terri6r  muse  ?  And  the  same  sort  of  unwelcome 
companiinents  too  nflen  cross  us  in  those  powerful  prose  com- 
ositions,  which  have  lately  made  all  Europe  iamilrarwith  pastoral 
as  it  exists  anmug  our  northern  neighbours,  wliere  *  green  July 
brings  in  a  remembrance  of  bleak  December;'  where  reaped  com 
i"*  geiierdlly  an  image  for  slaughtered  men ;  where  '  the  cattle  iind 
a  refuge  from  tlie  mid-day  heat  among  graves  ;*  and  the  beau-* 
teou.4  Nith  has  its  *  steep  rock,  where  the  wihUcats  rear  their 
young,  and  the  eagle  finds  a  resting-place,  where  he  chooses  his 
first  spring  laujb  from  the  ilock/  Flow  diftercut  froui  the  joyous 
strains  of  the  old  Sicilian  nmse,  full  of  *  all  sp)rts,  delights,  and 
jolK  games,  thai  shepherds  hold  right  dear/  and  heaped  up  %viih 
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the  pleasures  of  eye^  and  ear,  and  »meil,  lill  Ujp  sen>,rs  reel  and 
ailuj^ij^er  betK^ath  the  overpowering  intoxicatioii  mid  deJiglit^ 

*  l)e  '  lo  y  lumbre 

l\)Mi'  I  aido  en  t't^le^lial  costuinbre,* — Barahona  tie  Soto, 

To  those  who  may  ha^e  inclindtton  or  leisure  to  make  this  volume 
subservient  to  a  purpose  for  which  it  seems  admirably  adapted, 
that  of  instituting  something  like  n  pbilosophirwl  iurptiry^  into  the 
principlpH  on  which  the  triui^lnlors  of  dit^'errnt  counlrirs  have 
t!0nstructed  their  labourj<f,  wc  ctitmot  i-ecornmeud  too  close  art 
attention  to  tlie  Freueh  anti  (Jermau  versionsf.  No  two  works 
can  exiiibit  a  more  marked  and  sy^ttematie  contrast;  and  the 
question  naturally  occurs,  by  which  mtide  of  translation  is  the 
sen*»e  of  the  original  best  eouve\ed  to  the  reader,  and  that  im- 
pression tiually  left  on  the  mind,  to  which  every  toillior  look ^^  most 
as  the  result  of  his  labours?    Again — did  this  *  te 

with  the  translators  theni*eke!i,  orMa^  it  im[wi  tve 

genius  and  manners  of  the  regpcctive  nations  for  whom  liiey  wrote; 
and,  lastly,  by  which  mode  of  translatiou  are  the  jjreat  inteiTsts  of 
literature  be$t  consulted — by  I  hat  which  the  brilliant  versifier  of 
the  *  .lurdiu  des  Plantes  *  ha>  i   or  tliat  which  is  sanctioned 

by  one  of  the  most  delightful  jtml  of  German  poets  :■ — the 

true-hearted,  warm-hearted,  leurneti,  eloquent,  and  pious  author  of 

*  Luise  f — Theftc  are  npecidations  of  »ome  moment  and  interest ; 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  them  we  have  found  mi  many  thoughts 
pressing  U|wn  ourseh  '  of  them  of  so  grave  and  nerious 
a  character,  that»  of  :  m  ^remed  inevitable,  either  that 
we  mirst  leave  our  senlnneut-  ftly  expressed,  or  tres- 
pass mo!$t  unmercifully  on  tli  ^  i  <Hir  readers;  nor  are 
we  so  young  in  our  tnide  as  to  be  igiinnuU,  when  these  two 
points  come  into  competition,  whidi  of  the  two  ought  to  give 
way.  With  no  small  respect  for  the  talents  and  acquirements  of 
M.  Delille, we  cannot,  hn-  f  our  own 
opinion,  that,  in  many  ot  lalor,  and 
in  ilw  benetits  to  be  derived  from  this  d<  p  nf  ifttet?,  the 
l''rc*nehuian  will  be  fotmd  a*  much  below  hi  ..  jun  rival,  as  he 
was  unquestionably  inferior  to  him  in  compa^'t  and  originaljty  of 
natural  genius.     With  a  decree  of  schoturshif)  and  Icamine,  which 

[  would  Inne  converted  ter»  ordinary  French  abbes  into  comparative 

'  casts  of  the  antique — with  that  expansive  mind  which  discerns  and 

^  feels  Uie  mighty  jK)wers  of  geniu'*,  under  whatever  diversity  of 

aspect  they  ajqwiur, — with  tliat  plastic  hpirit  which  could  nioujit 

*  the  topmost  flights  of  j>oetry,  and  descend   to  find  sources  of  dc^ 

light  in  the  idioms  and  ideas  of  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  the 

niiud  of*  '      '  '  '       '       rd  for  the  task  to  which 

he  so  a>  ,  which  he  was  enabled 

*  VOL.XXXVUI,   >iO.  i*xxvi.  ^  i\  to 
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*fj  •".^Tjt".:  !.:»  f/>cr*.n'*  IherjC-jTe  "whii  venvm?  ficsn  ibe 
V,-  i" .'  -  •^^  fAii'tretl  sb  tone,  aujd  aiJ  so  txcrikui  id 
'I;<:i-,iV/.  "fct  .V-*.  i:j  i:;^  V.vusiit*  wiAt  it  aippear^  to  bate 
t/tftrfi  i::  M.  I}r**§i0:\ :  s  <^bt.  Of  v.faidi  tLe  ].a}iiiefit 
^'^Mif  i^f/vii^3ti  ujn  HMD  t'>Uii  k^tred  ID  ^siliu-.  tbouiffa  tLe  it 
iA«.'i4;  f/«t^  lutffUi  *A  a  ojfifrreiit  ktij«i  :  the  Looes-t  Genznn,  io 
ie'#'/:4  iaolip  atfid  l^/tsiltv  iiilii<ii  b^l<>Bt|^»  to  the  Teutonic  blood*  : 
ti»\ii0rt  U»  \as*l  %«M*e4  it  »  an  almoM  Miiemn  coaipacL.  bj 
Im  eiiga^e*  t/>  render  pfiuod  for  pound,  and  pfmce  for 
ilefjce,  diat  jrra^p  f>f  tai*  author'^  mibd,  auid  that  ndelity  of  pai^ 
po«e;  «tji«ii  lie  iiaiiiitairi»  fr^^ui  the  coDimeuctmeot  *A  -his  laboan 
\09  tiieir  <>jijcIu«kjii,  unde^iatiof!,  uutited,  unn^uced.  ^  The«ey*  ha 
M:^/ii^  |ier|ielJjaili  t/>  aa%, '  i%ere  tlie  manners  and  inode^  of  ***iTTkim 
eiiUbrtaJiied  bv  ^tuch  an  a^e,  and  thu«>  it  lAa^  that  one  of  the  great- 
eftt  fefiiribt  ol  tiiat  atre  expret»f:d  tliem — it  ia  po^frible  that  Deit 
tiie  *H¥'.  nor  tlie  other  mav  be  t/>  w>ur  ta&te;  but  that  is  TOur  i 
lut\\k%w,j  wti  mine :  like  tlieui  or  not,  this  i»  Homer,  aud 
V'irf^il,  and  tiii*  fti  Ari^t'/pbaiies ;  and  Virfcii,  and  Homer,  and 
Arut/j|jhaH<ii  are  vilmt  I  engai;ed  to  gi\e  lou  !'  And  Virgil  ac^ 
cordin^ly  we  ba^e  here  Ijefore  lu,  in  sense  and  spirit,  in  matter 
and  in  metre  :  \  ifffii,  in  his  n«4ilest  flights  of  poetr)',  and  his  moat 
fanuliar  deM.ents,  in  bi«  widest  swell  of  harmony,  down  to  the 
niinutesl  pauM:  and  break,  by  which  tlie  most  polished  veniticr 
tliat  ever  li\ trd  preveiiU:d  the  How  of  his  lines  from  running  into 
nionoU^ny.  Here  are  no  false  ec^uivalents,  nor  substitutes,  nor  ap« 
prokiniationji  of  ancimt  and  mfi<Jeni  manners :  here  are  no  im- 
p^.ftinent  tiansp#i»»itkHis  and  arrangements,  as  if  one  of  the  great- 
est ni  a 'iters  of  |MM;try  were  ignrfrant  of  the  art  to  which  he  had 
df.'voti'd  hjriihelf :  here  are  no  in-steppings  between  the  wind  and 
tufM:  iff  nire  *  geiitilit\ — no  dexterous  sliifts,  and  shirkings,  and 
hMiks  crast  ton  ml  for  applause,  like  the  Irish  chaise-driver,  after 
avoiding  tiM:  kicks  of  the  Knockacroggcrv'  mare  :  but  here  is  the 
honiagi!  which  one  man  of  genius  pays  to  another,  too  deeplj 
KMi.nriouN  of  the  workings  and  sliapings  of  his  own  mind  to 
|Miniit  him  to  trifle  with  those  of  another;  and  here  is  that 
larK<'  intellect,  which,  throwing  its  wide  ken  over  the  great  in- 
ten'St^f  iif  mankind,  an<l  the  operations  connected  with  them, 
allows  not  its  possi:ssor  to  convert  into  a  fnie  but  comparatively 


*  M.  lii'iillr  MifiiriiH  f>r  uiiiii*  many  exprfiisions  of  hifi  original,  denying  that  tin 
Irniii  v^**!!*  l^'i 'ilili*  ill  tlifin-vlvi-*-,  and  for  iho  fi)lIo>*ing  curious  reason  : — *  Chez  les 
Homaifi*,  I*-  |ii-ri]ili*  irt'iil  nil ;  par  ron«i^f|Uent  les  ex|)re«!fion9  qu'il  employoit  parta^ 
ffrtiUuX  »A  fiolili-of.  II  y  avoit  pfu  de  reft  trniie.->  baa  doiit  lea  granda  dedaignasfent  de  •• 
M-r\ir;  M  ilr«  <  tiirr^hioiiH  pupul.-iircM  n'aurnifnt  pas  aignifie,  commc  parmi  nous,  det 
i-iprrohimi^  lri\ialr«.*  M.Uelillc,  uc  li('lie\e,  li\Gd  long  enough  to  know,  that  a  people* 
king  lau  in:  ta  gniM  in  its  language,  wt  it  can  be  bue  in  its  thoughts  and  brotal  in  Itt 
tlvedn. 
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frivolous  plcastire  for  the  few,  what  was  ifitcnch>cl  fbr  the  praclic  al 
benefit  of  r  »v.     That  for  this  prodtgioui^  Hiiprrujrily  ovt;r  hii 

brother  ti  Mr.  Vo««i  b»  in  xmnr  ch'jtri*!,  iiitkbled  to  tli« 

Btreiigtlif  the  t:M|>iou?iiiic^5t,  and  flrxihilily  c»f  ihr  liiiij£iiii^e  in  wbicll- 
he  wrote,  we  reiidilv  allow  ;  niid  we  )ib<iiild  do  die  l''reiKh  traiM^J 
lator  a  great  iitjtutticei  if  we  did  not  advert  to  tlie  eensc  which  ht 
himself*^  diaplays  of  the  tramnietB  uf  thought  and  lanprtjnge  ia 
which   he   waa  held,  anil  of  the  eSbrts  which   be  mode  to  break 
tlirough  them   boih.     It  is   impossible,   indeed,  to  »a*attraiiorj 
Delille's    tnlenls    cribbed    nnd   roniincii — tramlntinjj,    we    vertljr 
beli^vei  frequently  nguiTHt  his  better  knowledge,  witliout  rejoicing 
that  tiic  de.*<(Kiti!ini  of  i'reneh  literaturti   i;*  at  ietiglh  at  an  end^ 
ftnd  that  niunkitKi  urt  left  to  wonder  Mt  the  petty  chains  in  which 
they  allowed  their  minds  to  be  held.     Diplomacy,  and  compli* 
ment;  and  converi^atiun  may  still  claim  the  hMiEni^tri*  nf  (raul  for 
their  own;  but  never  more  will  it  be  aM  hire 

to  a  ra^te,  to  keep  the  greot   feelings  lu  i         y  in 

abeyance,  to  unrrow^  ilie  range  of  intellect,  mid  i<i  liiruw  into  tW  ' 
liliade  all  thoae  workings  of  tlie  huniun  niind^  which  a  nkiUul  hand 
knuwj$  how  to  draw  from  the  humblejtt  walk  of  life,  and  tfie  mfau«>> 
est  0|Hfnilionj«  of  Inimaii  wu  iely. 

If  Mr.  Silheby  iia,**,  ujhjii  the  wholo,  funiifihed  Uie  niott  tplen-* 
did,  and  Mr.  Voas,  beyond  all  meu«iirr>  the  moi^t  correct,  version 
in  tliia  \olume»  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  trmtsluUnn  tlm 
most  deficient  in  botli  these  particulars,  the  most  fiinlty  in  con> 
ception,  and  the  moett  spiritless  in  ciLecntion,  is  that  which  bejira 
the  name  of  Juan  de  (tu/man*  atul  to  thoKt*  who  have  viewed 
Spauiiih    1-  iinirhefj 

thw  will  l^  ^  HL     To 

the  strict  admnei^s  ul  nalii>nabt\  ni  iiteiatur^  «vill  want  no 

other  attraction  than  her  old  epicn,  her  bali»^  ■.  .^lal  her  drama* 
Wep  however^  are  not  entirely  of  thU  way  of  thiokiitg.  We 
confess,    il  '   .'  hiuars   preleiwionii    to    litrratun*  M»em 

to   ua   exi  who    b».^    not     Inkrn  our     dniughl 

at    its    fountain    htfad  ^     mi     we    acknowLetl  ^ 

Hterature  of  any  counti  y  luoki*  tu  um  poor  ^ 

with  it«  own — its  native  &oiK  there  hate  been  nnitcd  up  the  rfcli 
loams  of  Grecian  and  Roman  learning*  Itw^§  not,  at  all  cventSj 
for  the  land  \ihich  fiiitc  birtii  to  Martial  and  Lucaii,  Quintiliiin 
and  the  two  S  \o  deny  herselt  tin  '  helps  ;  and 

hence,   in  ditt  ..il  most  n;aiunal  ^  oeniy  are  to 

be  found  >unie  menicnt*»»  olf  the  great  anieiuir  agrs,  either  in  the 
outwsird  foim  into  vihich  lliey  Iium-  Ik* h  tljr*aMi.  in  the  materiuls 
from  which  they  ha^e  been  d<  t  rr»  and  opH 
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nions  which  they  are  found  to  express.  Don  Sanchez,  the  most 
learned  of  Spanish  antiquarians,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  measure  in 
which  that  oldest  and  noblest  of  his  country's  poems,  the  Cid- 
Epic,  is  constructed,  is  formed  on  the  *  hexameter  and  penUH 
meter  verses  of  antiquity :  and,  at  all  events,  the  f  omens  of  the 
poem  are  decidedly  classical.  The  next  great  epic  of  the  olden 
time,  the  Alexandriad,  (and,  with  all  its  absurdities,  a  most  amus- 
ing production  it  is,)  has  still  more  the  stamp  of  antiquity  upon 
it.  The  materials,  whetlier  borrowed  at  second  hand  from  Walter 
of  Chatillon,  or  other\vise,  are  primarily  derived  from  Arrian  and 
Quintns  Curtius ;  and  never  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  clas 
sical  feelings  of  a  band  of  warriors,  who  could  patiently  listen  to 
a  speech  at  least  seventeen  hundred  lines  in  length,  into  which  the 
speaker  had  woven  no  small  portion  of  the  Iliad.  The  facetious 
arch-priest  of  Hita  has  not  less  shown  an  ardent  taste  for  anti- 
quity. It  involved  him,  indeed,  in  tlie  contradiction  of  making 
the  Greek  doctors  acquainted  \nth  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
long  before  the  Christian  a^ra,  and  led  him  to  display  a  know- 
ledge of  the  amatory  poems  of  Ovid,  which  might  be  very 
well  in  laymen,  like  us,  but  did  not  show  to  quite  so  much 
advantage  in  a  man  of  his  cloth.  But  of  all  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  none  appears  to  have  had  a  more  decided  influence 
on  the  literature  of  Spain  than  the  poet  whose  most  important 
work  is  under  our  consideration.  It  was,  probably,  from  the 
M'ritings  of  Dante,  in  which  the  M  ant  nan  bnrd  makes  so  distin- 
guished a  figure,  that  the  Castilian  admiration  of  him  first  began. 
Vhe  Marquis  of  Santillane,  to  whom  the  literature  of  Spain  is 
so  deeply  mdebted,  was  an  eminent  lover  of  the  Italian  poet,  and 
the  >]arquis*s  friend,  Juan  de  >Iena,  while  he  executed  his 
translation  of  H«mier,  was  not  likely  to  leavt*  untouched  or  unno- 
ticed the  rival  work  of  the  Roman  bard.  As  early,  however,  as 
the  age  of  Charlfs  \*.,  the  Spanish  attention  had  become  so  fixed 
on  the  .Kneid,  that  tiie  author  of  the  Arancana  actually  expends 
the  better  part  of  two  ;{:  cantos  in  vindicating  tlie  character  of  the 
Carthaginian  queen  from  the  as]>ersions  of  the  Latin  poet  under 


*  Sunchex.  Pnesia<«  Antiqua^,  torn.  i.  p.  VS.i.  In  lii>f«)iirth  Volume,  speaking  of  the 
poeui!«  of  llie  arc'li-prie^l  of  Hiia.  llic  .lamo  ant'uniary  i»l)M'rvt'<,  *  iniichi.>j  <IpI  arcipreste 
»r  asomejan  mas  t\  his  oxainotro.^,  y  ailinitoii  f.iciliiicnu*  ^:i  mcriida;  y  quando  no  U 
adniit(*n,  o  hay  \icio  rn  el  roilioi».  o  «jc  ijrnora  la  verJa«lpra  proiiiinrinrion  m^trica  de 
aquellfhi  ticmpos  las  C'lisionc>  du  cierta*  vocale*.  y  iinaliiu'ute  Ia>  licencias  poeiicas  que 
se  totnahari.' 

t  What  reader  is  not  remindrd  of  hi<  Virjjl!  in  the  ft)llowiMS  lino-  ? 

*  A  la  exida  de  Vivar  ovieroti  la  corneia  diestra, 

K  enlrandu  a  Burgos  ovierun  la  sinicstra/ — xi. ,  )'J. 
and  of  hi^  Apuleiu*  in  the  following'. 

*  Al  exir  dc  SaUm.  niiicho  ovo  buenaa  avc^.'-^tir. 
%  Parts,  cantos  32,  33. 

which 
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>vlttdi  it  \va,<«  supposed  to  ittifTtM;  and  il\v».s,  j^robabty^  from  «onie 
ini^^takeit  idea.s,  cuuiitfctiiig  tlie  utUhor  of  the  ;Eiifiti  vvilli  Us  herO| 
thai  ill  OIK*  of  thi»  old  Spuui^li  bullad.^,  \m\  I'uhI  tLit;  poet,  instead 
of  beiri^  pou  i^.  a  niagieiao^  (as  tliu  middle  jiv  rjidlv 

recognised  b  I  [»reiieiited  as  ibe  *  betraver  of  u  ,  and 

the  audacious  violator  of  the  honour  of  liis  sovcreigirs*  palace. 

But   it  wan  ilitj   pastoral   wriliiig-s  of  Vb^il   which  were  dea- 

tiiied   lo  pitxiwe  the  gre«t  effect  on  the  blcmturf^  of  Castile ; 

and  Jnnu  de  Euciuu,  we  bebeve,  had  the  honour  of  lirst  making 

\m  counlrvnien  acquainted  witii    theui,  by   a  trainlution  of  the 

]incfdir!(.     What   uieritH  if  us  version   pos^csii^cd^   in  addition   to 

tlie  aut)ior*ii  name,  whicli   wa.s   eiiiincntly  pahtural^  we  liavc   had 

I  no  opportunity  of  esanjtmog  ;   but  from  bonie  pa^iiagcs  of  John*H 

*  Arte  dc  Trovar/  we  hhould  not  conclude  them  to  be  of  a  kind 

*  much  calculated  to  do  justice  to  the  sitmplicity  or  sweetness  of 

l'  Inal.      But  whatever   they  were,  thry  were  s<ion  to   be 

by  one  of  th*»sc  ma^ter-iifpirits,  whose  anpi»rior  merits 

(Hot  imiy  throw  111(0  the  ?*harie  whatever  of  tlieir  own  kind  has  pre- 

^cedeci  them,  lint  stamp  :i  character  on  thiir  jL^ze^  wltich  transmits 

ritstelf  to  many  auccc^cding  generutionj^. 

TIk?  Fofte«t  genius  and  the  bravest  beaii — a  hand  which  could 
[^■wield  at  will  the  pen  or  sword — a  soldier's  crave  and  a  poet's 
[epitaph  abo^c   it,  and  all  this*  at  tlie   1  n-e— 

I Dirhat  Castilian  could  contemplate  thi»  U!  often 

{opposite  qualities*,  and  refuse  his  admiration  to  the  name  of  Ijax- 
Ictlaso  i  Jhe  eye  wliich  dnnks  in  with  avidity  all  beautiful  fonuM 
VtJid  colours — tlie  ear  wliich  Is  alive  to  every  gradation  of  ^ound 
Find  hannony,  frouj  the  sweep  of  mij^hly  wmds  to  die  softest 
[ripple  of  the  «trt*ainlel,  that  iineneits  of  tlie  olfactory*  uene,  to 
ibich  eni  ir  send  forth  showers  of  perfume;   all  lliejie  ap* 

fear  to   li  \x  his   1>>  nature;   study  and  learning  had  madi* 

jm  master  of  the  works  of  \'irgil ;  and  be  drew  at  \iiU  on  both. 
In  compass  of  itiiud^  iu  ricJme^s  of  illustration^  in  that  logic  of 
thought  and  unity  of  purpose,  which  belong  to  poetry  as  wrll  as 
prose;  ii  urnfiilea,  and  that  cleviiiion  tff  language  whtcJi 

^clotiies  M.  of  e<jnc<*ption  with  diction  almost  ajs  lofty,  the 

^upil  fell  tar,  indeed,  below  his  msister.     But  in  purity  of  thought 
iid   language,  iu  harmony  and  sweetueas,  and  abo\e  all,  in  tlie 
jeliueatioti  of  tho!*e  tender  feelings,  of  which  shepherds*  boj^oms 
itre  Kupimsed   to  be  peculiarly  «<u<iceptibtr,  the  distance  was  less 
rrat ;  ilierc  is  not  in   human  language  a  more  sweet  or  elegant 
tfscription  of  a  yaimg  uiiiid  seized  suddenly,  amid  almost  childish 
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aports^  with  tlie  passion  of  Iov€,  and  burnt  at  once  with  iln 
und  caitsuniiug  fires,   tliati   that  given   by  the  young  shephf 
lGarcilaso*s  second  Eclogue, 

While  Garciluso  thus  mm\e  his  countrymen  masters  of  ihoi 

[{^nrtii  of  Virgirs  i»a.slurul  wrhhigs,  of  which  the  semes*  may  bcsjik 

f,to  be  tile   bent  pur\ey<jrs  and  t^xposUors,  the  deep   pbil 

[gpirit  wliich  pirvadci*  tlie  Geoigics  hud  sunk  into  the  vti 

[Xjuii  de  Leon,  and  ndxhiji  theie  witli  eleiuenls  of  si  hij^her  kiiiil 

Lfliau  the  religion  ot  antiquity  could  possibly  furnij^b,   Uiey  thrrw 

rback  tt  reAex  of  the  original  f>oet*8  spirit  and  power,  betghUnad 

[by  a  more  intense  feeling  of  devotion,  and  clothed  in  a  ^  meti|^ 

tnore  exquisildy  harmonious  than  %viU   easily  be   found  beyon 

'  ihe  bouudij  of    the  beautiful    language    of   Castile.       "^nH*  grei 

womltrs  oi  nature  which  are  above  and  around  us;  the  nioou 

her  silver,  and  the  plunet»  in  liieir  golden,  light ;  the  sloniu  thai 

»weep  the  air ;  the  increase  and  the  decrease  of  the  niighly  wtte 

tlie  shaking-tils  that  occu!*ionally  Beize  upon  this  crtixy  fourth ; 

bounds  and  limits  to  tlu'  great  ocean  net  :*  these  and  situilar  ph 

nomena  had  excited   the  wondering   and  inquiring  mind  <»f  tU 

Spanish  as  well  as  the  Mantuan  bard  ;   but,  unlike  the  ' 

fonner  soars  to  the  great  Being  and  Author  of  all — he  lot»k  ^,| 

nature    up   to    nature's  God,     his    pastoral   feelings    follow  till 

even  to  his  topmost  Hight ;  and  heaven  itself  is  to  his  eye  but  i 

habitation  of  ihe  "real  Shepherd  of  souls,  who  feeds  \m  rtock  ' 

immortal  rosen,  with  that  tiowci   which  ever  grow»,  and  of 

the  re-production  is  still  niore  plenteous  than  tlie  consumptitj 

It  was  not  for  a  mind  fed  on  thoughts  like  these  to  banquet  on 

common  food,  or  to  throw  a  stake  for  the  petty  distinctions  of  1 

and  tlie  contempt  expms^ed  for  tliem  as  much  reminda  uft  of  1 

e?^pre»8ions  of  the  V'irgiliau  nurse,  as  the  purer  and  more  aimi^ 

)  joys  which  are  §ul*stitutiftl  in  their  place  ; — the  sleep  unbroken 

'  oy  the  song  of  birdii  ;• — the  garden  on  the  hilTs  side  which  hia 

hand  had  piatUed  ; — the  simple  repast  where  peace  and  quiet  ^ 

the  best  attendants;— the  seat  beneath  tlie  shadowing  treit,  and 

sound  of  a  lyix"  not  unskilfully  touched  ;  such  was  tlie  noiseless  i 

fiecluded  path  of  life  which  tlii^  admirer  of  the  Mantuan  muael 

cht>8en  for  himself^  and  iiuch,  m  his  opinion,  had  the  few  wise  \ 

whom  the  world  has  seen,  ever  preferred. 

■  Ux  ne:ire«t  rivalt  perhaps,  in  gtiitisfuhc^-i  of  rbytlim  an-J  ilexlenly  of  man 
h  Ik* I  ilnrte^,  u\   wliii^h  ^ome  ai  the   moi>t  charactchsttc   ptere«  of  Biimi  i 
pOfcd;  Iho^  genuine  Appeals  to  thii  ile(!|}(^:it  feding^  iff  humnu  nalufo,  which 
^.*  iho    Igwijr  Iraiii   it)  life's  ?eqiicslere«l  sct'nc*    arc  frequcnlly  found  aide  b\  sid« 
tH«  Bible,  antl  of  which  Uie  4©cret  but  powerful  i*jflucnce  on  kn|i:4>jh,  antl,eori9Cqu 
•  on  Euro{Mian  literthtre,  has  hardly  ytt,  perhaps,  bectt  HtiiYfciently  appreeiated* 
f  Lt  atguen  sais  oveJM,  do  !«.»  pace       Cou  flor  quofiienipren&ce, 

Cou  iamorUlef  rta^M^  Y  quanto  mns  >o  goza,  tniw  fcniee. 
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*  La  ejcoiiditlu 
Senda^  por  donde  ban  ido 
Los  pocos  sa!nos  que  en  el  munflo  lian  sida' 
The  elemonU  of  IkjiIi  these  mighty  minch  eiitereii,  in  some  d€ 
B,  into  that  of  Herrera ;  and  though  it  was  not  for  his  bold  and 
rgetiius  to  descend  into  tlie  ranks  of  mere  imitation,  yet  tt  in 
not  more  certain  that  his  muse  dipped  her  wings  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  ere  she  *  t^ew  her  eagle  flit^ht,  forth  and  ifar  on/  than  it  is 
clear  lo  us,  that  it  was  in  lianging  over  the  writings  of  Ciarcilaso, 
'  tiid  t*ie   model  which    inspirtil  them,   that  the  beautiful  idyls  and 
logues  of  Herrera  derive  thone  exqnii^ite  graces  of  thougtit  and 
Ipuige  which  distinguifth    them.      It  wan  fro!H  ibeir  common 
ister,  more  particularly,  that  Herrera  learnt  that  art  of  painting 
lo  the  ear,  for  which  he  is  30  nmrli  admired  by  the  Spanij^li*  critics, 
ind  that  imitative  harmony  which  makes  the  sounds  of  \m  poetry 
correspond  with  its  imagery;  which  breaks  or  suspenrls  his  words 
at  will;  which  now  hurries  them  precipitately  forward,  now  drags 
^^nd  trails  them    painfully   along;    \m  numbers  at   this    moment 
^Krating  harshly  and  roughly  upon  the  ear,  and  anon  becoming 
^B  *  Soft  a«  the  down  of  Cytherea  5  doves, 

^y  Or  Mnovrs  that  fall  upon  a  tranquil  sea.* 

Pastoral  idea^,  whether  expressed  m  verse  or  prose,  became 

faeuceforth  the  leading  feature  of  Spanish  literature :  and  though 

some  of  its  themes  were  undoubtedly  original,  yet  most  of  them 

approached   their   primitive  model*     It  was  from   the   Georgics 

lliut  Argensola   borrowed  dial  strain  of  courtly^  flattery,  in  which 

the  exquisite  flow  of  the  language  almost  excuses    the    impious 

^^urn  ot   the  idea;    it  was  to  the  same  poem  that  Ualbuena  went 

^Kor  most  of  those  pastoral  thoughts   and  imagea,  over  which  he 

^^as  flung  a  richer  colouring   than  the  skies  and  fields  of  the  old 

world  could  furnish  ;  anti  to  the  same  healing  foimtain  went  Lopez 

K^  Vega  when  his  heart  was  troubled,   and  images  of  peace  and 
pose  were  more  acceptable  to  hi>  mind,   than  the  applauses  ot 
towns  and  crowded  %  theatres. 

We    spare    the    reader  a    further  catalogue    of  names:    from 

his  hasty  sketch  it  will  be  apparent  that  if,  from  any  language  of 

eni  Europe,  we  had  a  right  to  expect  a  translation  of  Virgil, 

in  sense  and  vigorous  hi  ex€?cution,  it  would  be  from   that 

6f  Spain ;  and  yet  our  readers  have  been  already  apprized  diat  a 

Irersion  more  singularly  deflcient  in  both  these  quahties  is  hardly 

to  be  found  than  that  of  Don  Jtnui  de  Guzman* 

It  has  ever  been  held  a  batl  omen  lo  stumble  at  the  threshold  i 


•    See  Qiiiiit4»nVs  InkoiJiirtinti  U>  hii?  '  Tv.ioro  <lel  Pjirnaiu  iL^patioI/  p.  \i. 
f  CiLiicion  A  Fcrrpcn,  en  Ucanonitacinn  da  San  Diego. 
See  hU  beautiful  Canciou,  *  O  iibertad  pr«cio$a.' 
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and  the  Don,  tottering  and  lecblo  at  the  ven'  lieginning,  absolutely 
breaks  ihnvn  at  the  iii'th  Ihie  of  the  original.  The  simple  yet 
beautiful  and  appropriate  opening  of  the  Georgies  has  already 
been  quoted  in  the  course  of  these  remarks.  The  poet  having  thus 
laid  open  the  divisions  of  his  subject,  naturally  proceeds  to  invoke 
tliosc  visible  luminaries  of  heaven  which  liave  so  manifest  au 
infiucnce  on  every  operation  of  husbundry,  and  then  those  unseen 
deities  of  the  old  mythology,  who  were  supposed  more  immediately 
to  interest  themselves  in  the  concerns  of  rural  life.  I'he  Spanish 
translator,  however,  whose  general  characteristic  is  by  no  means 
that  of  making  short  work  with  his  author,  actually  confounds  the 
two  together,  merging  the  sun  in  Bacchus  and  the  moon  in 
Ceres  :--- 

*  Vos,  o  clarissima  raundi 
Liimina,  lahcntem  caelo  qua;  ducitis  annum, 
Liber  et  alma  Ceres,  vestro/  &c. 

*  Tu,  alma  Ceres,  y  tu,  santo  Baco, 
Que  al  mundo  sols  clarificas  lumbreras, 
Y  gobemais  el  ano,  que  corriendo 

Va  presuroso  por  el  alto  cielo.' 

If  tlierc  have  been  interpreters  foolish  enough  to  justify  this 
translation  (and,  from  M.  Delille's  notes,  we  find,  to  our  surprise, 
that  there  have  been  such)  it  would  be  difficult,  we  suspect,  to 
find  any  that  would  countenance  the  following,  which  occurs  at 
llie  distance  of  a  few  lines  : — 

*  Dique  deanque  oranos,  studium  qnibus  arva  tueri, 
Quiquc  novas  alitis  non  ullo  somhio  friiges, 
Quique  satis  largum  cajlo  demittitis  imbreni.* 

'  Vosotros,  almos  Dioses,  santas  Diosas, 
Que  los  campos  tcneis  en  vestro  amparo, 
y  produn's  iajt  mirsrs  con  simu'jxti^ 
y  echals  del  alto  cielo,'  &c. 

Various  explanations  have  been  gi\en  of  the  following  line  in  the 
original,  but  th<»  Spanish  translator,  we  ])elieve,  stands  single  in 
Aw  interpretation  of  the*  passage : — 

'  Anne  novum  tardis  sidus  te  mensibus  addas.* 

*  'O  si  acaso  j>or  nueva  Estrella  puesto 
Tu  fuercs  fii  los  nieses  mas  iK.)strcros.* 

'Hie  Italian  translator  hi  this  \olume  is  by  no  meaus  coy  of 
adding  occasionalU  to  tiie  original ;  but  de  Ouzman's  interpola- 
tions are  abs()lut«'ly  nicrcih'ss.  It  is  thus  tliat  four  words  in  the 
origiind  (Kliadum  [miiiit]  palnias  Kpirus  equarum)  expand  them- 
selves into  nearly  as  many  lines,  in  this  excellent  judge  of  vigour 
and  <ompri*ssion  : — 

*  Tanibien  envia  Epiro  yeguas  de  Ells, 

Para 
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Para  alcanxai-  vltori^  suBck^tett* 
Quando  t*I  Olinipio  Jtu';c^>  es  ccleljradu.* 
Every  reader  of  iixbt*:  kiuiw'*  dial  *  glance  from  carlh  to  heaven  ' 
>vhieh  perxa'leH  tlie  (leorgicj*  tlirt>iigliout,  aini  tliut  poctieul  alina- 
tiuck  whidi  llie  p<HU  hm  made  one  of  f(»r  |ioiuuyg  out  tlie  various 
eeasoris  for  llie  tlift'ereiil  operations  of  hu.Hl)mtiir>'«  \\  ill  it  be 
belie\ed  that  his  Spanish  trau^jlator  haj«  acluallv  tukeu  the  Irouble 
to  convert  these  inajcatioii;«  into  davs  of  the  months  and  iu$ertt?d 
the  res»iltij  of  his  labours  in  llic  text? 

*  At,  si  noil  fuerit  tellns  fecunda,  sub  ipsum 
Arcturiim  tenui  sat  erlt  suspendere  sulco/ 

*  Mas  si  ffertil  no  fuere  aca^  el  eampo, 
Una  Vf  z  fiolo  ta^tar^  snlcarlo, 
Qtuimio  los  trt'ce  fueren  de  Sctieinbrc^ 
Al  nacer  de  Bootes,  6  de  Areturo, 
l>arado  i  las  tiefras  una  sola  reja/ 

Ills  needless  lo  follow  further  sucli  a  blunderer  as  this:  the 

^  whole  of  these  errors  occur  within  the  lirst  sevenlv  lines  of  the 

origin n I ;  and  the  old  adage — qualis  ab  incepto,  tall;*  ad  immii — is 

I  literally  fulfilled  by  Don  Juan  de  Guznutu,     If  there  lie  a  word  of 

I  more  expressive  nieauiog  tlian  another  in  his  original,  he  nu^8e.s 

it ; — a  tine  connecting  particle — it  escapes  him  ;— ?ihoidd  the  <;niui- 

[  uiatical  agent  in  bis  sentence  be  a  p;r&on — be  renders  it  bv  n  thiu<^* 

To  mtss  a  tine  disjoining  particle  would  satisfy  some  translators, 

but  to  miss  it  where  it  constitutes  the  whole  force  of  ihe  pa^sage^ 

and  insert  it  where  it  is  mo.'5t  out  of  place,  is  a  method  more  agri^o 

ablf*  to  the   pcrvrrnt^   taste  of   De  Ciuzmun.      If  the  mt*ril  of  thi* 

I  original  lies  iu  partieulari/iag,  he  generalises  ;— he  confounds  sea 

I  and  limd,  rather  tlian  pn?serve  the  uniformity  of  a  metaphor ; — bis 

version  hobbles  for  ever  btUweea  sometiiing  tliat  is  neitlier  Utxi 

.  Oor  nole^  but  a  meilley  of  botli ;  and  if  the  extraordinary  splen- 

I  dour  of  the  original  betrays  hii  '      _  like  a  bllle  spirit, 

I  it  IN  an  even  chance  tliat  some  j  ^  i»  tl>e  renidt,  and 

i  tliat  till'  attempt  at  si  gallop  end^  liiiiriUiiplcTlii  i^dl :-  m>  tin 

V  paiadero  dr  \us  lozaniu!*  de  Kocniante  y  de  sus  atrr  o>. 

We  cannot  quit  ibis  costly  volume  (which  does  so  amcb  honour 

[to  the  raimificent  spirit  oi  Mr*  hotheby),  without  noticing   die 

I  highly  appropriate   dedication  witli  which   it   is     inscribed  to  a 

prtdate  who,  m   the  e\erct»^e  mi"  "    *inents  anW 

rwhich  might  bring  him  the  n  ^ii  of  a  si 

I  fintis  muhing  more   than   a  grsict  lui    relief  from    ibo>se    uneroua 

;ir^  uhi-  h  belong  to  his  lugh  ofttce. 
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Art.  IV. — Portraits  of  lUuBtrious  Personaseg  of  Great  JSri* 
tain,  engraved  from  authentic  Pictures  in  ffie  GaUeries  of  the 
NobiUty  and  the  Public  Collections  of  the  Country :  with  Bio^ 
graphiccU  and  Historical  Memoirs  of  their  Lives  and  Acium»» 
By  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  London,  folio,  three  volumeft 
(200  Engravings).   1821-8. 

npHERE  are  few  national  foibles,  real  or  imaginary,  wherewith 
-■•  we  have  been  more  frequently  taunted  by  our  neighbours, 
than  that  liberal  patronage  of  portrait  painters  and  bust  makers, 
which  accompanies,  as  is  said,  a  culpable  neglect  of  those  who 
cultivate  other  and,  as  they  are  called,  higher  and  more  dignified 
branches  of  the  tine  arts.  '  'Tis  vain,*  says  the  satirist,  '  to  set 
before  an  Englishman  the  scenes  of  landscape,  or  the  heroes  of 
history ;  nature  and  antiquity  are  nothing  in  his  eye — be  has  no 
value  but  for  himself,  nor  desires  any  copy  but  of  his  own  form.* 
So  Johnson  stated  the  charge  half  a  century  ago,  and  he  thus 
answered  it : — 

*  "Whoever  is  delighted  with  his  own  picture  must  derive  his  pleasure 
from  the  pleasure  of  another ;  every  man  is  always  present  to  himself, 
and  has  therefore  little  need  of  his  own  resemblance,  nor  can  desire  it 
but  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  he  loves  and  by  whom  he  hqpes  to  be 
remembered.  .  .  .  Genius  is  chiefly  exerted  in  historical  pictures,  and 
the  art  of  the  painter  of  portraits  is  often  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  his 
subject.  But  it  is  in  painting  as  in  life :  what  is  u^reatest  is  not  always 
best.  I  should  grieve  to  see  Reynolds  transfer  to  heroes  and  to  god« 
desses,  to  em{>ty  splendour  and  to  airy  fict^n,  that  art  which  is  now 
employed  in  diffusing  friendship,  in  reviving  tenderness,  in  quickenins^ 
the  affections  of  the  absent,  and  continuing  the  presence  of  the  dead.'^ 

Dr.  Johnson  says  nothing  as  to  our  alleged  indifference  for 
*  landscape '  and  '  nature  ;'  these,  indeed,  were  matters  for  which 
the  doctor  himself  entertained  no  very  ardent  predilection — but 
the  reproach,  if  it  was  ever  justly  cast  on  us,  could  not  be  repeated 
now  without  the  very  absurdity  of  injustice.  The  English  school 
of  landscape  painting  has  come  to  be  of  tlic  iirst  rank,  and  the 
con  tern  |>oraries  of  I'urner,  Constable,  Calcott,  Thomson,  Wil- 
liams, Copley  L'ielding,  and  otliers  whom  we  might  name  even 
with  these  masters,  have  no  reason  to  reproach  themselves  with 
any  neglect  of  their  merits.  The  truth  with  which  tliese  artists 
have  delineated  the  features  of  British  landscape  is,  according  to 
general  admission,  unmatched  by  even  the  most  splendid  exertions 
of  foreign  schools  in  the  sanu^  (lepartment.  Nor  have  they  con^ 
fined  tiR-mselves  to  the  scener}*,  varied  as  that  is,  of  their  own 
country.  Not  a  tew  have  carried  the  same  prin<'iples  and  practice 
with  them  into  other  lands,  and  one  in  particular  has  brought  the 
mountains,  the  vallies,  and  the  atmosphere  of  Greece  herself  so 
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nrmr  to  us  in  his  exrellent  deling atiom,  that  we  nrt  pcreuaded 
many  of  ifve  beauties  of  Sophoclea,  ami  Euripideii^  and  Plato,  (to 
uuy  tiotiiing  of  CliUdc  Ihirnld  and  Ana^^ta^siu^,)  will  be  lientetbrtb 
more  strongly  felt  than  in  former  d\ii\§. 

As  to  what  are  called  exclusively  *  historical  paintings /*-«a 
if  portrait*  were  not  historicsil — we  j»nppose  we  innsi  still  i^iibmit 
to  ftfiare  the  reproach  of  our  fathers ;  yet  wt  cannot  believe  that 
the  defect  of  pHtronn<;e  in  by  any  ineatn  the  main  or  mosit  efficient 
eaujse  of  the  rarity  of  such  works  among  un.  Our  colleclorsi  pay 
as  hirgely  and  as  willingly,  at  leutt,  as  any  otlrers  for  iJie  historical 
pieceii  of  the  old  ma^^ters ;  and  it  h  not  eauy  to  uijder<ttand  why 
they  who  certainly  do  thit»,  and  a«i  certainly  cannot  be  accused  uf 
neglecting  either  their  own  Wilkies  or  their  own  Tunjers,  should 
be  %el  down,  unheard^  as  guilty  of  the  inglorious  condition  of  iho 
En^li^h  htMorical  acbooK  VValpole  has*  been  a  hiuidrcd  times 
viliiicd  for  i^ayinj;;  *  want  of  protectiou  is  the  a{>otog\  for  want  of 
geniujii :  a  poet  or  n  painter  umy  want  an  e(|Uipage  or  u  villa  by 
wanting  protection"— they  can  always  allbrd  ink  and  paper,  colours 
and  pcnciU.*  liut  though  this  waa  ratJver  «harp  aofJ  short  lan- 
guage from  the  \oluptuous  viiluoso  of  Strawbtrry  Hill,  we  fear 

ere  i;i  homely  truth  at  the  bottom  of  his  obscrvatioiis.  That 
^tecastic  'silken  baron'  wa^,  indeed »  little  likely  to  appreciate  or 
to  sympathise  with  the  sickness  and  numbnesx  which  have  so  often 
crept  from  the  heart  to  the  hand  of  forhmi  anti  fricudle:f)i  genius; 
yet,  on  ihc  other  side,  he  is  no  true  friend  to  llw»  young  aspirant 
m  any  department  either  of  lelterii  <rr  of  urt>  who  lose*  a  Huitahle 
opportnuJty  of  reminding  him  that  to  ciin<|ner  external  ditftcultien 
and    discouraj^ementw    ha%    been*    in  instance,    the 

highejit  pi-ai^o  of  those  whom  imparti:^  *  *ce  at  (he  head 

of  their  cla^s.  Theie  i«  no  study  which  ou*;ht  to  l>e  more  cul- 
tivated by  cither  painter  or  pm^t  than  the  pergonal  hi;<ior>  of  hi» 
predece4S3or» ;  it  is  sure  to  furnish  either,  pmvidcci  he  be  worth 
the  teachin|(,  with  llie  best  les^toiis  of  modesty,  ami  at  the  name 
time  with  the  best  antidote  to  de«pr»ndencL%  ami  j^timulun  to  in* 
4ll8try.  l.^t  nny  man  produce  a  really  got>ti  lii^torical  picture, 
iM  wr  sbnil  then  have  the  op|x*rtumty  of  judgtnjj  whether  tlte 
patrons  of  English  art  ore  or  not  in  reality  t  hargeal>le  with  dlS' 

0lr  fur  that  particular  exerciiie  of  geniiw*  We  must  in  candour 
fUltfesis,  that  we  preter  nakeil  walti  in  our  rhurchrM  to  walls 
coveted  with  •  *;ireat*  pictures,  sinch  as  Somerset  Hou)«e  haji  ever 
been  aecu6tomed  to  produce.  Nor  i;*  it  at  all  wonderful  that  we 
should  be  difficult  to  please,  We  ha\e  before  us  the  etforti  of 
Britij»h  art  in  other  i^alks,  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our 
CQuntrymen  and  contcni(Kmiries  equal  the  most  illuatnons  names 
among  foreign  nations  nnti  past  ages.  Of  this  we  are  natamlly 
proudi;  and  their  ju»t  fume  denuiodt  tiiftt  %ie  ibould  cast  |ealoaa 
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eyes  nn   perforiuancca  which  demoiid  iiol   only  similar 
rior  hoiifitirs.      Nor  i*  it  so  difticult,  as  .some  would  lu 
lime,  lo  tiiake  e\|jej iiiieiiU  in  the  dcpurtnieiit  which  the  luition 
accuHcd  of  neglecting.     A  large  canvas  vvill   nevei%  in  all  hkeli 
hood^  be  the  sine  tjua  nan  of  a  great  genius* — In  tlie  succeiisrul 
and  popular  works   of  our  great  livinj^  tntists  in  other  depart- 
ments,  the  historical  aspirant  uiighl  tind   belter  things  ihaa    tin; 
food  cither  of  vanity  or  nf  envy.     In  tlieni,  if  he  would  condesceiiii 
to  study  them,  he  might  perceive  cerUiin  mjalilies,  without  whic 
neitJrer  in  poeir}',  uor  in  painting,  iH>r  in  sculpture,  will  ajjy  artist 
of  whatever  genius,  he  able  to  conjniaiul  the  lasting  lavour  of  ihi 
nation — qualities  which  have  been  and  mij^ht  again  be  displayed 
in  his  own  walk — namely,  truth  and  common   sense,     Twentj 
years  ago  there  were  not  wanting  persons  who  bemoaned  or  vilu 
pe rated,   as  it  suited  their  temper^  the   national  inditi'erence   it 
historical    romance-      Three   duodecimos   put   an    end    to 
clamour.    Every  Iraj^edian  of  thij^  day  lays  to  his  snnl  the  ilattering 
unction  thai  the  English  public  are  insensible  to  tragic  merits— 
tJiat*  we  will  bear  nothing  but  Shakspeare ;  nay,  that,  if  Shaks* 
peare  were  to  rise  from  the  grave,  and  produce  another  Macbeth, 
it  would  be  damned  the  first  night.     It  is  easy  to  declaim  in 
fa.'thion — rather  easier  tlian  to  '  shame  the  foob '  either  by  a  good 
play,  or  a  good  picture* 

The  Idler,  however,  js  surely  a  little  too  hasty  in  his  exclusion 
of  pcrsomd  vanity  from  among  the  prime  and  most  active  ele- 
ments of  the  |>opularity  of  the  portrait  painter  here  as  elsewhere. 
The  good  portrait  painter  always  flatters  •  for  it  is  his  busiues^s^ 
not,  indeed,  to  alter  and  amend  features,  complexion,  or  mien, 
but  to  select  and  fix  (which  it  dennmds  genius  and  sense  to  do) 
the  best  appearance  which  these  ever  do  wear.  Happy  the  crea- 
ture of  »ense  and  passion  \\  ho  lias  always  with  him  that  self  w  hich 
he  could  take  pleasure  inconteinnlating  !  Happy — to  pass  graver 
consiiierations — the  fair  one  whose  countenance  continues  as 
youthful  as  hci  attire!  When  Queen  Elizabeth^s  wnnkles  waxed 
deep  and  many,  it  is  reported  that  an  unfortunate  Master  of 
the  Mint  iircurred  disgrace  by  a  too  failliful  shilling  ;  the  die  wM 
broken,  and  only  one  mutilated  impression  is  now  in  existence. 
Her  maids  of  honour  took  the  bint,  and  were  thenceforth  careful 
that  no  fragment  of  looking-glass  should  remnin  in  any  room  of 
tlie  palace.  In  fact,  tl»e  hoii'liearletl  lady  had  not  heart  to  look 
herself  iu  tin*  face  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life ;  but  we 
nowhere  learn  that  she  <}uarrellcd  with  Holbeins  portraitures  of 
her  youlb|  or  those  of  her  stately  prime  of  riraginity  by  De  Heere 
and  ZuccJicro;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  likeness  of  herself, 
painted  during  the  lifetime  of  her  father,  that  she  bestowed  on 
bm'  *  UlminouB  spy/  as  the  dearest  token  of  her  esteem,  at  a  very 
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advance*]  period  of  her  rcigti,  with  the  miscriptba  (written  by 
herself)  :— 

*  The  queen  Id  WalsingliiLin  tJiis  table  sent, 
Mark  of  her  people's  und  her  own  content  :* 

nor  dill  she  frown  to  the  last  at  Kiglit  of  tmollier  portrait  by  the 
same  band,  execnted  ininicdialoly  after  her  accession  to  the  throne, 
^  und  inscribed  with  these  lines, 

*  Juno  potens  sceptris*  et  mentis  aeumine  Pallas, 

Et  rost'O  V^eiiens  fulgel  in  ore  decor; 
Adfiiit  Elizabeth;    Juno  jiercul-^a  refngit; 
Ohstnpuit  Pallas,  eruhiiittpie  Venus.* 
In  \\\\A  matter,  as  in  many  others,  ])r.  Johnson  paid  human  na-- 
lure  a  compliment  which  it  desened  not,  in  judging  of  the  race 
in  general  from  the  manliness  of  his  own  taste  and  feebngs.     The 
pettinesses  of  vanity  were  far  enoujrh  a  Sorcola*  sfudiis  ;  but  they 
display    themselves  nowhere  in  more  perfect   efflorescence  than 
in  tlw;  Hitist*a  studio,  where  the  very  light  of  heaven  is  trained  and 
managed  into  a  most  debcale  harbinger  and   miniiitcr  of  flattery. 
How  often  has  e^ery  portrait  painter  muttered  to  himself  the  lines 
of  Dry  den, 

♦  Good  heaven  \  that  sots  and  luiaves  !;houM  he  go  vain 

To  wish  tlieir  vile  rei^emblance  to  r- 

And  stand  recorded,  at  their  own  re^  _    , 

To  future  times  a  libel  or  a  jest' — ? 
Is  lliere  one  in  the  worhl  who,  in  the  absence  of  a  sitter,  would 
have  the   boldtiess  to    breathe  a  whisjier  in  favour  of  this  part  of 
the  doclor^s  argument  ?     Sir  Joshua,  had  lie  heard   him,  would^ 
no  doubt,  have  Miifted  \m  trumpet. 

it  wa!*  as  unlikely,  no  doubt,  lliat  Dr.  Johnson  should  syrnpa- 
thize  witli  tliis  kind  of  vanity,  a^  it  was  rash  in  him  to  deny  its 
copious  e\istence.  He  who  has  '  neither  dot»e  tilings  worthy  to 
be  written,  nor  written  things  wortliy  to  be  read,'  takes  tlie  trouble 
of  transmitting;  hi^  portrait  to  posterity  to  very  little  purpose.  If 
the  picture  be  a  bad  one,  it  will  soon  find  its  way  to  the  garret ; 
if  goud,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  will  perpetuate  the  fame,  probably 
the  name,  indeed,  of  the  artist  alone.  These  are  the  ohMcurorum 
virorum  tnui^nfs  which,  as  \Val[>ole  naid,  '  arc  christened  com- 
monly in  galleries,  like  children  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  % 
chance,''  \V  hit  will  iliink  of  any  tiling  but  the  excellence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence*»  skill,  when  be  jsurveys,  a  few  years,  or  a  few 
hundred  yeaj\*  hence,  tlie  feature?i  of  tho!*e  pampered  citizefis  and 
giddy  beautie.^i,  which  even  that  pencil  atteinpL!»  in  ^ain  to  invest 
with  the  dignity  and  sobriety  of  intellect  and  rirtiie  ?  How  deep 
and  ie\«  '     m  the  '   Mid,  b  tli  '    which 

all  mcji  plalc  the  i  ^  of  the  .  d  that 

have  Ijeeu  ^  liaw  powi^rfut  the  feelings  with  which  wc  pwruse  the 
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glove — eacli  article  lias  as  intricate  a  genealogy — tlie  beard  alone 
might  furnish  matter  for  a  volume.  That,  we  thought,  had  at 
last,  after  all  its  changes  and  chances,  become  extinct ;  but  die 
venerable  ornament  has  come  forth  again  from  abeyance,  and  the 
Granger  or  Dallaway  of  the  next  century  may  probably  have  to 
trace  it  again  from  the  dies  non  of  George  III.  through  another 
retrogressive  score  or  two  of  pollings  and  trimmings — the  triangle, 
the  peak,  the  pantile — if  not  the  patriarchal  flood  of  mane  itself, — 

'  Even  Aaron's  beard,  that  to  the  skirts 
Did  of  his  garments  go.' 
Without  the  aid  of  pictures,  antiquaries  would  have  been  utterly 
baffled  in  such  researches ;  but  for  the  multiplication  of  engravings, 
even  their  best  explanations  would  be  comparatively  onintelligible 
to  the  general   reader.     Fortunately,   the    best  portrait  painters 
have,  in  general,  been  the  most  careful  to  preser\'e  tlie  features  of 
costume  as  they  found  tliem ;  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  there 
had  been  no  exceptions  to  this  rule.     The  admirable  pictures  of 
Holbein  and  Vandyke  derive,  from  this  fidelity,  a  species  of  in* 
terest,  for  the  absence  of  which  even  genius  like  theirs  could  not 
have  compensated.      The  latter,  indeed,  could  hardly  have  im- 
proved on  tlie  reality  before  him — the  era  at  which  our  taste  in 
dress,  as  in  architecture,  and  in  many  other  thhigs,  was  at  its  best, 
being  that  in  which  he  visited  our  shores — to  paint,  fortunately  for 
English  history,  the  most  interesting  characters  that  figure  in  its 
page.     Ilolbitin  was  less  fortunate,  but  he  had  too  much  sense 
and  shrewdness  to  escape  from  real  difliculties  by  fantastic  eva- 
sions; and  the  same  praise  is  due  to  Sir  Joshua  Ueynoldfi.     Lely 
and  Kneller,  on  the  contrar}',  for  the  sake  of  flimsy  night-gowus 
and  coxcombical  caps,  have,  in  fact,  done  their  best  to  leave  a 
blank  in  our  tables;  we  are  often  obliged  to  the  performances  of 
less  fashioiKibli'  and  ambitious  hands,  for  our  liveliest  notions  of 
the  real  men  and  women  of  their  days,     it  is  well,  for  instance, 
that  we  have  other  pictures  of  John  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Green- 
wich, besides  that  in  which  he  appears  with  a  voluminous  wig,  a 
naked  neck,   and    1  Ionian    armour — Poor  .leanie   Deans  would 
hardly  have  snsi)erlod  such  a  personage  of  having  *  a  heart  that 
would  warm   to  the  tartan.'    Who  would  not  rather  possess  that 
portrait  of  tlu!  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  jiresents  the  very  dress 
he  won-  at  \\'ateih)o,*  than  the  same  form  and  features  surrounded 
even  by  the  same  inimitable  hand,    with  the  most  graceful   of 
imaginary  concomitants  .'     The  great  successor  of  Reynolds  has 
chosL'U  the  better  part  also :  wherever  he  condescends  to  the  fop- 
pery of  rtaunlinjr  cloak  and  bare  throat,  w<*  may  be  sure  the  blame 
lies  in  the  capricious  vanity  of  his  subject. 

*  Nuw  ill  the  collection^  ^c  unUcr:»taud,  of  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Peel. 

Mr. 
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Mr-  Ijodge  proeeeds  to  say, 

*  It  was  not  merely,  then,  with  the  view  of  perpetuating  the  histories 

the  portraits  of  the  Ulustrious  deatl,  of  exhibiting  the  skill  of  the 

Inter  or  the  /idelity  of  the  engraver,  that  this  work  waf  undertaken ; 

TSut  in  the  hope,  hy  a  combined  effort,  to  make  the  strongest  possible 

impression  on  the  judgment  and  the  memory,  as  well  as  on  the  taste ; 

and  to  give  to  biography  and  portraits,  by  uniting  them,  what  may  very 

|)ropi'rly  be  called  their  be:st  natural  effect/ 

This  language^  which  would  have  been  ridiculous  from  any 
autlior  previously  engaged  on  an  KiigUsU  publication  of  the  same 
class,  comes  without  impropriety  fioni  Mr.  Lodge.  Whatshare  lie 
lins  had  in  the  selection  of  pictures  to  be  copicd|  we  are  not  told; 
and  the  promise  of  the  prospectus  has,  in  one  important  parti- 
cular, been  luifuUilled  :  but,  on  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
ihat  this  is  the  most  elegant,  as  well  as  extensive,  collection  of 
engraved  portraits  as  yet  protluced  either  here  or  elsewhere,  and 
sts  little,  that  the  biographical  accom  patumcots  are  of  merit  unri-> 
\alled  in  any  other  work  of  the  kind* 

The  prospcclus  promised  that  the  collection  *  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  commemoration  of  statesmtu  and  hemes,  but  include 
I  distinguished  characters  of  all  descriptioui  ;  insisting  only  on  a  very 
Iiigli  degree  of  eminence  as  a  qnaliticatiou  for  the  admission  of  its 
\  subjects,'     This  is  dropped  in  ih^ preface ,  and  rightly  so;  for,  in 
i  the  tliree  volumes  now  completed  of  this  most  splendid  collection, 
I  ive  cannot  but  observe  and  regret  tlie  absence  of  many  distinguished 
diaruclers,  at  least  as  wortliy  uf  commemoraliou  as  the  loftiest 
personages  whom  they  do  include*     Our  poets,  our  authors  of  all 
lliuds,  however  eminent,  are  omitted  in  tliis  work  as   it  stand^^ 
I  unless  they  have  happened  to  possess  also  Uae  advantages  of  il* 
llusirious  birth,  or  high  public   station.     We  have  Surrey,   and 
[Sidney,  and  Clai"endon,  and  Selden,  but  look  in  vain  for  Spenser, 
[Oi  Jonson,  or  Dryden,  or  even  Mr.  I^lin-Secietary  Milton.  And 
let,  in  the  prospectus  of  a  fourth  volume,  Mr,  Ltnlge  returns  to 
ais  original  vein,  and  tells  us  that  wc  arc  to  have  *  all  the  most 
iiiinent  persons  of  the  country  during   the  eigliteeiitli  century/ 
acntioning,  among  others,  Locke.     Does  tl»e  author  of  the  Kssaj 
Icn  the  Human  Understanding  derive  his  title   to  tliis  distinction 
||jom  ha\ing  been  one  of  the   Lords  of  Trade  and   Plantations 
bcre,  or  a  Can/ywc  of  Maryland?     Is  Addison  to  accompany  him 
because  he  was  once  a  Secretary  of  State  ? — Sir  Isaac   Newton 
virtue  of  his  place  in  the  Mint?     The  publishciia  have,  in  our 
opinion,  Hucri5ced  much  by  lliis  curtailment  of  die  original  plan; 
but  wx  willingly  believe  the  fault  is  not  with  Mr,  Lodge,  and  re* 
^mii  K>  tlie  merits  of  dial  \%hicb  has   been  done — which,  lio\vc\er, 
I  cannot  be  understood  without  some  knowledge  of  the  pteviou^ 
fttt tempts  in  tlie  same  vvay. 
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We  may  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  noticiug,  at  any  length^ 
the  early  collections  ou  the  conthient — some  of  which  date  more 
tlian  a  century  before  auytliing  of  the  kind  appeared  here  :  thf 
most  interesting  of  these  are  described  with  all  tlie  luxury  of  gusto 
by  Dr.  Dibdiu,  in  his  Bibliographical  Decameron  aud  Tour,  to 
which  we  refer  the  curious  reader.  The  great  *  Theatrum  viro- 
rum  eruditione  singulari  cltu^orum^  in  quo  vita?  et  scripta  Xheolo- 
gorum,  Jurisconsultorum,  Medicorum  et  Philosophoruniy  a  ser 
culis  aliquot  ad  haec  usque  tempora  tlorentium  repra^sentaatur  *  of 
Freherus  ('2  vols,  folio,  Nuremberg,  l(i8S)  is  not  mentioned 
by  the  learned  bibliomaniac.  It  is  of  the  same  class  with  the 
collections  of  Rovillius,  lie/a,  aud  Hoissard,  on  which  he  expa- 
tiates, and  contains,  like  them,  a  few  British  heads  scattered  here 
and  there  amidst  hundreds  of  foreign  darissimi — never  authenti- 
cated by  reference  to  the  pictures  or  medals  from  which  they  were 
taken,  (if,  indeed,  they  were  taken,  in  some  instances,  from  anything 
but  tiie  engraver's  fancy,)  and  accompanied  by  scraps  of  biographj^ 
so  brief  and  jejune,  that  nothing  but  a  few  dates  can  be  gatliered 
from  them.  The  engravings  by  Killian  are  often  highly  spirited  ; 
and  the  heads  are  grouped  by  dozens  in  the  same  page.  The  chief 
interest  which  tliese  works  possess  for  the  student  of  English  liis* 
tory,  is,  that  they  serve  to  point  out  those  of  our  countrymen  who 
had  the  honour  to  occupy  the  greatest  share  of  attention  on  the 
continent  at  the  time  when  they  appeared.* 

The  tirst  English  collection  which  either  Dibdin,  or  Walpole, 
or  l^odge,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  speak  of,  is  that  of  Heniy 
Holland — the  '  Heroologia  An^lica,  hoc  est  clarissimorum  aliquot 
et  doctissimorum  Anglorum  qui  iloruerunt  ab  anno  Christi  MjD., 
usque  ad  pra^sentem  annum  MDCXX,  verae  effigies,  vitae  et 
elnjj'ia ' — which  was  published  at  Arnhcim,  and  which  contains  in 
all  sixty-six  heads.  The  engravings  in  this  cch:bratcd  book  are 
criticised  by  Dr.  Dibdin  in  the  following  characteristic  style  :— 

'  Tli«jre  are  other  portraits  which  please  me  hetter  than  those  pub* 
lislied  hy  Henry  Holland.  I  admit  the  mechanical  skill  with  which 
they  are  executed :  softness,  hrilliancy,  splendour — you  have  them  all 
here  to  perfection  !  But  there  are  some  portraits  in  human  nature 
which  are  neither  soft,  nor  brilliant,  nor  splendid ;  and  honest  John 
Bayle,  in  the  ancient  woodcut  representation  of  him,  with  his  quick 
eye  aud  hushy  heard,  *'  likes  me  better  "  than  the  silken  touches  be* 
stowed  upun  his  visage  by  the  burin  of  Simon  Pass.     I  could  mention 

•  III  .V  \ery  ran:  t<iinc,  also  omittctl  by  Dr.  Dibiiin,  ami  entitled  *  Atrium  Hemicum 
Cii"':irniii,  Ue^^m,  ulioruinquc  Suminatiim  ar  Pruceriini/  piibli^lied  at  Augsburg  in  1600, 
tlic  tinly  l^rilish  porliaiu  iiitriHiuced  arc  th)<<c  of  Elizabeth,  her  brutlicr,  her  successor, 
nnd  I>i>iiesicr;  iii  nut  one  of  which  ran  ue  tnicc  more  thHu  the  mo<(t  sLaduwy  resem* 
bian«-e  to  ihc  ftfiture«(  of  the  originals.  The  inscriptions  in  this  work  are  ia  Terse— of 
the  !>hortet»t  and  the  \ile»t. 
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aercral  otlier  illtjstrationi*  whicli  support — eilbertny  prejudice — or  my 
frir  rriacism.  The  women  and  men  hare  nJso  too  close  a  resemblance 
to  each  other ;  that  is  to  9ay»  the  male  portraits  ore  too  much  e^emi* 
Dised/ — Decam*^t\m^  vol,  I  p.  281* 

We  sbull  uot  dispute  with  Dr.  Dibdin  on  mutters  mIucH  lie 
within  his  unqucsliouLHl  province  ;  but  pcrlia|*s  the  reader  maj 
like  to  hear  something  of  the  literary  part  of  Holland's  work^  on 
\i-hich  the  biblionianiacal  doctor  has  disduiued  to  bestow  any  of  his 
criticiiitu.  The  volume  b  dedicated  to  Janirs  *  lirilaiuioruui  Im- 
peratoii,  5cc.,  tidei  vere  CathoUca*  ct  Apt>slohcar  Defeusori,  nec- 
non  Virginiaf,  lieruiudyej  Nova*  Angliae,  aliutuuu)ue  tmularum  in 
America  le^itinio  regi/  The  first  portrait  is  that  of  Henry  \  UL 
* — altogether  unlike  him,  by  the  wtay,  except  the  bonnet ;  and  be- 
low is  tills  eiilogium  :■ — 

*  Fortibus  Henncus  solUu^  dare  jura  Britannia 
Fulmcn  erat  Martis  vene  et  pietati«  aluroniia 
Unde  arinis  rcgnum,  popiilus  pietate  refulgct/ 
The  vzVa  which  fotlo^^  extends  to  the  unusual  length  of  four  pages, 
and  may  be  judged  of  sufficient ly  from  a  single  scnience,  %i3C.-^ 

*  Aliquot  ex  pfiedictis  uxoribus  suniinosupplirio  raan- 
davit,  Bed  quam  juste  nequeo  pronuntiare  ;  nequeni:                        rtitsse 

I  licet,  in  qujestionem  vocare  tarn  illustris  Regis  juatitiom^  prout  quiikun 
,  HimiB  audaeter  et  petulanter  fecerunt :  et  uomiulli  die  titan  t  ipaum 
liuisse  meliorem  Reg  em  quam  Tirum:  eed  (at  meafert  opinio)  fuitcum 
I  Ixmus  Rex  tum  bonus  vir/ 

Of  Sir  Thomas  More's  death  ho  merely  says,  '  justi»  de  catisis  in 
I  judicium  vocatur,  et  pcenam  sequi  oportuit|  ut  »ecari  percutere- 

tur/   Of  the  detestable  Leicester — 

•  Utcunque  aliquorum  hominura  Hngaiset  calami^  faentlaesus  et  In- 
famatiifl,  etiamnumque  kwlatur  et  inf^metur,  tamen  pro  explorato  scio 

I  ilium  non  solum  fui^se  in  procti  rat  lone  Rci|>ub.  egregium  subditum,  »ed 
\  etiam  potentem  evangelii  fautorem  et  ferventijssiraum  cjusdem  pro- 
i  lessorem.* 

And  all  this  in  iCyQD  ! — So  mucli  for  the  Ilcroologin,  which,  ad 

I>r,   Dibdin  delightii  to  tell  ud^  selb  commonly  for  13/.,  or  even 

i5Ll     It  would  be  opening  a  tleM   far  Uyo  wide  for  our  present 

opportimities,  were  wc  to  enter  at  all  u|K)n  works  dedicated  to  the 

\  illu^tiatcd  biugraphy  of  particular  clas^tcji  of  o^reat  men  among  us  ; 

such  as  the  l^ord  Alayors  of  LondoUj  the  j  ifarr  generals, 

[the  highway rnen,  or  e\^n  the  poet**,  the  or  the  kings. 

I  One  hook,  however,  we  must  be  excused  ftn  niculioning^  because 

Vh.  happened  to  be  the  In  st  of  the  gf;jius  that   fell   into  our  own 

I  liands — the  '  litiitary  of  the  Grand  Rebellion,  by  Edward  Ward/ 

J713,  three  volumes,  8vo,  cousi^sting  of  portraits  of  the  principal 

*2  c  ^  pcrsoiw 
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persons  on  either  side^  with  epitomes  of  their  chief  actions  in 
verse.    Rude  as  those  engravings  are,  and  doggrel   those  ver 
the  prints  and  rhymes  together  were  in  former  days  popular,  ai 
made  on  many  a  young  miod  an  impression  not  to  be  erased  ; 
but  the  age  u  *  too  picked '  for  confessions  of  this  stamp — and  wc 
proceed. 

The  engravings  for  the  *  Heroologia*  were  all  executed  in  Hol- 
land ;  because^  of  course,  the  author  had  no  Simon  Pass  at  home. 
The  egregious  infidelity  of  the  portraits  may  be  in  great  measurQh^M 
ascribed  to  thi.^  circum^ lance  j  and  something  of  the  same  defec^^l 
may  also  he  traced  to  the  same  cause  in  the  far  more  valuable 
work  of  ilouhraken  and  liirch — which^  in  fact,  is  the  only  produc* 
tiou  of  the  English  press  that  can  sustain  even  a  momentary  com- 
parison, on  any  point  whatever,  with  that  now  before  us*  The 
preceding  performances  were  only  fit  for  being  used  in  the  manner 
thus  alluded  to  in  the  third  day  of  the  Decameron : — '  Boissard 
is  a  fine  illustrating  fellow  for  cutlmg  up.  The  Heroologia  is* 
the  favourite  volume  of  a  thorough-bred  Grangerite,  who,  without 
pity  or  remorse,  plunges  his  trenchant  scissors  into  the  very  ab- 
domen of  the  tome!' 

The  '  Heads  of  illustrious  persons  of  Great  Britain,  with  their 
lives  and  chajacters/  (London,  1747)  is  a  magnificent  work*  The 
engravings,  as  specimens  of  the  art,  are  in  the  first  rank;  almost 
all  beautifid,  some  exquisitely  spirited.  But  they,  like  those  o£ 
the  Heroologia,  were  for  the  most  part  executed  in  Holland  ;  am' 
admirable  as  the  effect  of  Houbraken's  burin  must  ever  be  coii 
sidered,  it  was  on  this  occasion  guided  by  a  too  careless  hand. 
The  pictures  he  could  never  have  seen  ;  and  the  drawings  sent 
over  to  him  might  not  have  been  true  to  them.  The  result  is  cer- 
tain :  many  of  the  prints  have  little  or  no  resemblance  to  aJiy  {>or* 
traits  of  the  originals  with  which  we  can  now  compare  them,  ilr, 
Lo<lge  speaks  thus  in  his  preface  ; — 

•  Houbraken,  as  the  late  Lord  Oxford  justly  obser\^es,  "  was  Ignorant 
of  our  history,  uninquisitive  into  the  authenticity  of  the  drawings  which 
were  transmitted  to  him,  and  engraved  whatever  was  sent  ;**  adducing 
two  instances,  namely,  (Jarr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  Secretary  Thiirloe^ 
as  not  only  spurious*  but  not  having  the  least  resemblance  to  tliQ 
l)er^ol;3  they  pretend  to  represent.  An  anonymous  but  evidently  well 
informed  writer  (in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine)  further  states,  that 
**  Thurloe's,  and  about  thirbj  of  the  others,  are  copied  from  heads 
painted  for  no  one  knows  whom."  ' 

M'hen  Mr.  Lodge  quotes  the  writer  who  makes  tliis  last  state* 
tneut,  as  *  evidently  well  iufonned/  he,  in  our  judgment,  makes 
hiniscif  responsible  for  the  as*ierlion — and  it  is  a  s\\  eeping  one^ 
If  such  be  in  reality  the  case  with  thirty  of  the  *  illustrious  heads,* 
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the  value  of  llje  collection  (uliicli  contnliis  m  all  one  hundred  and 
eight)  must  sink  couijiderablv.  That  several  portraits  are  wrongly 
named,  in  this  superb  volume^  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt  ;♦  but 
we  suspect  thirly  Ls  too  wide  a  word.  More  visages,  we  suspect^ 
have  been  marred  by  Houbraken,  than  niischristened  by  Dr. 
Birch.  The  real  source  of  all  this  mis;chicf  was  the  dismissal  of 
Vertue  at  an  early  stage  of  the  undertaking.  That  most  indus- 
jtrtous,  puinful,  honest  man,  would  liave  walked  from  the  Land's 
■End  to  Berwick  ratlier  than  be  accessory  to  a  single  imposition 
of  any  kind.  Whether  his  caution  was  beyond  the  patience  of  the 
publishers,  or  their  carelessness  disgusted  him,  it  is  no  business  of 
ours  to  inquire.  The  few  heads  which  bear  liis  name  in  the  work 
nre  excellent  copies  of  undoubted  and  authentic  originals;  would 
tliey  had  all  been  such,  even  although  we  had  to  regret  some  of  the 
most  felicitous  specimens  of  the  magical  finishing  of  Houbraken  ! 
Of  his  predecessor's  biograpliical  accompaniments,  our  author 
til  us  speaks  : — 

*  While  Houbraken  thus  sacnfice<l  the  truth  of  his  subjects  to  the 
flelicacies  of  his  art,  Birch,  on  the  contrary,  was  performing  his  part  of 
the  task,  with  the  strictest  fidelity,  in  his  recital  of  facts ;  but  with  aa 
almost  total  inattention  to  delineation  of  character  or  grace  of  lan« 
guage,  as  though  he  feared  that  the  simplicity  of  truth  might  he  dis- 
guisied  by  a  decent  garb,  and  that  biography  might  be  in  danger  o£ 
degenerating  Into  romance,  were  it  occasionally  to  endeavour  to  trace 
rexnarkable  instances  in  human  conduct  to  their  pro]>er  intellectual 
sources/ 

Air.  Lodge  says  notlilng  but  what  is  true  in  this  critical  pas- 
sage. The  favourite  maxim  of  Birch  (as  we  are  told,  in  the 
Literarj^  Anecdotes  of  the  late  excellent  John  Nichols)  uas,  that 
*  no  writer  could  have  too  many  facts  ; '  and  this  principle,  which 
rendered  his  extended  works  clumsy,  heavy,  and  provocative  of 
nodding,  turned  his  biographical  attempts  in  little  into  total 
failures.  They  are  uoiotelligible,  even  if  one  can  keep  his  eyes 
open  to  read  them*  As  for  Birch's  fidelity  to  facts,  we  do  not 
ntt;an  to  insinuate  die  least  dissent  from  Mr.  Lodge's  statement ; 
but  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  the  party  principles  of  the  writer 
are  often  and  offensively  betrayed  even  in  tliose  tlry  and  shrivelled 
anatomies,  from  which  he  has  so  carefully  separated  every  thing 
that  could  have  helped  us  to  the  living  aspecU  and  gestures  of 
the  subjects. 

On  almost  every  iK)int,  the  superiority  of  the  work  now  before  us 

over  this  its  most  noticeable  predecessor,  is  great  and  conspicuous. 

-f  _     -       ^ -  -    -  .  I  - 

*  We  m^y  ta  wdl  raefilion  iwo  inilincet  a^  t»  mWicU  it  wUl  l>«  «m  to  tcrutloisa 
mif  itatement.  The  Thomas  Howird^  iktrit  Duke  of  Norr*>lk  (bolh  el  Birch  lod  of 
Houbriikvn)  i«  Th<ifnfts,  the  fourtli  Diik^  of  the  Hovianl«  ;  and  to  the  lift  of  tieory  Sut- 
f^rd^  DuIki  uf  BttckinghiJUj  fi  aflixeiJ  lh«  Ukcfie«$  of  hii  sou  EiiwAiil. 

It 
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It  ia  &oinctliiiig  that  it  is  the  first  uf  tlie  kind  entirely  planned  and 
«S0Cut€ii  ill  ihiscouiUrv.  In  uHowitig  tliatitlias  given  us  no  speci- 
men of  engraving  to  be  classed^  for  tlie  mere  beauty  aiid  ::$pirit  of 
execittioni  with  some  of  tiie  productions  of  Houbrakeu's  bold  aud 
dashing  burin,  we  have  indiciited  the  only  circumstance  wherein  it 
is  possible  to  set  the  elder  collection  before  it.  The  engravings  are 
alreudy,  in  tlie  fir:^t  place,  nearly  t^ice  as  numerous :  tliey  are,  se* 
condly,  so  executed  as  to  convey  a  more  perfect  notion  of  the  jK>r- 
tinii>»  we  do  not  merely  say  than  Houbraken*s,  but  than  nny  person 
hIio  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  a  considerable  ntim* 
berofthem  with  their  originals,  v^ill  readily  believe.*  Thirdly,  tbey 
bave  this,  to  our  view,  eminent  advantage  over  Houbruken  s,  ihat 
tliey  f^ive  tlie  whole  picture,  not  merely  the  head,  or,  at  most,  ilie 
half-ligure.  Let  any  one  compare  lloubraken's  head,  from  m 
Vawdyek,  with  Mr,  Lodge's  fac-simile  of  the  whole  painting,  and 
be  will  appreciate  the  bnportance  of  this  circumstance.  How 
niLirh  meaning  is  there  in  an  attitude,  when  it  has  been  dated  by 
auch  a  painter  as  Vandyck,  Or  Reynolds,  or  Lawrence!  One 
studies  the  person  of  a  great  man  rather  to  better  purpose,  by  en- 
tering his  chamber,  than  merely  seeing  him  put  his  head  out  of  bis 
whidow.  As  to  the  matter  of  costume,  it  is  obvious  how  much 
is  lost  in  this  latter  fashion.  When  we  ad  J  that  the  originals 
have  been  sclrctfdf  after  a  most  careful  examination  of  the  prin* 
cipal  coUecfions,  public  and  private,  throughout  all  parts  of  this 
Island  ;  and  diat  many  of  the  portraits  now  given  to  us  were  never 
copiexl  or  engraved  at  all,  until  the  conductors  of  the  present  wurk 
took  ihein  in  hand,  wc  presume  we  have  said  enough  as  to  Uio 
giaj)hic  dej^artuiciit.  In  truth,  tlie  possessor  of  these  two  hi: 
dred  ex<iuiHitc  prints  is  master,  to  all  useful  intents  and  purposc^^l 
of  a  larger  antl  a  better  gallery  of  historical  portraits,  than  could  be 
matched  frf>m  the  walls  of  aiiy  givien  dozen  of  palaces  in  England, 
Asf  howevfT,  another  edition  of  the  whole  work  is  announced, 
we  hope  to  l*e  forgiven  for  suggesting  to  the  conductors  that, 
the  ra«ie  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  personages,  it  would  be 
f  lovcment  in  the  plan  to  give  copies  of  more  good  pot 

tJ  >  one,  when  fuch  exist,  and  represent  the  mighty  dead  m 

tiiey  appeared  at  different  periods  of  their  lives,  or  in  different 
moods  of  ndnd,  chai-acters,  or  functions.  Wc  are  persuaded  ev-ery 
6iie  wilt  a^rce  with  ti3,  that  it  is  a  most  interesting  thing  to  trtice 
the  il  ^fil  by  memorable  years  of  action  or  of  passion, 

on  »u  ccs  as  those  of  Henry  VHL,  Charles  L,  Stmt-* 

ford,  CmrawclL     Houbraken  has  given  us  Cooper's  famous  headi 
ef  the  Usurper,  in  profile,  now  in  the  possestsioa  of  Mr,  Cmmwell ' 

•  Tbtfv  m  Icunid  tnd  tkilful  pertoiis  who  ot^ect  to  the  miiture  of  »(^let  ia  Ult 
i«|f«riflf.    Thu  wB  cue  little  about  ^  Ihs  ^eei  ii  fucb  u  wm  ktv«  BMinltofi«iJ« 
-  ^  Franklaudj 
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.Frankland,   of  C  '  '      i   r, — the    very  delinentirtn,    no   qne«rtioti. 
iviiich  Cnibb€  \^  »  het  of  when  he  doscribed  iho  secret  oruflt- 

-ment  of  the  domestic  penetralia  of  his  independent  liero,— » 

*  For  there,  in  lofh*  air,  was  seen  to  stand 
The  hold  l^rotector  of  the  conqiiered  lond, 
Drawn  in  that  look  with  wliidi  he  wept  and  s wore» 
•  Turned  ont  the  memberi,  and  made  fast  the  door ; 

Bidding'  the  hcmse  of  ev^ry  knave  and  drone, 
Forced,  tho*  it  grieved  his  ^oul,  to  reign  alone*' 

This    IS   the  miniature  on  Mhkrh  Walpole  commented  so    elo- 

"quenllj. 

*  If  Cooper's  works  could  be  enlarged,  I  don't  know  but  Vandyck 

would  appear  less  great  hy  the  coniparison.  To  make  h  fairly,  one 
I  'tnu5t   not  measure  the  Fleming  by  his  most  admired  piece,  Carrlmal 

Bentivoglio,     The  quick  finesse  of  eye,  in  a  florid  Italian  writer,  wnn 

'  not  a  subject  equal  to  The  Protector ;  but  h  would  he  an  amusing  trial 

to  balance  Cooper's  Oliver,  and  Vandyck'^  Lord  Strafford — to  trace 
I  "the  lineaments  of  equal  ambition,  equal  intrepiditjs  equal  art,  equal  pre^* 

'Stimplion,  and  to  compare  the  skill  of  the  masters,  in  repre*^cntin:^  the 
I  'one  exalted  to  the  height  of  his  ho^>e§,  yet  perplexed  \^ith  a  command 

he  could  scarce  hold,  did  not  dare  to  rtflinqtui^h,  and  ifet  dared  to  exert; 
I  *the  uUicr  dashed  in  his  career,  %nl]ing  to  avoid  the  precipice,  searching 

mlJ  the  recesses  of  so  great  a  soul  to  break  his  fall,  and  yet  r<^ady  to 
I  "in^iunt  the  scaffold  with  more  dignity  than  the  other  ascended  the 
I  throne^** 

In  the  Mork  now  before  us,  again,  we  have  the  Lord  Protector,  aa 

given  in  WalLer\s  niaslerpiece,  in  the  collection  of  Earl  Spenser — 
j  *m  very  different  phasis  of  lliat  most  extraordinary  physiognomy — 

•the  solemn  melancholy,  mived  with  heroic  resolution,  of  one  mIio 
1  Tia<l  set  his  life  tju  a  cast,  nnd   not   yet  won    it.       How    interest- 
ing   to  liave  the  two  nj  iher.    In  bo tlj,  as  Lord 
rCoike  said  of  the  ca'st  oj                               ntenuncc  itself,  taken  a 
» few    moments   after  death,   and  still   prcser%ed  at  Florence,  we 

'recognize  '  the  strongest  characteristics  of  boldness,  stradinesn, 
f^eitee,  penetratiou,  and  pride;*  but  it  is  in  Cooper's  only  tli:tl  we 
the  muHcles  strong  and  li\dy,  tlie  look  fierce  and  coni- 
ading/  of  his  lordj*hip*s  description.  In  tlie  other,  we  .ire 
none  reminded  of  ( >Uver  as  he  appeared  on  Lord  Jiro^liiirs  Hound- 
ling  him  as  to  the  marriage  of  liia  daughter  Frances  with  Uie 
Lcjitiled  Charles,  when,  *  standing  in  a  musing  posture/  he  said, 
I* — ^atid,  after  a  pause,  repeated — *  the  king  will  never  forgive  mc 

ihe  death  of  his  father  ;*  ur  nitlicr,  perhaps,  a?  he  may  be  sup- 
'  l>oscd  to    have  stood  by  the  death-bed  of  his  daughter,    Mrs. 


*  Anecdotes  of  Paltrtio^.  DiAiwty'*  Edtlieo,  voL  tt.  pt.  1 1 9, 
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Claypole,  when  alie,  '  the  near  approach  of  li^r  di^v^olutioii  gilding 
her  courage  to  speak  what  she  formedy  tlioiightj  but  durst  nol 
express,'  lamented  antl  comfeniiied  the  wickedness  of  his  ambi* 
tion,  in  terms  whicli,  Clarendon  says,  exceedingly  perplexjed  him; 
insomuch  that  it  was  commoiily  reporled  he  never  smiled  after 
that  day, 

Above  alli  perhaps,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  two  portmil 
of  llie  same  eniinent  person,  in  two  different  aspects  of  liis  p! 
siognomy,  both  painted  by  the  same  master — as,  for  example,  in 
tlie  instance  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  In  his  brief  sketch  of  More'* 
liff,  in  the  ^  Portraits  of  the  Court  of  ilenry  VI 11.,  from  Hulp 
bein'j*  drawings,  in  bis  Majesty's  collection'  (1792),  Mr.  Lodge 
himself  says, 

*  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  speak  of  his  person,  were  it  not  for 
peculiar  character  expressed   in  this   iine  portrait  (i.   e.   the 
which  the  tract  accompanied),  where  the  artist,  to  the  archness 
lively  fancy  or  the  complacency  of  a  heiiign  mind,  has  77101/ 
m/jf/y  preferred  the  deliberating  hrow  and  the  doubtful  but  penetrating^ 
eye  of  the  judge  on  the  bench,  searching  for  truth  in  the  featurea  fts 
well  as  in  the  words  of  the  cidprit  or  witness  supposed  to  be  in  his  pre- 
sence/ 

Is  it  not  very  pleasing  to  contrast  the  likeness  thus  justly  c 
racterixed  with  the  very  different  portrait  of  tlic  same  great  ma 
by  the  same  artist,  which  Hoiibraken  engraved  somewhat  care- 
Icjisly,  and  of  which  we  have  a  complete  fac-simile  in  Mr.  Lodge's 
present  work — a  portrait  which  brings  before  us  the  More,  iiot 
of  W^estminster  Hall,  but  of  Chelsea;  the  More  of  Erasmus, 
^  conversing  affably  with  his  family — his  wife,  his  son  and  daughter-in 
lat^-,  his  three  daughters  and  their  husbands,  and  eleven  grand-chil 
dren — no  man  living  so  affectionate  to  his  children  as  he,  and  lo\in^ 
his  old  wife  as  if  she  were  a  young  maid  ;  so  excellent  of  temperi 
that  whatsoever  happeneth  that  could  not  be  helped,  he  loyelh  it  aa 
though  nothing  could  have  happened  more  happily/ 
These  two  representations  would  go  Mcli  together  in  another 
eiiition  of  tlie  more  enlarged  and  admirable  tract  which  Mr. 
Lodge  has  since  written  on  the  biography  of  More,  and  in  which 
he  thus  expresses  himself, — 

*  To  say  that  Sir  Thomas  More*s  was  the  brightest  character  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  an  age  which  exhibited  the  ferocity  of  unci\'iU 
izcd  man  without  his  simplicity,  and  the  degeneracy  of  modern  maa- 
iicrs  without  their  refinement,  were  praise  beneath  his  merit:  to 
challtnge  the  loi»g  and  splendid  series  of  English  biography  to  pro- 
I  duce  his  equal  at  any  period,  might  be  deemed  presumptuous  ;  but  if 

I  the  wise  and  honest  statesman,  the  acute  and  uncorrupt  magistrate, 

I  tlic  loyal    but  independent   subject,    constitute    an  excellent  public 

I  ntftn ;  if  the  good  father,  the  good  husband,  and  the  good  master,  the 

I  firm 
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fcm  frienil,  the  moral  thougli  witty  conapanion,  the  upnght  neiglihour^ 
the  pious  ChristmQ,  and  the  patient  martyr  form  a  perfect  character^ 
Ecc€  Homo/ 

Of  iJjat  beautiful  work  of  the  Holbein  drawings,  since  it  ha« 
bern  mcnliuned  at  all,  we  may  as  well  observe  that  Mr-  Lodge 
himself  has  given  a  just  and  impartial  account  in  Ins  present 
preface : — 

*  The  defects  of  It  were,  in  a  g^reat  measure,  unavoirjahle  :  it  was 
intended  rather  to  exhibit  choice  specimeni*  of  a  particular  master  than 
portraits  of  distinguished  characters.  It  presents,  therefore,  a  motley 
mixture  of  eminence  and  obscurity ;  of  the  resemblances  of  princes* 
heroes,  and  statesmen  who  never  could  have  been  furgotten,  with  those 
of  inoffensiv'e  country  gentlemen  and  their  %iives,  of  whose  very  eatist- 
ence  we  should  have  remained  ignorant,  but  for  the  immortalizing 
pencil  of  Holbein/ 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  Dr.  Dibdin  has  pointed  out  one  in- 
stance of  flagrant  infidelity  in  the  engraving  of  the  work^  and 
thrown  heavy  suspicions  on  many  more  of  the  j^K>rlraits — indeed, 
on  the  general  character  of  Burtolozzi  as  a  copier. — LiLrary  Corti^ 
pnnlonf  p.  512.  The  biograpliical  notices  in  this*  book,  however, 
fnust  have  sufficiently  prepared  tlie  reader  for  excellences  of  a  high 
order  in  the  more  elaborate  pages  accompanying  the  present  more 
splendid^  as  well  as  extensive,  collection.  They  must  have  sati^stied 
ever)'  one  Uiat  Mr.  Lodge  hati  studied  tlie  characters  of  the  tem- 
pestuous period  of  Henry  VHI,  not  less  miimtely  than  his 
*  Illustrations  of  British  History  (1791),'  had  previously  shown 
liim  to  have  scrutinized  the  personal  details  of  the  court  of  Eli- 
zabeth* The  present  performance  will  amply  satisfy  the  expec- 
tations tlins  naturally  excited ;  it  will  show  the  author  not  less 
accurately  skilled  in  tlie  whole  history,  public  and  personal,  of 
tlie  period  of  the  Stuart  princes.  We  venture  to  say  that  it  will 
do  more  than  all  this. 

Largely  as  we  have  been  templed  to  speak  of  the  graphic  part  of 
these  volumes,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  were  the  engravings 
absent,  they  would  still  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  Eng- 
lish library.  This  strong  language  we  use  deliberately.  The 
author,  in  his  preface,  thus  alludes  to  his  ovm  share  of  the 
task  ; — 

*  He  cl^ms  no  degree  of  merit  beyond  that  which  may  justly  belong  to 
patient  circumspection,  laborious  research,  and  impartiat  relation ;  and 
he  has  no  other  motive  for  asserting  that  these  advantages  reaUy  have 
been  bestowed  on  his  biographical  notices,  than  a  wish  to  procure  for 
them  the  favour  of  a  mere  perusal.  Without  this  caution,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  they  might  sink  unobserved  under  the  weight  of  a  general 
and  most  excusable  prejudice ;  for  when  he  recollects  the  vague  and 
frothy  essays  wliich  almosit  invariably  wait  on  engravings,  in  ceremo- 

lUOQl 
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nioiis  portions  of  what,  on  such  occasions,  is  most  properly  calM 
^'  letterpress,'*  beinGTi  in  fact,  nothing  ebe,  he  feels  it  necessary  thai 
to  bespeak  for  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  humble  as  they  are,  at  leaaC 
a  fair  trial.  He  has  employed  the  best  powers  of  his  mind,  to  giTO 
to  these  tracts  as  much  of  the  true  character  of  biography  as  the  spaoa 
allotted  to  them  would  allow.  He  has  silently  passed  over  minor  and 
insignificant  facts,  and  sought  diligently  for  original  and  noyel  intet 
ligence.  He  has  lost  no  opportunities  of  correcting  misrepresentations; 
of  placing  neglected  or  misconceived  objects  in  their  just  lights  ;  oc 
of  endeavouring  to  describe  characters  with  strict  impartiality  and 
truth.  It  has  been,  indeed,  his  chief  anxiety  to  distinguish  Mmself 
from  those  "  gentle  historians,"  whose  strains  of  unvaried  pane£^yric 
were  once  honoured  beyond  their  deserts  by  a  sarcasm  from  the  pen 
of  the  incomparable  Burke.  His  judgment,  however  frequently  i% 
may  be  found  erroneous,  and  his  expression  of  it,  have  been  wholly 
unbiassed  by  any  private  motives.  He  has  described  men  and  thinga 
as  he  thought  they  deserved,  and  his  friends  have  told  him  that  he 
has  s})oken  sometimes  too  plainly,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  has  done  wrong.* 

Any  one  page  of  the  tracts  themselves  would  form  a  sufficient 
vindication  of  Mr.  J^dge  from  the  suspicion  of  belonging  either 
to  tlie  tribe  of  the  ^  gentle  hLstorians/  or  to  tliat  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  '  letter-press.*  No  one  who  has  perused  bis  *  Illustrations 
from  the  Howard,  Talbot,  and  Cecil  papers/  will  be  surprised  to 
hoar  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  work  a  considerable  number 
of  original  letters  are,  for  the  first  lime,  printed  from  the  originals 
in  the  Museum,  and  other  great  repositories  of  manuscript  wealth  ; 
and  we  may  safely  say  that  in  hardly  one  instance  have  we  found 
Mr.  Lodge  swelling  his  page  with  matter  possessed  of  no  claim  to 
notice  except  mere  novelty.  IJut  it  is  not  on  this  sort  of  merit  that 
we  would  advise  our  author  to  build  his  highest  hopes.  He  has 
exhibited  qualities  not  only  more  likely  to  win  the  ear  of  the 
reading  public  of  the  day  than  those  w  hich  are  usually  connected 
with  llie  notion  of  a  diligent  hunter  of  dates  and  documents — but 
calculated  to  secure  for  Jiim  a  permanent  place  in  the  estimation 
of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  historj'  of  their  countrj-,  and 
consequently  best  able  to  compare  him  with  the  English  classics 
whose  works  he  has  thoroughly  digested — whose  lofty  spirit  he 
has  often  (taught,  whose  grave  simplicity  and  energy  of  diction 
he  has  not  seldom  approached. 

'Jliese  lives  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes — in 
each  of  which  an  extraordinary  degree  of  excellence  has  been 
reacht^d.  Tlie  first — those  of  persons  illustrious — not  solely, 
be  it  granted,  but  chiefly — by  reason  of  birth  and  other  exter- 
nal advantages,  in  which  circumstances  hitherto  scattered  on 
tiie   wide  page  of  general  history,  or  concealed  in  the  lumber 

of 
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of  dusty  MSS«|  have   now  been,    for  the  first  tiaie,  collected^ 
elicited^  und  set  forth  together   in   a  compreheusive  and  itiU;l« 
ligible  forui.     These  are,  in  fact,  specimen  of  what  a  |#et;rage 
ougUt  to  be— of  what  the  English  peerage  would  huve  been,  IkhI 
iiappened  to  be  not  nieiely  edited  and  enlarged  but  entirely  di- 
jfesteii  and  written  by  a  perrjon  possessed  not  merely  of  ihe  re- 
juisito  knowledge  of  fact»^  but  of  judgment,  sensibiUty,  a  phdo* 
[>pliic  candour  and    diijcrimination,  and  tlie   power  to   express 
Drcihly  and  elegantly  w hat  has  been  patiently  weighed  and  deeply 
[*tt — by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges — ^a  name  frequently  monttoiied  by 
Sir.  Lodge,  and  never  without  honottr.  Ilie  lives  of  tlie  class  now 
l^lkided  to  are  coBipo*<itions  of  real  \alue — and  will  be,  or  ought  to 
lie,  appreciated  highly  by  those  who  make  the  details  of  our  history 
L|beir  serious  study,  as  well  as  all  who  happen  to  l>c  descended  from 
Lthe  chstiuguuihed  personages  in  question,  or  coimected  in  any  way 
li'ilU  the  honours  of  their  blood  and  fame.*   But  there  are  lives  of 
IeuoUkt,  and,  m  our  opinion,  a  yet  '         in  lliis  rrtjlection, 

j In  these  the  e/t>ry*  merit  is  not  that «  mkiunvn  or  tti)srure 

ifects  togetlier  in  a  [deasing  manner ; — but  of  extracting,  in  a  small 
[iipacey   tijc  essence  of   stories  universally   kno^vn,  atid  even,  to 
a  certain  extent,  studied  ;   compressing  in  a  few  pages  the   pith, 
[substance,  and  spirit  of  laljorious  volumes  ;  summnig  up,  in  short, 
^the  evidence  of  hisl<»rv,  and  directing  tlie  judgment  of  the  student* 
In    regard  to   the   illustrious  characters  of  our  pulitical  history, 
I  tlirougti  its  two  mo»t   picturesouc   and  eventful  centuries,    Mr. 
Lodge  has  furnished  us  with  EpihmcSf  which,  were  the  auUiorities 
regularly  quoted  at  the  bottom  of  the  paijc,  would  deserve  to  be 
I  put  into  the  liands  of  every  young:  person  beginning  his  course  of 
English  historical   reading,  to  guide  him  aj  to  the  course  of  hjf 
imp  dries; — and   in    which  the  most  ri|K*  and  experienced  reader 
win   find  delight,  as  serving  to  refresh  memory  by  a  systematic  and 
[arranged  exhibition  of  theconnnou  mater iab  of  thought,  and  not 
less  as  containing  llie  reflections  of  a  mind  equally  polished,  »aga* 
cious,  and  candid,  long  exerted  on  those  matertaU, 

We  heartily  wxsh  it  were  in  our  power  to  justify  this  praiise  by 
copious  ext!  ''      I  H  Volumes — es[ieciaJh  as,  from 

their  bulk  ;i:  i  hardly  have  as  yet  found  their 

ifvay  into  the  hands  of  many  jreaderB  of  our  Jotinial.     The  best 

liifii                       I  or  aHVcIti  le 

(Dil                           ^      ir-t  fo<ti  tt'/\    iMMv    ui>«p|jn.>t>iit I'  "  jjii   not 

|()ok                               ly  and  respect  oa  tboM  Bic  in  ibeif 

prtM:                             ri,  on  whAl  Jtiit  ffournli    <  placeJ 

witere  ibff  »ra  i     U  li  i>Wnriibk   ihal   the  t  oobHitjr 

fcr«  uniformly  thtms  who  »rf  l«ait  converaaot  u  '  e  riglit  t 
#v«ryfa««  ^oM  l««m  with  rvpro«€he«  of  Ibttr  owa  tettsual  hies.'-^ir  E.  Brya|U^ 
^leficc  to  Collin  «|  p.  viii. 

service 
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service  we  could  render  tlie  author  would,  no  doubt,  be  to 
scribe  some  one  of  tlie  most  important  lives,  as  it  standi;  but 
tbis  we  find  to  be  impossible.  Wc  shall,  therefore,  devote  the 
rest  of  our  space  to  a  few  passages,  in  Mhich  he  gives  the  general 
results  of  his  iufjuiry  into  the  characters  and  fortunes  of  some  of 
his  most  interesting  subjects. 

In  the  first  vohime,  among  the  lives  which  may  be  said  never 
to  have  heen  written  until  now,  occur  those  of  Henry  Fit^allan, 
the  hist  Earl  of  Annidel  of  that  family,  'and  of  Thomas  Rad* 
clyflTe*  third  Earl  of  Sussex  of  the  Kadclyftcs.* 

The  biography  of  Sussex  thus  opens  :• — 

*  The  curcnmstances,  important  as  they  were,  of  the  life  of  this  very 
great  and  good  man,  have  been  suffered  till  this  day  to  lie  scattered 
on  the  page  of  history ;  and  in  the  number,  which  is  not  inconsider* 
able,  of  biographical  omissions,  no  one  has  appeared  to  me  so  remark- 
able. Neither  has  his  portrait  (with  one  or  two  exceptions,  so  meal 
as  scarcely  to  challenge  recollection)  been  delivered  to  us  by  tb 
graver.  His  conduct  united  all  the  splendid  qualities  of  those  eminen 
persons  who  jointly  rendered  Elizabetirs  court  an  object  of  admiratiott' 
to  Europe,  and  was  perfectly  free  from  their  faults.  Wise  and  loyal 
as  Burghley,  without  his  bHnd  attachment  to  the  monarch  ;  vigilant 
as  Wabingham,  but  disdaining  his  cunning  ;  magnificent  as  Leicester, 
but  incapable  of  hypocrisy ;  and  brave  as  Raleigh,  with  the  piety  of  a 
primitive  Christian  J  he  seemed  above  the  common  objects  of  human 
ambition,  and  wanted,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  those  dark 
shades  of  character  which  make  men  the  heroes  of  history.  Such  was 
the  man  whose  story  hm  never  yet  been  collectively  imparted  to  the 

The  same  volume,  which  is  chiefly  occupied  \^itb  the  Tudor 

C'iod,  (though  it  includes  the  lives  of  Bacon,  Raleigh,  and  Mr« 
dge"8  ancient  favourite  the  Lady  Arabella,)  the  articles  dedicated 
to  the  successive  M'ives  of  Henry  VllL  appear  to  us  to  be  ex- 
quisite specimens  of  die  author's  manner.  That  of  Anne  Boleya 
thus  commences  ; — 

♦  Abstracted  from  the  great  events  in  the  origin  of  which  thi»  un- 
liappy  fair  became  accidentally  a  passive  instrument,  there  is  little  in 
her  ^tory  but  the  faet^  of  her  sudden  elevation  and  tragical  fall  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  common  tale  of  private  life,  and  the  faint  traces 
which  remain  of  her  conduct  leave  us  little  room  to  suppose  that  the 
character  of  her  mind  was  of  a  east  less  ordinary.  Mild,  lively,  and 
thoughtless,  she  seems  to  have  been  formed  rather  to  attract  than  to 
maintain  affection — to  inspire  gaiety  and  kindness  rather  than  con* 
iidence  or  respect.  The  barbarous  injustice  w^hich  she  experiencefl 
has  excited  the  pity  of  succeeding  ages,  and  our  unwillingness  to 
abandon  a  tender  and  amiable  sentiment  has  probably  prevented  any 
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Tery  strict  inquiry  into  her  errors.  To  add  the  unfounded  imputatton 
of  another  murder  to  the  long  catalogue  of  Henry's  crimes  seems  a 
more  pardonable  mistake  tlian  to  brand,  perhaps  unjmtly,  the  memory 
of  a  moat  unfortunate  woman,  whose  pimbhmenti  if  she  were  really 
guilty,  had  fully  expiated  her  crime/ 

Catharine  Par  ii  introduced  in  diese  words  ;— 

*  Of  this  lady,  in  whose  society  Henry  the  Eighth,  sated  with  the 
gratification  of  all  the  rudest  passions  and  appetites,  at  length  sought 
the  charms  of  domestic  comfort,  history  gives  us  less  information  than 
might  have  been  expected.  She  certainly  possessed  considerable 
talents,  and  with  less  diiicretion  might  perhaps  have  ac^iuired  a  greater 
fame.  Suddenly  elevated  from  private  life  to  sovereign  dignity,  and 
by  the  hand  of  the  most  cruel  and  capricious  prince  of  his  time,  she 
had  to  dread  equally  the  envy  of  the  rank  from  which  she  had  been 
removed,  and  the  jealousy  of  him  who  had  raised  her  from  it.  To  shun 
those  perils,  she  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  all  interference  in  public 
affairs ;  devoted  to  the  studies  for  which  an  admirable  education  Lad 
qualified  her,  most  of  the  hours  which  could  be  spared  from  the  kindest 
attention  to  tlie  king's  increasing  infirniities ;  and  infused  into  her  con- 
versation with  all  others,  an  invariable  aftabiUty,  and  a  simplicity  and 
even  humility  of  mannerst  which,  in  one  of  her  station,  perhaps  bor* 
dered  on  impropriety.' 

The  closing  paragraph  of  this  article  we  shall  also  transcribe  :— 

^  Catharine  was  learned,  and  a  lover  of  learning.  The  fame  of  her 
affection  to  literature,  as  well  as  to  religion,  induced  the  University  of 
Cambridge  to  implore  her  intercession  with  Henr)%  on  the  occasion  of 
the  act  which  placed  all  colleges,  chantries,  8:c.  at  the  king's  disposal 
She  published,  in  1545,  a  volume  of  Prayers  and  Meditations,  *' col- 
lected," as  the  title  informs  us,  **  out  of  holy  workes;"  and  in  some 
editions  of  this  little  book,  for  it  ^\*as  many  times  reprinted,  may  be 
found  fifteen  psalms,  and  some  other  small  devotional  pieces,  mostly 
of  her  original  composition.  She  wrote,  also,  "  The  Lamentation  of  a 
Sinner,  bewailing  the  Ignorance  of  her  blind  Lifej'*  meaning  the 
errors  of  Popery,  in  which  she  had  passed  the  earlier  part  of  it*  This 
vras  printed  after  her  death,  >vith  a  preface  written  by  Secretary  Cecil, 
afterwards  Lord  Burghley.  In  the  former  of  these  volumes  we  find 
this  prayer,  "  for  men  to  saye  entring  into  hattayle,"  which  affords  a 
fcir  example  at  once  of  the  benignity  and  humility  of  her  disposition, 
and  of  the  character  of  her  style  i — "  O  Almighty  Kinge,  and  Lorde 
of  hostes !  which,  by  thy  angells  therunto  ap]x)inted,  doest  minister 
both  warre  and  peace  ;  and  which  diddest  give  unto  David  both  courage 
I  a&d  frtrcngth,  bebg  but  a  little  one,  unarmed,  and  unexi)ert  in  feats  of 
re,  with  his  slinge  to  sette  upon  and  overthrowe  the  great  huge 
our  cause  being  just,  and  being  enforced  to  cntro  into  warre 
He,  we  most  humbly  beseche  thee,  O  Lord  God  of  hostes, 
90ce  lo  turn  the  hearts  of  our  eneniyes  to  the  desire  of  peace  that  no 
Christian  bloud  be  «pdt ;  or  eht  graunt,  Q  Lorde^  that,  wxlXv  Hmall 
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effusion  of  blood,  and  to  the  little  hurt  and  dommage  of  innocentafy 
we  may,  to  thy  glory,  obtayne  victory ;  and  that,  the  warres  beiog 
soone  ended,  we  may  all,  witli  one  heart  and  minde,  kuitte  together  ill 
Concorde  and  unitie,  laude  and  prayse  thee,  which  livest  and  reignest 
world  without  end.     Amen."  ' 

Our  chief  object  being  to  show  what  new  dignity  of  style  Mr« 
Ixxlge  has  brought  to  the  department,  which  he  almost  apologizes 
for  having  touched  upon,  wc  believe  we  cannot  better  attain  it 
tlian  by  transcribing  a  few  more  of  Uiesc  proemia.  How  gracer 
fully  the  autlior  bends  from  this  elevation  to  the  plain  tenour  of 
narrative,  and  resumes  it  again  whenever  the  subject  admits  of 
such  ornament,  every  reader  of  the  work  itself  well  knows. 

Cardinal  Wolsky. — *"  There  is  much  reason  to  suspect  that  few 
eminent  characters  in  history  have  been  more  misrepresented  than  that 
of  Wolsey.  The  interests,  the  passions,  and  the  prejudices  of  those  by 
whom  alone  he  could  have  been  well  known  were  combined  against 
him.  They  consisted  of  the  most  enlightened  and  powerful  of  eadi 
important  class  of  his  countrymen,  and  consequently  prided  the  opi* 
nions  of  the  rest.  Tlie  reformers,  of  course,  shewed  him  no  farour, 
and  the  heads  of  the  Anglo- Romish  church  beheld,  with  secret  anger, 
the  monopoly  which  he  liad  formed  of  the  favour  of  the  Papal  See,  and 
the  alacrity  Anth  which  he  aided  the  project  for  Henry's  divorce.  Tim 
jiobility  were  not  less  jealous  and  fearful  of  his  influence,  than  indig- 
nant at  the  superior  splendour  assumed  by  a  priest  of  obscure  origio* 
When  he  suddenly  declined  from  the  enormous  height  on  which  his 
capricious  master  had  placed  him,  policy,  as  well  as  inclination,  prompted 
these  several  parties  to  pour  the  full  tide  of  their  vengeance  on  his  re* 
putation ;  to  trample,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  on  the  ruins  of  a  faJlea 
favourite;  and,  while  they  flattered  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  by  mag^ 
nifying  his  defects,  and  depreciating  his  merits,  to  represent  him  to  uie 
nation  as  a  singular  instance  of  the  injustice  with  which  fortune  somei* 
times  showers  her  choicest  gifts  on  the  unworthy.  The  reformalioii, 
immediately  succeedhig,  iniix>sed  silence  on  such  as  might  have  been 
able  and  wilUng  to  rescue  liis  fame  from  undeserved  obloquy,  and  con- 
signed  to  utter  oblivion  all  those  little  interesting  and  lively  notices 
whicli  are  tlie  safest  guides  to  a  correct  judgment  of  the  human  cha- 
racter. Tlie  malice  of  his  enemies  could  not,  however,  conceal  from 
lis  that  he  ruled  absolutely  the  ][)olitical  system  of  England  during  the 
many  years  in  which  Henry's  credit,  as  a  monarch  and  a  man,  re- 
mained unsullied,  and  that  tlie  enormities  of  that  reign  commenced  ae 
soon  as  his  ministry  liad  concluded ;  tliat  his  magnificence  was  equalled 
by  his  generosity,  and  his  love  of  learning  by  his  princely  endeavours 
to  dilTuse  it  among  his  coujitrymen ;  that  his  A\'isdom  was  eminent,  and 
that  he  possessed,  in  that  rude  age,  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentle* 
man  and  a  courtier  in  a  degree  perhaps  peculiar  to  himself.' 

Cardinal  Polk. — *  Reginalrl  Pole,  a  noble  example  to  the  age  iii 
which  he  lived,  stood  almost  alone,  without  acquiring  the  degree  of 
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diddnctioa  whick  be  justly  meriterl  The  splendour  of  hia  birth  forbade 
liis  mixing  with  a  clergy  generally  sprung  from  the  most  ordinary 
ranks  of  the  people,  and  the  native  candour  and  generosity  of  bis  lieart 
restrained  him  from  taking  any  share  in  those  secret  intrigues,  those 
pious  frauds,  which  were  tlien  the  veuial  faults  of  the  rulers  of  a  falling 
church.  He  was  in  a  great  measure  disqualified,  not  only  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  the  politeness  of  his  breedbg,  but  by  the 
large  scope  of  hb  mind,  for  contro\*ej^ies  in  which  the  most  obscure 
and  insignificant  subtleties  were  alwayt*  discussed  with  ill  nature  and 
ill  manners.  His  aversion  to  persecution  made  him  a  silent  and  inac- 
tive member  of  those  ecclesiastical  conimisaions  which,  in  his  own 
coon tiy*  derived  credit  from  his  name :  and  a  sincere  christian  humility, 
joined  to  that  dignified  spirit  which  ruled  his  conduct  in  tem^joral  af- 
furst  detached  him  from  the  parties  wliich  agitated  the  Conclave,  and 
besieged  the  Papal  Throne.  Thus,  in  his  own  time,  more  admired 
than  understood ;  res[^cted,  but  not  imitated ;  and  of  habits  too  widely 
distjimilar  from  those  of  others  of  liis  own  statiun,  to  admit  easily  of 
comparison;  it  is  raUier  his  character  than  his  history  that  has  been 
transmitted  to  posterity.  It  is  the  common  fate  of  good  counsels  that 
bave  been  rejected,  and  of  wortliy  examples  Uiat  have  been  contemned, 
to  pass  in  a  great  measure  unrecor«]ed/ 

Cromwell,  Earl  of  Esskx.^ — *  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  great 
ivork  of  the  Reformation,  employed  men  of  various  characters  and 
powers,  and  sagaciously  assigned  to  each  that  share  of  the  task  for 
which  he  was  best  qualified.  It  was  allotted*  therefore,  to  Cromwell 
to  spring  the  mine  which  others  had  secretly  dug,  and  he  accomplisfied 
it  with  a  brutal  vigour  and  celerity,  which  seemed  to  be  the  eifectof 
2eal,  while  his  heart  and  naind  were  wholly  unconcerned.  Cromwell 
was  more  remarkable  for  courage  than  prudence;  for  activity  and  per- 
severance than  for  reflection:  nature,  habit,  and  self-interest,  had 
combined  to  render  liiin  implicitly  obedient ;  and  gratitude,  perhaps, 
for  his  extraordinary  ele>*atiou,  had  inspired  him  with  an  inflexible  fide* 
lity  to  lu5  master.  A  soldier  of  fortune,  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  un* 
biassed  by  parental  example,  or  domestic  affections ;  by  prejuilice  of 
education,  or  solitary  enthusiasm ;  indifferent  about  modes  of  religious 
faith,  and  ignorant  of  political  s}'stems ;  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry 
at  the  very  moment  when  such  a  man  was  peculiarly  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  views ;  performed  the  service  required  of  him  j 
ftnd,  but  for  the  singularity  and  importance  of  that  service,  would  per* 
haps  long  since  have  been  nearly  forgotten.' 

MAROARjrr  Tudor,  Qphes*  of  Scotlakp. — '  In  all  respects  but  one, 
the  character  of  this  lady  seems  to  have  l»orne  to  that  of  her  brotheri 
Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  a  remarkable  similarity*  Haughty, 
magnificent,  luxurious;  olEciously  acti^*e  in  affiu'rs  of  state,  but  go» 
veming  without  a  system ;  capricious  in  her  jjolitics,  yet  obstinately 
impenetrable  by  persuasion  ;  highly  amorous,  but  totally  insensible  to 
the  delicacies  of  the  tender  passion,  and  not  less  versatile  in  her 
amours  than  carelesa  of  the  public  opixuoa  of  her  inconstancy;  like 
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faini,  she  lived  neither  beloved  nor  respected,  and  died  wholly  ubi%* 

^retted.  She  was  not,  however,  cruel.     During  twenty-eight  years  of 

power,  2ometirae«  nearly  ualimited,  sometiraes  abridged*  but  always  ia 

no  small  degree  existing,  not  a  drop  of  blood  appears  to  have  been  shed 

by  her  order,  or  even  with  her  connivance.     Like  her  brother,  she 

k:po8sessed  an  understanding  at  once  solid  and  lively,  with  much  of  that 

tuental  refinement,  nameless  in  her  tinie,  which  has  been  since  disliii* 

jnished  by  the  appellation  of  taste.     There  was  a  striking  likeiie«t)(, 

Itoo,  in  llieir  countenanccn*   Those  to  whom  the  portraits  of  the  youtli* 

|ful  Henry  are  familiar,  cannot  but  perceive  the  resemblance. 

*  To  those  who  may  be  desirous  to  gain  a  more  clear  and  direct  view 
of  the  j)Ower  and  weakness  of  her  mind;  of  the  elegancy  of  her  accum- 
pliahments,  and  the  meanness  of  her  follies;  I  beg  leave  to  recora^ 
tnend  the  inspection  of  that  vast  treasure  of  her  secret  original  corre* 
Ijiondence  in  tlie  British  Mtiseum,  which  I  have  not  neglected.  The 
character  of  Margaret  Tudor  will  be  found  to  stand  ahnost  alone 
among  the  curious  anomalies  of  history,* 

A  singularly  fine  engraving  of  a  noble  portrait  of  Cardinal 
Allen,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Browne  Moatyn,  is  accompanied 
by  an  article  in  Mr,  Lodge*8  happiest  style.  We  shaH  give  ihli 
Dpcuing  and  the  concluding  paragraphs, 

n  *  Tlie  face  and  the  character  of  this  remarkable  person  have  hitherto 
been  almost  equally  unknown.  While  he  lived,  and  for  several  yeara 
after  his  death,  to  have  possessed  his  portrait  might  have  been  deemed 
misprision  of  treason,  and  to  have  spoken  favourably  even  of  the  slig^hl- 
est  act  of  his  life,  would  certainly  have  been  considered  as  a  high  im$^ 
dcmeaiiour.  lie  was,  perhaps,  the  most  formidable  enemy  to  tlie 
reformed  faith,  and  the  ablest  apologist  for  the  Romish  church,  that 
England  ever  produced,  for  he  was  armed  at  all  points,  either  for  at* 
tack  or  tlefence,  and  indefatigable  in  the  prosecution  of  each.   He  was 

^jenerally  Icaruerl,  but  in  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  history  profound!}' ; 
and,  while  he  reasoned  i^-ith  equal  acuteness,  boldness,  and  eloquence^ 
used  that  urbanity  of  expression,  so  uncommon  in  the  polemics  of  his 
lime,  which  polishes,  while  it  sharpens,  the  weajK^ns  of  argument,  and 
disanns  an  adversary  at  least  of  personal  enmity.  He  exercised  ia 
fact,  though  ti'ithout  tlie  name,  the  office  of  vicegerent  to  the  Pope  for 
the  affairs  of  his  church  in  England ;  and  in  that  character  opposed^ 
with  a  most  honest  zeal,  the  progress  of  a  system  which  the  most  part 
of  Europe  then  considered  as  a  frightful  schism,  and  which  was,  at  that 
time,  indebted  for  its  support,  perhaps,  more  to  the  vigilance  and  se» 
verity  of  Elixiibelh's  government,  than  to  the  affection  of  its  profes^ora* 
But  that  system  had  tdreoihj  became  Jlrmlif  interwovmi  with  the  civm 
pftiiff/  of  Kfujtttmlj  Olid  the  most  dannerous  enemy  to  a  stiUe  is  he  wha 
n.HJ id  iiviu  10  it  through  the  shield  oj  its  Telii^ious  establishment.  Eli^ 
xiibeth,  ihcrefore,  would  have  acted  but  with  strict  justice  had  she  put 
Canliwil  AIlcu  to  deutli,  as  she  certainly  would,  could  she  have  got 

him  into  her  power;  and  he  would  have  been,  as  justly,  canonized. 
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*  ■■  Tlie  utter  failure  of  tlie  gteot  Spanish  naral  expedition,  on  wbich 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  founded  such  mighty  hop«9,  seems  to  have 
broken  his  spirit.     He  retired  to  Rome  immediately  after  that  event, 
*•  under  a  great  disappointment/'  sayg  Camden,  "  and  at  length  tired 
I  Out  with  the  heats  and  dis!?ensiotis  of  the  English  fugitives,  both  sclw)- 
[lars  and  gentlemen."     That  historian,  zealous  as  he  was  for  llie  re- 
i  formed  faith,  and  \ATiting  under  the  influence  almost  naturally  produced 
^  hy  his  servitude  to  Elizabeth,  speaks  of  Allen  with  less  asperity  thaa 
I  might  have  been  expected ;  while  Anthony  Wood,  more  independent, 
i  ti^ough  perhaps  not  unjustly  suspected  of  some  leaning  to  the  Romish 
[church,  having  very  fairly  stated  the  invectives  of  several  authors 
I  against  him,  adds — **  Let  writers  say  what  they  please,  certain  it  is 
I  that  he  was  an  active  man,  and  of  great  parts,  and  high  prudence:  that 
[  he  wus  religious,  and  zealous  in  his  profession :  restless  till  he  had 
perfonned  what  he  had  undertaken :  that  he  was  very  affable,  genteel, 
I  at  id  winning,  and  that  his  person  was  handsome  and  proper;  which, 
"^•ith  an  innate  gravity,  commanded  respect  from  those  that  came  near, 
[  er  had  to  do  with  him.*'     His  taste  in  literary  composition  was  admi- 
rable*    Of  his  Latin,  little  need  he  said.     The  age  in  which  he  lived 
was  ornamented  by  many  d^  ed  writers  in  that  language,  and 

it  would  have  been  strange  i  id  not  such  a  man  appeared  in  tho 

foremost  rank :  but  his  English  style  whs  incomparable.  At  once  dig- 
nified and  fiimple;  clear  and  concbe;  choice  in  terras,  without  Ute 
fllightest  affectation ;  and  full  of  an  impassioned  liveliness  which  ri* 
betted  the  attention  even  to  his  gravest  disquisitions ;  it  stood  then 
^'holly  unrivalled,  and  would  even  now  furnish  no  unworthy  modeL 
Such,  however,  is  the  weakness,  and  it  is  almost  blameless,  of  human 
"j)rejiidice,  that  the  merits  of  the  wTiterwere  condemned  to  share  in  the 
abomination  of  his  doctrines,  and  that  an  example  which  might  have 
imticipated  the  gradual  progress  of  nearly  a  century  in  the  improve- 
ment of  English  prose  was  rejected,  because  he  wlio  set  it  was  a  rebel 
\  und  a  Papist.  This  very  eminent  person  died  at  Rome  on  the  Cth  of 
October,  1594,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Eoglis^h  College 
)  Jthere/ 

Mr.  Lodge,  in  his  biographies  of  the  Elizabetltan  period,  more 

frequently  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  series,  gives  vent  to  opi- 

>  tiions  in  which  we  find  it  impossible  to  concur.     1'he  nature  ojf 

this  article,  and  the  limits  presmbed  to  it,  would  render  it  absurd 

^  for  us  to  attempt  any  detailed  examination  of  the  vie\\^  which  be 

never  fails  to  express,  whenever  tlie  personal  character  of  the 

I  ^^ucen  comes  in  his  way.     In  our  humble  opinion,  he  has  himself 

iBufficiently  answered  all  the  graver  charges  (save  one— that  of  the 

I  >:alasirophe  of  Mary  Stnart)  which  he  prefers.     His  life  ofllie 

^  J^uvcreigu  herself  thus  o[j€ns:— 

*  It  ha4  been  an  inveterate  fashion  to  place  this  Princess  in  the  class 

I  ^f  wise  XQonarchs.     Whether  this  has  been  founded  on  an  impartial 

I  ^nd  judicious  examination  of  her  character,  or  on  the  report  of  certain 

great  authorities,  to  whos«  sincerity,  as  well  as  judgment,  a  re4idy 
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creflit  Ha«  been  giveii^  may  be,  bowerer,  fairly  questioned. 
Vf}  'h  of  France,  ivbo,  it  should  be  recollected,  an?: 

ri  i>lnp,  professed  a  high  respect  for  her  talents, . 

to  make  it  known  to  her ;  and  the  acute  but  eccentric  Sixtu.^ 
regretted  that  his  vow  of  celibacy  excluded  him  from  the  jx>s - 
an  uuion  with  her,  the  i^sue  of  which^  he  said,  would  have  becji  natu- 
rally qualified  to  govern  the  world.  Another  great  person,  of  equil 
fame  with  these,  and,  I  think,  of  equal  rank,  answered  to  one  who  was 
inclined  to  depreciate  the  powers  of  her  mind»  and  to  ascribe  the  sue 
cess  and  glory  of  her  reign  to  the  sagacity  of  her  counsellors,  by  a^k^ 
ing  **  whether  he  ever  heard  of  a  weak  Prince  who  chose  wiaf  ruiuis-^ 
ter:j  ?  '*  a  remark,  hy  the  way,  not  very  applicahle  to  her,  who  h^i*!  but 
the  negative  merit  of  retaining  in  office  those  who  had  heen  c^ 
Ber  father  and  brother.  A  few  such  testimonies  and  smart 
£rom  such  sources,  would  be  at  all  times  sufficient  to  fix  tlic  i 

of  those  who  read  history  for  amusement,  that  is  to  say,  of  n^  _■* 

whole  of  mankind.     It  may  seem  bold  to  declare,  tlia't  the  h  f 

Elizabeth's  reign  fiu-nishes  no  substantial  evidence  that  she  p^  ^  ^  J 
remarkable  talents,  either  solid  or  brilliant.  She  had,  however,  ^'ialent 
passions,  and  the  sudden  bursts  of  these  will  frequently  be  mistakea 
by  the  multitude  for  proofs  of  exalted  talent,  iler*s  were  all  of  the 
nnamiable  order,  but  their  baleful  effects  were  generally  neutralized  bi 
OQanteraction  on  each  other.  Thus,  it  was  her  timidity  that  preveni 
her  from  emulating  the  horrible  t\Tanny  of  her  father,  and  her  prid 
tJiat  saved  her  from  the  disgrace  of  open  profligacy.  We  seek  in 
through  the  whole  of  her  life,  for  instances  of  generosity,  benevolence 
or  gratitude,  those  bright  jewels  of  a  croi^'n  wliich  Princes,  to  vvl 
JUUure  has  denied  them,  have  generally  been  pinident  enough  to  cotm* 
terfeit* — But  we  must  hasten  to  our  brief  compilation,  and  leave  the 
lew  remarks  to  the  censure  which  may  await  them.  Th^y  will  not  i 
popular,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  contradict  them.' 

The  conclusion  is  in  ibej*e  wortU : — 

*  Some  remark  may  probably  be  expected  here  on  the  smgularitic 
which  distinguish  the  portrait  prefixed  to  this  outline  of  Elizabeth's 
life ;  but  little  can  be  said  in  explanation  of  them.  In  an  age  which 
delighted  in  the  pictorial  riddles  of  inexhaugtible  allegor^^  it  is,  per* 
hnjis,  not  ver>^  strange  that  she  should  have  adopted  this  mode  of  dia* 
j,| ,.;.!. r  M^rh  devices  ;  still  less,  that  one  of  the  vainest  women  in  thm 
V  id  have  invented,  or  accepted,  inch  aa  might  attribute  ta 

luriRcii   uit  It!    ''  and  8|ii«tidottr  of  the  aun,  the  wisdom  of  the 

Ifeffpent,  am !  t  of  tha  most  acute  and  watchful  organs  of  the 

knman  firame.     Ucbiaes,  her  wardrobe,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  con- 
tained toore  than  two  thousand  dresses,  of  the  fashions  of  all  countries 
of  all  times,  und  of  «11  contrivanre  that  busy  fancy  could  suggest ;  and.  J 
in   the  gmtrfirntion  ofthi^  rhildinh  whtm  vnnetv  impfirted    the   maiti^ 

lOWcTcr,  V  *  e  I 

It  represe:  ^^T\ 

least  aa  much  beaaty  as  she  eoukl  at  asj 


chftrm*    7 

great  curir 

other  extant,  and  with 

time  liave  possessed/ 
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The  life  of  Leicester  follows,  and  this  is  its  conimeQcemont  :— 

*  This  mighty  Peer,  whose  history  ^nll  ever  remain  a  mpmoria)  of 
the  injustice  and  the  folly^  as  well  as  of  the  uDhounded  power,  of  his 

I  Sovereign,  was  the  fifth  son  af  the  e<iaiilly  mighty,  but  less  fortunate^ 

>  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Nortliumbi^rland,  by  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir 

'  Henry  Guldeford.     The  father's  greatness  shot  forth  with  tin*  rapidity 

and  the  splendour  of  a  va»t  meteor,  and  was  us  suddenly  lost  in  dark- 

luess:  the  8on*s,  planet-like,  rose  somewliat  more  slowly,  and  traversed 

I  its  hemisphere  in  a  more  regular  obedience  to  the  power  from  which 

it  derived  its  motion  and  its  brilliancy.     It  obeyed,  however,  no  other 

[  power,  for  Leicester  offended  against  all  laws,  both  divine  and  human* 

Llle  seems  not  to  have  possessed  a  single  virtue^  nor  was  he  highly 

Idisliiiguished  by  the  qualities  of  his  understanding;  but  the  unlimited 

l&votir  of  Elizabeth,  which  for  r  s  rendered  him  p-  i 

I  moat  jxiwerful  subject  in  the  wo  rH  him  vnth  n  fa^; 

portance,  while,  on  his  part,  by  a  degree  y  t 

rather  confoimded  than  deceived  the  min  > 

\  avoid  open  censure.      Even  flattery,  hoivever,  seems  to  liave   Wen 

ashamed  to  raise  her  voice  for  him  while  he  lived,  and  the  calm  and 

patient  research  of  after  times,  with  all  its  habitual  resf>ec-t  for  the 

memory  of  the  illustrious  dead,  }m&  busted  itself  m  vain  to  ^d  a  single 

l>right  spot  in  his  character/ 

After  a  luminous  sketch  of  his  public  career,  Mr,  Lodge  speaks 
us  follows : — (we  are  induced  lo  quote  largely,  in  couiiequeuco 
I  of  the  great  liberties  which  the  auinor  of  *  Keiulworth  ^  ha3,  con** 
trary  to  his  usual  practicei  beeu  pleased  to  take  with  the  personal 
Iiistoiy  of  Leicester :) 

*  I  have  liitherto  excluded  any  particulars  of  the  domestic  life  of  tlds 
1  most  remarkable  person.     They  will  be  found,  singularly  enotigh,  con- 
sidering the  cast  of  his  character,  to  be  little  conccr  c 
Story,  the  chain  of  which  they  would  Uicrefore  but 

connect.    All  parts  of  his  conductt  lio%vever,  mor.i  i 

,  liorrible  harmonVf  for  the  man  was  as  abominably  \\ ^ ,  .- 

I  man  and  courtier. 

*  Leicestisr,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  married  Anne^  or  Amy.  ^I  unrTtrpr 
a&d  heir  of  Sir  John  Hobsart,  a  gentleman  of  Norfolk^  dib^  1 

'  ky  axitiquity,  indeed  splendour i of  descent,  and  by  his  great  p  i^^v.-^i /iJi» 
m  that  county.  They  were  wedded,  as  Edward  the  SixUi,  in  whose 
I  presence  the  nuptials  were  solemnised,  states  in  lus  journad,  on  the  4th 
I  of  June,  1550,  and  lived  togetlier,  with  what  degree  of  cordiality  we  are 
not  informed,  fur  ten  years,  but  had  no  children.  It  is  scarcely  to  bo 
doubted  that  he  r^jii«^vfi  this  lady  to  be  assa5*»if»ated,  and  the  circum- 
Btaii  :  as  of  the  ca^^e  >  ud  to  press  on  his 

meiiu^  _;e  perha^is  mor  y  than  any  other  of 

the  9«BM  char4ict4»'.  Her  death  occurred  on  the  eighth  of  September, 
1560,  at  the  very  period  when  the  lofty  hope  of  obtaining  the  hand  of 
iis  Sovereign  may  be  clearly  presumed  to  have  reigned  with  tho 
atiungest  «way  in  his  overheated  mind.  He  sent  her,  with  what  avowed 

8  n  t  motive 
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motive  does  not  appear,  to  tTie  solitary  manor-Iiouse  of  Ctininor» 
Berkshire,  a  nllage  not  far  from  Oxford,  inhabited  by  one  of  his  tmili 
named  Anthony  Forsten     Thither  $he  was  shortly  followed  by  Si 
Richard  Vemey,  another  of  his  retainers,  and  a  few  days  after,  these 
•rsons  havings  sent  all  her  servants  to  Abingdon  fair,  and  no  one  beioif 
iih  her  but  themselves,  she  died  in  consequence,  as  they  reported,  of  a 
fall  down  a  staircase.   But  *'  the  inhabitants  of  Cumnor,"  says  Aubr^yy 
in  whose  history  of  Berkshire  all  that  could  be  collected  on  the  sulgpc 
is  minutely  detailed,  **  will  tell  you  there  that  she  was  conveyed  froii 
her  usual  chamber  where  she  luy  to  another,  where  the  bed's  Jieiid 
the  chamber  stood  close  to  a  privy  postern  door,  where  tbey  in  the 
night  came,  and  «tifled  her  in  her  bed ;  bruised  her  head  very  much  \ 
broke  her  neck;  and  at  length  flung  her  down  stairs ;  thereby  believing 
the  world  would  have  thought  it  a  mischance,  and  so  have  blinded 
their  villany,"      Nor  was  this  plan  of  violence  adopted  till  after 
had  vainly  attempted  to  destroy  her  by  poison,  through  the  uncon&ciaii 
aid  of  Dr.  Bailey,  then  professor  uf  physic  in  the  University  of  Ox&r 
who  had  resisted  their  earnest  importunity  to  make  a  medicine  for  herjl 
when  he  knew  she  was  in  perfect  health,  suspecting^  from  his  obser«i' 
vation  of  circumstances,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  that  they  intetide  " 
Ui  add  to  it  some  deadly  drug,  and  trembling  for  his  own  safety.    ITii 
disfigured  coq)se  was  hurried  to  the  earth  vnlhout  a  coroner^s  inquest 
and  to  such  a  height  did  the  pity  and  the  resentment  of  the  neighbour* 
ing  families  arise,  that  they  employed  the  pen  of  Thomas  Lever,  4 
prebendary  of  Coventry,  to  write  to  the  Secretaries  of  State,  iutreatiDg^ 
that  a  strict  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  true  cause  of  the  lady'tt 
death,  but  the  application  had  no  effect.      The  strongest  inference^ 
however,  of  Leicester's  guilt  in  this  case  is  to  be  drawn  from  a  string 
of  reasons,  noted  down  by  CccU  himself,  why  the  Queen  should  nd 
inake  him  her  husband,  one  of  which  is — "  that  he  is  infamed  by  the 
death  of  his  wife*''    The  effect  of  such  a  remark,  made  by  such,  a  per* 
son,  aiid  for  such  a  purjx>se,  wants  little  of  tlie  force  of  positive  evi« 
denee, 

*  The  relaxations  of  sucli  a  man  as  Leicester  are  commonly  soug^ht 
In  the  gratification  of  mere  appetite,  and  such  were  his.  After  a  \n- 
riety  of  amorous  intrigues,  not  worthy  of  recollection,  he  became  more 
than  usually  attached  to  Douglas,  dauglitcr  of  William  Howard,  first 
Lord  Eflxngharo,  and  widow  of  John,  i-ord  ShcfBeld,     Vulgar  report^  < 

S resinning  on  the  known  enormities  of  his  life,  proclaimed  that  he  hud^ 
itij>oscd  of  her  hu«>l>an3  by  those  infernal  secret  means  so  frequently i 
ascribed  to  him  in  other  cases.      Be  this  as  it  might,  it  is  certain  ibatl 
be  married  her, or  deceived  her  into  a  pretended  marriage^  immediately^'^ 
aftir  the  death  of  Lord  Sheffield.      By  this  lady  he  had  a  son,  witt^ 
whoNe  future  Btory,  remarkable  as  it  was  rendered  by  tlie  di?piosition»*| 
nnhapplly  and  infamously  made  by  the  father,  this  memoir  has  no  ccm-H 
t^ern,  and  a  daughter.      He  stipulated  with  the  unfortunate  Dnuglajr'l 
that  their  marriuge  should  be  kept  profoundly  secret  j  the  children  were*  f 
del'arred  from  any  intercourse  with  their  mother;  and  the  Earl,  havings] 
gome  years  after  delennincd  to  marr}'  another,  compelled  her  by  threats,  •  * 
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[Jky  promises,  and  at  length  hy  attempts  on  her  life,  to  make  n  moit 
l^effiiCtual,  though  tacit,  renunciation  of  all  marital  claims  on  him,  by 
rpublicly  taking  to  her  husband  Sir  Edward  Stafford.  The?e  nefarious 
I  *  circumstances  ^vere  disclosed,  ftfhortly  before  the  death  of  EULabeth,  in 

'the  prosecution  of  a  suit  in  the  Star  Chiimber  instituted  to  establish  the 
legitimacy,  and  consequent  right  of  inheritance  of  her  son  •  and  on 

"this  occasion  Douglas,  after  having  proved  by  the  testimony  of  many 

'respectable  vvitneases  her  marriage  to  the  deceased  Earl,  declared  on 
I  -oelh  the  foul  proceedings  by  which  she  had  been  forced  to  throw  her- 
{  «elf  into  the  arms,  and  on  the  protection,  of  Staflford;  n  '  '  -  with 
I  ca  relation  of  the  means  which  Leicester  had  pre\iously  u  i.e  her 

off  by  fioison,  Tinder  the  operation  of  which  she  ssrore  that  har  hair  and 
[, her  nails  had  fallen  off ;   that  her  constitution  hatl  been  ruined;  und 

:  that  $he  had  narrowly  escaped  with  life. 

*  The  object  for  whom  he  abandoned  this  miserable  lady  was  Lettice* 
I-  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  and  relict  of  Walter  Bevereux,  Earl 

of  Essex,  The  already  strong  suspicion  that  Leicester  had  caused  by 
^  the  same  diabolical  means  the  death  of  that  nobleman,  to  which  some 

»\ight  allusion  has  already  been  made,  was  aggravated  to  the  utmost 
[^  T>y  the  indecent  haste  with  which  he  wedded  the  w-idow,  with  whom 

there  was  no  doubt  that  he  had  for  some  time  before  maintained  a 
I'  guilty  intercourse.    This  was  the  marriage  which  so  highly  excited  the 

displeasure  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  she  unremittingly  resented  towards 
.the  C'ountess  by  an  inf^iulting  neglect,  in  spite  of  all  the  instances  of 
,  the  young  Efsex,  her  son,  who  succeeded  bis  uncle  in  the  Queen's 

extravagant  fa^-our.     Leicester  had  by  this  lady  one  son,  Robert,  who 

died  in  childhood  four  years  before  his  father.      She  survived  the  Earl 

for  nearly  half  a  century;  and  persecuted  with  tedious  and  ruinous  suits 
'  his  son  by  Lady  Sheffield,  whose  legitimacy  Leicester,  witli  a  folly 
■^qual  to  lus  injustice,  had  sometimes  affirmed  and  sometimes  denied,. 
I  and  to  whom  he  had  bequeathed  his  princely  castle  and  domiun  of 

Kenilwortli,  of  which  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was  at  last,  iaa  roan- 
t  ner,  defrauded  by  the  crown  in  the  succeeding  reign. 

*  Such,  on  the  whole,  was  Elizabeth*s  must  distinguished  favourite. 
I'liifitory,  to  its  lamentable  discredit,  invariably  asserts,  in  the  same 
I.  l>rcath,  his  wickedness  and  the  wisdom  of  his  royal  patrooe&s — one  or 
[dhe  other  of  those  assertions  must  be  false.* 

Now,  fully  concurring,  as  we  do,  in  all  that  Mr.  Lodge  says, 

or  could  say  of  tlie  detestable  character  of  this  man,  and  admitting, 

the  justice  of  bis  consequent  censure  of  Elizabeth's  profuse  aitd 

himwearied  patronage  of  Dudley,  wc  must  still  remain  in  the  ohl 

Laud   general  opinion,  \lmt  it  is  luercly  absurd  to  mix   up  the  pri- 

bvate  fulUea  of  llils  otlraordinary  sovereign  with  lier  public  cha- 

ifracter.     We  must  entirely  dissent  from  Air,  Lodge,  when  he  rt!» 

l/u»e4  to  Eliitabeth  her  credit  which  she  has  always  received  for 

>lier  choice  of  ber  ministers,  on  the  ground  that  she  did  not  in  fact 

Jecl,  but  otily  retained  tliem.     We  cannot^  for  a  mumeat,  admit 

that 
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tliat  the  merit  of  tlic  new  sovereign,  who  retains  fei  place  takUh 
ters  i' 111  ployed  by  his  predecessors,  is  in  any  case  a  mere  negt- 
live  nierit^ — least  of  all  can  we  listen  to  any  such  views  as  to  Uk 
particular  case  of  Elizabeth.  The  greater  her  intellectual  vaititj, 
the  higher  was  her  merit  in  abstaining  from  tlie  gratificaticm  of 
It  in  the  dismissal  of  tried  liands  and  the  raising  up  of  new  tfr- 
striiments  of  government.  The  more  violent,  the  more  citlpabJep 
tbe  more  to  be  condemned  at  once  and  pitied,  was  her  wonumnli 
love  for  Leicester  and  other  '  proper  men  ' — -and  the  more  to  be 
admired  her  merit  in  having  resisted  the  thousand  temptations 
witli  which  she  was  continually  assailed,  to  dismiss  those  meina 
rable  persons,  who  still,  after  the  lapse  of  t\!^'o  centuries,  remain, 
by  the  common  consent  of  all  thinking  persons  of  all  parties,  at 
the  head  of  the  long  roll  of  English  statesmen,  whellier  for  the 
prudence  of  their  foreign,  or  the  deptli,  forecast,  and  firmness  of 
tlieir  domestic,  policy, 

Mr.  Lodge,  in  our  opinion,  answers  himself  in  many  of  these 
pages,  and  in  none  mure  satisfactorily  than  in  the  following  *  whidi 
occurs  towards  the  end  of  his  life  of  Burghley  : — 

*  He  was  the  first  person  on  whom  Elizabeth  called  for  advice,  fcr 
on  the  very  day  of  her  accession  he  presented  to  her  minutes  of  twelve 
particular  matters  which  required  her  instant  attention,  and  the  &»t 

qjointment  of  her  reign  was  to  replace  him  in  the  office  of  Secreiwy* 
0  this,  three  years  afterwards,  she  added  that  of  Master  of  the  Court 
■  Wards,  a  post  of  considerable  profit  and  patronage ;  on  the  23th  of 
February,  1570, 0.  S.  created  him  Boron  of  Burghley  in  Lincolnshire  ; 
in  1572  gave  him  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  and  in  the  autnnm  of  th 
year  he  succeeded  the  old  Marquis  of  Winchester  as  Lord  High  Tre 
8urer»  and  so  remained  till  hU  death,  on  the  fourth  of  August,  lS9i 
having  presided  uninterruptedly  in  the  adnimistration  of  public  mi 
sures  for  thirty  of  the  most  glorious  and  happy  years  that  England 
ever  known. 

*  In  e^^ery  feature  of  this  very  €-minent  person's  character  vre 
some  one  or  more  of  the  qualiiications  for  a  great  statesman,  and 
every  particular  of  Ids  public  conduct  we  discover  their  fruition.  He 
hurst  idtth  therefore  in  his  youth  upon  public  observation  in  the  pos- 
«e!<8ion,  almost  intuitively,  of  those  rare  faculties  which  deride  the 

Aqw  march  of  experience,  and  scarcely  need  the  protection  of  power  ; 
i  fact  almost  incredible,  had  we  not  ourselves  of  late  years  witnessed 
,  similar  phenomenon.  ,  *  .  *  *      , 

*  Perhaps  no  better  proof  of  his  profound  sagacity  could  be  foond 
than  in  tlu*  fact  of  his  having,  throtighout  the  unusually  protracted 
term  of  his  administration,  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  confidence  ftnd 
estrcni  of  a  princess  whom,  if  we  can  for  a  moment  forget  our  own 
prejudices  and  her  glory,  we  shall  find  little  less  capricioua  than  her 
lathrr,  and  almost  as  unprincipled.  One  sohtary  instance  of  an  appA* 
rent  suspension  of  her  favour  towards  him  accompanied  the  ridiculous 

disavowal 
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diJ^avou-al  of  her  i  *crn  the  death  Vp*arrant  of  the  u»fiap[}^ 

31flr)%  and  the  iiif  <:  of  Davison,  through  which  she  umght 

to  conceal  one  ctxiiw  by  the  coinniiflaion  of  another;  but  Uib  inui  meft 
aflPectAtion  and  artifice ;  he  \n  said  to  have  besought  her  {rardon  with  a 
show  of  the  most  humble  corilntion,  ami  received  it  to  speedily  that  the 
ancerity  of  her  anger  was  even  at  that  time  doubted. 

*  Burghlcy,  a  fmxntrUe  wtthovt  ike  nam^^  ^C€l3  ewer  an  etwmafeA 
for  the  mn^'orthy  Leicester,  on  whonn  that  odious  title  was  alwara  be- 
stowtrd.  The  fair  fame  which  followed  the  one  unsought  was  Vainly 
purinued  by  the  other ;  and  thus  will  the  steady  and  straightJbrward  steB 
of  wisdom  and  rectitude  always  out«tri|i  the  ea^erond  irrej^lar  efforts 
of  cunning  a:  '    '  ^  '    '  ^if  'f<?«^"»5f  ^o  have  had  no  share  in  pro^ 

curing  nr  m*  •  vniKmnded  ^ftfp  of  his  jnistn^u^  nor 

ean  an  i  Sng  used  artifice  to  cultivate  that 

pojiulari  -  d.      He  chast4?ncd  with  so  juBt  a 

judi^nenE  a  ntihjrally  \\\%\i  i^pirit,  mx^  an  ample  consdou!<ne»8  of  the 
dignity  of  his  rank  and  place,  a^  to  obtain  the  reverence  of  many,  ant! 
thr  ejrteem  of  the  whole  iKxly,  of  the  nobilit}%  with  the  exception  of  a 
X^xy  few^  the  impotency  of  whose  factious  endeavours  against  Inm 
eer\'ed  but  to  increase  the  splendour  of  Kis  reputatioiif  and  to  strengthen 
the  grasp  with  which  he  upheld  the  honour  of  the  croim,  and  the  iate* 
rests  of  the  nation.  Though  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  ruled  by  the 
dexterous  opposition  of  parties,  she  ever  abstained  from  inv.  '  '     i 

in  the  collision.     Indeed  there  is  good  re«fcson  to  suppose  tha'  1 

hrr  "  '      o^  this  policy,  and,  by  affecting  a  carekiii  neu- 

tral, in  hopes  of  faction,  and  encouraged  it  to  disclose 

its  Views.     In  tilt  V,  liistory  records  not  a 

swingle  instance  oJ  ^  ,       »cution,  or  even  severity^ 

for  aiiy  puhlic  or  i  of  indecorous  ambition,  or  tbirst  of 

wealth  ;  of  haughr  .    r  mean  submissbn.     In  a  word,  mode- 

ration, the  viiiible  sign  of  a  moral  sense  critically  just,  was  the  guide 
of  all  his  actions,  decorated  the  purity  of  his  religious  faith  witli  charity 
to  its  opponents,  and  tempered  the  sincere  warmth  of  his  affectioo  to 
the  crt»wn  with  a  due  regard  to  all  the  civil  institutions  of  the  realm : 
It  ha<9  been  therefore  happily  said  of  him,  that  **  he  loved  to  wrap  tli0 


I 


prerogatives 

*  The  sam< 
life.  Without  r^r 
fauaband.  father,  ^n 
^profes«ion5  ui 
irr^entment ;  v. 
Bianty ;  just  in  aiJ 
'  I  establishments,  v 


of  the  land." 
I  pie  coloured  the  whole  conduct  of  hia  private 
I  ess  or  indulgence,  he  was  the  kiadest 
m^  the  grt^«t  men  of  his  timt* :  wifh 
"  enemy,  ' 

Liiion,  \\\i.  < 

^v^Ll^o^t  o^teulation;  ni.^       ::      it 
QD  ;  tenacious  of  the  povvLi.]  *ui.J 


nviWea  of  hia  owa  high  atatiou,  and  tenderly  careful  of  the  rights  of 


iers; 


The  nsider  Mill  also  tbaok  us  far  transcribing  die  following 
paui0a^(iti  some  pari  of  ubich^  however,  we  arc  far  from  a^rceiug) 
iu  Mf,  Lodgtr's  life  of  Archbishop  Parker  :— 
^~  •Ilia 
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•  The  Church  of  England  owes,  perhaps,  more  to  this  wise  audi 
good  man  than  to  any  of  the  reformers  who  preceded  him,  and  wini 
may  have  left  a  higher  fame.     They  rased  to  the  foundation  the  vnjst 
and  venerable  edifice  of  the  ancient  religion,  and  hastily  erected  io  U» 
stead  a  pile  of  discordant  materials,  wthout  strength  or  symmetry ;  I— 
cemented  the  unconnected  parts,  smoothed  irregularities,  and  siip[ 
deficiencies.    They  were  the  slaves  of  a  furious  and  interested  t)(.j 
and  of  their  own  yet  baser  interests ;  he  the  honest  and  incorr  ; : 
jiervantof  a  prudent  sovereign,  and  the  faithful  minister  of  Christianuy^ 
They  had  incurred  the  suspicion  of  many,  by  eagerly  adoptir^  a  new 
system  of  faith  ;  he  gained  the  confidence  of  all,  by  strenuously  sup* 
porting  that  in  which  he  had  Ueen  bred.     Their  career  had   beea 
marked  by  forced  and  persecution;  his  was  distinguished  by  patieocd 
and  benignity/      ,  *  •  •  . 

'  Elizabeth,  on  her  accession,  committed  chiefly  to  Sir  Nicholas  Baeoo, 
her  Lord  Keeper,  and  Cecil,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Lord  Burghley, 
the  arduous  task  of  superintending  tlie  infant  ecclesiastical  establUh-^ 
ment.  The  former  of  those  great  men  had  been  the  intimate  friend 
and  feJlow  collegian  of  Parker,  and  probably  first  recommended  him  to 
the  Queen's  especial  favour  ;  but  the  raising  him,  without  intermediate 
step^,  to  the  exalted  dignity  which  awaited  him,  must  have  been  tite 
result  of  hvr  (nim  judgment  of  his  character^  and  of  her  own  private 
deienmnaiiotu* 

So  much  for  '  negative  merit/  It  is  pity  that  one,  who  has  such 
excellent  eyes  of  his  own,  and  who  commonly  makes  such  excel- 
lent ii^c  of  ihcm,  should  ever  condescend  to  look  at  objects  through 
the  colmircd  and  distorted  lenses  of  Dr.  Lingard. 

The  lives  of  Charles  L,  Strafford,  Clarendon^  Henrietta  Maria, 
and  indeed  all  those  of  the  same  cycle,  are  executed  in  a  manner 
which  conunarrds  our  unqnalKied  admiration.  So  arc  the  more 
serious  subjects,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  Charles 
die  Second's  days.  It  is,  indeed,  on  serious  subjects  alone,  ibat 
we  should  ever  desire  to  see  Mr*  Ledge's  pen  exerted*  The 
habitual  tone  of  his  mind,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  sentiments  ho 
expresses  or  lite  language  he  employs,  is  grave:  characters  aurl 
incidents  of  the  lofty  or  of  the  pathetic  cast  inspire  him  to  eJa- 
ciucncc*  On  matters  of  a  lower  description  he  is  less  qualified  In 
Khine.  On  his  sketches  of  die  flimsy  follies  of  a  courtier  or  a  fine 
lady,  even  of  the  petty  manoeuvres  of  inferior  politicians,  we  can- 
not congratulate  him.  He  is  a  writer  of  whom  we  may  say,  without 
flattery,  that  he  not  unfrequently  reminds  us  of  our  Clarendons  and 
Humes:  we  cannot  compliment  him  on  any  near  approaclies  either 
lo  the  airy,  playful  graces  of  Count  Hami!ton,or  the  delicate,  sharp- 
cut  sarcaitm  of  Horace  Walpole,  authors,  from  whose  chosen  pro- 
vince he  might,  perhaps,  have  abstained  altogether,  widiout  ^imi- 
tnthing  the  real  value  of  his  book — from  whose  pages,  if  he  were 

to 
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to  tvork  on  these  subjects  at  all,  he  would  have  done  well  to  borrow 
\\hatever  suited  his  purpose. 

His  article  on  the  old  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  for  example|| 

revokes  a  paiiifid  comparison  with  the  corresponding  one  iu  tin 

Koval  and  Noble  Authors.*  *  Thk  favourite  duchess,*  says  Wat 

ole,  *  who,  like  tlie  pmud  Duke   of    Espernou,  lived  to  bravo ^ 

successors   in  a  court   where   she   had  domineered,    wound 

iijj  her  capricious  life  where  it  seems  she  had  begun  it,   with 

apology    for   her    conduct.      The   piece,    tliough  weakened 

the    prudence   of    those   who    were    to   correct    it,    thoui^U 


an 

^y.     - 

^maimed  by  her  grace's  own  corrections,  and  diough  great  part 
"  of  it  is    ratlier  the  annals  of  a  wardrobe  than  of  a  reign,   yet 
Ibas  still  curious  anecdotes^   and   a   f&w  of  those    sallies  of  wit 
*li'bich  fourscore  years  of  arrogance    could   not  fail  to    produce 
ill  so  fantastic  an  understanding.     And  yet,  by  altering  her  me- 
moirs as  often  as  her  will,  she  disappointed  the  public  as  much  as 
Tier  own  family.     However,  the  chief  objects  remain  ;    and  oae 
[sees  exactly  how  Europe  and   the   backstairs  took  their  places  in 
[Iter  imagination  and  in  her  narrative.     The  revolution  left  no  im- 
pression   on   her  mind    but  of   Queen    Mary   turning    up     bed- 
clothes ;   and  the  Proteijlant  Hero  but  of  a  seUish  glutton,  who 
>  devoured  a  dish  of  peas  from  his  sister-in-law.     Little  circum- 
ttances,   indeed,    convey  the  most  characteristic   ideas,   but   the 
choice  of  them  may  as  often  paint  the  genius  of  the  writer  as  of 
I  ttie  person  represented;' — (Park's  Edition^  vol  iv.,  p.  19*2.)    l^rd 
'  Orford  was   more  likely  to  have    treated  us  to   bed-clothes  and 
I  dishes  of  peas  in  an  epitome  of  the  life  of  Cromwell  or  Strafford 
I  than  Mr*  Lodge  to  make  room  for  such  things  under  even  such  a 
Ititle  as  Sarah  Jennings*    As  for  the  beauties  of  Charles  II,,  their 
fporlrails  and  lives  are,  we  see,  in  the  course  of  publication  in  a 
I  separate  form,  under  the  guidance  of  a  fair  hand,  and  a  toucfi 
I  more  in  harmony  with  the  tlieme  than  Mr.  Lodge  would  perhaps 
wish  to  possess.* 

We  observe  with  pleasure  the  announcement  of  an  octavo  edition 
I  cf  this  book,  in  which  the  same  portraits  ore  to  be  re-cngrave4 
I  in  a  style  of  nearly  equal  elegance.  This  will,  of  course,  read! 
and  gratify  certain  classes  of  readers,  who  have  shrunk  from 
[the  purchase  of  llie  large  and  necessarily  very  costly  folios  now 
[teforc  us.  But  we  are  not  satisfied  widi  this.  We  are  sure  that 
[Wr.  Lodge's  biographical  essays,  or  rather  a  Judicious  selection 
[  from  ihem — ^leaving  out  the  lives  already  alluded  lo,  as  interesting 
[diiefljf  to  particular  noble  families — accompanied  with  faithful 

^  Tliii  llraad^  »f  the  Codtl  of  KtRf  Cl^iff#f  II.,  with  Mcmolrv  CKlted  tnd  Biogr*- 
1  f  htesl  bmion,  11127.  Puis  U  tad  f  I. ;  an  dtgioe  piibiicaUoo— t^ib  tii  Iht  gn^biiQ 
|4ad  th€  liter vy  dtpjiiimeiiti. 
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fcut  less  delicate  prints,  would  form  a  work  of  a  highly  pojid 
kind,  and  deserve  and  obtain  a  circulation  hardly  inferior  lo  tt 
of  the  best  romances  of  the  time.  This  book,  u  produced  ia  a 
cheap  set  of  duodecimos,  would  form  in  itself  a  librarj,  bolbi 
*  useful '  and  of  *  entertaining  knowledge/  When  Goldsmil 
boasted  of  having  seen  a  splendid  copy  of  his  poems  in 
cabinet  of  some  great  lord,  saying  emphatically  '  This  is  fai 
Dr,  Johnson/  the  doctor  told  him  that,  for  his  part,  he  wou 
have  been  more  disposed  to  self-gratiilation  had  he  discovered  i 
of  the  progeny  of  his  mind  thumbed  and  tattered  in  the  cabin  of  a 
peasant. 


Akt.  V- — 1.  Observations  on  the  CuUhation  nf  Poor  Sq 
exemplified  in  the  Colonies,  for  the  Indigenfj  and  for  Orph 
in  Holland »     By  William  Jacob,  Esq.    8vo.  London.   IH^ 

<2,  An  Account  of  (he  Poor  Colonies  of  Holland.    By  a  Member 
of  the  Highland  Society.     8vo.     Edinburgh.   1828. 

S.  De  la  Colonie  de  Frcdericks-oord.     Par  le  Baiou  de  Keva 
berg.     8vo.     Gaud.    18CL 

4,  Firatf  second ^  third,  and  fovrfk  Report  of  the  Commiuio 
appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  oftht  sett 
Bogs  in  Ireland^  andihePracficabiUfy  of  Draining  and 
tivafing  them*     By  Order  of  tlie  House  of  Commons*     181 

5.  A  Litter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     By  an  Engli 
Svo.     London.    1828. 

MANY  persons  seem  to  regard  the  extended,  and  still  exteod- 
ingj  use  of  machinery  in  this  country,  with  feelings  of  app 
tension,  if  not  of  dismay.     They  consider  the  substitution 
machines  for  human  labour,  either  in  the  cultivation  of  tlie 
or  in  the  fabrication  of  wrought  commodities — of  the  plough 
the  spade,  of  the  spinning-jenny  for  the  wlicel  and  distaff,"a8  I 
evil,  unavoidable  indeed,  but  still  an  evil.     Commiserating 
fiuflVrings  which  the  manufacturing  population  occasionally 
periencc  from  the  iutroduction  of  machinerv^,  they  propose  that! 
direct  lax  should  be  imposed  upon  machines,  adecjuate,  if  tiot 
put  them  down  entirely,  at  least  to  check  their  future  increase  ;- 
oor,  if  we  really  believed  the  use  of  machinciy  to  be  calculated 
[Jiijurc  the  interests,  abridge  the  comforts,  or  abstract  from  the 
liappiness  of  any  class  of  the  community,  do  we  well  see  ho\r 
Uve  could  refuse  acceding  to  this  recommendation.     But  we  en- 
I  tertain  no  such  belief.     So  far  are  we  from  regarding  the  increasi 
F^lisc  of  machinery  as  an  evil  which  requires  to  be  checked,  ihati 
I  hail  every  such  application  of  the  discoveries  of  science  as  anotf 
step  in  the  steady  course  by  which  the  benevolent  Author  of  Nat 

push 
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publics  forward  tlie  improvement  of  the  human  race.  In  our  opt^l 
nion^  instead  of  bemg  an  evil  to  be  deprecated,  and,  if  po^sible^T 
counteracted  and  repressed,  the  »ppltcation  of  machinery,  as  a] 
Biibstitute  for  labour,  ser\*e8  to  disengaf^c  a  large  number  of  humaaj 
beings  from  manufacturing  toil,  in  order  that  they  may  be  em-j 
ployed  in  perfecting  and  extending  our  tillage  ;  thereby  increasiiigfJ 
at  once  their  own  happiness  and  the  resotirct!Ss  of  the  empire. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  great  and  most  imt>ortant  crisis  of  social 
arrangement.  Wc  are  embarrasfied  with  a  fU[)erfluity  of  human 
labour — of  animal  machines,  which  cannot  be  absorbed  in  manu-* 
facturing  operations.  What  is  to  be  done  Mitli  this  supertluous 
or  rather  disposable  fund  of  physical  power:  shall  these  men  be  ' 
con»peUed  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence,  with  half  employment 
and  scanty  wages  ?  or  shall  they  be  thrown  upon  their  res|>ectivG 
parishes  for  eleemosynary  relief? 

To  us  it  does  not  appear  ncces^^ary  that  they  should  be  exposed"] 
to  either  alteniative.     We  would  rescue  them  from  the  miHery  of  1 
subt^isling  upon  an  inadequate  supply  of  food,  or  the  degradatioa  ( 
of  eating,  what  they  do  not  ask  for,  the  bread  of  idleues^'.     Em- 
ployment should  be  given  them:    a  field  should   be  opened,   in 
M'hich,  by  the  application  of  industry,  tliey  might  be  enabled  to 
raise   for  themselves  an  abundant   supply  of  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life.     But  where  h  this  field  ?    The  manufactures  , 
of  ihr  country  are,  on  all  hands,  acknowledged  to  be  full,  even  to 
overflowing  :  the  population  of  the  agricultural  districts  is  said  to  I 
be  excessive.     What  is  the  remedy  i     Emigration — emigration  to  j 
tile  uncultivated  wastes  and  unreclaimed  bogs  of  Great  Britain! 
and  Ireland.    This  is  the  species  of  emigration  which  we  think  it  1 
necessary  at  present  to  advocate.     Here  is  an  inexhausted  field—* 
here  Nature  offers  us,  at  our  own  dixirs,  a  mine  of  weallli  which,  < 
if  properly  worked,  would  furnish  profitable  employment  for  mil- 
lions.    To  the  people  of  this  countr)'  we,  therefore,  say:  if  your  I 
limits  have  become  too  narrow,  the  remedy  is  in  your  owa  hands  ;;j 
enlarge  your  borders  :  you  allege  that  the  population  has  increased  j 
beyond  the  demand  for  labour;  throw  open  to  this  excess  your ] 
wastes  and  commons :  you  are  now  compelled  to  subsist  a  surplus  j 
population,    in  a  state  of  uuprodiiclivc   idleness;    remove  tqeatJ 
from  the   places  which  they  encumber,  and  settle  them  on  di§-i 
tricts  where  they  will  not  only  support  themselves  by  their  own 
induHtry,  but  likewise  prove  a  source  of  new  and  vast  rerenue  10 1 
the  stale. 

It  is  the  manifest  intention  of  the  Author  of  Nature  that  thai 
whole  iiurface  of  the  earth  should,  in  tiie  end,  beeotne  occupied! 
and  tilled.  IJut  this  j^roces^  of  cultivalion  can  only  procetHi  byl 
«low  and  gradual  steps.     The  population  inuitt  swell  into  a  sufti^-  - 
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|-cient  tiunrber  to  consume  the  produce  of  the  land  already  rife 

j  by  skill  and   industry  to  a  high  pitch  of  producliveness,  before  j 
ibecomes  either  necessary  or  expedient  to  undertake  the  cullivaUij 

Kof  new  land  Nature  herself  slowly  but  certainly  ameliorates  I 
Avastes  of  ever}'  country,  and  prepares  them,  by  the  time  they  ao 
-"Wanted,  for  the  operations  of  husbandry.  Her  acthity  ne\ifl 
sleeps.  She  is  ever,  with  unremitting  energy,  preparing  tl*e  ro 
recpured  for  the  habitation  of  her  mnkiplying  souts.  The  Uiir  i 
ierliliiy  is  never  a  fixed  and  immovable  barrier^ — on  the  coutrar?,* 
at  is  in  every  country  constantly  receiving  a  gradual  extensiatu 
l^normons  tracts  of  waste  lands,  wliich  many  centuries  ai^o  ap* 
•pcaied  barren  and  unfit  for  tillage,  have  been  since  reclaimed  ami 
rendered  highly  productive  ;  ihey  received  a  gradual  ace es*. ion  (if 
fertility  from  ihe  hand  of  nature — the  decomposition  of  even 
smallest  plants,  carried  on  through  a  long  succession  of  ; 
formed  at  length  a  vegetable  mould  of  sufficient  thickness  to  1 
the  basis  of  a  profitable  system  of  tillage,  and  to  allure  the  op 
jations  of  the  husbandman.  And  other  wastes,  which  at 
J i resent  moment  appear  hopelessly  barren,  or  at  least  not  utifl 
cit  ntly  prepared  by  nature  for  the  enterprise  of  the  farmer, 
hereafter  form  a  field  on  which  his  industry  may  be  exerted  v^i 
pmfit  both  to  himself  and  the  community.  These  cotisidemtia 
remove  from  our  minds  all  the  alarm  which  some  persons  feel 
account  of  the  increase  of  population  :  so  far  are  we  from  cota 
dering  this  increase  an  evil,  that  we  look  t^itni  it  as  the  wise  an 
, efficient  means  which  the  Author  of  Nature  adopts,  in  on 
to  force  man  to  take  possession  of  the  territory  which  He  In 
with  so  much  benevolence  and  assiduity  prepared  for  bis  ball 
iation. 

It  is,  we   know^  assumed   by  those    who  overlook   the  ^i7eH 
4>peralton  of  the  natural  causes  to  which  wc  have  just  adverlt»<  _ 
no  less  than  the  history  of  tilluge  in  this  country,  that  the  present 
-unproductive  state  of  our  wastes  and  commons  furnishes  a  con 
elusive  proof  that  they  are  not  capable  of  being  reclaimed,  estcep 
at  an  expense  of  food  and  labour  greatly  exceeding  any  retu 
which  could  be  anticipated.     It  is  argued  diat  the  waste  lands  i 
muin  uncultivated  becavse  they  are  barren— because  their  culti\ii 
imn  would  not  yield  an  adequate  return  for  the  outlay  reqiiiivd  1 
their  tillage.  We  cannot  accede  to  this   opinion ;  we  contend,  < 
the  contrary,  that  every  division  of  the  British  dominions  coni 
extensive  and  valuable  tracts  of  waste  lands  which  are  not  natural! 
barren— which,  in  their  present  state,  are  comparatively  unprodu 
tive  b(>cause  they  are  not  tilled ;  which  refjuire  nothing  but  tillaj 

•to  render  them  productive,  and  wouhl  make  an  adequate  return  for 
any  outlay  wUidi  a  judicious  and  industrious  occupier  might  find 
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ssaryto  expend  in  reclaiming  and  cultivating  tliem.  The 
s  gradations  of  fertility  and  product iveoesa  ^vlucli  diflcrent 
low  exhibit,  depend  much  more  upon  the  length  of  the 
s  during  which  they  have  been  cidtivuted,  and  upon  the  iikiU 
idustn'  with  which  their  tillage  has  been  conducted,  than 
any  peculiar  properties  inherent  in  tlieir  nature.  A  vrnt 
rtion  of  the  land  now  cultivated  in  tins  country,  was  origitiallv 
respect  better  than  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
.  and  commons  which  remain  to  this  day  neglected  and  un- 
oed-  It  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state  of  produc- 
ts by  the  long-continued  industry  of  man  ;  and  the  same 
erance  which  succeeded  in  fertilizing  the  inclosures  of  this 

t would  produce  a  similar  result  on  the  wastes  which  abut 
cm.  If  mail  will  but  labour  tbe  eartli,  and  open  iu 
the  atmosphere  will  deposit  therein  an  increased  supply 
Brtilizing  principles  with  which  it  is  abundunlly  cliarged  : 
lerial  deposits  being  the  true  food  of  plants,  will  yield  an 
return  for  tlie  labom  bestowed  by  mmi  on  the  cultivation  of 

b|  indeed^  an  interesting  task  to  trace  tbe  slow  and  almost 
:eptible  steps  by  which  cultivation  has  been  pushed  over 
live  districts,  which  now  vield  an  ample  produce,  but  which 
t  unreclaimed  stale  were  wholly  unproductive.  On  a  bur- 
~  tlrst  arose  a  baronial  or  monastic  mansion  ;  around  tliis 
religious  residence  a  few  straggling  huts  sprung  up  j  to 
vv  enclosed  crofts  and  curtilages  were  gradually  attached, 
of  cattle  wliich  these  were  capable  of  supporting  were 
ly-time  permitted  to  roam  at  pleasure  over  the  surround- 
Btcs ;  at  night  they  rt.turnud  to  the  enclosures,  which  they 
cd   and   fertilized*     Over  these  enclosures  the  cottier  also 


1  tlie  sod  or  vegetable  mould,  which  he  frequently  pctlLd 
;he  surface  of  the  waste,  Wlien  the  population  of  the  vil- 
wcreased  in  number,  and  required  more  room,  the  limits  of 
iclosures  were  pushed  outwards,  and  a  new  encroachment 
lomnrilted  on  die  waste.  An  additional  hut  was  built— a 
imily  was  added  to  the  conununlty — tlie  Buron  or  Uic  Abbot 
red  a  new  dependant.  The  occupier  of  every  new  hut 
le  the  reclaimer  and  cultivator  of  an  additional  croft.     This 

Ptly  etiected  by  manual  labour ;  encumbered  witli  stones 
iimps  of  trees,  tlie  waste  offered  no  scope  for  the  use  of 
ough ;  antl  even  when  the  soil  was  free  from  these  impedl- 
i  the  poverty  of  tlie  cultivator  precluded  the  employment  of 
nplement. 


■ 


of  them ;    together  with  the  right  of  depastuiiDg  cattle   in   Urn 
Seighbouriiig  wastes* 

*  Every  man,*  say3  Mr  Jacob,  *  who  has  been  far  from  home,  mast 
have  observed,  on  every  barren  heath,  some  spots  surrouoding^  cot- 
tages which  exhibit  marks  of  productiveness,  forming  a  staking-  con- 
tract with  the  sterihty  that  surronndi  them.  If  inquiry  has  bt^i'ii 
made,  it  has  beenf9und  that,  at  one  period,  all  was  alike  bfirren, — :h*it 
the  difference  has  been  created  solely  by  the  application  of  hum  in 
lalnjur.  If  tlie  inq\iiry  be  pursued,  and  the  history  of  the  process  l>e 
studied, it  will  be  commonly  found,  that  the  labour  which  has  achieved 
this  amelioration  has  been  principally  that,  which  would  have  be*m 
either  lost  to  the  community  or  applied  to  its  bjury*' — Obiervatiam  im 
JPoor  Soils  J  p.  4*  ^g|K    ^  iMv^ 

This  system  contributed  towards  fertilizing  these  enclosuir  , 
not   only  by  the  tillage   and  manure  which  the   cottier   laid    mul 
upon  them,  but  in  aiiolher  way  which  desen^s  to  be  mcntione»l. 
These  crofts  and  curtilages  were  necessarily  of  very  limited    di- 
mensions, and  consequently  the  ditches,  banks,  ami  hedges  whicli 
surrounded  lliem  were  of  much  greater  length  than  those  of  lar^^.  r 
enclosures*     Every  person,  at  all  couvcrsuat  with  rural  ecauurir  , 
is  well  aware  how  rapidly  the   mould  formed  at  the  bo? 
ditches,  and  on  the  sides  of  hedge-rows,  increases  both  *< 
and  fertility.     The  atmosphere  is  constantly  charged  with  inv| 
pable  particles  of  sand — with  the  decomposed  elements  of  vegctit:>ic 
and  animal  matter,  in  a  volatile  or  gaseous  form — witli  seeds  of 
plants  too  minute  to  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye ;  the  ditchet 
and  baiUcs   form   true   skreens  or  barriers,  which  intercept  these 
fertili/jng  materials  thus  constantly  floating  in  the  air — they  arrest 
tlieir  further  progress,  cause  them   to  fall  down  and  settle — the 
trees  composing  tlie  hedge-rows  attract  the  moisture  of  tlie  atni09-' 
phere,  which  then  descends  upon  the  fertilizing  particles  which 
the  banks  and  ditches  hatl  arrested.    Hence  Uie  sides  of  banks  and 
ditches  facing  the  wind  which  most  generally  prevails  during  the 
dry  season  of  summer  and  autumn,  when  the  eaithy  and  vegetablts 
particles  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  are  most  easily  con\eyecI 
from  one  place  to  anoUier,  are  always  found  to  be  embellished 
with  a  vaj'iety  of  plants,  pofisessiug  more  than  usual  vigour. 

So  well  known,  indeed,  in  past  times,  was  this  iuHuence  of 
encloHurcs  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil  that,  in  upland  parts^ 
they  were  fri^nuently  formed  for  UiLs  sole  purpose.  la  many  of 
the  open  districts  of  Scotland,  for  instance,  it  was  (perhaps  iu 
ioaie  tt  still  is)  ihc  regular  practice  to  enclose  small  crofts  bj 
mounds  and  huuk^i  of  earth  ;  and  to  accommodate  the  cidtiviUora 
of  these  curtilages,  huta  were  constructed,  having  their  siiim  com^ 
posed  of  the  same  materials,  and  diatched  with  a  cu\  :  i  f  straw^ 
or  dried  ferns.    In  the  coui9e  of  ycar»,  llw.    .. .     i  bixukM, 
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ms  well  as  t}ie  htits^  1>€Camo  so  thoroughly  saturated  witli  vegetable 
matter,  as  to  form  heui)s  of  rich  manure  :  tlm  teai[)ted  tlie  crofter 
to  demoiiish  tUem ;  llieir  materials  were  carefully  spread  tivcr  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  uhile,  in  another  situation,  he  built  for 
himself  a  new  hut,  and  around  his  tiehls  new  enclosures*  Under  a 
sjsteni  %ery  simibi'  lo  tins,  at  least  in  its  cffect^i,  was  a  very  large 
proportion  of  tlie  soil  in  Kngland  also  raised  to  it3  present  state  of 
fertdity.  Human  labour^  combined  with  the  operation  of  natural 
causes,  rendered  these  crofts  productive.  The  period  at  length 
arrived  when   the  con  w>f  many  of  tlie  small  ciofu  into 

one  farm  appeared  pn  m>  die  owner.     A  subj»tantial  farm- 

house  was  built ;  two-thirds  of  the  cottager  were  pulled  down; 
the  enclosures  were  enlarged ;  the  rubbish  of  the  demolished  cot- 
tages, together  with  the  materiuU  of  the  banks  mid  hedges  which 
were  removed,  were  spread  over  the  latid,  and  made  a  valuable 
addition  to  tlie  depth  and  fertility  of  the  soil. 

In  this  arrangemetit  we  recognise  the  di*spensation  of  a  who 
and  benevolent  providence,  which  wills  tliat,  in  the  economy  of 
nature^  nothing  shall  be  lost.  Enclosures  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  growing  crops  against  the  depredations  of  animals;  but  in  order 
that  the  space  which  ihey  occupy,  and  tlie  earth  of  w hicli  they  are 
composed,  should  not  become  entirely  unpixititable,  Uiey,  of  neces- 
sity, arrest  at  the  same  time  the  progress  of  the  volatile  and  fer- 
tilizing particles  floating  in  tlic  atmosphere  ;  and  embankments 
M'hichy  to  nnreilecting  persons,  appear  iu  the  light  of  encum- 
brances, make  in  the  end  a  very  material  addition  to  die  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  field  which  they  enclose. 

Mr.  Maldius  observes  *  tliat,  in  any  inntance  where  a  certain 
quantity  of  dressing  and  labour,  em)  Into 

cultivation^  would  have  yielded  a  pi  .  ,  -  c  if 

employed  upon  old  land,  boUi  the  nation  and  the  individual  are 
losers  by  the  cultivation  of  new  land,'  Now,  we  really  caimot 
exactly  perceive  what  the  learned  economist  had  in  view  v^lien  he 
made  this  remarlu  We  are  not  aware  that  any  advocate  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  waste  lands  of  tli is  country  contends,  or  ever  has^ 
contended,  tliat  it  would  be  desij-able  to  bestow  a  certain  fpiantity 
of  labour  upon  new  land  if,  being  em[doved  on  old  lajid,  it  ux'uld 
jield  a  greater  |>roduce.  But  the  whole  of  tlie  moiiem  theories 
on  population  tend  to  prove — if,  indeed,  they  tend  to  prove  any- 
thing— that  an  excels  of  labour  does  exist,  for  the  employment 
of  will  eh  there  is  no  room  on  the  old  land  ;  and  that  it  is  expe- 
dient, nay  iudispensiblc,  not  only  for  die  good  of  individuals  but 
for  the  security  of  tlR'  state,  that  diis  surplus  [H)palation  should  be 
removed  to  new  land.  It  appears,  therefore,  duit  the  only  cjues- 
tion  betv^een  tfaete  writers  and  us,  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  i» 

where 
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where  tliis  new  land  shall  be  fouod?^-wbilher  thk  aur|>lu»  popt* 
flation  should  be  removed  ? 

We  are  quite  sure  that  the  %'ery  estimable  persons  who  have  t^ 
I'Cently  bestowed  so  much  pains  upon  investigntiug  the  questiou  U 
^jreign  emigration,  will  not  misapprehend  our  object.  We  ttv 
Lm  tiling  to  do  the  fullest  justice  to  the  purity  and  bertevolence  of 
Iflifir  motives:  we  well  know  that  the  end  which  they  propose  to 
j themselves  is  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  laboui' 
[ classes;  we  differ  from  them  only  as  to  the  best  and  priiict 
J  (we  by  no  means  say  the  exclusive)  means  of  arriving  ul  ibis  i: 
[utid,  with  the  kindest  feelings,  we  invite  them  to  consider  whe; 
[the  plan  which  we  suggest — the  cultivation  of  our  own  vraiii 
land  commons — be  not  conducive,  in  an  equal  degree,  at  least, 
I  tile  purjiosc  which  they,  in  common  with  ourselves,  have  lu  vie 
[liihilat  its  execution  must  ap[x?ar  to  all  parlies  considerably  m 
i  practicable. 

The  gentlemen  to  whom  we  allude  not  only  underrate  the  pi 
[cluctive  resources  of  tlie  wastes  of  this  countrj',  but  present 
greatly  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  fertility  of  the  British  coIoni< 
T.'hey  seem  to  imagine  that  nature  has  conferred  on  tJiosc  dis 
I  possessions  the  gift  of  inexhaustible  fertility.     Experience  tcacl 
^  tlie  Nortli  Ameriran  fanner  that  no  opinion  can  be  more  fallacioi 
or  more  surely  lead  to  dbappointment.      Having  removed 
timber  and  underwood  which  encumber  the  soil,  tlie  cultivatori 
[the  United  States,  obtains  for  a  few  years  a  succession  of  4?x 
I  lent  crops ;  but  if  proper  care  be  not  taken  to  recruit  its  stren 
by  fallowing  or  manuring,  even  this  soil  is  soon  reduced  to  a  51 
I  of  bairemiess.    There  are  few  animals  more  destructive  than  mai 
vhere  he  conceives  that  his  resources  cannot  fail.     The  Baci 
woodsuian,  having  cleared  a  lield,  continues  to  plough  it  anm 
•  ally  until  it  beconjes  so  much  exhausted  that  weeds  choke  up  I: 
l^rain.     This  compels  him  to  give  rest  to  the  soil,  and  urges  him 
to  clear  more  land.      The  ne^^v  conquest  which  he  has  made 
'  tlic  forest  becomes  speedily  exhausted  under  tlie  same  scourgi 
I  «ystem,  and  he  is  called  upon  anew  to  extend  his  limits.     He 
I  tnillions  of  acres  of  American  land,  which  the  ilrst  settlers  clears 
of  wood,  ami  found  highly  productive  for  many  years,  have  be 
Tendered,  at  least  for  a  lime,  utterly  barren  by  an  improvident 
[exhausting  system  of  husband rv'. 

Withonl  going    tlie  length  of  asserting  that  tlie  uncultivated 

r^usles  of  tlic  iJriti^h  Isles  otfer,  in  the    tirst  instance,  so  abun- 

[<lant  a  resource  for  tlic  colonist  as  the  wildernesses  and  woods 

of  Canada,  wc  will  venture  to  say,  that  we  possess  at  home  la: 

tracts  of  neglecletl  land  covered  by  a  deptli  of  vegetable  mould  su 

•cient  to  render  t!)en»  available  for  the  purposes  of  hushandry 

[ido  not  say  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  waste  land  of  this 

country 
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country  is  not  loo  barren  to  be  cultivated  with  profit;  but  we  run 
no  risk  in  asserting  that  a  consiclerabkr  j»o!lion  of  it  is,  at  this  mo- 
ment, sufficiently  fertile  to  jnovidc  for  the  surplus  [xipiilation  nf 
nhich  we  all  hear  so  much — provided  its  cultivation  be  umUrlakeu 
on  a  proper  system. 

The  intelligent  author  of  the  '  Observations  on  the  Cullivation  of 
Poor  Soils,*  well  remarks, '  that  the  practicability  of  achieving  the 
object  of  bringing  our  wor^t  lands  to  a  degree  of  highly  productive  cul- 
tivation, and  with  enduring  profit^  after  a  course  of  years  of  per- 
severance, may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  performed  in  other 
countries  at  no  gre^t  distance  from  our  own.  In  the  Netherlands, 
'  e  district  called  Waesland,  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  is  a  mere 
5lgriciiltural  country.  It  is  better  j>eopled,  better  cultivated,  and  more 
productive  than  anv/Other  spot  in  Eiipope  of  similar  extent.  It  was, 
in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  in  Flanders,  a  mere  sandy  heath,  without 
inhabitants,  without  cultivation*  and  \vithout  live-stock.  The  change 
has  been  effected  by  persevering  lal»our  through  many  generations ; 
and  the  results  of  that  labour  are  most  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
fruitful  fields,  the  beautifid  cattle,  llie  healthful  and  cleanly  population, 
the  comfortable  resideuces,  and  all  the  other  viiible  marks  uf  rural 
prosperity.' — p.  1$. 

lu  a  memoir  on  the  agriculturr  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Abb6 
^f  ami  says,  '  It  h  Well  known  that  the  Campine  of  Brabant,  which  is 
t!ie  northern  part  of  that  province,  consisted  originally  of  sand, 
covered  with  heath,  interspersed  with  takes  and  extensive  marshes,  and 
her«  and  there  with  woods  of  fir.  Tradition  report.^  it  to  have  been 
once  a  part  of  the  sea.  To  this  day,  where  culKvation  has  not  ex- 
tended, the  soil  of  itself  piixluce*^  nothing  but  heath  and  fir  ;  the  sand 
is  of  the  most  barren  and  harsh  kind^  nor  can  it  be  rendered  fertile  but 
by  '  *  rrty  of  tlua  ground  may  be  ac- 

<^  u  the  attempts  of  private  per- 

BOii-.  :i;  every  r'  -icd 

fur  lK..        ,  ^,iven  ever^N  ■:  ce- 

ment to  it.  But  I  have  nut  yet  heard  of  any  one,  however  cniisi'ler- 
able  might  be  his  fortune,  that  has  succeeded  in  it,  and  many  have  been 
ruined  by  the  project,  WHiat  is  cultivated  in  the  Campine,  is  owing 
to  the  reiiumiis  lir.nses  established  in  it,  esj^Kfcially  to  the  two  great 
Abbeys  of  i  and  EverV>ode.     Their  uninterrupted  duration 

forftveor  i?,^  r,i-M,.itd  year?*  past,  and  tb ''•  >•  ■^'■*  ■*'  '->»le  industr>%  have 
conquered  those  barren  harnh  sands,  ai  uny  parts  of  them 

hir '  '  - -^  (iuctive*  The  method  they  i'^^"^' i^  simple  iind  uniform; 
til  imdertaki*  to  cnltivfttc  more  of  this  barinen  soil  otatrme^ 

tiiuii  Uu y  have  sufti^'  le  than  tweKe  or  iif- 

tet^Q  «4*teH  in  a  yt^ar  iaboor  and  manuring 

h\'     ■  >iivtf  on«  it  is 

h  I   them  couj- 

foattble  hubiut  ive  trocU  ol  this 

Campine  are   \n  _  -tge^,   well    built 

Vol.  xxxvm.  ko»  lxxyi.  2  x  houses 
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liouses  and  churches.  I  may  here  add,  and  that  from  the  nfidoabti 
[teaiimcmy  of  the  historians  of  the  Netherlaods,  that  the  cultivutiaai 
these  rich  provinces  took  its  rise  from  the  self-same  means,  eight  hoa* 
dred  or  a  thousand  years  back,  when  they  were  in  a  roaiiner  one  coa- 
tinned  forest/ — Communications  to  Board  of  Agriculture^  roL 
p.  225, 

Mr.  William  Cowlings  an  eminent  civil  engineer  and 
fnruislied  tlie  Emigration  Conmiittee  with  the  following  ge 
statement  of  the  territorial  surface  of  Great  Britain^   Ireland, 
the  adjacent  islands.     It  cKbibits  the  quantity  of  oultivatcd  land 
the  extent  of  m  astes  which  he  conceives  capable  of  being  br 
into  a  state  of  cultivalion  ;  as  well  as  of  tliose  which  lie  consiikn 
unfit  for  the  production  of  grain^  vegetables,  or  grasses  : — 


Tt*rritori&! 

Arable  Land 
ami  G&rdriu. 

M«nhe». 

UnetiUi  rated 

capabla  of 
Improvement. 

SitrC«c«  iaca* 
pnMc  iif  xnr 
kintt    irr    lilt* 
provoio€iiU 

England  .    . 

Irela])4     •    * 
British  Tslandi 

10,252^00 

890,570 

2,4^3,950 

5,389,040  1 

109,630 

15;}79,200 

2,226,430 

2,771,050 

6,736,240 

274,060 

3,454,000 

530,000 

5,950,000 

4,900,000 

166,000 

3,25G,40O 
IJ  05,000 
8,323,930 
2,416,664 
569,409 

32^42^(M^ 
4,752,000 

19,441,^ 

tetute  Acreft 

19,135,9(»0 

27,386,980 

15,000,000 

15,87l,4G3 

77,394,433 

This  estimate,  founded  as  it  is  in  some  degree  upo!i  conjectQ 
data,  can  only  be  considered  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth  ; 
no  man  at  all  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  fertility  and  I 
present  state  of  British  tillage,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  a  i 
large  quantity  of  waste  land   is  scattered  over  the  different 
tricts  of  this  country,  which  is  not  only  susceptible  of  iuiprci 
ment,  but  which  would  yield  an  ample  return  for  any  amount 
labour  which  could,  for  centuries  to  come,  be  spared  from 
cultivation  of  our  old  laud.     To  be  fully  convinced  of  this 
no  man  need  do  more  than  ride  twenty  miles  in  any  direcrfl 
from  the  metropolis.      Let   him  select  whatever   road  he 
clioote  for  his  excursion,  and  he  will  find  tracts  of  land,  for 
in  the  aggregate  a  very  considerable  quantity,  which  at  tliis  ; 
ment   remain    in  the  hands    of  nature — which    roan  has    ne 
made  the  slightest  effort  to  reclaim.     Even  the  hebdomadal  ex- 
cursions of  the  citizen  will  conduct  him  over  or  near  many  su 
scenes.    What  Gilpin^  living  \Yithin  the  sound  of  Bow'-bellsj  d<i 
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and  Hainault    Forests,   Houiislow,    Putney, 

ck   Heaths,    Brook  Green,    Tunihaoi  Green,   Wands- 

•wortli,  Eslier,  Sydenham,  Hays,  and  various  other  Commons  1 
Mithia  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  around  the  largest  and  most  opu«i 
letil  city  in  the  world,  we  thus  discover  a  large  quantity  of  landL 
ihicU  cultivation  would  render  highly  productive,  but  which,  ill 
present  state  of  waste,  is  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  public* I 
ad  tins  land,  situate  in  the  very  outskirts  of  die  metropolis,  coa«»| 
irncd  to  be  utterly  neglected,  if  not  entirely  overlooked,  at  a  mo^i 
ment  wlien  tlie  whole  kingdom  resounds  with  the  groam  of  tho^l 
who   argue  that  the  population  of  \hu  country  lias  outrun  thf 
means  of  subsisting  tlienu — As  the  traveller  advances  in  his  jour^l 
liey  from  the  metropolis,  tlie  wastes  become  more  extensive,  if  not 
more   numerous.      Mr.  Cowling  considers  the    English  wastes,  1 
which  amount  to  about  five  millions  of  acres,  more  valuable  than] 
Jhose  of  Ireland  ;   and  these  again  as  more  improvable    than  thf 
cottialt  wastes. 

For    some   reasons  which  he  has  not   clearly  explained,   thitl 
gentleman  seems    to    imagine   that,  although  these   wastes    are  \ 
all  susceptible  of  improvement,  still  the  enterprise  would  inevl- 
lably   entail   a  loss   upon  the    first   undertakers.      He   tlierefore^ 
•liggesta  that  their  improvement   should  be    effected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the   public  i  and  that  the  loss  which  he  contemplatc9 
as  certain  should   be  balanced  agsunst  the  saving  in  tlie  poor 
rates,  which  the  employment  of  paupers,  for  whose  labour  there ' 
is  now  no  demand,  would  effect.     He  argues  thus;    *  You  have 
>w  a  surplus  of  labourers,  whose  maintenance  imposes  upon 
poor-rales  a  burden  of  two  millions  per  annum  ;  if  you  em-  I 
ploy  tliese  labourers  on  tlie  improvement  of  your  wastes,  you  will 
be  losers  to  tlie  amount  of  one  million  per  annum  by  the  under- 
taking;  but  as  the  poor-rates  will  be  lessened  two  millions  ia 
amount,  the  public  will  be  a  gainer  of  one  million  by  the  under- 
taking.'^— Upon  this  point,  we  will   venture  to  go  beyond  Mr. 
Cowlmg :   we  are  convinced  that  there  exists  within  llie  Limits 
of  our  home  territories  a  large  quantity  of  waste  land — a  much 
larger  quantity,  indeed,  than  could  be  wanted  at  present — which 
3uld  be  profitable,  not  only  to  the  public,  as  the  means  of  re- 
ccing   tlie  poor-rates    (an   object  by  no   means  to  be    under* 
^lu«:;ci),    but  also  as  a  private  speculation  to   the  undertakers* 
_1  hat  Ireland  contains  a  vast  extent  of  bogs,  moors,  and  moun- 
in!»,  which  are  now  barren  and   unprofitable,  is  a  fact  too  well 
to  require   proof;    but  that  these   neglected  wastes  arc 
jiable  of  being  rendered,  at  a  very  trifling  ex|ieQse,  highly  pro* 
Iclive,  is  a  circumstance  too  frequently  overlooked  by  their  pro*- 
ietors.     The  various  reports  of  the  commissioners  appoiotcd  to 
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lU'iu.rH  into  the  ron'iition  an»i  capubilitie?  of  these  waste*',  abound 
V.  i'.'?i  'k tails  on  thi^  jKjint :  hut  the^e  d<x:unit:Ut5.  from  the  form  in 
v.hi'li  ihev  havf;  b':».fi  pMbli-hefi.  are.  unfortunate! v.  much  le*<  ac- 
f.t'A\}\*:  than  ihfrv  fj».-K-r\e  to  lie  ma*le.  Were  they  seneraily  1^1111110. 
th< ;  v.ould,  \\f,  ap-  c'.Ttain,  stimulate  the  capitalists  of  Eiiglaud 
to  «r!i'^;a^e  in  an  eii!trprL«e  \\hich  couli  not  fail  to  yield  much 
t>« IVr  interest  for  t!i*ir  n:on«:y  than  any  other  speculation  wliidi 
ha-  Uen  hitherto  reconiriii-nde'i  to  the  public. 

'J "he  en;fineers  employed  made  twenty-five  report*,  respectin* 
iW^XruU  which  tViev  had  carefully  examined ;  an  i  on  tlie  data  thus 
fiir(ii<!hf:d  to  them  th<:  comniisiiioners  are  enabled  to  a«<ert 
*  tJ  .'it  the  extent  of  p-.-at  ^/.'.  in  Ireland  excte'ls  tn*o  millions  and  a 
K;i.f  of  Vsi\'/i\s\i  afTf-i ;  that,  of  the<e.  at  lea«t  one  million  and  a  half 
f '/r.-i  t  of  fiat  red  'u-»:r,  wh'i'-h,  in  the  opinion  of  various  persons  con- 
v«-'-ar.t  with  thf  Mibji-et,  iiii/nt  be  convtrted  to  t'ue  eeneral  pr.r|4»ses 
of  ;j;.'r':*  liitunr ;  a^d  tl^at  tlifc  remainder,  bein^  upwards  of  a  million, 
ii:.\  forr/.in;(  th<-  rovt-r.ii^  of  niouiiiain^,  mi^iit,  as  they  think,  be  im- 
\,ru"*i\  at  a  small  expc-n!;e  for  jiasture,  or  stiil  more  beneficially  applied 
to  tf.*:  piiqx^bes  of  planting.' — Fourth  Report  on  B'"js  of  Ireland j  p.  II. 

'I  his  is  a  .statement  on  which  the  retlertive  reader  may  well  pause. 
'I'Ui:  luy^k  iff  Ireland  do  not,  as  strangers  too  frequently  imagine, 
ion-i?>t  of  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  large  nioraises  ;  on  the  contrary, 
a  \nt)L,  which  is  known  in  that  country  under  one  denomination, 
will  ;:euerally  be  found  subdivided  into  an  indefmite  number  of 
snialhr  bogs,  each  of  them  surrounded  by  high  ridges  of  dry  land. 
'I'lic  bogs,  for  instance,  which  lie  to  tlie  eastward  of  the  Shannon, 
anrj  which  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Kiiig^s  county 
and  (he  county  of  Kildare,  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
llif:  Hog  of  Allen,  iiut  the  tracts  to  which  this  generic  name  is 
applied,  far  from  forming  one  great  and  uninterrupted  morass, 
are  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  and  so  intersected  by  liigh 
and  dry  huid,  that  no  spot  of  those  which  lie  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Shannon  i.s  more  than  two  Irish  miles  di.stant  from  the  upland  and 
cultivated  di.stricts.  It  will  be  at  once  manifest,  that  tliis  arrange- 
ment and  subdivision  of  these  bogs  mu.st  greatly  facilitate  any 
utteni[)t  which  may  be  made  to  reclaim  them. 

That  studi  attt^mpts  would  be  crowned  both  with  sticcess  and 
pKdit,  is  a  fact  which  does  not  re>t  upon  the  mere  reasoning  of 
theorists  or  the  n^poits  of  commissioners  and  surveyors  :  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  placed  be\ond  all  dispute,  by  experiments  which 
have  been  made  oxer  and  over  again,  in  various  parts  of  that 
country.  In  a  fornur  paper,  we  alluded  to  a  successful  experi- 
ment of  that  description  which  had  been  made  upon  Lord  Pal- 
nuM'ston's  estattr  ;*  and  we  shall  avail  oursehesof  tliis  opportunity 

*  Vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  63. 
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iof  presenting  an  accuunt  of  other  experiments,  Nvhich  Imve  beea 
made  >vitli  siiuilar  .success. 
About  thf*  yetiv  IHOO,  LorH  Dillon  laid  out  a  certain  pot  lid  u  nf 
red  bog  on  his  estatCt  %vhidi  lie  granted  to  his  labourrrs  for  u  tenn 
of  years  rent-free.  Thi.s  acted  as  a  great  stiniuUis  to  their  exer^ 
tions  ;  lliey  commencetl  by  building  cabins  on  the  drieiit  part  of  the 
bog  next  tlie  laud  already  in  tillage^  and  by  cutting  away  the  bog 
as  iai^t  a^  their  means  would  penuiu  They  have  completely  re- 
claimed ten  or  twelve  acres,  which,  from  being  as  bad  and  spongy 
as  any  bog  in  the  country,  now  produces  as  good  crops  of  pota- 
toes, oats,  and  hay  as  any  uplands  in  the  neighbourhood.  {Third 
Kemrt  on  Bogs  of  Ireland,  p*  2*) 

In  18fJ9,  iljirty-three  perches  of  red  bog  land,  about  twenty, 
feet  deep,  in  the  island  of  Cteneagh,  were  druhied  and  levelled; 
a  .sprinkling  of  gravel  was  then  laid  on,  and  Uie  ground  was  sown 
with  calibage*seed,  in  1810  it  produced  a  crop  of  potatoes.  In 
1811  it  was  laid  down  with  fioria  strings,  exactly  in  the  way  re- 
conrnjended  by  Dr.  Richanbon ;  the  grass  produced  in  tliat  year, 
by  this  8mall  piece  of  land,  yielded  no  less  than  two  tons  of  very 
I       excellent  hay. 

About  the  year  1790,  the  late  Mr.  Edgewortli  undertook  to 

reclaim  a  bog  and  moor,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  acres.     At 

the  commencement  of  the  business,  he  offered  to  let  it  to   the 

tenant  of  the  neigitbonring  land,  at  half-a-guinea  per  acre.    This 

was  refused,  and  the  able  ajid  persevering  landlord  look  it  into  his 

own  hands,  accounting  regularly  for  tliis  rent  to  his  agent  ever)'  year. 

The  capital  employed  in   improving  this  moor,   never  amounted 

I       to  one   hundred  pounds :  and,   by   an  accurate  account    which 

was  kept  of  every  particular,  it  appears  that,  after  the  paymci^of 

rent,  and  of  every  contingent  charge,  including  wear  ajid  tear  of 

I       instruments  of  husbandry,  and  overseer's  wages,  there  remained^ 

1      mi  the  end  of  tive  years,  beyond  replacing  the  capital,  a  balance  of 

i     seventeen  pounds,  as  clear  gain.     At  that  ]:>enod,  it  was  let  for 

thiitv  shillings  an  acre,  on  a  lease  for  his  own  life,  to  tlie  same 

tenant »  who  hud  befute  refused  it  when  offered   at  half-a-guinea ; 

and,  at  this  moment,   notwithstanding  Uie  depreciation  whicli  has 

since  that  period  taken  place  in  tlie  value  of  agriculluml  prof^erty^: 

I      it  would  let  for  a  higher  rent.  , 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Sadlier  took  upon  lease,  from  Lord 

Digby,  a  tract  of  red  and  black  bog,  containing  about  three  huit 

L     dred  and  forty-three  acres ;  at  that  lime,  a  great  part  of  these 

^^cre»  were  valued  at  five  shillings :    lliey  were   intersected  with 

^Kiain  ami  cro^  drains  on  a  small  scale;  having  bc^en  thus  drained^ 

^^icy  were  then  leveled  and  burnt  :  they  then  yielded  him  ubimd^Rt 

crops  of  rape,  which  reimbuistd  the  whole  ex|^en^e  of  reclaiming 
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them ;  and,  by  this  means,  was  created  an   estate,  which 
yields  to  the  excellent  improver  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings 
Irish  acre*^ 

In  the  very  middle  of  the  bojt  of  Derrin lough,  on  the  side 
titi'.  road  between  Craiikee-bridgc  and  Derrinlough,  may  be  sees 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  possibility  of  changing  the  nature  of 
llic  actual  red  bog  and  rendering  it  productive,  About  the  yewr 
1800,  a  few  perches  of  this  bog,  situate  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  main  land,  were  reclaimed  and  cultivtited  by  a  poor  man. 
This  industrious  improver  died  many  years  ago,  when  his  patch 
was  deserted  and  h  ft  in  common  with  the  other  bog ;  but  not* 
withstanding  this  disadvantage,  it  continues  up  to  this  day  to  pro* 
duce  good  grass.+  This  instance  not  only  sho\\'s  what  industry 
mtiy  effect  in  reclaiming  these  bogs ;  but  it  also  proves  that  the 
commonly  received  opinion,  that  they  will  uUimately  revert  to  tfaeir 
original  state,  is  utterly  void  of  foundation* 

About  I7G0,  the  late  Mr.  French,  of  Wood  Lawn,  commenced 
one  of  the  most  unsuccessful  experiments  which  has  been  made  io 
reclaiming  Irish  bogs;  it  has  been  continued  and  compk*lely 
finished  by  his  son,  the  present  Lord  Ashtown.  The  tract  thus 
reclaimed,  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  acres  ;  it  was 
of  the  most  impracticable  character,  being  '  a  red  bog,  of  a  light, 
hizzy  substance,  like  a  bed  of  tow,  which  would  not  burn  in  turf  5  ,^ 
it  produced  nothing  but  bog  berries;  apart  of  it  so  v  ^^H 

that  the  drains  could  not  be  cut,  at  first,  wider  tiiuo  foiu*  t  ^^V 

two  spits  decp/|     By  address  and  perseverance,  this  mostunpro*      ^ 
mising  spot  was  reclaimed  at  an  expense,  in  draining  and  ma* 
nuring,  %vhich  did  not  amount  to  ten  pounds  per  acre.     TUi 
impiYjvement  hits  now  stood  the   test  of  nearly  seventy  yeari 
without  any  additional  expense,  it  has  become  so  rtmi  in  its 
ture,  that  a  horseman  may  ride  over  it  without  sinking  in 
least,  or  leaving  even  a  visible  mark.     Its  present  firmnesg, 
bined  with  the  great  depth  of  the  soil,  makes  it  the  best  land  oa 
the  estate ;  and  it  is  estimated  to  be  worth  at  least  iwa  pounds  per 
English  acre. 

At  Renville,  in  Connemara,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  O'Fl 
herly  has  reclaimed  a  tract  of  lx>g  land,  to  an  extent  of  abaitt' 
one  tliousand  acres.  His  plan  was  excellent,  and  desen^es  to  bo 
generally  imitated*  He  rentoved  the  cottagers  from  tb«  old 
stations  which  ihey  bad  already  brought  into  tillage,  ami  wbers 
they  had  become  too  numerous,  aiKl  settled  them  on  the  bogs 
ibis  tliey  reclaimed  ^ilh  potatoes  and  sea-weed,  laying  on  it  after* 
Wftrds  a  rr  uried  from  the  sea-shore,  and  contain^ 
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Here  we  must  dusisU  Timjughout  every  district  of  that  island^ 
the  occupiers  of  larul  liave  made  various  attempts  to  reclaim  small 
aUotmeulH  of  bog  lying  couiiguom  to  their  farms;  and,  in  the 
greattff  number  of  instances^  tliese  efforts  have  been  attended  with 
advantages  exceeding  their  most  dauguine  expectations,  Tenants 
holding  luider  short  leases  Itave  discontinued  their  efTorts^  al-^ 
tliough  fully  convinced  of  the  value  nf  this  species  of  soil  ivheu 
reclaimed.  This  alone  has  prevented  large  tracts  of  tliese  unpro- 
ductive wastes  from  being  converted  into  pai»ture  :  wherever  tliese 
undertakings  have  been  prosecuted  by  the  proprietors  themselves, 
the  result  has^  vie  believe^  been  uniformly  successful ; — ^the  face 
of  the  country  has  been  eutiiely  changed — wild  and  useless  waites 
)  bave  been  converted  into  onuuneutal  plantations,  luxuriant  mea- 
dovvs^  and  rich  pasttire  grounds*. 

The  instances  of  successful  cultivation  which  we  have  adduced, 

€X  medio  acervOf  are  too  well  autlienticated  to  admit  of  being 

disputed.     They  are  notorious  to  all  the  world.     It  \i^^  however, 

been  asked,  if  the  facts  here  staled  be  true,  why  have  not  all  the 

Ixigs  of  Ireland   been  long  since   reclaimed  1     And  it  has  been 

assumed,  that  llieir  present  ^  i,  where  die  inducements 

to  improve  them  appear^  prwu^j-^-y  ^o  powerful,  must  be  taken 

I  «8  an  irrefragable  proof  ttiat  tliey  are,  either  in  quality  or  situation, 

I  less  favourably  circumstanced  tlian  the  specimens  which  have  been 

I  Already  brought  under  tillage.     We,  however,  fully  coincide  with 

the  opinion  expressed  by  the  conmiissioners,  that  the  neglected 

I  atate  of  these  wastes  is  lo  be  ascribed, — not  to  any  physical  ob* 

[stacks — not  to  any  natural  incapacity — not  to  any  unfavourable 

l|circumstances  arising  from  tlieir  situaLiun, — but  entirely  and  solely 

[4o  moral  causes — to  causes  which  the  legislature  can  effcctuallj 

|femove« 

^  The  nmh\Q  lands  around  thecirrmnfere nee  of  each  bog  belong  (say 
Tiers)  pretty  generally  to  a  numarous  body  of  prci|»netars  ; 
l4he  A  .    cif  whose  estates,  it  is  generally  admitted,  must  be  con* 

Itiiuned  within  the  area  of  the  interior  o(  the  bog,  but  the  preciae  situa- 
iJtiun  of  which  is  seldom  ascertmned.  The  external  boundary  of  tlm 
^og  forms  a  turf- bank.  The  interior  is  a  quagmire,  in  its  present  state 
Eiapplicable  to  any  other  purpose  than  the  affording  a  very  scan^ 
^[pimmer  pasture  to  a  few  wandering  cattle,  who  are  turned  in  to  seek 
for  it,  at  the  risk  often  of  being  lost.  The  cultivators,  who  occupy 
l*lhe  contiguous  farms,  have  usually  annexed  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
3nds»  a  ri   ^     '        '   7  m  their  i  the  part  of  the  bog  adjoin* 

ngtolht.  irms;  si  liese  are  tempted  by  httager 

iiiei,  feci]  i-triiiiiic*:  forbids  its  being  comndered 

These  h.  aire  usually  terms  of  lives  or  years  oa 

their 
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.their  holdings,  too  sTiort  to  tempt  them,  even  if  possessed  of  cap 
gkiil,  to  enter  on  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  bog,  while  i 
yet  abundantly  sufficient  to  render  sucli  an  operation  iu 
the  landlords.     The  landlord  has  demised  to  a  tenant 
dered  of  little  or  no  value :  the  shortness  of  the  tenure  obh^ 
tcuant  to  leave  his  holding  in  its  unprofitable  state  ;  hut 
landlord  to  propose  to  irajirove  it,  the  tenant  having  a  present  ; 
prevent  him^  that  right  would  hecome  valuable  just  in  proportion 
Intended  exertions  of  the  landlord,  and  would  inevitably  be  let  by  1 
tenant.' — Fourtk  Report^  ^i\,  p,  4. 

"  This  is,  in  truth,  the  principal^  if  not  the  sole,  obstacle  whi( 
has  so  long  hiiidered  surplus  rapital  and  labour  of  the  r- 
from  spreading  over  the  wastes  of  the  empire,  and  liriti 
iiuder  tillage.  The  extinction  of  these  common  1 1 
itself,  witliout  any  further  encouragement  from  the  i 
the  cultivation  of  many  of  these  neglected  districts.  Ami,  when  i 
look  either  at  the  present  circimistances  or  future  prospects  of  t 
Brilisli  empire,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  thi«  subjer! 
to  be  by  far  the  most  important  which  can  engage  the  attention  of 
a  modern  statesman.  It  is  a  ipiestion  which,  as  we  shall  pre^erill? 
show,  involves,  in  the  deepest  degree,  the  morals,  fts  well  : 
subsistence  of  the  increasmg  population  of  the  empire  ;  in: 
minister  who  shall  sliow  lirmness  enough  to  remove  the  inijH'dime 
to  the  progress  of  tillage,  which  arise  from  this  source,  mustestj 
blish  an  everlasting  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country-  That 
the  settlement  of  a  question,  in  wliiili  so  many  various  in' 
are  implicated,  would  be  found  a  task  of  difficulty,  is  not 
denied;  but  diat  to  patience,  address,  and  perseverance,  it  ya 
prove  iuau[»erable,  we  are  not  willing  to  admit. 

We  shall  advocate  no  plan  which  can,  iuimy  respect,  injure  | 
real  interests  of  any  of  ihe  parties  who  are  now  entitled  to  comti 
rights.     It  is  well  known  that  the  soil  and  minerals  %vludi  lie  at 
the  surface  of  a  common  belong  to  the  lord,  while  the  «ca 
herbage  above  belongs  to  the  different  occupiers  of  the   inclc 
land  lying  within  the  precincts,  of  the  manor.     No  iirningetnfl 
can  be  more  injurious,  either  to  the  parties  themselves  or  to  i 
public.     This  common  pro j^erty  operates  as  an  effectual  hnrritr 
against   ever)^  attempt  at  improvement.      Tlie  first  step,  the 
fore,  towards  the  cultivation  of  these  wastes,  must  he  the  sep 
ration  of  these   interests.     To  effect  this  object,  some  tribid 
ought  to   be  created  iu  every  county;    or  such  a  power  iiltj 
be  vested  in  some  local  authority  already  in  existence.     Al)^ 
the  individuals  interested  iu  the  cnltivution  of  a  waste,  should  , 
empowered  to  cull  upon  the  mendjers  composing  this  tribuiniltos 
and  assign  him,  in  severalty,  a  portion  which  they  might  consij 

cquivaleril  to  his  interest  in  the  waste.     It  would  not,   perha| 

prove  in  practice  an  inexpedient  plan,  that  an  allotment  should  be 
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laid  out  for  the  lord,  tii  lieu  of  his  manorial  rights^  and  that  the 
rtinaiiKler  of  the  waste  should  be  vested  in  the  overseers  i»f  llie 
poor,  or  some  odier  body  of  trustees,  as  a  pn:)perty  which,  umler 
proper  restrictions,  they  might  dispose  of  to  the  best  bidder;  l[»e  pro- 
ceeds to  be  apphed,  in  the  first  instance,  towards  the  parish  cxfjeuises 
*^and  the  surplus,  if  ony  should  remain,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  oc- 
cupiers and  owners,  in  the  proportion  of  their  respective  mlerests. 
We  have  no  anibition  to  be  classed  among  theorists  or  ii  . 

This  is  precisely  tlie  system  on  which  the  heaths  and 
Hauover  have  been  reclaimed  and  brought  under  tillai^c  wilimi 
the  last  century.  The  first  step  was  to  make  a  suney  of  the  whole 
of  that  territory.  This  was  executed,  with  great  care  and  fideljt}*, 
by  a  body  of  able  engineers  :  a  map  was  then  constructed,  upon 
the  scale  of  a  foot  and  a  half  to  a  German  mile;  it  exhibited 
evt'iy  stream,  however  inconsiderable  ;  every  species  of  soil ;  tJie 
Jieaths,  the  moveable  sands^  the  marshy  and  boggy  dii^trirts;  and 
even  the  aspect  of  each  tract,  whether  hilly  or  level,  were  all 
.distinctly  traced  upon  it*  Having  thus  caret ully  ascertaineil  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  conntrj,  the  government  restiluttfly 
set  about  the  task  of  rendering  them  available.  The  preliminary 
eteps,  which  exceeded  the  means  of  individuals,  were  taken  at 
the  expense  of  govermncnt,  wherever  the  wastes  d^^  r 

improvement  were  the  property  of  the  state ;    and,  of  t  i- 

xipal  bodies,  wherever  they  were  the  property  of  communities, 
Koads  were  laid  out  in  all  directions;  deep  and  wide  trenches^ 
dug  across  the  turf  bogs,  opened  a  communication  between  their 
stagnant  waters  and  the  rivers*     By  this  means  alone,  lb*  <' 

became   sufficiently  firm   to  admit  of  tillajje.     These  p  :- 

i. lines  of  the  plan  having  been  coniplcled  at  llie  genentl  tJipr.jisic, 
^•tlie  wastes  were  divided  into  allotments  of  various,  though  not  of 
very  great  extent,  in  order  to  meet  the  capital  ami  energy  of  their 
^:future  cullivalors.  They  were  tlieu  eitlier  let  on  long  leases,  or 
sold  in  jH^rpetuity,  for  the  best  rent  or  price  which  thry  could 
command ;  and  ilie  rent  or  purchase-money  obtained  for  these 
allotnu'Uls  exceedefl,  we  lielirve,  in  tv*Ty  instance,  all  that  had 
been  expended  un  the  pi  >  ^  of  improvement. 

This  plan  has  fully  reali        l  -nine  expectations  of  its 

projectors.  The  demand  tor  new  allotments  has  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  Ute  poptdation,  and  wittiin  a  period  which  falls 
cotisiderably  short  ot' a  century,  innne use  Iractn  of  barren  heatlis, 
|s,  and  mur>hes  have  been  converted  into  fruitful  ctmi-fieUis 
valuable  meadows*  Without  any  cxteiLnion  of  its  teinturial 
limits,  Uic  wealth  and  resources  of  Hanover  have  been  incalcu- 
lably augnu^nted.  The  same  excellent  system  still  continues  to 
be  progrest.Hively  acted  upon;  and  tlic  uncultivuleii  anil  unprofitable 
wa^itcs  of  hLi  Majesty's  conliucutal  dominions  gradually  disa[>pear 
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before  the  industry  and  energy  of  the  inhabitanti  thus 
developed  undrr  the  care  of  a  wise  and  paternal 

At  a  very  recent  period,  the  Dutch,  with  their 
industry  and  perseverance,  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  iiii* 
provccient  of  their  wastes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  dis* 
tiicts  of  Holland,  finding  themselves  overburdened  with  a  aiulli* 
tnde  of  paupers,  for  ^hose  labour  there  was  no  effective  demafidy 
resolved  to  try  the  experiment  of  settling  them  upon  some  of  the 
wastes  willi  which  that  country  abounds.  By  this  memns,  Acj 
hoped  to  get  rid  of  tlieir  burden,  whilst  wastes,  hitherto  uttpn^ 
ductive,  would  be  rendered  protilablc  to  the  public.  In  serenl 
districts,  colonics  have  been  established,  and  placed  under  a  sys* 
teni  of  discipline  nearly  approaching  the  strictness  of  a  mililar^ 
police.  In  order  to  defray  liie  expense  of  these  establish nieiiis, 
funds  have  been  raised  by  voluntary  contributions.  Such  paupers 
as  cannot  procure  profitable  employment  elsewhere,  ajie  •mfc 
to  these  colonicB,  where  food  and  work  are  provided  for  tbenu 
The  6oil  on  which  they  are  settled  seems  to  be  as  ungrateful  is 
can  well  be  conceived;  nor  b  there  any  thing  in  the  ^^ffltt 
which  appears  peculiarly  inviting:  yet,  in  spite  of  tliese  discot^ 
ragements,  tlie  success  of  the  undertaking  has  been  placed  be* 
yond  dispute.  Directed  by  skilful  superintendents,  the  industry 
of  these  colonists  eien  now  raises  as  much  food  as  i&  requiriNi 
for  llieir  subsistence,  whilst  the  land  which  they  cultivate  b  to  m 
state  of  constant  and  progressive  amelioration.  Those  who  desOT 
further  particulars  upon  this  subject,  will  do  well  to  consult  itm 
inteie?«ting  tjact  which  Mr,  Jacob  has  just  published. 

Tlicse  are  things  which  have  been  accomplished,  in  our  owo 
time,  by  others  :  let  us  not  despise  their  experience.  In  reiped 
both  of  soil  and  cliutate,  a  large  proportion  of  our  own  neglected 
districts  are  indisputably  and  incompambly  more  favoumble  for 
iinpruvcmeal  tban  the  heaths  of  Hanover,  or  tlie  cold  clays  of  die 
noitli  of  HoHukL 

^JTlie  chang^  which  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  take 
place  in  the  interior  arrangements  of  society,  ultimately  end  ia 
some  crisis  which  forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  commu* 
iiity :  and  tlie  diAereuce  bt^tween  a  ccMDmon-place  and  a  great 
olileaiim  ciHisiils  principally  in  the  decision  and  eneigy  ^^l^l^^d 
^idi  he  depsrtt  from  the  old  routine  path  trodden  by  his  prad^^fl 
*  -  a  new  system  siutablc  to  the  character  of  the 

tJL  iih  which  he  has  to  contend.     Until  the  middle 

of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  population  of  this  countrj*  was  em- 
ployed almost  exclusively  in  tlie  labours  of  die  field :  manufao* 
tmres^  as  a  distinct  occupation,  being  nearly  unknown.  A  surplos 
population  jirr»*hittlly  nnm%  which  could  ncit  be  absorbed  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  already  in  tillage  ^ — and  for  the  hands  not 
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wanted  in  apiculture,  manufactures  offered  no  resource  :- 
establishments  did  not  then  ejiist:  every  manuffirtiired  articles 
■  coiitd  nat  be  fabricated  at  home  by  the  mnnn  ^  of  the  meiii»i 

ters  of  the  farmer's  faiiiily,  was  imported  from  :  and  into  th#] 

Netherlands  or  Lombartiy,  in  exchange  for  wrought  conunodittes^ 
went  all  tlie  surplus  produce,  whether  of  graiu  or  of  other  articlen^  j 
whiih  the  o\\iieni  and  occupiers  of  land  in   this  country  could 
at  that  til  Even  thun  the  conntr>  produced  food  enough] 

for  all  il^  nts;  but  n  considerable  proportion  of  tliis  food' 

beimg  sent  jii(^   in  ri -n  r    Ki:nP!«,  in  exchange  for  the  nianufac« 
tuned  commoditu     v  ini  I?  <    tihl  not  be  fabricated  at  boinc,  a  poi^ 
tion  of  the  population  of   England,  whom  this  protluce  might] 
have   supported  as  manufacturers,  were  turned  adrift  upon  the 
world  as  destitute  beggars*     Reduced  into   a  state  of  absolute 
^Ucneaa,  they  fell  for  subsistence  upon  the  rBaourcea  of  that  part. 
the  population  which  was  productively  employed. 
Such  was  the  nature  of  rhi*  crisis  wherewith  the  ministers 
Stizabeth  were  called  upon  to  cope.     A   multitude   of  bef! 
wandered  throughout  the  country  in  a  atate  of  idleness  and 
rhile  a  larp:e  |>roportion  of  die  com,  the  wool,  and  the  other  proi^ 
lucts  of  English  land  went  abrcjad  to  pay  for  manu fact ujt^d  grx>ds. 
In  living  a  distinct  |ierccption  of  the  evil,  they  were  not  slow  in 
Ispplying  the  proper  remedy.     They  adopted  a  plan  which  turned 
W«e  idle  and  vagrant  comnmers  into  active  and  useful  memk 
^f  the  ct>mniunity.    They  resolved  to  encourage  the  establi&hmeiil  ^ 
rf  nmnnfacturc^.     The  beggars  were  driven  from  the  streets  and 
ads  in  which  tliey  had  plied  their  old  vocation,  and  set  to  work* 
addition  to  the  famous  statnte  passed  for  the  relief  and  en 
plovnient  lor — which,  when  viewed  in  its  true  light,  raaj 

be  consid  an  act  for  the  promotion  of  domestic  industry,-^*! 

the  ministera  of  KIbabeth  imposed  a  heavy  duty  on  certain  foreigm| 
commodities,  in  order  to  cherish  the  rising  manufactures  of  thetf 
own  country.     This  protection  soon  rendered  it  unnecessary  tliafc-l 
parishes  should  avad   them$ielves  of  the  clause  in  that  net  which 
empowered  the  overseers  to  buy  raw  materials  whereon  tu  set  th« 
poor  to  work.    The  different  roanufactUR's  of  tlie  country,  as  they  i 
suceeastvely  arose^  aoon  absorbed  all  able  hands  for  M'faose  labour  | 
agriculture  presented  no  demand :  by  degrees  tliey  relieved  theJ 
petyiea  of  all  burden  except  tlie  mere  maintenance  of  the  im<»| 
peieiit  poor. 

By  meeting  ihp  '  ^'     '  '      trmnner,  by  establishing  manu- 

facturer, in  which  Lktatiun  might  be  eniplovfd  and 

coiiiiume  the  jiiirpluii  produce  of  the  aoil^  they  acted  ^ith  more 
wisdom  and  policy  than  if  they  hod  endeairoured  prematuntly  to 
^lettle  tliem  an  agricultural  labourers  on  the  wastes  and  commoti 
of  which  a  viit  citeni  then  remained  in  a  state  of  nature*     No  ' 
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doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  even  in  tliat  way  an  adc<juate  pf 
hdhiciii  might  have  been  made  for  an  increasing  population,      f ' 
fiindtT  that  system,  the  exports  of  raw  produce  in   exclinnge   fd 
wrought  goods  would  still  ha\e  continued  :  nay,  iJiey  would  hai 
been  increased  by  the  additional  surplus  derivetl  Irom   the  cull 
valiun  of  tlie  wastes.     It  was  therefore  more  advautageoiis   to 
owners  and  occupiers  of  the  land  already  in  tillagCj  tlial  this  stid 
plus  population  should  be  employed  in  manufacturing  tlic    con 
moditie§  whicli   they  required  in  exchange  for  the  surplus   pr 
duce  of  their  fiehls ;  and  the  people  thus  employe<l  as  nmnufa< 
tnrerSp  were  enabled  to  purchase,  with  the  fruit  of  their  Iai>our^4 
greater  quantity  of  agricultural  produce  than  they  could  probabl 
Jiav<»  raised  for  themselves  on  the  Huglish  wasters. 

The  extent  to  which  the  euiploynient  of  niacbinery  has 
pushed  as  a  substitute  for  Imniaii  iiihour  1ms,  at  lengthy  broag 
on  a  new  crisis  :  it  is  one  essentially  dilfereut  from  that  wlii< 
presented  itself  to  tiia  statesmeti  of  ibe  sixteenth  centur}'^ 
which  appears  to  demand  a  diftercnt  remedy.  Then  the  agrieul 
tnral  population  bad  become  too  numeiuns,  whih:  a  Im 
portion  of  the  surplus  produce  of  English  lund  was  ex[M 
exchange  for  wrought  conmiodities.  Now  the  dilhcuhy  is  of 
totally  diiferent  origm  and  kind  :  so  far  aie  our  mauufacttires  fttJi 
requiring  an  increased  supply  of  hands,  that  they  overflow  wit 
workmen,  for  whose  industry  there  is  no  profitable  demand.  The 
employment  of  machinery  not  only  stops  the  gap  tltrough  whii 
the  surplus  of  our  agricultural  populutton  had  bet'u  used  to  make 
its  way  into  manufactories,  but  it  has  likewise  thrown  out  of  emi 
ployment  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  hands  which  had  been 
previously  occupied  in  the  fabrication  of  wrought  commodities 
From  both  these  sources,  a  number  of  unemployed  hands  accu^ 
midate  ;  the  gradual  increase  of  the  populatiou  pmdur.  itluj 

of  labourers  who  cannot  liiid  protltable  employment  j  '^g^J 

of  our  old  landn ;  and  lo  this  surplus  is  dady  added  a  crowd  of] 
Morkmen   wliom   the  extension   and  improvement  of  machiue 
disengtiges  from  manufactories. 

To  this  grand  crisis  in  ihe  internal  economy  of  this  nation — pre^*^ 
nant  witli  alarming  and  unknown  evils  if  neglected  or  miskdfuUy 
dealt  with^  and  willi  mcalculuble  public  advantages  if   properly 
Ireatifd — we  earnei^tly  entreat  the  attention  of  the  head  of  his  Ma-j 
jesty*s  present  cabinet  NV  c  are  sure  that  he  has  sagacily  enough  loj 
WBe  it;  and  that  he  possesses  sufticient  lirmness  to  turn  it  to  account.  ] 
The  various  changes  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty:] 
years,  hnve  placed  at  bis  dtsposail  a  host  of  able-bodied  and  willin*;  f 
labourers,  more  numerous  than  the  legions  whom  he  lately  led  to 
victory.     Let  him  only  open  for  this  host  a  passage  to  tlic  wa."<le^ 
mod  commoiij  of  the  empire :  let  hmi  only  i^ive  tiicm  the  space 
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on  which  ihcir  toil  may  be  productively  bestowed,  and  wc  will 
boldly  promise  him  a  civil  wreath  more  brilliant  nnd  untadiui; 
than  even  tJie  unrivalled  glory  with  which  mihtary  triumphs  have 
encircled  his  brow.  Wfjcn  the  *  Seven  Years'  war'  had  been 
Li  ought  to  a  successful  termination,  Frederick  the  Great,  with  the 
promptitude  and  energy  which  had  raised  him  to  the  pinnacle  of 
military  lame,  set  about  improving  the  agriculture  of  the  Prusjiian 
dominions:  he  drained,  reclaimed,  and  colonized  tin  is  of 

marsjh  land,  of  great  extent,  in  Pomerania^  and  c\b  lage 

over  condderable  distiicls  of  heath  in  Braudcnburgh  ;  and  the 
gnilitude  which  liis  countrymen  feel  for  exertions  which  pushed 
population  and  tillage  over  tliousatids  of  acres  of  waste  and  un- 
productive land,  by  no  means  tends  to  diminish  the  admiration 
which  they  entertain  for  his  memory  on  account  of  tlie  brilliant 
triumphs  which  h  "  in  tlie  field.    We  press  this  matter  upon 

tlu'  L<^rd  of  Strulli  the  more  willingly  and  more  earnesjtiv, 

because,  unless  we  be  much  misinformetl,  he,  in  common  w*ith  al 
most  every  great  commander  who  has  dibtinguished  himself  in  the 
field,  loves  agriculture  for  its  own  sake.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  we 
feel  convinced  that  a  seme  of  what  is  beneficial  t     '        ddic  will 
induce  him  to  cherish^  and  if  possible  to  extend,  t  I*  of  our 

ontional  industrv^  as  the  linnesl  ami  most  durable  basis  on  which 
the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  Euglaiul  can  be  made  to  reat. 

Some  persons,  never  so  happy  as  when  they  succeed  in  tor- 
menting themselves,  are  fond  of  preaching  that  the  sua  of  English 
'  prosperity  has  at  least  reached  its  meridian,  and  that,  henceforth. 
It  must  wane,  finally  to  disap[>ear  l>efore  the  successful  ii     *        t' 
Bther  nations.     In  our  humble  opinion,  if  we  re!«olutely  ai. 
vail   ourselves  of   the  vast,    the    almost  inexhaustible  resources 
vhich  nature  has  placed  at  our  disposal,  we  need  entertain  no  such 
ipprebeiasions*    Other  nations  may,  and  no  doubt  w  ill,  grow  richer 
land  more  [K>werful  as  their  indu!>try  increases,  and  their  resources 
ccome  gmdually  developed^ — but  no  matter  for  that :  surely  their 
I  greatness  need  not  prove  detrimental  to  us  ;  it  by  no  means  fr>llows 
rtlml  we  should   cither  recede  or  remain  slationury  Iwcause  others 
t advance.     If,  through  the  improvemeut  of  foreign  iiulustry,  wc 
J  should  be  even  deprived  of  some  of  the  dbtant  markets  to  which 
lour  matmfactures  are  now  sent,  we  may,  if  we  please,  create  q 
[lliore  certain  and  more  profitable   market  at  home. 

We  neither  expect  nor  f|p«irr  ihni  frnvrrnmeut  slioidd  engage  prac- 

f  tically  in  the  details  of »  tes  and  commons  ;  we  only 

lire  that  the  legal  i    ^  'id  be  removed  wluch  now 

pnc^ent  private  individuals  fnim  embarking  in  these  beneficial  en- 

^lerpTi*»C9.     Let  government  arrange  a  system  which  will  bring  iuto 

llie  market  allotments  of  waste,  disburtlened  of  mnrK>rial  and  com- 

[tnon  rights,  with  the  same  facihiy  as  inclosed  and  divided  lands 

are 
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are  offered  for  sale*  nnc!  we  hazard  nothing  in  predicUnr  siiccm 
and  relief.     Nor  do  we   think  that  ariy  attempt  to  cultivate  our 
waste  lands  in  extensive  miLsseg  would  answer.     TUe  culliv^in* 
of  a  limited  number  of  acres  is  the  proper  pioneer  to  exLeu 
lage  over  our  waste  lands  :  stbnulatcd  by  the  prospect  of  proviuuig 
for  himself  and   family^  he  h  tbe  only  person  who  will  exert  th% 
degree  of  industry  as  well  m  practise  the  rigid  economy  which  Mm 
indispensable  in  the  commencement  of  such  an  undertaking.     If 
the  cultivation  of  a  waste  were  attempted  under  the  superintoBft- 
ence  of  functionaries  paid  by  the  state,  or  by  public  coiupginieiy 
and  carried  into  effect  by  hired  labourers,  there  is  good  ground  to 
fear  Uiat  a  system  of  equal  industry  and  economy  would  not  prv* 
vail ;  that  loss  instead  of  gain  would  accrue  from  the  undertakia^. 
Nor  would  the  e^'ect  of  this  disappointment  be  limited  to  tbe  aban- 
donment of  the  particular  enterprise  ;  it  would  lead  to  a  result  liir 
more  to  be  deprecated — it  would  tend  to  confirm  an  impreasiaB 
wliich  already  prevails  but  too  generally  in  this  country,  that  tbe 
cultiv^ation  of  waste  laud  must  necessarily  entail  a  loss  on  tlie  fint 
undertaker.     To  tlie  nature  of  the  scheme  itself  would  be  ijn[>»  " 
the  loss  which,  on  piiuciples  of  fairness,  shoukl  be  ascribed  &•  n     . 
to  the  improvident  system  on  which  it  had  been  conducted.     The 
direct  interference  of  government,  of  associations,  or  compauies, 
should,  therefore^  be  strictly  confined  to  instances  in  which  preb* 
mi  nary  works,  beyond  the  means  of  tlie  class  of  cultivators  whom 
we  recommend,  might  apjxar  necessary.    In  many  cases  ft  wouU^ 
no  doubt,  be  requisite  to  form  roads,  open  drains,  and  cooslnRl 
embaiikments.     This  Mould  lay  tlie  basis  of  cultivation ;  itwaold 
pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  that  minute  system  of  tiUagi^ 
which  we  consider  die  only  protituble  means  of  reclaiming  wasites* 
We  shall  not  now  argue  the  question,  ^\  hether  or  not  lite  system 
of  large  farms  be  the  most  proH table  mode  of  or  Ittud  ui 

districts  which  have  been  already  raised  to  aeon  degree 

of  fertility  by  tlie  industry  of  small  farmers.     We  uni  ver, 

Yenture  to  say,  tliat  such  a  system  could  not  succeed  ;,:,  y  oo 

wastes  still  in  the  hands  of  natiue.  The  history  of  every  couotiy 
proves  that  cultivation  was  extended  over  die  unreclaimed  laiid 
throui'h  the  instrumentality  of  small  farms.  This  is  the  manner 
in  Mhich  agriculture  *^radually  spread  itself  over  what  now  appear 
the  most  fertile  districts  of  Europe*  The  cottier  and  croft  system 
laid  the  true  foundation  of  the  ft-rtility  which  much  of  tbe  best  and 
most  productive  land  iu  this  country  now  exhibits.  The  lord's 
vassal  gradually  inclosed  and  reclaimed  a  few  acres  of  the  wmim 
which  lay  nearest  to  his  cottage ;  others  did  the  same  Uiiiig;  and 
at  k-ngtli  fonncd  an  aggrt-gutiuu  of  cottages  which  was  leruied  m 
town. — Even  at  this  moment  traces  of  this  ancient  s>^teni  am 
viiiible  iu  ii\xry  part  of  the  bcotiish  ilighknda  :  a  peculiarly  hcb 
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nerdwre  marks  die  encroachjiiefiU  which  tlie  cottier  made  upon 
the  ejupiic  of  tlie  purple  heath ;  aiid  now  tliat  both  l^Iighlander 
and  hut  hiive  disappeared^ — now  that  Chieftaiiis  strut  about  ball- 
rooDis,  with  kilti?,  and  taiLif  and  ba*;pijKs,  while  Claus  are  exiled 
to  traui$atlantic  wiUlernesses— the  ft^rtility  and  beauty  of  many  a 
seque:»tered  spot  still  bear  testimony  to  tlie  virtuous  industry  which 
origiuallj  reclaimed  it  from  the  dest^rt.  Of  these  little  patches^ 
hundreds  have  been  recently  consolidated  iuto  one  farm,  ami  a 
venerable  ash  tree  alone  remains  to  mark  the  .npot  where  a  hearth 
once  sent  fortii  its  smoke ;  thi^  we  do  not  so  mucti  regret  as  tliat 
the  cultivators  of  these  little  crotts  have  been  aeat  away  alto- 
gether from  the  districts  ia  wltich  they  lived.  We  rould  hove 
wished  that,  having  brought  under  tillage  tlie  foot  and  lower  sides 
of  the  hill>  they  had,  when  it  was  considered  expedient  to  eject 
them,  been  sent  higher  up^  and  thus  made  the  iostruments  of 
puflhtng  cultivation  stiU  nearer  the  summit.  These  useful  pio« 
neers  of  cultivation  have,  however^  vanished,  and  no  effort  has  yet 
been  made  to  till  up  the  blank  which  tlieir  disappearance  haa 
occasioned  in  our  social  arrangements. — Under  the  operation  of 
the  same  sydteni,  was  cultivation  pushed  over  the  wasted  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Hanover.  The  sagacious  agriculturiiit^  of  Flan* 
ders  confined  themselves  to  small  allotments,  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed  tlieir  means.  These  admirable  cultivators  not  only  added 
gmditally  to  the  extent  of  the  soil  which  they  tilled :  every  year 
the  plough  waj  made  to  go  deeper ;  half  an  inch  or  an  inch 
was  thus  gradually  added  to  tlie  depth  of  the  land  already  in  til* 
lage  ;  hence  a  fertile  loam^  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  deep,  in 
now  seen  where  tlie  farmer  originally  found  a  soil  not  exceeding 
Uiree  or  four  inches  in  depth.  '  To  do  a  little  constantly,  and 
to  do  tliat  little  well/  has  been  the  protitable  maxim  of  the 
Fleming :  by  acting  steadily  on  this  invaluable  principle^  that  in- 
dustrious race  have  converted  the  most  barren  tract  in  Europe  inta 
the  most  productive  land  in  the  world. 

The  experience  of  modern  times  combines  with  the  history  of 
more  ancient  periods  in  proving  that  the  syMtem  which  can,  witli 
t^  st  certainty  of  profit,  push  cultivation  over  our  ^ 

v\  diat  of  dt^iding  tlieminto  suiall  allotnienUi.    Qui 

are  well  aware  tikat,  within  tlie  last  hundred  years,  many  iniihons 
of  acres  have  been  inckised  and  brought  under  tillage  in  thi^  coun- 
try ;  but,  however  laudable  and  [jraiscworthy  tlicse  undertakings 
must  be  consider^  in  de«»ign,  it  is  ^till  to  be  feared  that  many  of 
llwai^  being  conducted  ou  erroneous  principles,  have  rnicmnied. 
The  eagerness  of  the  undertakers  has  impelled  them  f  loo 

much.    Willi  means  barely  adequate  for  the  ameliorat  ores 

af  acres,  they  hove  unwisely  attempted  to  improve  hundreds;  and 
the  result  has  been  disappointment  to  the  individual  and  injury  t<» 

the] 
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the  coimTn unity.      Thn  aiismanagcment  has  also  prvuluced  fh 
thai  the  wastes  of  Etiglaiul  are  by  nature 
-     %;ible  ihaii  tliose  whit'h  a  more  judiciou- 
lizcci  in  oilier  couiilries.     But,  in  order  to  »»how  Uie  iullac^  ol  tliii 
opinitm,\ve  ne«J  not  seek  for  evidence  among  fureigu  cutltvutofi: 
our  own  ijicU)sed  Master  will  furnish  us  with  proof  abuiidsuitlj 
salisfactory  on  this  point.      The  large  aUotments  iissigij    *         \r 
incK>siire  bills  have,  in  many  instances,  been  but  little  iu  \\ 

and  the  undertaking  ha<^,  therefore^  pro\ed  rather  injurHiiis   titao 
beneticial  to  their  pre^tent  owners ;  but  in  no  j^ituatton*  howcnsr 
iiufavoiirable,  ha:*  liie  cottager  failed  to  render  ihe  small  sillotnicot:, 
which  fell  to  his  hhare,  both  (>roductive  and  pa»titable.       Of  tliiii 
fact,  extremely  important  as  it  ap]>ean»  to  \xn  in  the  history  of  111* 
lage,  we  coutd  adduce  an  endless  list  of  the  most  convtncing 
kifihtances.     We   must,   however,  content  ourselves  with    oiie   fir 
ktwo;  appealing  for  furtlier  contirniation  to  the  dailyexpencmoe  of 
l€vcr>  reader  con\ersant  with  rural  economy,    About  theift;ar  1771 
Ihiii  act  was  obtained  to  inclose  and  divide  the  great  forest   of 

uiaresborough :  the  allotments,  which   fell  to  the  share   of   r* 
I  larger  proprietors,  produced,  for  some  time,  but  little  bcocL 
|tjifij»e  who  obtained  them ;    it  appears  even  doubtful  whether  tii« 
cajtitat  laid  out  in  inclo^ting  and  improving  tliem  has  been  to  thb 
lionr  replaced.    The  condition  of  llie  small  allotments,  set  out  for 
Ithe  cottagers,  is  strikingly  different.     Upon   the  ameliomtion 
llliese  limited  tracts^  tlie  spare  time  of  the  cottager  has  been  per 
Iteritigly  eniploved  ;  and,  from  their  original  ban  * 
ten  thus  raised  to  a  high  and   permanent  state  ^ 
lidosure  of  Uie  wastes  in  the  pari^Hh  of  ChristchuiLli  m  Hi 
fthire,  which  tcx)k  place  in  1603,  was  attended  with  similar 
^lany  of  the  larger  allotments  have  hitherto  received  but  little  in 
prnvement,  whilni  the  s^mail  crofts  of  the  cottagers  have  been  madd 
to  yield  an  am|)le  return.      We  believe,  indeed,  that  few  Uanj  ' 
>liuHi^s  can  be  adduced  in  which  the  assignment  of  a  small 
njt  nt  of  waste  land  to  the  cottager  has  not  been  productive 
hnppiest  results  :   it  has  applied  a  most  efficient  stimulus  to  tlti 
industry  of  the  occupier;  llje  spare  time  now  employed   in 
cultivation  of  tliese  allotments  would  have  been  passed  iu  idler 
or  in  dissipation.      The   produce  gained   from  tliese  wastes   is 
thrn*fore,  just  so  much  added  to  the  national  wealth,  wluist  the 
labrmr  of  niising  it  contributes  materially  to  improve  the  mor 
of  the  people. 

The  waste  lamds  of  thi*  kingdom  should   be  treated  as  a 
tirtnol  domain,  to   be  divided  und  allotted  as  the  demands  of 
-  ,  :,    for  hpace  and  employment  hafipen  to  increase.     We  uri 
willing^  on  tfiis  qucstifkii,  to  consider  our  unptotitable  wastes 
the  •  pe<iple*s  farm* — as  property  which  the  public  has  a  right 
\n%  hold  of — paving  to  the  interested  individuals  a  full  compeusa-* 
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Ijon  for  the  common  rights  of  which  such  u  mtfasiirc  would  de- 
prive ihem.  The  community  is  crililled  to  addrci^:^  tlic  proprietors 
of  such  lands  in  ihe  following  terms  :  *  Thousands  of  your  ix?]low- 
country  men  are  deslilutc  of  employment  and  food  ;  you  own 
thousands  of  acres  oi  waste,  whicli  yield  very  little  prolit  to  you, 
but  on  which  liibour  might  enable  them  to  raise  the  necessaries 
of  life  which  they  require.  If  you  choose  yourselves  to  under- 
take the  cultivation  of  these  neglected  lands,  well  ami  good; 
this  will  create  an  extra  demand  for  labonri  and  afford  to  those 
persons  the  employment  of  which  they  arc  now  destitute ;  but 
if  you  decline  this  task,  which  is  become  necessary  on  public 
grounds,  the  general  good  requires  Uial  the  State  should  step  in^ 
and  lake  from  you  this  source  of  employment  and  wealth,  which 
you  think  proper  to  overlook,  giving  you,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  ample  compensation  for  the  rights  and  advantages  which 
you  aie  called  upon  to  relinquish.'  We  really  cannot  see  bow^any 
rational  individual  could  complain  of  such  a  proceeding  ;  nor  can 
we  admit  that  the  principle  of  private  properly  ought  to  be  pushed 
beyond  this  point.  We  cannot  admit  diat  any  principle  on  which 
private  property  is  founded  entitles  the  owners  of  commons  or 
wastes  to  say,  'we  will  neither  cultivate  these  wastes  ourselves, 
nar  w  ill  we  allow^  others,  desirous  and  able  to  undertake  llic  task, 
to  lake  possession  of  them  for  that  purpose.' 

Such  a  plan  of  providing  employment  and  food  for  our  surplus 
population  \s  at  least  worth  the  experiment.  It  would  be  prudent 
to  commence  upon  a  small  scale.  Let  the  trial  be  made  upon  one 
waste  ;  buy  up  the  common  rights  and  extinguish  them  ;  form  all 
the  roads  and  priticipal  drains  w  hicli  may  appear  necessary  ; 
divide  the  waste  into  separate  allotnienti  of  moderate  dimensions, 
and  put  them  up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  Thus  not  only 
would  an  opening  be  made  for  the  wealth  of  opulent  speculators, 
but  industrious  farmer?!,  and  labourers  of  small  capital,  would  be 
tempted  to  settle  on  these  allotments. 

This  method  of  reclaiming  our  waste  land  would  tend  very 
materially  to  regenerate  among  the  hard-working  peasantry  of  our 
countr}'  that  spirit  of  honest  independence  which  the  painful  impoa* 
sibihty  of  obtaining  small  tracts  of  land  has  probably  more  than 
any  ulher  circumstance  contributed  to  destroy*  As  the  bud  of  this 
country  is  now  occupied,  the  agricultural  peasant  cannot  hope — by 
his  own  industry,  however  unremitting — by  his  own  economy,  how-* 
ever  rigid— to  better  esseiitiidly  his  condition:  by  these  means  he 
may,  it  is  true^  keep  himself  and  his  children  from  falling  upon  tlie 
palish,  but  by  no  efforts  tan  be  htrpe  to  escape  from  the  class  ia 
wtiich  he  wns  born,  and  to  winch  both  he  and  his  offspring  are 
almost  inevitably  doomed  by  the  present  arrangements  of  society. 
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This  is  the  real  cause  ^vhich  has  annihilated  the  class  of  '  bold  pea- 
santry' >vhich  once  formed  the  glory  as  >vell  as  security  of  these 
realms.  In  our  former,  and  \vhaty  in  this  respect,  \vc  consider  our 
better  days,  the  meanest  and  most  destitute  labourer  might,  by 
industry  and  frugality,  aspire  to  the  condition  of  a  small  farmer ; 
and  perseverance  in  the  same  path,  >vhich  enabled  him  to  save  the 
capital  required  for  the  occupation  of  a  small  fann,  put  it  in  hb 
power,  or  that  of  his  son,  to  remove  to  a  larger.  This  prospect, 
ivhich  animated  the  exertions — which  sweetened  the  toils,  and 
softened  the  privations — of  the  iigricullural  labourer  of  former 
times,  conferred  upon  the  whole  class  a  tone  of  energy  and  inaulj 
independence  which,  we  grieve  to  say,  a  different  system  has  all 
but  extinguished.  Deprived  of  every  hope  or  chance  of  eluding 
the  ti  ammels  of  their  present  coiulilion,  it  should  excite  no  sur- 
prise that  in  morals  and  industry  ihey  have  fallen  below  the  agri- 
cultural peasantry  of  the  preceding  centuries.  Let  it  once  more 
be  held  out  to  them  that  industry  and  frugality  lead  to  independ- 
ence, if  not  to  wealth,  and  we  have  no  fears  for  the  result. 

It  will  be  said  that,  in  ordiir  to  give  effect  to  such  a  scheme,  it 
is  indispensable  that  those  who  engnge  in  it  should  po^isess  at 
least  suflicient  capital  to  build  a  cottage  and  support  themselves 
until  the  produce  of  tlieir  respective  allotments  can  become  avail- 
able ;  and  that,  from  their  thriftless  and  improvident  habits,  the 
classes  for  whose  benefit  the  suggestion  is  principally  thrown  out, 
are  utterly  destitute  of  the  means  required  for  such  a  purpose, 
Itutwhat  sort  of  logic  is  it,  to  assume  that  because  the  labouring 
classes  of  this  country  efl'ect  no  savings  when  no  prospect  of 
layhig  out  savings  to  advantage  offers  itself,  the  same  would  be  the 
C4ise  under  more  encouraging  circumstances?  Holdout  to  the 
labourer  the  expectation  of  an  allotment  of  waste  land,  to  be 
granted  to  him  on  the  condition  of  paying  a  quit  rent  equal  to  its 
present  value,  and  we  feel  persuaded  such  a  blessed  hope  would 
engender  in  him  the  (iesin>  and  the  resolution  of  saving  capital 
adequate  to  render  his  allotment  available.  Instead  of  squander- 
ing, as  too  many  do  now,  fDr  want  of  an  object,  their  surplus 
earnings,  tliey  would  treasure  them  up  as  the  certain  foundation 
of  future  comfort  and  indepentlence.  Xo  one  who  has  lived 
among  country  people  can  be  ignorant  of  the  reverence  whidi  they 
attach  to  the  possession  of  *  a  Lit  of  the  land.'  \N'ords\vorth*a 
old  Cumberland  stuieavuin  says  to  his  son, 

'  I  liave  hetn  toiling  more  tliim  seventy  years, 
And  in  the  ojien  sun-shine  of  God's  love 
Have  we  all  lived  ;  yet  if  these  fields  of  ours 
Should  pass  into  u  stranger's  Imnd,  I  think 
That  I  could  not  lie  quiet  in  my  grave.' 

And 
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And  there  is  hardly  a  ditclicr,  who  wouhi  not  feel  a  new  heart 
stirring  under  his  ribs  if  he  were  told  that  by  toil  aad  sobriety  he 
might  pass  into  M^chaeCs  class  and  condition* 

The  capitalists  of  this  country,  to  whatever  class  they  may  bi?- 
long,  should  be  reminded  that  the  cultivation  of  our  wastes  and 
connnons  is  a  question  in  which  tlie  interests  of  each  individutd* 
among  tliem  are  directly  and  deeply  involved.  Manorial  and 
common  rights  have  hitherto  closed  these  wastes  against  industry. 
Hence  capital^  which  would  have  yielded  a  larger  profit  to  the 
owner,  if  laid  out  in  the  imprtnement  of  a  waste,  has  been  unna* 
turally  forced  into  conmierce  and  inanufacttire^.  By  tliis  menus 
a  double  injury  has  been  effected  ;  the  waste  has  remained  in  its 
unproductive  slate,  and  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  cap^inl 
of  the  country,  being  unnaturally  swelkid  by  an  accession  which, 
but  for  the  impcdhnents  to  which  we  have  alluded,  would  have 
fouufl  its  way  to  the  land,  must,  in  consequence,  yield  to  the 
capitalist  a  diminished  protit.  We  arc  constantly  ia  the  habit  of 
hearing  the  loudest  complaints  of  the  superabundance  of  capital, 
of  the  low  rale  of  interest  and  profits,  and  of  tlie  diflicuUy  of 
meeting  with  an  advantageous  investment  for  muney*  If  the  bar* 
riers  which  nowefl'ectually  prevent  the  capitalist  from  uudertal^ing 
thi*  improvement  of  our  wastes  were  removed,  wc  are  persuaileil 
tltat  this  ground  of  complaint  would  be  greatly  dtmitiisbed.  Con- 
veyed from  a  channel  in  which  it  now  overflows,  into  another  in 
wliicli  ills  wanted,  money  would  become  more  productive;  w^iiUt 
trade  and  manutactures  would  be  made  to  yield  a  larger  re- 
turn of  protit.  In  a  viord,  it  is  our  conviction  that  no  class 
of  persons  are  more  deeply,  more  vitally  interested  in  the  im- 
provement and  tillage  of  our  wastes,  than  the  mouied  and  com- 
mercial capitalists  of  the  empire.  By  opening  a  new  field — 
and  a  mo^t  extensile  field — for  spectdation,  it  would  produce  an 
advance  in  the  interest  of  money ;  increase  the  income  of  every 
man  who  possessed  a  )>ound,  which  he  might  embark  in  such  an 
enterprise,  or  lend  to  anotlier  person  for  sucli  a  purpose ;  relieve 
the  manufacturer  and  trader  from  tlie  injurious  competition  to 
which  an  excessive  supply  of  capital  now  exposes  them  *,  and  raise 
tip,  in  the  cultivators  of  waste  lauds^  a  new  race  of  customers  for 
the  commodities  which  either  of  llicse  parties  might  bring  to 
market. 

It  seems,  indeed,  difficult  to  account  for  tlie  singular  apathy 
ijvith  which  tlie  capitalists  of  this  country  look  upon  their  exclusion 
from  this  certain  source  of  increased  profits.  This  wc  are  inclined 
to  ascribe  mniidv  to  certain  whimsical  Uieories  which  have  recently 
obtained  currency,  among  us.  The  oracles  of  a  certain  sect  of 
economidts    look  with  horror  on  tlie  cultivation  of  an  English 

£  7  £  waste^ 
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M^n^tc,  be  its  iiattinil  capabilities  what  they  may.    The  land  Ma 
taken  into  cukivatioir  is  wilU  them  an  object  of  utter  loathing 
they  iiiainluia  that  whenever  an  cveut  so  cahiniitou;!  as  the  cul- 
tivation of  a   waste  takes  place,  it  inevitably  leads  to  a  rise  of 
prices ;    in   ollu-r   worcb,    that    the   increase  of  any  giveu  com- 
modity must  augment  its  exfhangeuble  value — that  the  in^ 
of  the  quantity  of  wheat  and   barley  grown  on   the  land 
country,    must    render  wheat    and  barley  dearer  in   the  m 
of   that  country.     Nay,  not  only  do    they  regard   the  exiL 
of  cultivation  over  our  wastes  and   commons  as  an   evil, — lliify 
go    still    further ;    they    represent    all    measures    which  tend  to 
withdraw  tlie   capital   already  expended  on   wastes   which  have 
Leen  recently  reclaimed- — on  *  the    land    last  taken  into   cultiva- 
tion'— as  a   public   benefit.      They   speak  and   write   of  throw- 
ing poor  lands  out  of  tillage,  not  as  a  misfortune  ta  be  depre- 
cated, but  as  a  national  good  to  be  ardently  desired.     That  these 
gentlemen  should  vent  absurdities  is  a  matter  which  may  not  ex- 
cite  much   surprise  ;  '  'tis  their  vocation  :' — that  those  who  have 
embarked  capital  in  tlie  im  prove  meat  of  new  land  should,  on  the 
*<  up  position  that  it  nuist  yield  an  inadequate  return,  be  anxJ 
witlidraw  it,  is  also  natural;  —  but  that  the  monied  and  con 
cial  classes  should  sMallow  such  nonsense — should  believe  that  i 
undertaking  which  transfers  a  given  quantity  of  capital  froui  co 
mcrcc  to  agriculture — must  injure  them,' — should  conceive  it  j 
43e  for  their  benelit  that  this  capital  should  be   taken   away  fn 
tillage,  and  thrown  back  again  into  the  mass  of  trading  and  man 

^'facturing  capital  (already,  as  they  themselves  allege,  too  large) 

^4hefe  are  circumstances  which,  we  own,  somewhat  surprise  us. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  thai  the  cultivation  of  our  wa 
1'  lauds   would  directly  tend  to  augment  the  wages,  and,    coo^ 
quently,  to  improve  the  condition  both  of  the  manufacturing 

^agricultural  labourers.  These  two  branches  of  our  national  iiP" 
d  us  try  now'  ovcrHow*  widi  hands,  because  the  territor}^  from  whiA_ 
an  ample  subsistence  might  be  raised  for  them,  is  narrowed 

^Jiemmed  in  by  artiticial  impediments.     Let  these  barriers    be 
moved  ;  let  the  money  of  the  capitalist,  together  with  the  labouxfl 

"to  whom  it  would  give  employment,  have  but  room  to  extend  of 

Mhe  wastes  and  counnons  of  the  empire  i^full   employment       _ 
good   wages   would    be    provided  for  a  large  population  on  the 
wastes  thus  brought  into  tillage  ;  and  the  removal  of  this  ^urpli 
from  the  districts  in  which  the  labouring  classes  are   now  said  I 
be   overabundant,  would   put  it  in   the  power  of  those   who 

^mained  in  their  old  situations  to  command  more  constant  empic 
ment  and  higher  wages. 

This  mo(le  of  dealing  with  the  waste  lands   of  the   emf 
would  not  only  obviate  the  necessity  of  an  application  to  par 
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ment  in  every  particular  instance,  but  prove  the  means  of  renjnv- 
ing  another  source  of  loss  and  d  tsap  point  men  t^  which  lm«  loo 
fieijucntly  attended  enclosures  made  under  the  present  system. 
Wherever  a  waste  is  attacked  under  the  powers  of  a  U>cal  act, 
however  infertile  some  parts  of  the  soil  may  appear,  still  the  whole 
must  be  divided  and  inclosed.  The  magnitude  of  the  entcr- 
priKC,  thus  undertaken  at  one  time^  has  in  mo^t  instances  beert 
found  to  enhance  the  wages  of  labour  in  a  particuhir  district 
much  above  a  reasonable  average  ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  it  has 
entailed  upon  their  proprietors  the  expense  of  inclosing  poor  soils, 
%vhich,  being  not  yet  sufticitnlly  prepared  by  Nature  for  llic  pur- 
poses of  lillag;e,  would  have  proved  quite  as  productive  m  an  open 
state,  ^^ature  no  more  intends  thut  cultivation  should  be  pu^lied 
at  once  over  the  whole  of  a  particular  district,  tiian  she  designs 
such  a  sudden  extension  of  it  over  the  whole  territory  of  a  nation. 
Ufv  order  is,  that  tillage  should  everywhere  extend  its  limits  by 
gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  steps;  and  whenever  this  order 
is  contravened,  the  consequrnces  are  diaappointinent  and  loss.  If 
the  waste  lands  of  each  manor  were  vested,  as  we  have  ventured* 
to  wnggesl,  in  a  corporate  body,  as  trustees,  to  manage  tliem  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  commoU'tcnants,  it  would  obviate^ 
the  necessity  of  inclosing  at  once  the  whole  of  each  waste :  the 
best  parts  of  it^ — that  is  to  say,  those  parts  in  which  the  amelic^ 
rati  tig  process  of  nature  has  made  the  greatest  progress — would 
foim  the  first  allotments  offered  for  sale:  the  quantity  beii>g 
limitLd  to  the  demands  of  each  district,  a  bttter  price  wouhl  be 
obtained  for  them ;  and,  what  is  of  much  more  impjrtanct^  in  a 
public  point  of  view,  the  allotments  thus  sold  would  be  reclaimed 
Upon  a  more  economical  and  efficient  system. 

There  is,  indeed,  too  much  reason  to  fear  that,  owing  to  the 
unskil fulness  of  ignorant,  or  the  cupidity  of  srlfish,  men,  many 
of  the  wastes  recently  inclosed  in  this  country  have  been,  at  least 
for  a  tinif,  rather  injured  than  improved  by  that  process.  In 
too  many  instances,  tluse  allotments  fell  into  the  hands  of  tenants 
too  short-sighted  to  perceive  their  true  interests,  and  loo  un- 
akdful  tf>  pursue  them  properly  ;  or  of  others,  holding  uniler 
leases  having  only  a  brief  term  lo  ftui.  In  either  case,  the  result 
has  [iroved  equally  injutious  to  thi:  landowner  and  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  impatience  of  an  ignorant  or  scltinh  occupier,  eager 
for  innn(  diatc  profit,  led  to  a  system  of  incessant  cropping,  that 
evhausttd  the  vii^in  mould  which  nature  had  gradually  formed, 
and  delii-ered  over  into  the  hands  of  man,  as  a  basis  on  which  a 
provident  systtrm  of  tillage  might  have  reared  and  establiiilied 
jiermaneiit  feitilily.  The  prodij*ulily  or  stupidity  of  nuin  has  thus 
wa*>(ed,  in  die  course  of  a  few  years,  a  Ireiisure  which  nature  had, 
during  the  revolution  of  ages,  been  accumulating  for  \m  benefit ; 
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and  to  punish  this  improvident  misconduct^  she  has  reduced  these 
districts  to  a  state  of  barrenness  proportioned  to  the  severity  of 
the  system  by  Nvhicli  they  have  been  exhausted.     This,  we   are 
persuaded,  is   the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  cause  of  the  disap- 
pointment which  has,  in  some  instances,  attended  tlie  iuclosure 
of  commons.     The  temptation  of  live  or  six  crops,  obtained  at 
little  or  no  expense,  from  a  virgin  soil,  proved  too  strong  for   the 
self-denial  or  the  discretion  of  the  cultivator :  he  scourged   the 
land  until  he  succeeded  in  completely  exhausting  its  powers;  and, 
with  sinp;ul:ir  ingratitude  and  inconsistency,  he  now  turns  round 
upon  Nature,  pours  forth  lamentations  over  the  barrenness  oF  the 
soil,  and — an*;[ry  that  he  cannot  ^  have  the  cake  which  he  has 
eaten* — exclaims  against  all  attempts  to  reclaim  and  improve  >Vaste 
lands.     Had  thei^e  people  acted  upon  the  rational  principles  which 
experience  points  out ;  had  they  kept  their  land   clean ;  adopted 
an  ameliorating  system  of  tillage,  and  made  a  green  crop  succeed 
a  white  one — no  intelligent  person  will  for  a  moment  doubt,  that 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  *  the  land  last  taken  into  cultiva- 
tion * — of  the  *  poor  soils  '  which  the  economists  tell  us  have  been 
prematurely  and,  of  course,  injuriously  forced  into  tillage, — ^would 
ha\e  now  exhibited  a  very  different  appearance. 

The  Economists  of  the  cockney  school  seem  to  conceive  of  all 
land  tit  for  tillage,  as  if  it  were  turned  out  of  the  hands  of  Nature 
regulaily  divided  into  what  Mr.  Hunt,  the  Cockney  poet,  calls 
*farmy  iields*;  according  to  them,  its  productive  powers  were 
originally  just  as  great  as  they  are  now  after  the  revolution  of  a 
score  of  laborious  ages.  Tliat  all  the  operations  of  Nature  have 
small  beginnings  ;  that  she  pushes  her  work  forward  by  steps  which 
are  certain,  although  slow  ;  that  she  is  incessantly  engaged  in 
creating  soil  where  none  previously  existed,  and  in  improving  the 
quality  of  that  which  she  has  already  formed — these  are  philoso- 
]>hical  truths  which  ne\er  enter  into  their  calculations. 

Nothing  can  be;  more  truly  beautiful  in  itself,  or  more  deeply 
interesting  to  a  retle<rting  mind,  than  the  process  by  which  Na- 
ture constantly  produces  an  accession  of  soil,  ^nd  an  accumu- 
lation of  vegetable  matter  to  render  it  fertile.  The  process  is 
varied  so  as  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  district  present;  but  although 
the  means  employed  are  infinitely  various,  the  iinal  result  is  always 
the  same.  \\  hen  the  surface  of  a  rock,  for  instance,  becomes  iirst 
exposi^d  to  the  aimosplu-re,  it  is  at  once  attacked  by  agents  which 
operate  mechanically  and  chemically.  Light  calls  into  activity  the 
latent  heat ;  the  pores  become,  by  that  means,  sufficiently  enlarged 
to  admit  particles  of  moisture,  which  gradually  abrade  tlic  surface 
and  produce  inequalities;  upon  these  inequalities  the  seeds  of 
lichens  are  deposited  by  the  atmosphere;  these  forerunners  of 

vegetation 
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veg;erntion  tuke  rmit,  and  ihe  fibres  by  %vhit  h  some  sorts  of  lliese 
dhninutrve  plants  adhere  to  ihe  rock,  concoct  a  vegelable  acid 
peculmrly  adapted  to  corrode  the  stibsttuice  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact,  and  increase  the  iiietjnatities  which  heat  and  moislure 
had  uJifiidy  formed,  'rhese  diminutive  phints  decay  and  perish : 
whrn  dtcompostni  they  form  a  vegetable  bed  suited  to  the  pro- 
dnt  tJon  of  larger  plants  ;  or  when  the  surface  of  the  rock  happens 
to  present  clefts,  or  natural  crevices,  they  fall  into  them  ;  and 
there  niinghDg  with  fine  particlf s  of  sand,  conveyed  thilhcr  by  the 
atmogplicrey  or  crumbled  by  the  action  of  the  air  from  llic  inter- 
iial  surfaces  of  the  crevices  lliemsflve*t,  they  foim  fertile  mould, 
Kalure,  having  advanced  dms  far  in  her  prepuiations,  makes  auo- 
rher  forward  sttp.  She  sows  the  jsoil  whirli  has  been  created  bj 
the  <ltcompo*»ition  of  ve^etal)le  nmtter,  with  Mjnie  oi  the  more  per*- 
feet  }daiits,  which  it  has  now  become  capable  of  nnstaiuiug.  These 
continue  to  be  pnnluced  and  decomposed  nnttl  a  soil  has  beeu 
prepared  of  sufficient  depUi  and  richness  to  bear  plants  of  stiU 
higher  quality  and  larger  dimensions.  The  process  of  Nature  aC'* 
rpiires  accelerated  force  as  it  advances  towards  its  consummation. 
\\  hen  a  sufticient  deplli  of  !?oil  has  been  formed  to  produce  ferns, 
for  instance,  these  annually  decay  and  die;  their  decomposed  ma^ 
teriak  gradually  form  little  conical  heaps  of  vegetable  mould  round 
the  sjM>t  on  which  each  [dant  grew.  \\  hen  this  has  gone  on  for  a 
period  of  sufficient  lengUi  to  spread  Uiese  cones  o^er  a  given  sur- 
face, nature  takes  another  stride  :  she  sows  fur^e,  tliorns,  and  briars, 
which  thrive  luxuriantly,  and  by  armually  shedding  their  leaves 
contiibiile,  in  the  end,  to  add  greatly  to  both  tire  depth  and  fertility 
of  the  mould*  This  species  constitutes,  in  truth ^  the  means  which 
nature  principally  uses  in  preparing  a  bed  for  the  growth  of  tlie 
mote  valuable  trees*  It  is  well  known  tliat  these  are  the  plants 
which  make  their  first  apjiearance  in  falhjws,  or  in  %^oods  Mhich 
have  been  recently  cut  do\>  n.  Into  the  centre  of  a  tuft  of  bramble^ 
is  accidentally  carried  the  seed  of  the  majestic  oak  ;  meeting  with 
a  congenial  soil,  it  soon  vegetates:  it  is  carefully  and  efiectually 
cherished  and  protected  by  its  prickly  defence,  against  all  injurios 
from  the  bile  of  tire  animals  which  roam  over  the  waste.  'Dm 
larger  trees  havli  !<  il  a  height  and  size  which  render  shelter 

nnnecessarv*,  di^  k  early  nurses  and  protectors,  by  robbing 

them  of  the  light  aiid  air  indispensable  for  their  well  being.  The 
thorny  plants  then  retire  to  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  where^  in 
tlie  injoyment  of  an  abundant  supply  of  light  and  sun,  tliey  con- 
tinue gradually  to  extend  the  empire  of  their  superiors,  and  make 
encroachments  upon  the  plain,  until  tlie  \\ hole  district  becomes  at 
length  covered  with  magnificent  trees.  'I'he  rooU  of  tlie  larger 
Jttcb  penetrate  the  soil  in  all  dijcctions:  they  even  find  their  wny 

into 
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into  llie  crevices  of  the  rocks,  filled,  as  these  are  already,  by  de- 
composed vegetable  matter:  here  they  swell  and  contract,  qs  the 
heat  and  moisture  increase  or  diminish.  They  act  like  true  levers, 
until  they  gradually  pulverize  the  earthy  materials  which  they  have 
been  able  to  penetrate.  While  the  roots  are  thus  busy  under 
ground,  boring,  undermining,  cleaving,  and  crumbling  every  thing 
that  impedes  tlieir  progress,  the  branches  and  leaves  are  equally 
indefatigable  overhead.  They  arrest  the  volatile  particles  of 
vegetable  food  which  float  in  the  atmosphere.  Thus  fed  and  sus- 
tained, each  tree  not  only  increases  annually  in  size,  but  pro- 
duces and  deposits  a  crop  of  fruit  and  leaves.  The  fruit  becomes 
the  food  of  animals,  or  is  carried  into  a  spot  where  it  can  pro- 
duce a  new  plant :  the  leaves  fall  around  the  tree,  where  they  be- 
come gradually  decomposed,  and,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  make  a 
vast  addition  to  the  depth  of  the  vegetable  mould ;  and  whilst  the 
decomposition  of  vegetables  makes  a  gradual  addition  to  the  depth 
of  the  cultivable  soil,  another  cause,  equally  constant  in  operation, 
contributes  to  increase  its  fertility — the  produce  of  the  minutest 
plants  serves  to  subsist  myriads  of  insects ;  after  a  brief  existence, 
these  perish  and  decay  :  their  decomposed  particles  greatly  fertilize 
tlie  vegetable  matter  with  which  they  happen  to  mingle.  The 
period  at  length  arrives  when  the  timber  having  reached  its  highest 
measure  of  growth  and  perfection,  may  be  cut  down,  in  order  tiiat 
the  husbandman  may  enter  upon  the  inheritance  prepared  for  him 
by  the  hand  of  the  all-wise  and  all-beneficent  Author  of  his  exist- 
ence. Such  is  the  system,  which  they  that  have  eyes  to  see  may 
sec.  Plants  which  appear  worthless  in  themselves, — those  Uchens, 
mosses,  heaths,  ferns,  furze,  briars,  and  brooms,  in  which  ccono~ 
misisy  forsooth  !  perceive  only  the  symbols  of  eternal  barrenness, 
—are  so  many  instruments  employed  by  perfect  Wisdom  in  ferti- 
lizing new  districts  for  the  occupation  of  future  generations  of 
mankind : 

*  Tlie  course  of  Nature  is  the  art  of  God.' 

The  wastes  of  this  country,  as  they  have  been  managed  for 
ages,  have  been  partly  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Nature  without 
having  been  wholly  taken  into  the  hands  of  man.  The  constant 
depasturing  of  cattle  on  wastes  and  comnu)ns  counteracts  the 
means  which  Nature  makes  use  of  in  producing  fertility,  and,  in 
consequence,  grrally  retards  the  period  when  the  soil  becomes  suf- 
cientK  deep  for  agricultural  purposes.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
heathy  ^va^le  in  England,  which  would  not  become  a  forest,  were 
the  conmioncrs  restrained  from  setting  their  flocks  upon  it. 

Jt  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  *:rowth  of  thnber  for  naval 
purposes  is  an  object  of  \ital  importance  to  the  nation  ;  and  great 
exertions  have  been  already  made,  and  still  continue  to  be  made, 
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m  rr|i1anting  parts  of  the  royal  fofcsls,  where  the  timber  liail  been 
rut  down,  or  fallen  into  decay.  However  praiseworlhy  the  object 
of  llit'se  exertions,  we  entertuiu  some  doubt  whether  ihey  are 
conducted  on  right  principles;  we  are  hiclined  to  dUi^pect  that 
replanting  oak  trees  where  oaks  have  grown  before,  is  as  great  a 
bUinder  in  forest  economy  as  sowing  wheal  iinmecUately  after 
wheat  wouhl  be  considered  in  rural  management.  It  ii  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  wherever  trees  of  any  pailicnlar  specie*  have 
talicii  into  decay,  udier  trees  of  the  same  Sjjccies  will  not  natu- 
rally thrive  :  for  instance,  when  a  forest  of  fn^  fiills  naturally  into 
decay,  it  is  never  found  to  be  succeeded  by  another  crop  of  (irs, 
but  by  birch,  oaks,  or  other  species  congenial  to  the  soil  which 
the  fir-wood  had  fornietl.  We  are  tempted,  then,  to  recommend 
the  Commissioners  of  Woodii  ami  Forests  to  reconsider  the  system 
upon  which  llicy  now  prcK-eed — to  regard  the  ancient  fore^itsof  the 
crown  in  which  timber  has  not  only  come  to  |>erfection  but  falltfn 
to  decay,  as  so  much  land  prepared  by  the  hand  of  Nature  for  the 
purpase^ — not  of  being  replanted— but  ploughed.  It  would,  we 
think,  be  desirable  to  sell  every  part  of  these  forests  tiot  ah  early 
covered  with  tluiving  plantations,  and  to  vest  the  proceeds  iti  the 
purchase  of  other  wastes,  which  would  answer  even  belter  for  the 
growth  of  timber.  The  crown  lands  and  forests  might  thus  be 
made  the  base  from  which  cultivation  might  br  extended  over 
extensive  districts  ;  and  tlie  oftice  of  \V  oods  and  Fori*sts  Inke  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  important  branches  of  admi- 
nistration. V\'e  cannot  see  any  valid  objection  to  conferring 
upon  these  comnu*^^iouers  the  power  of  purchasing  wastes  or 
commons  for  tlie  purpose  either  of  being  planted  or  of  being 
allotted  and  sold  for  tillage. 

The  vast  plantations  which,  witliin  the  last  fifty  y^'ars,  have  been 
spread  over  the  heaths  of  various  districts  of  this  country,  arc 
to  he  considered  not  only  as  the  sources  of  enormous  future  prortt 
to  their  owners,  but  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  public. 
In  them  we  behold  the  most  efticient  means  which  could  have 
been  adopted  imvavds  covering  these  barren  tracts  with  a  depth 
of  soil  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry.  Many  of  lhe«c 
trees,  and  more  especially  the  larch,  arc  knoMU  to  destroy  the 
heatli,  and  to  afford  a  i^hcller  highly  favourable  to  the  growtli  fif 
nutricious  grasses.  Thuis,  even  without  including  the  timber  m 
the  estimate,  the  land  on  many  great  rslalcs  has  already  been,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  doubled  in  value  ; — and  all  this  if*  knowit 
to  few  men  more  thoroughly  than  to  Lord  Lcjwthcr.  W  hy  not 
follow  out  the  same  system  on  the  domains  of  thr  crown  ? 

Here,  again,  we  say,  it  is  at  leaist  worth  a  trinl.  Hut,  inrfet^df 
the  subject  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  dismissed  with  thi§ 
iucidental  notice  ;  and  we  shall,  ere  long,  recur  to  it. 
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WE  notice  this  play  because  it  is  equally  remarkable  for  oil- 
ginality  of  conception  and  sobriety  of  execution. 

Those  ages,  to  recount  the  revolutions  of  ^vhich,  accordiDg  to 
Milton,  '  it  is  not  more  >vorth,  than  to  chronicle  the  wars  of  kites 
and  crows,  flocking  and  lighting  in  the  air,'  are  rich  in  materials 
for  poetry  and  romance,  and  more  especially  for  the  drama.  They 
abound  iu  striking  examples  of  virtue  as  well  as  of  enormous 
wickedness — in  great  and  sudden  reverses  of  fortune — and  in  cii^ 
cunistances  well  fitted  to  excite  an  intense  interest  for  the  fate  of 
individuals,  which  can  rarely  be  partaken  when  the  wider  scene 
opens,  and  attention  is  less  fixed  upon  the  personages  who  pass 
like  shadows  over  the  stage,  than  upon  general  concerns  and  the 
great  course  of  events.  When  we  come  to  times  of  political 
history,  the  heroic  character  disap|)ears,  happily  for  mankind,-— 
the  splendid  virtues  which  are  called  forth  in  turbulent  ages,  and 
which  command  the  admiration  of  posterity,  being  dearly  piud 
for  by  the  generations  which  witness  their  display.  To  a  certain 
degree  it  may  be  true,  that  in  this  change  of  scx^ety  one  class  of 
crimes  has  given  place  to  another.  It  is  nevertheless  an  improve- 
ment in  our  condition  to  live  under  the  star  of  Plutus  (if  he  has 
one)  rather  than  that  of  Mars — to  be  born  in  the  bank-paper  age 
instead  of  the  iron  one — to  pay  taxes  rather  than  black  mail— to 
have  our  pockets  picked  rather  than  our  throats  cut — and  to 
endure  lengthy  speeches  upon  Catholic  emancipation  rather  than 
be  massacred  like  the  Albigenses,  hunted  down  like  the  Vaudois, 
or  burnt  alive  for  the  good  of  our  neighbours'  souls,  like  those 
niartvrs  who  purchased  for  us  our  inheritance  of  religious  liberty. 

The  dramatists  of  our  silver  age  (for  so  that  of  Lee  may  be 
called,  rather  iu  reference  to  the  leaden  one  that  followed  than  to 
the  golden  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James)  went  more  frequently  to 
romance  than  to  history  for  their  subjects.  Calprenade,  Mademoi- 
selle Scudery,  and  her  brother,  were  to  ihcm  what  Sir  Walter  Scott 
is  to  the  play-wrights  and  melodrama-mongers  of  this  generation. 
They  were  thus  saved  the  trouble  of  invention,  and  no  skill  was 
required  for  insinuating  the  plot  into  an  audience,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  might  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  names  and 
circumstances  of  the  story,  lliey  followed  in  this  tlie  Uoratian 
pnjct'pt,  not  in  deference  to  Horace,  but  because  it  was  the 
easiest  course  for  incapacity  and  ignorance.  Had  they  been  better 
read,  they  would  have  known  that  history  is  richer  tlian  romance 
in  events  and  characters  suited  for  dramatic  representation,  and 
they  would  have  been  less  in  danger  of  falling  into  extravagance 
and  bombast,  either  of  action  or  sentiment,  into  both  which  they 
were  misled  by  tlieir  models. 

Tha 


T!ie  author  of  Isaac  Comiienus  has  taken  the  groundwork  of 
hb  play  fioiii  an  age  fertiltf  iti  drunialic  events,  and  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  cast  of  lhou4*Ut  and  feeling  \^hich  may  be  «uppoaed 
to  characterise  bim,  if  the  chamcter  of  an  antiior  may  be  estimated 
from  liii  writings.  This,  Mr.  iVIsraeli  ha»j  tuld  uh,  in  his  agree- 
able book  upon  the  literar)  character^  is  but  a  deceitful  kbid  of 
phvfiiagnoniy  \  but  the  deception  can  only  be  as  to  the  prtntiples 
and  morals  of  the  writer,  not  as  to  the  degree  and  oriler  of  bis 
intellectual  powers.  A  profligate  may  write  hy[>ocrilically ;  a 
sensualist  may  afft et  the  reflnements  of  sensibility  ;  and  one  who 
li\e.>«  only  for  bim^elf  may  expatiate  upou  his  feebngs  for  others, 
and  obtain  credit  for  the  nio?*t  enlarged  benevolence.  In  such 
cases,  he  who  wields  llic  pen  may  set  down  what  he  pleases  to 
his  own  credit,  and  iui[)(>se  upon  otliers  ;  but  with  regard  to  his 
intellectual  powers,  except,  indeed,  in  tlie  circles  of  the  dupes 
and  the  dunces,  (alas,  they  are  large  e.\ception8 ! )  be  can  impose 
only  ujKm  himself — the  power  of  his  understanding  and  the  com- 
plexion of  his  mind  will  be  made  apparent  to  all  who  are  capa- 
ble of  estimating  them. 

The  play  before  us  is  of  a  meditative  and  somewhat  melancholy 
cast.  The  latter  ages  of  Byzantine  history  aic  best  regarded 
w  hen  they  are  contemplated  iu  such  a  frame  of  mind ; — ^for 
although  revolutions  have  not  been  more  frequent  anywhere  than 
in  the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire,  nor  more  barbarous  among 
the  most  barbarous  people,  there  were  at  Coiwlantinople  the 
rcntEina  of  literature  and  philosophy  as  well  as  oi^  imperial  great- 
ness ;  and  these  were  not  pri*ser>ed  in  conventii  alone,  as  in  Western 
Christendom,  but  they  were  to  be  found  in  high  places  and  in 
public  life^  in  cam]3ti  and  in  courts.  The  Cireek  mind  a^  well 
as  the  Greek  language  bad  triumphed  over  the  Honiau ;  and,  us 
in  elder  Greece,  the  better  parts  of  tlie  national  character  long 
iiur\ived  tlie  loss  of  the  empire,  though  lingering  in  a  slow  and 
continual  decay.  Men  were  found  therr,  till  the  last  of  the  Con- 
stantines,  capable  of  reflecting  with  grief  and  self-humiliation  upon 
the  decline  of  their  country,  and  the  public  and  private  corrup- 
tion which  accelerated  its  dow nfall ; — a  corruption  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  and  in  which  they  ihomaetvea  had  largely  and 
consciously  partaken. 

Subjects  of  busier  interest  tlian  the  accession  of  Alexius  Com- 
nenus  to  the  empire  might  have  l>ern  found  in  any  portion  of  this 
history.  If  we  go  back  no  fartlier  tlian  to  the  strange  advenlurea 
of  Zoe  and  Theodoru^  and  tlie  theatrical  vjcis'^itndes  which  befel 
dieir  successors,  they  occur  iu  abundance  within  the  short  in- 
terval of  thirty  years.  The  elevatiou  of  die  first  Comnenus  to 
the  tlirone — bi^  abdication ;  the  character  of  Coustatitine  Ducas  ; 
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the  schemes,  matrimonial  and  political,  of  Eudoxia ;  the  tragedy 
of  Romaims  Diogenes;  the  rechision  of  Michael  Ducas;  the 
mixture  of  amorous  intrigues  with  ambition  and  conspiracies; 
the  influence  of  women  upon  political  affairs ;  the  literary  habits 
of  those  who  were  impHcated  in  such  courses,  and  the  anxiety 
which  they  felt  for  standing  well  in  the  opinion  of  posterity,  even 
while  conscious  of  their  own  ill  deserts, — might  seem  rather 
creations  of  fiction  than  matters  of  history,  so  rapid  and  various 
are  the  events — so  strongly  marked  and  so  romantic  die  characters 
which  figure  in  them.  An  instance  of  moral  dignity  has  ap- 
peared to  the  present  author  more  impressive,  and  more  capable 
of  dramatic  interest,  than  any  of  these  previous  transactions. 
AN'hcii  the  Comneiii  succeeded  in  dethroning  Nicephorus  Botoni- 
ates,  Isaac  waived  his  pretensions  to  the  empire  in  favour  of  his 
younger  brother,  Alexius.  This  fact  is  the  foundation  of  the  play 
— the  character  of  the  princi[)al  personage  is  inferred  from  it,  and 
represented  as  corresponding  to  it  in  all  respects,  and  the  otiier 
circumstances  of  the  drama  are  either  adapted  to  this  conception 
or  imagined  to  accord  with  it. 

Even  Anna  Comnena  has  not  represented  her  fatlier  Alexius 
more  favourably  than  he  is  pourtrayed  in  this  tragedy.     The  two 
Lrothei^  are  models  of  fraternal  affection  ;    dieir  sister,  Eudocia, 
a  woman  of  linn  and  lofty  character,  worthy  of  her  race  ;  Anna^ 
their  cousin,  a  gentle  creature  devoted  with  her  whole  heart  to 
Isaac,  who,  not  having  a  whole  heart  with  which  to  requite  her, 
designs  her  and  the  empire,  if  tiieir  designs  should  prove  success- 
ful, for  his  brother,     ^leantime,  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  Nice- 
phorus,  endeavours  to  win  his  love,  by  revealing  to  him  her  father's 
machinations  ;  but  he,  wlumi  the  knowledge  of  those  machinations 
has  already  detcrminrd  to  the  decided  course  which  he  is  taking, 
parries  her  advances  with  mortifying  serenity.     She  says  to  him, 
'  You  sliall  partake  my  counsels,  and  I  yours, 
And  we  will  >liare  the  issue. 
Comncnus.  Tliat  can  we  never. 

Nature  has  set  njuutour  destinies, 
And  each  must  follow  out  the  course  assigned  ; 
I  iiiindt'iil  of  this  token  of  good-will, 
Nor  you  rei^anllrss  of  your  household  ties. 
ThiOflorcL  W'liat  is  this  talk  of  nature  ?     Hear  my  creed. 

The  stronp:est  ties  have  Nature's  strongest  sanction  ; 
And  if  the  ties  of  hlood  he  not  the  strongest, 
Nature  doth  ahrogate  and  make  them  void. 
Com ji*  mis.  AN'here  these  are  not  the  strongest  all  are  frail.' — p.  17. 
The  moral,   meditative   character  of  Isaac  Comnenus  is  well 
Itrought  forth  in  the  iir»t  interview  with  his  brother,  after  a  long 
reparation ;  dieir  meeting  is  ou  die  shore  of  the  Propontic : — 

*  Alexius* 
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'  Alejcius,  But  for  that  hair  ihnt's  twsterl  \it  the  grain, 
I  ha  J  not  l<iio\vn  thee, 

ComnentiS,  Youth,  Alexius, 

Knows  nought  of  changes ;  a^e  hath  traced  them  oft, 
Expects,  and  can  interpret  them.     Thou  too 
Hust  sonievvliat  aUer'd,hut  the  few  years  mure 
Of  time  M  hich  1  have  travell'd  through  have  taught 
The  art  to  know  what  has  heen  from  Avhat  is, 
What's  like  to  he  from  both:  change  isyouth^s  wonder  ; 
I  !jave  seen  great  things  alter,  precious  things, 
Boys  become  men,  men  monarchs,  women  fiends. 
And  girls  too  like  them. 

Alexius,  There  is  nought  thou'st  seen 

More  alter'd  than  art  thou. 
I  speak  not  of  thy  change  of  outward  favour, 
But  thou  art  changed  in  heart. 
tnenvs.  Ay,  hearts  change  too: 

Mine  lias  grown  wondrous  sprightly. 
IfjiUJ,  Ha^t  thou  forgotten  how  it  was  ihy  wont 

To  muse  the  hours  away  along  this  shore — 
These  very  rippled  sands  ? 

Comncnus,  The  sands  are  here. 

But  not  the  foot -prints.     Would'st  thou  trace  them  now? 
A  thousand  tides  and  storms  have  dash*d  them  out. 
Winds  brushed  them,  and  waves  worn  them;  and  oer  all 
The  hea\7  foot  of  Time,  who  plods  the  shore, 
Replenisliing  his  « and -glass,  trodden  down 
Their  vestiges  and  mine.     Look,  here*s  a  rock — 
His  seat  or  ere  he  pu$h*d  it  from  the  cliflT, 
And  which  shall  now  he  ours;  a  goodly  seat; 
He's  worn  it  smooth,  smooth  as  a  woman's  cheek 
Which  he  has  not  worn. 

Alexius.  That  is  smoother  far. 

Comneiius*  Ere  taught  to  dimple  into  lies.     Come,  sit, 

Ak\rius.  What  is  this  carded  upon  the  rock? 

Comnentis,  1  know  not : 

But  Time  has  ta'en  it  for  a  poet'a  tcrawl ; 
He*8  razed  it,  razed  it. 

Alexins*  No,  not  quite  ;  look  here. 

I  take  it  for  a  lover's* 

Camnetms.  What  I  there's  some  talk 

Of  balmy  breath,  and  hearts  ^jierced  through  and  through 

M'ith  eyes*  miraculous  brightness — vows  ne*er  broken, 

Until  the  church  hath  sealed  them— charms  loved  madly, 

Until  it  be  a  sin  to  love  them  not — 

And  kisses  ever  sweet  till  they  be  innocent 

But  that  your  lover's  not  put  down? 

Alexius*  No,  none  of  it. 

There  arc  but  two  words.  Commnui, 
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Comncnvs.  Tliat's  succinct ;  what  are  they? 

Alexius.  "  Alas,  Irene!'' ^AVhy,  thy  looks  are  now 

Such  as  I  have  heheld  them  heretofore, 

Only  more  ghastly — Isaac,  what  disturbs  thee  ? 

Commnvs.  Now  this  I  hate,  to  stand  and  be  deciphered, 
Pored  on  and  puzzled  through, 
Like  riddles  that  are  read  o*  winter's  nights, 
When  maids  and  boys  have  nought  to  prate  on  else. 
Alexius,  forgive  me.     Leave  me  now. 
There's  occupation  for  us  Iwth  abroad. 

Alexius.  Oh  no,  not  now— I  will  not  leave  thee  now; 
A  seven  years'  history  is  untold  between  us, 

Conuuni.'s,  All  too  heroic  to  be  told  in  prose  ! 

Go  put  it  down  in  four-and-twenty  books, 
'(.'lcj)ed  ''The  Comncniad,"  to  be  read  at  leisure  ; — 
We'll  hiivc  no  more  of  tliis  ;  my  childhood's  past, 
And  I  would  not  recall  it. 

Ak'xivs.  Not  recall  it ! 

Canst  thou  stand  here  and  say  so  ?     Canst  thou  look 
On  this  suft-rolling,  deep-cinbaycd  sea. 
With  yon  blue  beautiful  ridge  half  compassed  round. 
Hear  the  low  plash  of  wave  o'crwhelming  wave, 
The  lo\'ing  lullaby  of  thy  mother  Ocean, 
(W'e,  like  the  Cretan,  are  not  sons  of  earth,) 
See  the  rocks  stand  like  Nature's  niins  round, 
For  man's  were  never  so  majcstical, 
The  boundary  forts  of  earth  and  ocean's  empire, 
TJie  deep-scarr'd  veterans  of  their  countless  wars, 
Thy  native,  and  thy  father's  native  shores- 
Are  they  not  lovely  ? 

Commnus.  It  is  not  the  eye 

To  which  these  things  seem  lovely,  but  the  mind, 
Which  makes,  unmakes,  remodels,  or  rejects  them. 

Ahxivs.  And  which  doth  thy  mind  ? 

ComnaiifS.  It  hath  done  them  all, 

Alexius,  I  remember  when  in  Persia, 

I  oft  would  watch  the  sun  go  down  ;  and  there 

He  sets  wiih  such  refulgency  of  red. 

That  the  whole  East,  with  the  reflected  glow. 

Is  c  rim  son 'd,  as  it  may  be  here  at  dawn. 

I  would  the  youth  of  man  did  so  decline ; 

But  that  still  darkeneth  to  the  cloudy  close.' — p.  91 — 96. 

There  is  an  aflcr-scciic,  in  which  Coninenus  soliloquizes  over 
the  grave  of  his  liist  love.  Whether  it  be  well  timed  and  placed 
may  be  questionable,  but  greater  unfitness  might  be  excused  for 
the  sake  of  such  poelr}*  as  follows : — 

«  Oh  Christ ! 
How  that  which  was  the  lifc*8  life  of  our  beinflr 

Can 
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Cbn  pas?  away,  and  we  recall  k  thus ! 

Il^ne  !  if  there *s  aught  of  thee  that  lives, 

Thou  hast  beholden  me  a  suffering  man  ; 

Thou*st  seen  the  mind^ — its  nati^  strength  how  rack'd. 

Thou  see'st  the  hodily  frame  how  sorely  shaken. 

And  thou  wilt  judge  me»  not  as  they  do  who  live, 

But  gently  as  thou  didst  judge  all  the  worlds 

When  it  was  thy  world. 

On  many  a  battle's  eve,  in  many  climes, 

By  the  ice-cavern'd  course  of  black  Araxes, 

By  Jster's  stream,  and  Halys,  and  Euplirates, 

By  Antioch's  wails,  and  Palestine's  sea- shore, 

I  have  addressed  wild  prayers  unto  thy  spirit. 

And  with  a  mind  against  its  natural  bent 

Tortured  to  strong  devotion,  have  besouglit 

That  thou  would'st  meet  me  then,  or^  that  denied, 

That  I  might  seek  thy  worhl  ui)on  tlie  morrow. 

And  then  it  would  have  seem'd  a  thing  most  sweety 

Tliough  awful,  to  behold  thy  bodiless  spirit. 

But  now — ^and  whether  from  the  body's  tcnl, 

I  know  not  if  it  be,  or  fever'd  blood, 

Or  wakefulness,  or  from  the  mind*s  worn  weakness — 

It  were  a  very  terror  to  the  flesh 

To  look  on  such  a  phantom : — it  is  strange 

That  what  we  so  grieved  to  lose  we  fear  to  find 

In  any  shape, — strange  that  the  form  so  sweet, 

So  gentle  and  belovcfl,  1  saw  laid  here. 

Now  new -arisen  would  make  my  blood  run  cold ! 

Up,  moon  !  for  I  am  fearful  of  the  darkness, 

And  1  do  hear  a  voice  that  cries  aloud — 

Home, home,  Comnenus  V — ^p.  111 — 1 13. 

Tlie  play  is  full  of  aclion — the  incidents  are  well  managed — and 
Suspense  is  successfully  kept  up  till  the  very  point  of  the  catas- 
trophe. All  has  succeeded  with  the  Cumneni.  lisuac  transfers  tlic 
crown  to  Alexius,  and  consents,  less  gracefully  than  she  deserves, 
to  requite  the  constancy  of  Anna  by  taking  her  to  wife,  when 
Theodora  revenges  her  father  and  herself  by  stabbing  him. 

The  more  passionate  or  thoughtful  parts  are  occasionally  re- 
lieved by  lower  dialogues,  iu  llie  uiunner  of  the  old  Euglbtlt 
drama.  The  worst  specimen  of  tliis  is  Uic  scene  in  wltich  aa 
exorcist  is  one  of  the  intcrltxutors ;  the  tno?»t  pleasing  occurs  be- 
tween Alexius  and  one  of  bis  brotlicr's  seutincU,  to  wliom  his  per- 
son is  unknown : — 

*  SentineL  Tis  a  miracle  how  sense  will  grow  upon  fter  he 

has  mounted  guard  a  few  years.    Thou  would 'st  not  b»  many 

thoughts  come  and  ^o  in  a  wise  man's  head  as  he  walks  hid  four  hourt 
backwards  and  fow^rds  upon  an  outpost. 
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Alexius,  How  long  has  tliou  l>een  walking  here  ? 

Sentinel,  The  matter  of  an  hour. 

Alexius.  And  what  thoughts  have  come  and  gone  in  thy  head  ? 

Sentijiel,  The  matter  of  four. 

Alexius.  What  was  thy  first  tliought  ? 

Sentinel.  I  bethought  me  that  the  wind  was  easterly,  and  one  ought 
to  hear  the  waves  break  upon  the  Symplegades. 

Alexius.  What  was  thy  second  thouglit  ? 

Sentinel.  I  thought  when  the  moon  rose  I  should  see  the  tops  of 
the  fig-trees  at  GalatJl ;  that's  my  birthplace. 

Alexius.  And  thy  third  ? 

Sentinel,  I  thought  if  I  was  to  fall  to-morrow,  I  could  like  it  were 
therealx)uts. 

Alexius.  Thy  fourth  ? 

Setitinel.  I  thought  when  Count  Isaac  was  emperor,  he  would  be  for 
recasting  the  army ;  and  I  shall  tell  him  I  was  getting  old  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  could  like  to  be  one  of  the  immortals. 

Alexius.  That  I'll  be  bound  for  him  thou  shalt.' — p.  103 — 105. 

Throughout  tiie  play  the  author  has  succeeded  better  in  the 
delineations  of  his  elect  than  of  his  reprobates.  There  is  some 
supererogatory  wickedness  in  the  priests,  especially  in  the 
patriarch;  and  tlie  suspicious  fearfulness  of  tlie  emperor  is,  in 
some  parts,  overcliargcd : — with  these  exceptions,  tlie  characters 
are  as  finely  delineated  as  they  are  distinctly  imagined.  The 
diction  is  always  good,  neither  spangled  with  aflectations  nor 
distorted  by  the  efforts  of  an  ambitious  and  stilted  style.  If  this 
be  tlie  first  production  of  the  author,  much  may  be  hoped  from 
one  who  has  begun  so  well. 


AuT.  VII. — Memoirs  of  General  Miller  in  the  Service  of  the  Re^ 
jmhlicofPeru.    By  JolniMiller.  C  vols.  8vo.    London.   1828. 

VI^ILLIAM  MILLER,  the  subject  of  this  memoir — in  which 
^  ^  we  find  more  of  novelty  and  entertainment  tlian  in  a  score 
of  modern  novels  and  romances — was  born  on  the  (2d  of  Decern- 
lu-r,  171^3,  in  the  pleasant  village  of  Wingham,  near  Canterbunr, 
wliere  liis  fatlier  waa  a  small  tradesman — we  believe  a  baker.  Of 
the  e\i>nts  which  characterized  tlie  progress  of  his  early  life  we  are 
told  nothing,  except  that  he  served  with  the  British  army  (from 
no  regiment  being  mentioned,  we  suppose  on  the  commissariat), 
both  in  the  Peninsula  and  North  America,  from  1811  to  1815  ; 
anil  that,  on  the  reduction  at  the  latter  period,  an  opportunity 
presented  itself  by  which,  had  he  turned  his  attention  to  mercantile 
pursuits,  he  might  have  become  a  partner  in  a  French  house  of 
gieal  respectability.    Uut  young  Miller  had  not  been  a  cold  spec* 
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tator  of  war,  and  his  genius  had  taken  a  bent  which  rendered  the 
dni!  routine  of  the  conndng-hoiise  intolerable  to  him.  After  a 
short  trial  he  rehnquislied  the  design  of  advancing  his  fortunes  by 
means  of  commerce,  and  imagining  that  a  fine  held  of  enterprise 
was  presented  in  the  condition  of  Spanish  South  America,  then 
struggling  for  independence  in  all  its  provinces,  he  determTned  to 
do  as  many  others  of  his  countrymen  had  done  before  him,  by 
making  a  tender  of  his  militai*}'  services  to  one  or  other  of  the 
republics.  In  his  mode  of  carrying  this  determination  into  prac- 
tice, Miller  exhibited  a  striking  proof  of  that  sagacity  and  nouiuI 
judgment  which  so  eminently  distinguished  him  in  all  Ins  after 
career.  Having  ascertained  that  c<imparatively  few  English  candi- 
dates for  military  fame  had  made  the  district  of  the  river  Plata  the 
theatre  of  their  exertions,  he  came  to  the  wise  resolution  of  choos- 
ing that  for  his  future  country ;  and  accordingly  set  sail^  in  the 
month  of  August,  1817,  in  a  trading  vessel,  bound  from  the  Downs 
to  Rutnos  Ay  res* 

Having  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  himself  witJi  recom- 
mendatory letters  to  several  respectable  merchants  settled  in  that 
city,  Mr.  Miller,  whose  {personal  appearance ^  if  his  portrait  speaks 
truth,  is  eminently  handsome  and  engaging,  and  whose  manners  and 
address  chance  (we  are  told)  to  be  peculiarly  advantageous,  en- 
countered none  of  those  obstacles  to  first  success  which  so  fre- 
fjuently  blight  the  hopes  of  the  mere  adventurer.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  cordiahty  and  treated  with  the 

'^eatest  kindness  by  his  countrymen,  through  one  of  whom,  Mr, 
Dickson,  he  obtained  a  personal  introduction  to  llie  supreme 
director  Puyrredon  ;  and  his  memorial,  addressed  to  tlie  latter  per- 
sonage was,  within  a  reasonable  space,  answered  by  the  receipt 
of  a  captain's  commission  in  the  Buenos  Ayrean  army.  He  was 
appointed,  moreover,  according  to  his  own  desire,  to  the  army  of 
the  Andes,  then  serving  in  Chili,  under  the  orders  of  General  San 
Martin;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  making  such  preparations  as  ap- 
peared necessary  to  enable  him  to  enter,  with  satisfaction  to  him* 
self,  upon  the  duties  and  perils  of  a  campaign. 

Neither  in  Buenos  Ayres,  nor  elsewhere,  are  appointments  re* 
ceived  or  preparations  made  in  a  day,  and  Mr.  Stiller  seems  to 
ha\e  enjoyed  some  months  of  leisure  previous  to  his  embarkation 
on  his  military  career*  Of  tliis  breathing-time  one  portion  was 
spent   in  enjoying  the  festivities  of  colunial  society,  another  in 

I  visiting  the  uiterior  ;  an  expedition  which  brought  at  once  within 
his  observation  all  tlie  wonders,  animate  and  inanimate,  of  tlie 
Pampas.  These  appear  to  have  produced  in  Mr.  Miller  the 
aame  feelings  which  Captain  tiead  experienced,  and  has  so  well 
described ;  but  the  progress  of  his  journey  introduced  tJie  for- 
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mer  to  one  spectacle  at  least  such  as  the  latter  had  no  oppoi^ 
tuiiity  of  witnessing,  and  which,  under  his  peculiar  circumstauceSy 
could  hardly  fail  of  exciting  a  powerful,  if  not  a  very  pleasaat^ 
sensation.  Tlie  spectacle  to  which  we  now  allude  was  that  of 
a  few  fellow-creatures  groaning  uudcr  a  destiny  more  terrible  than 
frequently  falls  to  the  lot  of  human  nature ;  and  as  it  could  not 
but  occur  to  tlie  person  who  beheld  them,  that  a  similar  fate  might 
before  long  be  his  own,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  he  iodbed 
upon  it  with  a  deep  and  melandioly  interest 

Mr.  Miller  proceeded,  in  company  with  four  Buenos  Ayrean 
gentlemen,  to  visit  an  cstancia  or  grazing  farm,  situated  in  a  re- 
mote district,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Patagonia.  On  the 
SOth  of  October,  the  party  crossed  tlie  river  Salado ;  and  at  five 
p.m.  reached  a  station  called  Los  dos  Talos.  It  consisted  of  four 
miserable  hovels,  one  of  which  w  as  used  as  a  pulperia,  or  shop  and 
puLlic-house,  w  hilst  the  other  three  were  occupied  by  thirty-eight 
Spanisli  officers,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  of  war  at  Monte 
A'ideo  in  18 14.  These  unliappy  gentlemen,  after  serving  through* 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  war  in  die  Peninsula,  wliich  they  quitted 
80  lately  as  1813,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Buenos  Ayreans,  by 
'whom  they  were  condemned  to  subsist  in  this  secluded  district 
upon  rations  of  beef  and  salt,  without  any  other  allowance. 
AVithin  the  space  of  a  hundred  miles  round,  there  was  not  a  humim 
being  with  mIioui  they  could  hold  friendly  converse,  for  the  neigh- 
bouring estancias  were  occupied  wholly  by  Gauchos,  whose  anti- 
pathy to  the  Spaniards  knew  no  bounds ;  and  a  basin  of  milk  oo 
casionally,  but  rarely  given  to  them,  was  the  only  act  of  kindness 
for  which  they  had  cause  to  be  thankful.  After  enduring  tliis  hor- 
rible banislinunt  for  some  time,  ten  of  these  unfortunate  hidalgos, 
headed  by  a  Major  Li\inia,  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  attempt 
tlieir  escape.  They  accordingly  fled  from  Los  dos  Talos,  with  the 
design  of  making  their  way  to  Chili,  then  in  possession  of  the 
royalists,  and  trusting  to  find  shelter  and  protection,  by  the  way, 
among  the  savage  Indians  ;  but  after  enduring  privations,  under 
vliich  seven  miserably  perished,  the  three  survivors  were  com- 
pelled to  return  and  surrender  themselves  once  more  to  a  patriot 
outpost.  They  were  iinincdiately  removed  back  to  their  old 
station,  where  they  had  ever  since  remained,  in  a  state,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  the  most  deplorable.  The  Major,  in  parti- 
cular, with  whose  relatives  in  the  mother  country  Mr.  Miller 
happened  to  be  acnuainted,  was  in  a  pitiable  condition.  His 
beard  had  grown  to  his  chin,  his  countenance  w*as  ghastly,  and  his 
figure  emaciated  ;  his  eyes  had  become  diseased,  and  were  but  in- 
differently screened  from  tlie  glare  of  day,  by  an  old  sack  hung 
up  before  them ;  and  he  lay  upon  a  sort  of  truckle  bed,  composed 
of  two  or  three  rugs  placed  upon  cross  sticks,  run  into  the  mud 
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^all  atoneendy  and  fastened  on  tlie  other  to  upright  sticks  driven 
irjto  the  earthen  tloor.  W  ith  respect  to  the  furniture  of  the  hovel, 
which  contained  no  fewer  than  twelve  inmates^  it  consisted  of  a 
three-legged  stool,  ten  mchea  high,  and  covered  with  a  woollen 
ragi  upon  which  tlie  poor  invalid  occasionally  sat,  leaning  a;^ainst 
II  wall,  the  dampness  of  which  was  in  part  kept  off  by  a  piece  of 
canvass  battemd  npon sticks;  while  a  long  plank,  having  ib*  ex- 
tremities supported  between  the  horns  of  two  bullocks'  scull§, 
ijupplied  die  place  of  a  bench  for  tlie  rest  of  the  company.  Some 
clasp  and  case  knives  and  forks,  a  few  honi  spoons,  a  kettle  or 
two,  a  frying  pan,  a  ramrod,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  spit,  a 
couple  of  gridirons,  an  earthen  dish,  and  about  a  dozen  broken 
cups  and  saucefii,  constituted  llie  sum  of  household  utensils  at 
the  disposal  of  tlie  entire  group*  A  few  lasws  and  balas,  indeed^ 
hung  u{)on  the  wall,  but  they  were  seldom  used,  because  one  or 
two  only  of  the  prisoners  were  permitted  to  tnoimt  ou  horseback 
at  a  time;  and  as  even  this  favour  depended  upon  the  caprice  of 
an  officer  of  G audio  militia,  it  coidd  very  raiely  be  obtained.  To 
coniplele  the  picture  of  utter  misery,  our  traveller  was  assured  by 
his  new  acquaintances,  that  soap  was  a  luxury  of  wliich  they  knew 
nothing,  and  the  general  tilth  and  squalor  of  their  appearance  gave 
testimony  that  lire  complaint  was  not  made  without  reason* 
It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  Mn  Miller  c<»ntemplated  such  a 
scene,  not  only  witli  pity,  but  with  a  far  livelier  and  deeper  feeling, 
lie  did  his  best,  we  are  told,  to  cheer  thesr  miserable  men;  but 
we  nnist  huny  over  the  particulars  of  his  interview  widi  Uiem,  as 
well  as  the  remainder  of  this  excursioHi  that  we  may  follow  htm  »t 
once  to  the  seat  of  war. 

On  tlie  6Ui  of  January,  1318,  Captain  Miller  »et  oul  for 
Buenos  Ayres,  proviiled  with  a  passport  aud  tifty  doUarSi  as 
bounty  money  from  die  government,  'riavellmg  post,  a  distance 
.of  three  hundred  leagues,  he  reached^  at  the  close  of  the  ttintb 
day,  the  town  of  Meiidoza,  a  large  place,  situated  in  an  extensive 
and  well^cultivateil  pltriii  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  holding 
the  rank  of  capital  in  llie  province  of  Cayo.  Its  most  remark- 
able feature  is  a  tine  alameda  or  public  prtmienaile,  sheltered  on 
either  hand  by  rows  of  poplar, — a  tree  so  highly  esteemed  in  the 
province,  that  llie  Spaniard  who  introduced  it  was,  by  an  express 
decree  of  the  revolutionary  government,  excepted  from  the  hoe- 
tilt  ty  shown  to  his  countrymen,  declared  to  be  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  all  direct  taxes,  and  taken  under  the  especial  protec- 
tion of  the  ruling  power. 

Here  our  traveller  delayed  a  few  days,  partly  that  be  mtgbt 
recover  from  the  fatigues  of  past  exertioiw — partly  diat  he  rniglit 
be  a  wiuic^  to  ihc  peculiaily  simple  aud  iimuceut  habitus  of  die 
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people;    after  whichi  he  addressed  himself  to  the  arduoas  and i 
toiljtotne  task  of  crossing  the  Andes. 

Captain  Miller  followed  the  Pass  of  Uspallata,  by  which 
means  he  readied  Santiago,  a  distance  of  eighty-three  league!*, 
ftbout  noon  on  the  fourth  day.     Of  the  solitary  grandeur  of  that 

jpendous  regioHi  no  one^  who  has  not  traversed  it,  can  rorm 
■"^ny  adequate  conception.  From  the  hour  that  the  wayfaring 
man  enters  upon  it,  till  he  arrive  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  range,  ^ 
afl  trace,  not  only  of  human  indnstry,  bnl,  we  had  almost  said, 
of  animated  nature,  is  lost-  The  road  leads,  indeed,  from  ridge  to 
ridge,  so  completely  thrust  among  the  clouds,  that  the  torrents, 
whosie  roar  is  distinctly  heard  beneath^  can  rarely  be  Been  ;  whilst 
to  meet  even  the  stag-like  gaze  of  the  guanco^  or  to  watch  the  soli- 
tary condor,  as  with  motionless  wings  he  floats  overhead,  is  felt  as 
a  positive  relief  to  the  weary  senses.  Nor  is  the  passage  made 
good  wiiliout  tlanger, — real  as  well  as  imaginary.  The  snow,  on 
many  of  the  highest  table-lands,  when  melted  by  the  sun,  assumes 
an  irregular  and  broken  surface,  and  offers  but  an  insecure  footing 
to  mules  and  horses, — which,  sinking  into  it,  are  sometimes  en- 
tirely lost,  and  never  extricated  without  extreme  difticulty  ;  and, 
as  the  strange  noises,  made  by  the  wind,  come  through  the  long 
deep  valleys  upon  tlie  ear  of  the  guide,  he  rai-ely  fails  to  add  lo  the 
horrors  of  such  actual  calamities,  by  recounting  stories  of  travel- 
lers who  have  perished  there  already,  and  whose  souls  are  still  be- 
lieved to  haunt  the  vicinity  of  their  unburied  remains.  Subject 
to  all  these  inconveniences,  Captain  Miller  held  his  course.  He 
crossed  the  rich  and  fertile  valley  of  Chile ;  halted  for  a  day  or 
two  in  Santiago;  and,  finally^  came  up,  on  the  *2f3th,  with  the 
army  of  San  Martin,  in  bivouac,  at  Las  Tablas,  near  \'alparaiso. 

The  nucleus  of  tlar  finny  of  the  Andes,  to  which  Captain  Miller  i 
attached  hinjself,  was  formed  in  1814,  out  of  tlie  remains  of  several 
corps,  which,  under  different  leaders,  had  sutiered,  one   after  an- 
other, defeats.     Two  whole  vears  were  spent  in  its  organization, 
and  ut  the  end  of  that  period  it  amounted  to  no  more   than  four  I 
thnusand  j-egular  troups,  tolerably  well  clothed  and   aniied,  be- ^ 
sides  a  considerahle  number  of  mere  militia.     At  the  head  cif  this 
force,   San  Martin  proposed  to  carry   the  war  inlo   Cliile,  then 
defended  by  Captain  (ieneral  Marco,  at  the  head  of  nearly  eight 
thousand  regular,  and  eight  hundred  ii regular  troops.      But  as  he 
was   not  competent  lo  take  his   advereary  in  front,  he  rcs«>lvtd   to 
deceive  him,  if  possible,  into  a  division  n(  his  strength;  and  then 
altut:king  him  in  detail,  to  complete  the  hberution  of  a  province, 
where  he  had  every  reason  to  be  convinced  that  a  strong  revolu- 
tionary spirit  prevailed. 

San  Martin  assembled  his  army  at  Mendoza  about  midsummer 
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in  1816,  preparatory  to  liis  passage  of  the  Andes.  To  facilitate 
the  luller  measure,  he  invited  the  Indians  of  Pehuenche  to  a  con- 
ference at  Fort  San  Cai'los  ;  which  wan  held  with  the  cuiitoniary 
pomp  of  presents  and  debancher}^ — ^and  the  result  was,  that  all  the 
cacii]ues  engaged  to  grant  the  patriots  a  free  passage,  and  tu 
conceal  their  designs  from  the  Spanish  general.  But  San  Martin 
knew  enough  of  these  savages  to  be  aware  that  the  pledge  wliich 
ihey  gave  one  day  %vould  be  violated  on  the  next ;  and  hence, 
instead  of  rightly  informing  ihem  of  his  intended  movement,  he 
laid  before  them  a  plan  which  he  never  designed  to  execute,  with 
ihe  most  perfect  assurance  that  they  wonhl  divulge  it  to  the  enemy. 
Nor  was  he  deceived  in  this.  The  Spaniards  being  led  to  expect 
his  arrival  by  the  pass  of  El  Planchon,  kept  a  large  portion  of  their 
force  in  that  direction ;  while  San  Martin,  fomiing  his  corps  into 
two  columns — one  under  Soler,  the  other  under  OTliggins — and 
passing  the  mountain-barrier  at  points  where  he  was  least  expected, 
debouched  suddenly  into  the  valley  of  Putuendo,  and  took  posses* 
sion  of  the  towns  of  Aconcagua  and  Santa  Kosa« 

The  Royalist  force,  left  in  Uiis  district,  amounted  to  little  more 
than  four  thousand  men  ;  it  retired  before  the  invaders,  and  concen- 
trated on  llie  heights  of  Chacabuco,  so  as  to  eutiladethe  road  from 
Santa  Rosa  to  Santiago.  On  the  10th  February,  1817,  San  Martin 
appeared  in  front  of  the  position;  and,  on  the  P2th,  was  fought  a 
battle,  named  after  the  estate  of  Chacabuco,  which  co^t  the 
Spaniards  six  hundred  in  killed,  with  upwards  of  three  thousand 
prisoners,  including  the  captain-general.  Santiago  immediately 
submitted  to  the  victor ;  who,  sending  out  detachments  in  all  direc- 
tions to  hunt  down  and  destroy  the  remains  of  the  royalist  army, 
returned  in  person  to  Buenos  Ayres,  for  the  purpose  of  demanding 
supplies.  Perhaps  to  the  latter  measure  not  a  slender  ^K>rtion  of 
the  difficulties  afterwards  encountered  may  be  attributed  ;  for  Satv 
>Iai  tinV  lieutenants,  unawed  by  the  presence  of  their  chief,  appear 
to  have  executed  the  orders  given  to  them  with  little  alaciity ;  and 
the  Spaniards  were,  in  consequence,  enabled  to  fortify  the  towii  of 
Talcalmano,  as  vl  point  d'appui  on  which  to  rally.  Talcahuano 
was,  indeed,  invented,  and  an  attempt  made  to  carrj'  it  hy  assault  • 
but  the  former  measure,  had  decisive  steps  been  taken  after  the 
battle,  would  not  have  been  necessarTt ,  and  the  latter  was  repuUed 
witlj  loss.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Spaniards  assembled  large  botlies 
of  men  at  difterent  places.  Troops  arrived  at  Lima  from  the  mother 
countr}'.  General  Osorio  came  from  Callao  with  three  thousand 
BIX  hundred  men  ;  and  the  whole  uniting  in  Talcahuano,  amounted 
to  full  six  thousand  eflectives  of  all  arm?.  Things  were  in  thia 
state  when  Captain  Miller  reached  Las  Tablas.  San  Martin  had 
retunied,  and  brought  with  him  recruits  which  swelled  his  own 
column  to  nearly  live  tlmusaud  men  ;  whilst  Uiut  oC  O'liv^^vssi^Xjc^k 
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which  the  siege  of  Talcahiiano  had  been  entrusted,  as  well  a 
corps  under  Colonel  Las  Hems,  were  falling  back  towards  Talca, 
Captain  Miller  having  reported  his  arrival  to  the  general  in 
chiefy  was  immediately  ordered  to  join  his  regiment — the  Buenos 
Ayres  artillery,  commanded  by  Lteuleuant-Colontd  Plaza.  Ho 
presented  himself  accordingly  to  the  latter  ofticer,  who,  without  so 
much  as  desiring  him  lo  be  seated,  gave  directions  to  3n  onlrrrly 
to  lead  him  to  an  unoccupied  tent.  There  lie  threw  himself  ih»wa 
(his  baggage  being  as  yet  far  in  the  rear)  on  thegiomid,  and  slept 
soundly,  undisturbed  by  visitors  or  uniitiries  tUl  the  following 
nioniiug. 

In  tlie  senice  of  South  America,  the  oflicers  live  together,  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  ranks  which  they  hold  in  their  profes^ioti ; 
and  Captain  Miller  found  himself,  iu  consequence,  a  messmate  nf 
bis  brotiier  captains.  They  were  a  strange  medley  of  persons, 
di  tie  ring  iu  all  their  habits,  notions  and  ideas  ^  from  those  will|rJ 
whom  he  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  mix;  but  Miller 
was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  make  any  display  of  tho 
dtsguist  which  certain  of  their  peculiarities  failed  not  to  excite; 
auci  he  was  too  entlm^ia.'^tic  in  the  cause  to  abandon  his  profession, 
because  it  presented  an  exterior  somewhat  more  rude  than  hia 
previous  imagination  had  bestowed  upon  it.  On  Uie  contrary,  l«s 
appears  to  have  readily  and  cheerfully  accommodated  himself  ta 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed;  and  to  have  found 
ample  sources  of  amusement  hi  contingencies,  which,  to  tb*^  feel- 
ings of  a  more  fastidious  person,  would  have  been  extremely 
aiuioying.  Nor,  to  say  the  truth,  were  causes  of  conteuiment 
warning.  The  captains  seem  to  have  known  something  of  the 
art  of  good  living  in  theory,  and  to  have  been  sulhciently  prompt 
in  reducing  it  to  practice,  as  the  following  description  of  the  daily  I 
routine  in  camp  %viU  ser\e  to  show. 

'The  style  of  living  was  simple  but  substantial,  A  benign  cU^iatej 
penuitted  persons  to  sleep  and  to  live  in  the  open  air,  exceptint?  m  lh#l 
hval  uf  the  day.  Maie*^  served  by  a  lame  iuralid,  retained  for  that^l 
purjiose,  was  taken  from  hut  to  hut,  before  the  occujiant  arose  froiAT 
his  mattress.  Breakfast  <3  ia  jhurvheHe  was  served  at  nine.  'Vhwl 
dinner  hour  was  between  two  and  three:  it  was  composed  of  exccilenU  J 
soup»  roasted  strips  of  flpsh,  brought  to  table  on  a  stick,  or  raiiar(H2^| 
winch  answered  the  purpose  of  a  spit,  poultry,  veg«3tahlrs,  and  fruit^l 
in  great  abundajice.  The  prices  in  the  eamp-murkct  were,  for  poul-1 
try,  one  shilling  a  couple;  vegetables,  for  six  or  eight  people,  three- 
pence; apples  and  pears,  one  shilling  per  hnshel;  waler-mL'lons»^| 
three  half- pence  each ;  bread,  and  other  articles  of  food,  were  propur-^" 
Iwnalj!  The  rations,  which  consisted  of  meat  antf  salt,  ia\i 

waemx  ►tables  for  the  whole  corps,  foiir  hundred  and  eightj 

men,  cu^t  thy  government  Ie»s  than  one  thousand  dollars  per  mcnth^ 

*  MftU  tM  an  iufubion  of  the  hctb  vki,  find  \%  d^a^uV  \^  Eo^U^Un^va  Unuk  lei,  mn 
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The  pay  of  a  priTatc  soldier  was  four  dollars  per  month ;  one  half  waa 
I  ftopped  on  account  of  rations.  The  net  pay  of  a  captain  of  artillery 
[was  sixty- five  dollars  per  month,  Male  was  again  served  round  at 
I  iunset^  and  supper  foUowed  for  those  wlio  chose  to  partake  of  it.* 

The  corps  of  Buenos  Ayres  artillery  consisted  of  ten  six- 
I  ipouuders  and  one  howitzer,  to  which  were  attached  four  coinpa- 
ies,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  each.  Of  these,  the  first 
ompany  attended  exclusively  to  the  guns;  the  second  was  armed 
[ftnd  accoutred  as  cavalr> ;  and  the  third  and  fourth,  carrying  mus- 
kets, did  the  duty  of  iiifautrj*.  All  were,  however,  equally  drilled 
to  the  horse  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry  exercises ;  and  all  being 
mounted,  equally  skilful  as  horsemen,  and  equally  accustomed  to 
catch  a  young  colt  with  the  lasso,  and  afterwards  break  him  in^ 
©o  confuifion  arose  out  of  the  complexity  in  their  arms. 

Bach  guu  was  dra\vn  by  four  horses,  and  each  horse  ridden  by 
S  giiBOfiry  th^re  being  no  corps  of  drivers  in  the  service;  and  a 
r  iMm^commiBaioiiod  officer,  with  seven  privates,  all  of  tliem  mounted, 
1  inarched  on  its  flanks,  front  or  rear*     The  caniage  and  limber 
dififer  but  lillle  from  those  used  in  England,  except  that  a  pole  is 
substituted  for  shafts;  but,  in  the  harnesiS,  there  is  a  market!  dissi- 
milarity.    In  South  America,  there  are  no  such  things  iu  use  as 
collars  or  traces :  each  horse  is  fastened  to  the  gun*carriage  by  a 
diong  of  hide,  one  end  of  which  is  strapped  to  a  ring  at  the  end 
of  the  girth,  high  up,  near  the  flap  of  tlio   saddle;  whilst   the 
other  end  of  the  thong  is  strapped,  in  like  manner,  to  another  ring 
at  llie  end  of  the  pole;  and  the  thongs  of  the  leaders  differ  from 
tliose  of  the  wheel  horses  in  nothing,  except  that  they  are  longer. 
The  saddle  girth,  again,  measuring  about  four  inches  in  breadth,  is 
made  of  strips  of  platted  hide;  so  that  every  gunner,  if  he  postsesa 
but  a  knife  and  a  cow-skin,  is  capable  not  only  of  repairing,  but 
fabricating  his  own  haniess*     In  like  manner,  the  felloes  of  the 
wheels  are  protected  from  tlie  influence  of  the  sun,  by  bands  of 
.law  hide  fastened  round  them;  but  as  tlie^^e  necessurily render  the 
engine  clumsy  in  its  movements,  they  are  uniformly  cut  away  pre- 
\  lioiis  to  the  commencement  of  an  action.     Such  was  the  constitu- 
^  Iton  and  materiel  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  artillery,  to  which  upwards 
of  six  hundred  horses  were  attached.     W  hen  wanted,  these  were 
4iiven  into  a  circle,  where  each  man  unerringly  threw  his  lasso 
tlie  head   of  the  animal  to  which  he  took  a  fancy,     ITie 
•  then  put  on,  tlie  horses  hooked  to  the  carriage,  and  the 

^iljii  :  «ued  and  in  motion,  within  the  space  of  twelve  minutes* 

£ut  It  was  not  in  limbering  up,  aloue,  that  the  Buenos  A>rean 
artillery  |)oiMi€S9ed  merits,  of  which  we,  in  Euiope,  know  nothing. 
Corrv'ing  along  with  it  a  drove  of  spare  horses,  and  changing  the 
juded  for  tlie  fresh  animal  at  any  moment; — this  corps  performed 

with 
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wlnich  the  siege  of  Talcahuano  had  been  entrusted,  as  well  as  a 
carps  imder  (Jolontl  Las  Herns,  were  ftdling  buck  towards  Tiiica, 
Captain  Miller  having  reported  his  arrival  to  the  general  in 
chief,  was  immediately  ordereil  In  join  liis  regiment — tiie  Buenos 
Ayres  artillery,  commanded  by  Lieulenant-Colonel  Plaza.  Ho 
presented  himself  accordingly  to  tlie  latter  offictT,  who,  without  9D 
much  as  desiring  liun  to  be  sealed,  gave  directions  to  Sn  orderly 
to  lead  him  to  an  unoccupied  lent.  There  he  threw  hiuKself  ilown 
(bis  baggage  being  as  yet  far  i]i  the  rear)  on  the  ground,  and  slept 
soutidKv  undisturbed  by  visitors  or  infiuirics  tdl  the  following 
morning. 

In  the  service  of  South  America,  the  officers  live  together,  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  ranks  which  they  hold  in  their  profession  ; 
and  Captain  Miller  found  himself,  in  consequence,  a  messmate  of 
hi^  brolJier  captains,  'lliey  were  a  strange  inefUry  of  persons, 
diftering  in  all  their  habits,  notions  and  ideas,  from  those  with 
livhom  he  had  previously  been  ucenstomed  to  mix;  but  MiUer 
nvas  too  much  a  man  of  tlie  world  to  make  uny  display  of  the 
disgust  winch  certain  of  their  peculiarities  failed  not  to  excite ; 
and  he  was  loo  enthubiaslic  in  lire  cause  to  abandon  his  profe"^sioo, 
because  it  presented  an  exterior  somewhat  more  rude  than  hisi 
previous  imagination  had  bestowed  upon  it.  On  the  contrary,  he 
appears  to  iiave  readily  and  cheerfully  acconnnodated  himself  to 
the  eiicum&tances  in  which  he  was  placed;  and  to  have  found 
ample  sources  of  amu:iement  in  contingencies,  which,  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a  more  fastidious  person,  would  have  been  extremely 
annoying.  Nor^  to  say  tlie  truth,  were  causes  of  contentment 
wanting*  The  captains  seem  to  have  known  something  of  the 
art  of  good  living  in  theory,  and  to  have  been  sufficiently  jMompt 
in  reilucing  it  to  practice,  as  the  followmg  description  of  the  daily 
routine  in  camp  will  sene  to  show. 

•  The  style  of  living  was  simple  but  substantial  A  benign  cliaiata 
permitted  jNfrsons  to  sleep  and  to  live  in  the  open  air,  excepting  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  Matt**^  served  by  a  lame  invalid^  retained  for  that 
purpoie,  was  taken  hmn  hut  to  hut,  be  tore  the  (wrnimnt  arose  from 
Ilia  mattress.      '  t   ri  ia  fmirchcUe  was  t  nine.     The 

diiuicr  hour  wa  *  two  and  three:  it  wa^  1  cif  exccllenC 

iOup»  rousted  strips  uf  ilesh,  brought  to  table  ou  a  stirk,  or  raturod^ 
which  answered  the  puqiose  c>f  a  bpit,  poultry,  vegetables,  and  tVuit, 
la  great  abundunre.  The  prices  in  tlie  camp-market  were,  for  poul- 
try, one  shilling  a  couple;  vegetables,  for  six  or  eight  people,  three- 
pence; apples  and  pvarsi  one  shilling  per  I>u8hel;  water- lUvdon^Jf 
tliree  half-pence  each ;  breads  and  other  articles  of  food,  were  propor* 
tjotiahly  cheap.  The  rations,  which  con^JHted  of  meat  anT  nalt,  and 
BonietinieA  vegetables  for  the  whole  corp^r,  four  hnmbvd  and  eighty 
ment  cost  the  government  less  than  one  thousand  dollar!i  per  month* 
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The  paf  of  a  private  soldier  was  four  dollars  per  month  j  one  half  was 
stopped  on  account  of  rations.  The  net  pay  of  a  captain  of  artillery 
was  sixty- five  dollars  per  montli,  il/o/c  was  again  served  round  at 
sunset,  and  supper  followed  for  those  who  chose  to  partake  of  it/ 

The  corps  of  Buenos  Ayres  artillery  consisted  of  ten  six- 
pounders  and  one  howitzer,  lo  which  were  attached  four  compa- 
nies, of  cjlie  hundred  and  twenty  men  each.  Of  these,  the  first 
company  attended  exclusively  to  the  guns;  the  second  was  armed 
and  accoutred  as  cavalrj-;  and  the  third  and  fourth,  carrying  mus- 
kets»  did  the  duty  of  infantrj'.  ^\ll  were,  however,  equally  drilled 
to  the  horse  artillery »  cavalry,  and  infantry- exercises ;  and  all  being 
mounted,  equally  skilful  as  horsemen,  and  equally  accustomed  to 
catch  a  young  colt  with  tlie  lasso,  and  afterwards  break  him  tn^ 
no  confusion  arose  out  of  the  complexity  in  their  arms. 

Each  gun  was  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  each  horse  ridden  by 
a  gunner,  there  being  no  corps  of  drivers  in  the  service;  and  a 
ilon-conunissioncd  otiicer,  with  seven  privates,  all  of  them  mounted, 
marched  on  its  ilanks,  front  or  rear.  The  caniage  and  limber 
differ  but  little  from  those  used  in  England,  except  that  a  pole  is 
substituted  for  shafts ;  but,  in  the  harness,  there  is  a  marked  dissi- 
milarity. In  South  America,  there  are  no  such  thiugs  in  use  as 
collars  or  traces ;  each  horse  is  fastened  to  the  gun-carriage  by  a 
lliong  of  hide,  one  end  of  which  is  strapped  to  a  ring  at  the  end 
of  tJje  girth,  high  up,  near  tlie  flap  of  the  saddle;  whilst  the 
otlier  end  of  the  thong  is  strapped,  in  like  manner,  to  another  ring 
at  the  end  of  llie  pole ;  and  the  thonga  of  the  learlers  differ  from 
those  of  the  M'heel  horses  in  nothing,  except  that  iliey  are  longer. 
Tlie  saddle  girth,  again,  measuring  about  four  inches  in  breadth,  is 
made  of  strips  of  platted  hide;  sa  that  excvy  gunner,  if  he  poi^scsa 
but  a  knife  and  a  cow-skin,  is  capable  not  only  of  repairing,  but 
fabricating  his  own  harness.  In  like  manner,  the  felloes  of  the 
wheels  are  protected  from  tlie  influence  of  the  stm,  by  bands  of 
raw  hide  fastened  round  them ;  but  as  these  necessarily  render  the 
engine  clumsy  in  its  movements,  ihcy  are  unitormly  cut  away  pre- 
viotis  to  the  comm*  ^  of  an  action.     Such  was  the  constitu- 

lion  and  BUltmel  <!  cnos  Ayrrs  artillery,  to  which  upwards 

rf  six  hundred  h*n<  \  >  m  attacht^d.  When  wanted,  tliese  were 
driven  into  a  circle,  uiicie  each  man  unerringly  threw  liis  lasso 
ovvv  tlie  head  of  tlte  animal  to  which  he  took  a  fancy,  llie 
sa  '  '  i!ien  put  on,  the  hoi       '      *     '    »  the  carriage,  and  the 

i\  n  d  and  in  motion,  re  of  twelve  minutes. 

Hut  it  y^un  nut  in  Umbering  up,  aluue,  ihat  the  Bucuos  Avreaa 
artillery  possessed  merits,  of  which  we,  in  Euroj>e,  know  notliing, 
Carning  along  with  it  a  drove  of  spare  horsK^s,  and  changing  the 
jaded  for  tlie  bush  animid  at  atiy  moment; — this  corp«  performed 

with 
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with  case  marches  of  fifty  or  sixty  uiilea,  duriog  many  days  sue* 
cesflively;  and,  in  csises  of  extreaie  urgency,  it  ha^i  been  known  to 
acconip1ii»b  as  many  as  ninety  niile^  in  one  day.  Thiv,  too,  is  done 
over  livery  description  of  country:  for  the  lasso  is  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  drag^  by  fastening  a  horse  to  the  tail  of  the  gun, 
ill  desctiiding  a  decHvily ;  and  the  gun  is  drawn  readily  tlirougli 
bogs  and  morasses,  because  a  boundless  power  of  muscle  is  at  the 
control  of  the  guide. 

With  respect  to  tlie  infantry  and  cavalry »  again,  their  appear^ 
ance  was  certainly  uot  such  as  to  satisfy  the  fastidious  eye  of  one 
accustomed  to  t^ie  ne-^t  and  orderly  bearing  of  French  and  English 
troops.  Few  soldiers  wore  blocks,  their  legs  were  bare,  except 
where  the  sandal  of  raw  hide  chequered  them ;  and  the  poncho, 
or  short  blanket,  perforated  in  the  middle,  to  allow  tbe  head  to 
pass  through,  supplied,  in  most  instances,  tlic  place  of  a  coat*  Yet 
tlie  composition  of  tlie  army  of  the  Andes  was  good;  and,  though 
the  dress  of  the  men  might  be  pronounced  ungainly,  they  were 
well  armed,  tolerably  disciplined,  and  enthusiastic. 

Captain  Miller  had  joined  his  corps  sometliing  more  than  a 
week  when  San  Martm  broke  up  his  encampment,  and  ad- 
vanced for  the  purpose  of  meeting  O'Higgins,  of  whose  retreat 
be  had  been  made  aware.  Duiing  the  march  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred of  which  our  countryman  promptly  availed  himself,  to  give 
proof  of  pel  feet  cuoiucRs  in  danger,  and  a  readiness  to  undertake 
any  service,  no  matter  how  hazardous.  About  six  leagues  south 
of  Santiago,  the  Maypo,  a  river  of  extraorditjary  rapidity,  rushes 
between  two  precipil(»us  rocks,  and  is  crossed  by  a  swinging 
bridge  conHtrucled  of  hide  cables^  This  the  infantry  and  cavalry 
pDRsed  without  much  diAiculty,  but  it  appeared  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt  the  trausport  of  the  guns;  and  the  matter  was  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  that,  should  they  not  cross  here,  a  large  detour  must 
be  njade,  and  the  further  progress  of  the  aniiy  seriously  delayed. 
Captain  Miller  instantly  \oluntccred  to  conduct  the  leading  piece. 
He  did  so  with  every  precaution  which  the  circumstances  of  tbe 
case  would  allow  ;  but  when  he  had  attained  tlie  middle  of  ill© 
biitJge  the  gun  upxet,  and  tJie  cables  giving  to  its  weight,  the 
whole  fabric  aHj«unied  an  iiieliuatiou  almost  perpendicular.  Cap* 
tain  Miller,  and  the  few  men  who  areompamed  I  t^  com* 

pelled  to  cling  to  Uie  cords,  in  order  to  sa\c  i  i  rs  from 
being  precipituted  into  the  torrent  beneath  ;  and  such  was  the 
territic  aspect  of  the  scene  that  for  many  minutes  none  would 
venture  to  their  relief.  At  lussl,  however,  assistance  was  bmught^ 
and  they,  as  well  as  tlie  di.>(mounti  d  gun,  were  with  dilhculty 
saved;  but  the  aitillery  was  cuiiipelled,  alter  all,  to  i^eik  a  safer 
passage.     Vet  Miller  lo»t  no  credit  by  the  attempt*     It  ^tanrped 
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who  set  liis  life  at 


value,  and  drew 


very  comxuenccmetit 


oDce  as  a 
upon  him  the  eves  of  his  general 
hi»  career. 

On  the  }5ih  of  Marcli  General  San  Martin  formed  a  jnnctioii 
vilh  the  columns  of  O'Higgius  and  Las  11  eras,  at  San  Tenmndo  ; 
and  the  strength  of  the  whole  came  up  to  seven  thousand  infantry^ 
fifteen  hundred  cavaliy^  thirty-three  guns,  and  two  howitzers.  Oa 
the  It^thy  his  advance  fell  in  wiUi  the  van  of  Osorio's  column,  antl 
a  smart  affair  ensued,  in  which  tlie  royahsts  were  worsted ;  hut 
DO  general  action  was  fought,  for  Osorio,  having  discovered  tho 
strength  of  his  adversary,  fell  back  with  precipitation  upon  Talca. 
A  good  deal  of  mano^uvriug  took  place  during  tliii^  retrogression^ 
and  some  skirmishing  after  the  relative  positions  of  the  armies  had 
been  assumed  ;  but  tlie  night  of  the  1 9th  found  San  Martin  in  the 
plain,  and  his  o[iponeut  securely  bivouacked  among  vineyards  and 
enclosures  in  front  of  the  town. 

The  situation  of  tlie  royahsts,  notwithstanding  their  formidable 
position,  was  now  extremely  critical,  for  San  Martin  had  showa 
tliem,  by  the  style  of  his  mauaiivring,  that  lie  was  not  to  be 
tieated  with  contempt;  and  tlie  river  ftfaule,  difficult  at  all  parts 
to  ford,  cut  oft*  their  further  retreat.  General  Osorio  sank  under 
the  perils  of  his  situation,  but  (Jeneral  Onlonez,  second  in  com 
uiand,  supported  by  Colonel  Ueza,  resolved  to  attempt  sonietliing^ 
for  their  own  and  others*  deliverance.  They  accordmgly  moved | 
at  the  head  of  two  or  tliree  regimentS|  from  their  bivouack, 
about  midnight,  and  falling  unexpectedly  upon  the  Buenos  Ayreans, 
at  a  moment  w  hen  some  battalions  and  die  artillery  happened  to  be 
in  the  act  of  changing  their  guard,  caused  a  general  confusion, 
from  which  the  patriots  never  recovered.  The  latter  were  routed 
with  the  loss  of  all  their  guns,  two  only  excepted,  which  Captain 
Miller,  by  his  steadiness  and  determination,  succeeded  in  preserv- 
ijig ;  and  San  Martin  was  compelled  to  retreat,  first  upon  Saa 
Fernando,  and  afterwards  upon  Santiago. 

In  tlie  city  of  Santiago  the  greatest  conftision  prevailed,  as  sooa 
as  die  defeat  of  the  h berating  army  became  known.  General 
Osorio  had  been  notetl,  in  tJiat  place,  for  his  extreme  cruelty,  of 
which  a  ruffian  called  Sambruuo  wai  the  chief  instrument ;  anil 
iJie  return  of  these  persons  no  sooner  became  anticipated  than 
alarm  and  dismay  took  possesion  of  the  inhabitants  generalUv 
Even  the  supreme  dclegado,  Don  Luiz  Cruz,  was  aft'ected  by  the 
universal  panic,  and  permitted  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
flee  to  the  mounUuns,  as  if  aliairs  had  become  absolutely  desperate. 
One  man  alone,  liodriguez,  retained  his  pivsence  uf  mind.  Ha 
put  a  stop  to  the  emigration,  provided  c|uarterH  for  the  fugitivesi^ 
raised  recruits,  and  took  a  public  and  sokuin  oath  not  to  abaodoa 
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before  his  enemr,  on  the  clay  before,  a  lively  interest  was  ex- 
cited ill  his  favour  among  the  Spanish  officers.  Two  of  these — 
Colonels  Loriga  and  Cabanos,  warmly  remonstrated  with  Sanchez 
on  the  cruelty  of  liLs  proceedings;  and  throwing  out  certain  hints, 
vhich  he  coidd  not  fail  to  understand,  they  succeeded,  at  last,  in 
obtaitiing  his  release.  Miller  was  set  at  liberty;  he  was  led  to 
the  beach  by  Colonel  Lorijja,  and  a  romantic  friendship  arose 
between  these  individuals,  tk\hich  lasted  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  war,  and  continues  to  this  day. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Chileans,  by  dint  of  continued  exertions, 
had  succeeded  in  making  tfieinselves  masters  of  the  Spanish  frigate^ 
imd  the  \^hole  squadron,  as  soon  as  Major  Miller  was  received  oa 
board,  again  put  to  sea.  Though  exposed  to  many  dangers 
tlirough  the  unskilfulness  of  the  crews,  this  armament  completely, 
succeeded  in  tlie  object  which  it  was  intended  to  sene,  capturing, 
one  after  another,  the  entire  Spanish  convoy  of  which  it  was  in 
pursuit;  and  it  returned  on  the  7th  of  November  to  Valparabo, 
increased  by  the  amount  of  its  prizes  to  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
saiL  In  these  were  embarked  upwards  of  two  thousand  troops, 
Mhose  junction  with  the  corps  of  Sanchez,  had  it  been  elS'ected^ 
must  have  given  a  decided  superiority  to  the  royalist  cause;  indeed 
it  is  not  going  too  far  to  assert  that,  but  for  the  good  fortune  which 
attended  the  efforts  of  Commodore  Blanco,  the  progress  of  llie 
revolution  in  Cliile  must  have  been,  at  least  for  a  time,  arrested. 

Whilst  Miller  and  his  comrades  were  enjoying,  at  Valparaiso, 
the  honours  and  attentions  to  which  their  services  entitled  them. 
Lord  Cochrane  arrived  in  that  city,  to  take  u|>on  himself  tlie  chief 
command  of  the  naval  forces  of  Chile,  He  was  received  witli  tJie 
diiiitinction  due  to  hb  rank,  anil  the  deference  justified  by  his  pro- 
fessional reputation ;  and  a  round  of  hnlls  and  other  amusements, 
private  as  well  as  public,  caused  several  weeks  to  pass  merrily  awaj. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  not  such  as  to  authorise  a 
neglect  of  other  matters,  and  in  the  midst  of  so  much  gaiety,  war- 
like preparations  were  rapidly  proceeding.  These  were  in  due 
time  completed  ;  and  on  the  1 4tli  of  January,  1B19|  Lord  Coch-* 
rane  put  to  sea  with  four  sail  of  armed  vessels,  the  largest  of  which 
mounted  fifty,  and  the  smalUst  twenty  guns,  widi  the  design  of  de- 
slroying  the  enemy's  sliipping  at  Callao,  blockading  Uih  principal 
seaports,  and  inducing  the  Peruvians  to  coonerate  with  an  expe* 
dition  which  it  was  intended  to  embark  at  Valparaiso,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  lilx^rating  Peru. 

On  arriving  off  the  bay  of  Cullao,  Lord  CochranCi  whom  Major 
Miller  accotnpanied  in  his  former  ofhce  as  commandant  of  tbe 
tJoo[js,  found  l\\o  Spanish  frigates,  the  l^smeralda  and  Vcnganzti 
moored  under  the  guns  of  the  castle.     These  he  made  an  attempt 
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to  carry,  bearing  down  in  his  own  ship,  the  O^FIiggins,  disguised 
as  the  United  States  frigate  Macedonian,  upon  the  £sinerak1a| 
and  causing  the  Lautaro,  Captain  Guise,  to  act  against  the  Ven- 
ganza ;  but  the  wind  unfortunately  failing,  both  vessels  were  com- 
pel letl  to  anchor — Lord  Cochmne,  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand 
yards  from  his  opponent,  and  Captain  Guise  no  nearer.  A  heavy 
but  not  very  destructive  cannonade  ensued,  in  which  the  castle  and 
batteries  on  shore  took  part,  till  Captain  Guise  being  severely 
wounded,  and  the  O'Higgins  cut  a  good  deal  in  her  running  rig- 
ging, the  Independent  squadron  withdrew. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  this  repulse,  Lord  Cochrane  fell 
upon  other  plans  for  the  attainment  of  his  end.  He  caused  rockets 
to  be  constructed,  and  fire-vessels  organized,  with  which  repeated 
attempts  were  made  to  destroy  the  enemy's  ships,  but  all  his  efforts 
proved  fruitless.  The  Spaniards  rested  secure  under  shelter  of 
their  works,  and  the  Chilenian  admiral  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Valparaiso. 

During  the  course  of  these  operations,  Major  Miller  met  with 
an  accident,  from  the  efi'ects  of  which  it  was  a  long  time  before 
he  recovered.  A  cask  of  gunpow der,  near  which  he  was  standing, 
exploded,  and  he  was  so  dreadfully  scorched,  that  the  naiL  dropped 
from  his  hands ;  and  for  many  days  he  was  fed,  through  a  sort 
of  plaster  mask,  put  on  to  save  him  from  utter  blindness.  He 
was  delirious  for  some  time  ;  and  six  w  eeks  elapsed  ere  his  strength 
was  sufticiently  reinstated  to  permit  his  quitting  the  cabin  even  to 
walk  the  deck. 

The  squadron  remained  in  Valparaiso  during  three  months;  tlie 
whole  of  which  were  spent  in  manufacturing  rockets,  and  making 
other  preparations  for  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  shipping  at  Calhio ; 
and  on  tlie  l^th  of  September^  1819|  the  undermentioned  vessels 
of  war  again  set  sail : — 

L8     .     Vice- Admiral  Lord  Cochrane, 

{Rear-Admiral  Blanc0| 
Captain  Wilkinson. 
.     •     Captain  Guise. 

•  .     Captain  Forster, 

•  •     Captain  Pninier. 
.     .     to  be  fitted  up  as  fire-ships. 
.    •    Captain  Spry         1       joined 
.     .     Captain  Crosbie   J    afterwards. 

In  these  were  embarked  four  hundred  soldiers,  of  whom  the  chief 
command  was  taken  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Charles;  and  Major 
Miller,  now  recovered  from  his  hurts,  accompanied  tliem  as 
second. 

It  is  not  possible  witlun  otu*  present  limits  to  give  any  detail 
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of  U»e  desperate  service  encountered   by  iLis  armatiieiit  in  tlie 
prosecution  uf  its  leader^s  enterprise  :  during  the  space  of  a  fort*  j 
night,  attempts  were  made  at  aill  hours,  and  by  every  nieaus^  i^l 
reduce  tlie  Spaniards ;  but  such  was  the  advantage  of  their  po8i<*| 
tiua»  that  thei^c  attempts  tnvuriably  failed.     At  last  tlie  admiral^l 
considering  that  tlie  Ito^tile  frigates  could  not  be  subthicd  without] 
risking  the  utter  loss  of  the  Patriot  Si|uadron,  decided  upon  pur*l 
suing  a  ditl'erent  plan  of  operations.      On  the  7th  of  October,  he 
accordingly  weighed  anchor,  giving  the  signal  to  make  for  Arica« 
But  of  his  ships  so  many  prf)%cd  didl  sailers,  that  it  became  necc»- 
saiy  to  divide  his  force;  and  lie  left  Captain  Guise  with  a  portion 
of  it  behind,  with  directions  to  ^  look  in/  as  he  termed  it^  at  Piscow  , 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  die  four  hundred  marines,  were 
cml>ajked  on  board  the  vessels  entrusted  to  Captain  Guise  j  and^ 
both  Colonel  Charles  and  Major  Miller  were  of  the  ntmiber.    At] 
soon  as  they  arriveii  oii'  the  place,  preparations  were  made  to  land;] 
and  on  the  7th  of  November  the  landing  was  effected*     But  the 
garrison  of  Pisco  was  now  ascertaitied  to  amount  to  nearly  one 
tliousand  men,  of  which  one  hnndad  and  sixty  were  cavalry,  witlt , 
four  lield-pieces  ;  and  it  was  found  to  be  hazardous  in  the  last  de- 
gree, to  pursue  an  under  taking,  in  which,  had  diey  sooner  beeii 
acqnainted  witli  its  true   nature,  there  was   little  probabibty  that 
tljcy  would  have  endjarked.     Against  this,  however,  the  recollec- 
tion of  Uieir  repulse   before  Callao   served    sufficiently  to   steel 
them  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  go  on,  at  all  hazards,  wiUi  a  business,  I 
ju  the  success  of  which  they  hoped  to  obtain  some  recompense  for 
past  misfortunes. 

The  little  colunni  pushed  on  in  admirable  order,  till  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  Spanish  corps,  its  infantry  drawn  up  in  tlie  square^ 
its  lutillery,  supported  by  the  cavaJry,  on  a  rising  ground,  which 
commanded  die  entrance  of  the  town.  There  a  short  halt  was 
made,  Uiat  tlie  leaders  might  arrange  their  plan,  after  which 
Colonel  CharleJ!^,  at  llie  head  of  twenty-iive  men,  fded  to  his  right] 
to  reconnoitre ;  whilst  Major  Miller,  followed  by  the  main  body^ 
pressed  directly  forward.  A  brisk  fire,  both  of  grape  and  mus- 
ketry, speedily  opened  upon  them,  which  did  oonsiderable  oxecu- 
lion  ;  but  the  Patriots,  without  rtttirning  a  ^]K>tp  still  advanced, 
till  scaraly  tifleen  yards  separated  tlie  hostile  lines.  Then  the 
Spaniards,  giving  their  last  volley,  broke  and  fled.  But  though 
the  victory  was  thus  won,  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  great,  the 
Chilenians  purchased  it  at  a  price  wliich  in  theu  eyes  was  more  than 
Comuiensurute,  for  Colonel  Charles  was  killed,  whilst  charging 
thrice  hj»  own  numbers,  and  Mdler  fell,  at  the  last  lire,  covered ^ 
Mith  wounds.  His  right  arm  \\as  perforaleil,  his  left  hand  p< 
laumeutly  disabled,  »iid  a  tliird  ball  breiiking  one  of  his  rib«,  passed 
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out  at  Ills  back*  In  this  condition  he  was  carried  back  to  the 
shippings  \\Uere  but  faitit  hopes  were  entertained  of  saving  him, 
and  he  lay  for  many  weeks  incapable  of  all  exertion,  and  in  a  state 
when  lliii  removal  from  one  ship  to  another  might  have  proved 
fatal. 

Whilst  Miller  was  thus  confined  by  his  wounds,  several  services 
of  minor  impoilunce  were  effected  ;  but  it  was  not  till  tlie  month 
of  February  following,  when  he  had  again  become  fit  for  iluty, 
tliat  any  exploit  of  peculiar  hazard  or  eclat  was  attempted.  Then, 
however^  was  tliat  extraordinary  feat  performed,  for  which  Lord 
Cochrane,  as  it  appears  from  this  narrative,  has  obtained,  at  least, 
his  full  meed  of  praise,  but  iu  which  Major  Miller  must  un* 
ijuestionably  be  ranked,  if  not  as  the  deviser,  at  all  events,  a>  die 
cliief  actor.  We  allude,  at  present,  to  die  surprise  and  capture 
of  the  forts  which  command  the  harbour  of  VaUlivia ;  and  which, 
as  well  from  their  natural  situation,  as  from  die  excellence  of  thchr 
entreochmcnts,  have  not  inaptly  been  designated  as  the  Gibraltar 
of  South  America.  As  the  whole  course  of  tlie  Transatlantic  war 
produced  no  deed  more  striking  than  Uds,  we  need  not  apologize 
lo  our  readers  for  extracting,  from  the  pages  of  the  work  before  us, 
SL  tolerably  full  account  of  it. 

Lord  Cochrane,  after  cruising  about  for  some  time,  determined^ 
in  January,  \H20f  to  return  to  Valparaiso,  and  to  look  in  upon 
Vahlivia  by  the  way.  He  arrived  off  the  latter  place  on  the  2d 
of  February,  with  the  O'Hijjgitis  in  a  siaking  state,  the  Monte- 
zuma schooner,  and  Intrcpido  brig,  having  Major  Miller,  with  a 
party  of  marines,  on  board.  When  about  thirty  miles  from  land, 
the  troops  were  removed  into  iht?  lighter  vessels,  to  one  of  wliich, 
the  schooner.  Lord  Cochrane  also  shifted  his  flag ;  and  the  frigate, 
being  left  to  beat  off  and  on,  her  less  formidable  partners  made 
what  way  they  could  for  die  port,  in  die  hope  of  taking  the  Royal- 
ists by  surprise. 

The  harbour  of  Valdivia  is  situated  in  S9°  50*  south  latitude, 
and  7^'  ^^'  west  longitiuk,  and  forms  a  capacious  basin,  girdled  in 
by  a  deei>  and  impcntitnible  foiest,  \ihich  advances  to  die  water's 
edge.  It  is  protected  oa  die  east  by  Fort  N  icbla,  on  the  west  by 
Amargos,  completely  commanding  the  entrance,  which  is  only 
dirce-<|uarter8  of  a  mile  across  ;  and  by  forts  Corral,  Chorcico- 
mayo,  San  Carlos,  El  Yngles,  Manzanc ra,  on  an  inland  at  Uie  ex~ 
tremity,  and  El  Piojo  and  Carboncro,  which  bend  round  it  iii  a 
Kemictrcle.  These  are  so  plpced  as  not  only  to  defend  die  ap- 
proach, but  to  enlihidc  one  another:  they  mounted,  at  this  time 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  pieces  of  ordnance,  eighteen  and  twenty- 
four  pounders  ;  and  they  were  manned  by  no  fewer  than  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  regulars,  and  eight  hundred  aiiU  twenty-nine 
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militia*  \\  herever  they  were  not  washed  by  the  sea,  the  faces  of 
these  castles  were  covered  by  deep  ditches  and  ramparts,  with  the 
Sitlitary  exception  of  El  Yiigles,  which  had  merely  a  rmmpart 
faced  with  palisades.  In  addition  to  oil  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
ftlate^  that  such  is  the  nature  of  the  country  behind,  that  no  torn- 
innnication  by  land  can  be  held  between  one  fort  and  another,  ex- 
c<'pt  by  a  path  along  the  beach  ;  and  even  this,  which  admits  but 
of  line  man  abreast,  wa^s  entiladed  at  a  point  where  it  crosses  a 
ravine  between  forts  Chorocotiiayo  and  Corral,  by  three  guns* 
Agaiuj^t  this  place  Lord  Cochrane  determined  to  make  an  at- 
tempt ;  and  he  justified  himself  to  Major  Miller  by  observing, 
that  *  they  must  succeed,  because  the  Spaniards  would  hardly 
believe  that  they  were  in  earnest,  even  after  the  attack  begaa.* 

'  The  schooner  and  the  brig/  aays  our  author,  •  having  hoiste4 
Sjanish  colours,  anchored  on  the  3d  of  February,  at  three  p.  M,,  under 
llie  guns  of  the  fort  of  El  Vngle«»  opposite  the  caleta,  or  landinfir- 
place,  and  between  the  two.  When  hailed  from  the  shore.  Captain 
BifsqueSf  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  who  had  embarked  at  Talcahuano  as  a 
volunteer,  was  directed  to  answer  that  they  had  sailed  from  Cadiz  with 
the  8.  Elmo,  of  seventy- four  ^ns,  from  whose  convoy,  he  added,  they 
)md  parted^  in  a  gale  of  uind,  off  Cape  Horn,  and  requested  a  pilot 
might  be  sent  off.  At  this  time,  the  swell  was  so  great  as  to  render 
an  immediate  disembarkation  impracticable,  as  the  launches  would 
have  drifted  under  the  fort.  Lord  Cochrane*s  object,  therefore,  was 
to  \^  ait  until  the  evening,  when  the  wind  would  have  abated,  aod  the 
j^welj  subsided.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  already  begun  to  entertain 
suspicions,  ordered  the  vessels  to  send  a  boat  ashore  ;  to  which  it  waa 
answered,  they  had  lost  them  in  the  severe  gales  they  had  encountered. 
This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  garrison,  which  immediately  fired 
alarm  guns,  and  expresses  were  despatched  to  the  governor  at  Valdi- 
\  ia*  The  garrisons  of  all  the  southern  forts  uiiitiS  at  Fort  Yngles. 
Fifty  or  sixt}'  men  were  posted  on  the  rampart  commanding  the  ap* 
roach  from  the  caleta ;  the  rest,  about  three  hundrcdi  formed  on  a 

M  esjilanade  in  the  rear  of  the  fort. 

*  Whibt  this  was  passing,  the  vessels  remained  unmolested;  but,  at 
four  o'clock,  one  of  the  launches,  which  had  been  carefully  concealed  , 
from  the  view  of  iJioie  on  shore,  by  beijig  kept  close  under  the  off^sidii 
of  the  vessel,  unfortunately  drifted  antern.     Before  it  could  be  hauled 
ciut  of  sight  again,  it  was  perceived  by  the  garrison,  which,  having  no 
lunger  any  doubts  as  to  the  hostile  nature  of  the  vii^t,  immediately 
cpened  a  fire  upon  the  vessels ♦  and  sent  a  party  of  seTenty-fivc  men  tb  , 
f^efend  the  lauding -pi  ace.   Tliis  detachmeut  was  accurately  counted  by  i 
tl  o«ie  on  board,  as  it  proceeded  one  by  one,  along  the  narrow  and  dit!i» 
ci.U  path  to  the  caleta.     The  first  shotji  fired  from  the  fort  having 
J  as»ed  through  the  sides  of  the  brig,  and  killed  two  men,  the  troo^n 
\vi  re  ordered  up  from  below,    to  land  witliout  further  delay.     But  i 
the  two  launcheSf  which  constituted  the  only  means  of  disembarkation, 
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appeared  very  inadequate  to  the  effectual  perfonnance  of  such  an 
attempt.  Major  Miller,  with  forty- four  marines,  puslied  off  in  the  first 
launch.  After  overcoming  the  Hi  faculties  of  the  heavy  swell,  an  accu- 
mulation of  sea-weed,  in  comparatively  5mooth  water,  loaded  the  oars 
at  every  stroke,  and  impeded  the  progress  of  the  assailants,  who  now 
b^an  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  a  brisk  fire  from  the  party  stationed 
at  the  landirjg*place-  Amongst  others,  the  coxswain  was  wounded^ 
upon  which  Major  Miller  took  the  helm.  He  seated  himself  on  a  spans 
oar,  hut,  finding  the  seat  inconvenient,  he  had  the  oar  removed,  by 
which  he  somewhat  lowered  his  position.  He  had  scarcely  done  so, 
when  a  ball  passed  through  his  hat,  and  grazed  the  crown  of  his  head. 
He  ordered  a  few  of  his  party  to  fire,  and  soon  after  jumped  ashore 
xvhh  his  marines,  dislodged  the  Royalis^ts  at  the  inlet,  and  made  good 
his  footing.  So  soon  as  the  landing  was  perceived  to  have  been  ef- 
fected, the  party,  in  the  second  launch,  pushed  off  from  the  brig;  and, 
ill  less  than  an  hour,  three  hundred  and  fifty  Patriot  soldiers  were  dis- 
embai'ked.  Shortly  after  sunset,  they  advanced,  in  single  files,  along 
the  rocky  track,  leading  to  Fort  El  Vngles,  rendered  sli|>pery  by  the 
spray  of  the  surf,  which  dashed,  with  deafening  noise,  upon  the  shore- 
This  noise  wa^*  rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to  the  adventurous 
party.  The  Royalist  detachment,  after  being  driven  from  the  landing 
place,  retreated  along  this  path,  and  entered  Fort  Yngles  by  a  ladder, 
which  was  drawn  up,  and,  consequently,  the  Patriots  found  nobody  ori 
the  outside  to  oppose  their  approach.  The  men  advanced  gallantly  to 
the  attack,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  track,  in  very  extended  order. 
The  Icatiing  files  were  soldiers  whose  courage  had  been  before  proved, 
and  who,  enjoying  amongst  their  comrades  a  degree  of  deference  and 
resjKJCt,  claimed  the  foremost  poist  in  danger.  They  advanced  with  fiiTu 
but'  noiseless  step,  and,  while  those  who  next  followed  cheered  with 
cries  of  **Adelante**  (fon^-ard),  others,  still  farther  behind,  raised  clamo* 
rous  shouts  of  **  Viva  la  Patria,"  and  many  of  them  fired  in  the  air. 
The  path  led  to  the  salient  angle  of  the  fort,  which,  on  one  side,  was 
washed  by  the  sea<  and,  on  the  other  side,  flanked  by  the  forest,  the 
boughs  and  branches  of  which  overhang  a  considerable  space  of  the 
rampart.  Favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  by  the  interming- 
ling roar  of  artillery  and  musketry,  by  the  lashing  of  the  surge,  and 
by  the  clamour  of  the  garrison  itself,  a  few  men*  under  the  gallant 
Ensign  Vedal,  crept  under  the  Inland  flank  of  the  fort ;  and,  wltilst 
the  fire  of  the  garrison  was  solely  directed  towards  the  noisy  Patriots 
in  the  rear,  those  in  advance  contrived,  without  being  heard  or  per* 
ceived,  to  tear  ttf  some  loosened  pallisadcs,  with  which  they  constructed 
a  rWde  scaling-ladder,  one  end  of  which  they  pbced  againi^t  the  r»ro- 
part,  and  the  other  upon  a  mound  of  earth  which  favoured  the  design* 
By  the  assistance  of  tliis  ladder,  Ensign  Vedal  and  his  party  moimtcd 
the  rampart,  got  unperceJved  into  the  fort,  and  formed  under  cuver  of 
the  branches  of  the  trees  which  overhung  Uiat  fl«nk.  The  fifty  of 
Mty  meti  \yho  composed  the  garrison,  were  occupied  in  firing  upon 
those  of  the  assailants^  still  approaching  in  »ngle  files,  A  \\>Uey  frcioi 
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Veclal's  party,  which  had  thus  taken  the  SpELoiaxds  in  Aank,  i 
by  a  rnsh,  and  accompanied  hy  ^le  terrific  Indian  yell,  which  was 
echoed  by  the  reverberating  valleyi  around,  produced  terror  ancl  imme* 
di&te  flight.  The  panic  was  communicated  to  the  column  of  thre& 
hundred  men,  formed  on  an  arena  behind  the  fort,  and  the  whole  body, 
until  the  exception  of  those  who  were  bayoneted,  made  the  best  of  their 
Vttjr  iloni^  the  pallt  that  led  to  the  other  £}rt^,  but  which,  in  their  oon* 
fiMmif  they  did  not  attempt  to  occupy  or  defend.  Upon  arriving  at 
the  gorge  of  a  ravine,  between  Fort  Choroconiayo  and  the  Castle  of 
Cori^,  about  one  hundred  men  escaped  in  l*oats  that  were  lying  tbere^ 
and  rowed  to  Valdivia.  The  remainder,  about  two  hundred  men,  ne» 
glccting  the  three  gnns  on  the  height,  which,  if  properly  defended, 
would  have  effectually  checker!  the  ad^nnce  of  tlie  pur.suers,  retreated 
into  the  Corral  Tliis  castle,  however,  was  almost  immediately  stormed 
by  the  victorious  Patriots,  who,  favoured  by  a  part  of  the  rampart 
which  had  crumbled  down,  and  partly  filled  up  the  ditch,  rushed  for- 
WMld«  and  thus  obtained  possession  of  all  the  western  side  of  the 
kairbaar.  The  Royaiista  could  retreat  no  farther,  for  there  the  land 
GfilBBtimication  ended.  One  hundred  Spaniards  were  bayoneted;  and 
about  the  same  number,  exclunive  of  officers,  were  made  prisoners. 
Such  was  the  rapidity  witli  which  the  Patriots  follu\ve<l  up  their  suc- 
cess, that  the  Royali^Jts  had  not  time  to  destroy  their  miUta'  ,  or 
even  to  spike  a  p^un.  Bay-light  of  the  4th  found  the  Inii  ^m 
fOMCflsion  of  the  fiv^e  forts — £1  Vnglect,  San  Carlos,  Amargos,  Choro* 
coma^,  and  Corral/ 

The  foil  of  these  forts  was  speedily  followed  by  the  reduction  of 
Vahlivia  itself;  after  which,  Lord  Cochrane,  leaving  a  detach- 
ment to  preserve  his  conque*<tis,  set  sail  for  the  Island  of  Chiloe. 
But  his  efforts,  in  this  quailtr,  were  not  attended  with  succeasv 
On  the  contrar)',  the  inliabitaatji,  excited  by  their  priests^  gave  the 
invaders  so  warm  a  reception,  that  the  latter  were  compelled  to 
take  to  their  boats^  and  the  fleet  returoedi  caiT)ing  Major  MiUer, 
severely  won tidedy  to  Valparaiso. 

I'Vum  this  dale,  up  to  the  middle  of  August  foT^  ^  ttle  oc-' 

curred,  eillier  in  the  capital  nr  elsewhere,  worlhv  The 

operatioua  of  the  I nde pendents ^  cramped  by  the  want  of  money, 
ttttieiidcd  no  further  than  to  desultory  inroads  here  and  there, 
which  vcre  met  by  corresponding  movements  on  the  part  of  iJie 
n^Uiats  ;-^ond  Lord  Cochrane,  already  at  vai:  '     vitli 

thi  iMitive  chiefs,  but  with  bis  countryman,  C  ms 

to  have  lont,  for  a  season,  his  characteristic  acLivity.  Hut  diough 
the  case  was  so,  great  projects  were  in  view  ^  and  great  exertions 
were  made  by  General  Sun  Martin  to  rctdize  theui.  lliat  inde- 
fatigable officer,  having  completed  Uic  liberation  of  Chile,  strained 
every  nenc  to  bestow  a  sinutar  favour  upon  Peru ;  and  he  had^ 
H  ktigtfa|  thQ  happiness  to  see  before    bint  souietbiiig  like  a 
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prospect  that  his  desires  would  receive   their  accomplishoient, 
\Vilh  intiiiite  laboor,  an  army  ofClbur  thousand  five  hundred  men 
was  drawn  togetlier;  which,  on   tlie   19th  and  20th  of  August, 
embarked,  and  on  the  ^Ut,  set  sail,  under  convoy  of  the  ships  of  ! 
war,  for  Pisco. 

To  thid  expedition  Miller,  now  Lieutenant-Colonel,  was  at*  < 
tached,  as  commandant  of  the  battalion  number  eight,  of  Buenos 
Ayrea.  The  army  reached  Pisco  in  safety,  Colonel  Miller's 
ImiMiport,  alone,  having  separated  from  the  tleet,  and  narrowly 
escaped  capture;  but  its  proceedings  were  dilatory,  and  produc- 
tive of  1K>  satisfactory  results.  On  the  26th  of  October,  it  accord- 
ingly returned  to  its  shipping,  and  sailing  northward,  rendez- 
¥Ouset!,  on  the  29th,  in  the  Bay  of  Callao.  From  this  port,  the 
treoeports  were  sent  on  to  A  neon,  where  a  debarkation  took 
place;  and  the  army  once  more  entered  upon  a  variety  of  detached 
senices,  important,  no  doubt,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  took  part 
in  them,  but  a  great  deal  too  minute  to  be  repeated  with  any 
satisfaction  to  our  readers,  >Jol  so,  however,  with  the  navy.  It 
was  at  this  crisis  of  the  war  that  Lord  Cochrane  performed  ano* 
ther  exploit,  which,  for  boldness  of  design  and  promptitude  of 
execution,  has  rarely  been  equalled  in  the  annals,  even  of  naval 
warfare, — by  cutting  out,  from  under  the  guns  of  Callao,  the 
Spanish  frigate,  Esmeralda,  and  bearing  her  oft'  in  triumph  with 
all  her  crew.  But  Captain  Hall's  lively  description  of  this  brd- 
liant  scene  is  so  univttrsally  known,  that  we  need  not  quote  that  of 
tlie  present  ^^  ritcr. 

\Vhilc  San  Martin,  with  the  main  body  of  bis  army^  was  main* 
taiaing  a  defensive  position  at  Huacho,  a  number  of  detach* 
ments  were  carrying  on  a  species  of  guerilla  x^^rfare,  extremely 
harassing  to  the  royalist  chiefs,  and  creiii table  to  those  who  con- 
ducted ihcni.  Among  others,  Miller  was  directed,  at  the  head 
of  six  hundred  men,  to  place  himself  imder  tlie  ortlers  of  Lord 
Cocfiranc,  and  to  proceed  upon  a  service,  the  design  and  theatre 
of  Mhich  were  botli  kept  profoundly  secret.  He  set  sail,  accord- 
ingly^ on  the  15tli  of  March,  1821,  and  soon  found  that  Pisco 
was  the  place  of  his  destination,  and  that  the  object  of  his  ejcer* 
tiSns  was  to  interrupt  the  communications  between  Lima  and  the 
aonlhem   fftiiiifciiLu      C  '  Miller   made   good  fais  Isoding 

without  oppcftt]0ii|  anii  i  d  several  unimportant  akinnislies 

witli  the  royalists  who  were  sent  to  oppose  him  ;  but  both  he  and 
his  troops  being  attacked  xvitli  ague,  it  was  found  neccssar)'  to 
withdraw  theniy  and  Lord  Cochrane  determined  to  abandon  Pisco 
altogether.     Not  aatkfied,  )  .    to  return  as  they  had  set 

out,  both  the  mmi  and  nu,  iders  resolved  to  hazard  an 

attack  upon  Aricai  bclbrc  which  place  they  found  themselves  be- 
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calmed  on  the  6tli  of  May.  But  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
in  landing,  were  found  to  be  »och,  as  to  render  a  direct  assault 
in  front  useless  ;  so  the  troops  were  removed  into  two  small 
schooners,  and  despatched  to  the  Morro  de  Sam  a,  a  port  ten 
leagues  to  the  northward.  This  they  reached  after  innumerable 
toils  and  perils;  and  Colont;!  Miller  found  himself  with  three 
hundred  and  lifty  men,  wJKwe  knees  trembled  under  them  from 
the  efl'ects  of  recent  sickness,  cast  upon  a  desart  beach,  witliout 
provisions,  and  eight  long  leagues  from  a  spring  of  wholesome 
water.  ^JThe  patience  of  these  half-civilized  Chilenos,  under  priva- 
tions so  hca%T,  was  boundless.  They  followed  their  enterprising 
leader  over  an  arid  desert,  and  across  a  mountain  so  steep  as  to  be 
impassable  for  horses,  till,  after  a  march  of  thirteen  hours,  the  en- 
trance of  the  valley  of  Sama  was  gaiutd,  and  they  were  blessed  with 
a  draught  of  clear  spring  water,  *  So  soon  as  ihe  party  caught  siglit 
of  vegetation,  everv'  man  rushed  forward  in  search  of  water ;  and 
some  who  could  with  difficulty  creep  till  this  moment,  now*  ran 
with  llie  celerity  of  greyhounds  to  the  valley.*  At  this  place  a  few 
horses  were  procured;  and,  on  the  following  day,  Colonel  Miller, 
with  «  few*  mounted  soldiers,  entered  Tacna, 

Colonel  Miller  was  now^  twenty  leagues  from  tlie  coast ;  and  the 
rumcnn*  of  his  landing  having  spread,  the  Spanish  General  Ramirez 
made  every  preparation  to  oppose  him.  Three  dt^tachments,  one 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty,  another  of  two  hundred  and  eighty^- 
and  a  third  of  similar  force,  were  ordered  to  .take  different  routes, 
and  uniting  at  Tacna,  to  drive  the  insurgents  into  the  sea.  But 
the  insurgents  were  not  men  to  be  taken  asleep.  Instead  of  wait- 
ing to  be  attacked,  they  pressed  forward  with  the  hope  of  meeting 
these  corps  in  detail — and  their  activity  and  vigilance  received  its 
reward. 

Colonel  Miller,  taking  with  him  three  hundred  and  ten  infantry; 
seventy  cavalry,  and  sixty  mounted  \oluntcer  peasants,  pushed  for 
Bueno  Vista,  a  romantic  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordiller# 
from  whence  he  crossed  Hfteen  leagues  of  stony  <lesert  towards" 
Mirabe.  After  a  toilsome  march  of  eighteen  hours,  his  little 
column  reached,  at  midnight,  the  rugged  bank  of  a  stream  which 
rushes  through  the  valley  of  Mirabe,  and  saw^  by  their  fires,  tKit 
one  detachment  of  the  royalists  was  encamped  among  the  culti- 
vated fieldn  which  surrounded  the  village,  on  the  bank  opposite.  It 
was  Colonel  Miller*s  design  to  come  upon  them  by  surprise  ;  but 
the  indiscreet  zeal  of  a  patriot  officer  rendered  this  impracticable, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  attack  tliem  openly,  before  they  could 
be  joined  by  a  second  corps^  which  was  known  to  be  approoching. 
The  cavalry  were  accortlingly  puiilied  across  the  sti^am  at  once ; 
tut  they  w  ere  repulsed  by  the  n>yalijtS|  already  on  the  alert,  and 
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retreated  to  the  river.  They  were  not,  however,  permitted  to 
repass  it,  but  made  to  form  al»ov6  the  ford ;  whilst  a  rocket  party 
being  detached  to  an  eminence  on  the  left,  and  a  parly  of  infantry 
to  the  right,  tlie  enemy's  attention  was  completely  drawn  away 
from  the  point  threatened*  Tliis  done,  Colonel  Miller  made  haste 
to  transport  his  infantry  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  Causing 
each  trooper  to  take  a  foot  soldier  behind  hinj,  he  conveyed  the 
ivhole  in  succession  to  the  opposite  bank,  totally  unobserved  by 
the  enemy,  who  kept  up  a  ceaseless  fire  upon  the  rocket-men — 
and  then  detached  a  company  to  occupy  certain  high  grounds  which 
conunanded  the  entire  line  which  the  royalists  had  assumed.  In 
this  position  the  opposing  forces  continued  till  dawn — when,  to 
their  ulter  amazement,  the  royalists  first  discovered  that  Miller  was 
wilhinmusket-shot  of  them,  A  brilliant  charge  was  made.  Ninety- 
six  Spaniards  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  one  hundred  and  tifty. 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  fled  in  all  directions.  But  the 
perils  of  Miller's  situation  were  by  no  means  at  an  end.  Thi» 
victory  was  scarcely  secured,  when  a  second  Spanish  corps  appeared 
in  sight,  mounted  upon  mules,  and  preparmg  to  pass  the  river ;. 
and,  to  oppose  these,  ihe  patriots,  already  scattered  in  pursuit, 
were  hastily  recalled  to  their  ranks.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
seemed  nowise  desirous  of  bringing  things  to  ihe  issue  of  a  com* 
bat.  They  stayed  only  to  receive  a  few  discharges  of  rockets, 
when  they  also  broke  in  confusion  and  fled. 

Ha\ing  thus  triumphed  over  two  of  his  opponents,  the  indefati- 
gable Miller  made  inunediate  preparations  for  the  discovery  and 
defeat  of  the  third.  I'hese  he  overtook  at  Calein,  sixty-five  leagues 
from  Arica ;  and  coming  upon  them  at  a  moment  when  he  was 
believed  to  be  many  miles  distant,  he  overthrew  them  with  prodi* 
gious  slaughter.  Out  of  six  hundred  men  who  had  been  especially 
sent  against  him,  not  Iwent}^  ever  rejoined  the  Spanish  army ;  and 
in  less  than  a  fortnight  from  the  landing  of  llie  expedition,  upwards 
of  a  thousand  royalists  \\  ere  placed  hors  de  combat. 

Such  successes  could  not  have  been  obtained,  had  not  the 
country  been  every  where  friendly ;  but  Miller  was  too  weak  to 
turn  tliem  to  any  permanent  account.  True,  recruits  w*erc  not 
wanting  ;  and  as  long  as  \m  little  store  of  arms  lasted  (a  store  which 
was  collected  entirely  from  his  enemies),  he  found  no  difliculty  in 
making  use  of  them  ;  but  his  utmost  exertions  failed  iu  bringing 
up  his  numbers  to  more  than  nine  hundred  men,  of  whom  five  hun- 
dred alone  were  cflFcctive.  Yet  with  this  small  force  he  overran 
and  kept  temporary  possession  of  a  tract  of  countrv'  measuring  one 
hundred  leagues  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth;  whilst  he  con- 
trived to  give  full  employment  to  General  Ramirez,  Colonel  I^ 
Hera,  and  otlier  Spftnish  chiefa,  witli  an  army  of  ncirly  three 
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thousand  regular  troops.  But  a  struggle  so  unequal  could  not  be 
maiutaiued  for  ever.  Miller's  foUouer»,  liaiusised  by  continual 
niarchcs,  became  sickly ;  and  he  was  left  at  last  with  barely  four 
hundred  men  to  mauceuvre  in  the  face  of  an  entire  division.  He 
wa»  reluctantly  conijielled  to  retreat.  But  he  showed  so  excellent 
a  countenance  in  his  retrogressioni  and  ventured^  often  with  half 
a  dozen  orderlies,  upon  enterprises  so  daring,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  afraid  to  press  him ;  and  he  succeeded,  in  consequence,  in 
retching  Aric^i,  without  having  received  one  check,  or  being  once 
farced  to  quit  a  position.  Here  he  rc-cmbarked,  though  not  with- 
out extreme  hazard,  in  t%vo  or  three  merchant- vessels  which  hap- 
pened to  be  accidentally  in  the  harbour,  and,  putting  to  sea,  he 
betook  himself  to  C^iiilca,  wlience  he  immediately  entered  upon 
fresh  enterprises.  The  following  anecdote  will  show  liow  narrowly 
our  brave  countiyman  escaped  capture  ;  and  how  perfectly  he 
retained^  at  all  moments,  and  under  all  circuni^Umce^^  his  self- 
command : — 

*  Previous  to  Liciit.-t'olonpl  Miller's  arrival,  the  govenior  of  Arica 
liad,  witli  very  g(K>d  intentions,  sent  two  or  three  soldiers  aboard  a 
very  fine  North  American  schooner,  of  three  hundred  tons,  to  secure 
her.  The  master,  disliking  the  embargo,  got  ready  to  slip  his  cable* 
and  put  to  sea,  intending  to  land  the  8oldifrs  when  and  where  it  suited 
his  convenience.  Being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  upon  entering 
Arica,  Miller  instantly  went  on  board  unaceompauied.  He  offered  the  ( 
Xjaost  liberal  terms,  which  were  pertinaciously  rejected.  This  refusal 
rendered  the  services  of  the  other  three  vessels  unavailable,  as  they 
could  not  have  taken  off  the  wliole  of  the  troops.  During  an  ani- 
mated conversation,  Lieut.- Colonel  Miller,  as  he  paced  the  quarter- 
dec  k,  recognized  some  men  amongst  the  ship's  company  v\ho  had  for- 
merly served  with  him  in  the  Chileno  squadron,  and  who  were  evi- 
dently attending  with  deep  concern  to  what  was  passing.  It  hnjipened 
that  the  seamen  in  the  Pacific,  whether  British  or  North  Araerirans, 
whether  serving  in  men-of-war,  or  in  merchant  vess'els,  had  alwayi 
e\nnced  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  successes  of  the  English  leader. 
It  wa§  a  feeling  which  produced  an  imijortant  effect  at  the  present 
eritical  jtmcture.  He  tunied  ruimd  to  them,  and  made  a  short  addrea*^ 
which  proved  sufHcicnt.  They  all  answered  hit  appeal  by  an  ani^^ 
jnated  declaration  that  ^*  a  countryman  hard  pushed  should  not  be  for* 
aakcn/'  After  some  unavailing  remonstrances  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  master, 
he  indignantly  threw  up  the  command  and  went  on  shore.    The  chief. 

mate  prepared  to  foUuw,  hut  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  charge  of  1 ^ 

Tessel.     Thus  were  the  patriots  relieved  from  the  oeceisiljr  of  coo- 
tending  with  the  most  fearful  odds/ 

III  repairing  to  Quilca,  it  was  Miller'*  intention  to  eirect%| 
landing  there^  and  lo  march  rapidly  yjioii  Art*quipn,  kft  viXMj 
guarded  by  RamirezV  pursuit  of  him^lf  to  Arica  :   but  the  wiml  I 
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was  so  boisterous,  that  to  disembark  was  declared  impracticable ; 
and  as  he  had  only  three  days*  provisions  and  water  on  board,  it 
was  impossible  to  wait  till  the  weather  should  moderate.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  in  total  ignorance  of  the  situation  dF 
General  San  ftfarlin,  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  direct  his  course 
once  more  to  Pisco,  Here  he  landtHl  on  the  Cind  of  August,  an 
hour  before  dawn,  and  took  possession  of  the  to^n,  fifty  royalist 
cavalry  evacuating  it  as  he  approached. 

From  Pisco,  Mifler  commenced  a  career  not  less  brilliant,  nor 
less  cxtraordiutir}*,  than  that  which  he  had  just  closed  at  Arica. 
Pursuing  Colonel  Santalla,  the  governor  of  the  place,  who,  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  tied  before  liim,  he  surprised  and 
cut  to  pieces  detachmetit  after  detathmcnt,  and  |)enelrated  far 
beyond  Palpa,  within  a  few  marches  of  Arequipa.  In  perform- 
ing these  important  services  he  was  not  a  little  aided  by  a  sort  of 
Meg  Merrilies  of  the  Pampas,  whose  mules,  which  had  arrived 
at  Pisco  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  into  the  interior  a  car^ 
of  brandy,  he  pressed  ;  and  who,  though  at  first  extremely  indig* 
nanl,  became  before  long  his  hearty  ally.  He  was  indebted,  like- 
\v\s€f  largely  to  the  patience  and  good  conduct  of  his  followers, 
mlio  bore  every  hardship  without  murmuring,  and  slept  frequently 
among  the  sand,  in  holes  excavated  for  tfie  purpose  ;  but  the 
result  was  the  complete  subjection  of  a  considerable  provincei 
of  which  lea  is  the  ^  '         ^tiller,  now  promoted  to  the  rank 

of  Colonel,  for  a  tii  1  himself  in  the  tlouble  capacity 

of  military  chief  and  civil  governor.  But  it  is  time  to  say  some- 
thing of  lite  ojterations  of  the  grand  army  under  San  Martin, 
which  we  left  at  Muacho,  in  a  state  of  comparative  inactivity. 

There  existed  at  this  period  violent  dissentions  among  the 
generals  in  cliief  of  the  Uoyalists,  which,  while  it  hindered 
them  from  making  a  proper  use  of  their  numerically  superior 
force,  was  hardly  improved,  as  it  might  have  been,  by  their  adver- 
saries* For  a^i'hile,  indee<i,  the  progress  of  several  of  San 
Martin's  detachments  was  rapid  ;  the  whole  of  the  Sierra  of  Upper 
Peru  being  overrun,  and  Lima  itself  occupied  ;  but  the  former 
idfintage  was  too  readily  abandoned,  and  the  whole  army  unfor- 
Imillely  placet!  in  cantonments  in  the  capital.  It  is  true  that 
Callao  was  invested  on  the  land  side  by  General  Las  lleras's 
division,  and  at  sea  by  Lord  Cochrane,  but  the  Viceroy  was  per- 
mitted to  retire  leisurely,  by  the  Yanyos  road,  upon  Xauxa  ;  and 
General  Canterac,  by  way  of  Lunaguana,  to  the  same  place« 
These  severallv  reached  their  point  of  rendezvous,  where  ihcy  w#re 
joined  by  ^'  -on  of  General  Carratala  ■,  while  San  Martin 

occupied  L  »  framing  laws  for  the  new  republic,  of  which 

be  nominated  himi»elf  supreme  director. 


\». 


In  this  state  things  continued  till  towards  Oie  end  of  Augu&t, 
when  General  Canterac,  having  dniwn  together  three  thousand 
infantry  and  nine  hundred  cavalry,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the 
castle  of  Callao,  and  encamped,  on  the  9th  of  September,  in 
sight  of  San  Martin,  one  mile  from  the  capital,  on  the  Arequipa 
road.  It  was  impossible  that  this  movement  could  escape  thtt 
observation  of  Colonel  Miller,  whose  monteneros  or  guerillas 
hovered  on  the  very  flank  of  the  enemy,  between  Guamanga  and 
Xauxa ;  and  he  no  sooner  ascertained  it,  than  lie  suspected  a 
general  battle  was  at  hand,  from  which  it  would  have  ill  suited 
his  warlike  propensities  to  be  absent.  He  accordingly  gave  over 
the  command  at  lea  to  his  second,  Major  V'cdela;  and  setling 
off  alone  for  Lima,  arrived  there  just  two  days  previoua  to  the 
appearance  of  Canterac's  advanced  guard. 

\\  hcther  the  Spaniard  had  been  led  to  believe  tliat  there  was  a 
party  in  Lima,  which,  on  the  appearance  of  an  anned  force,  would 
rise  ujKjn  tije  independents,  or  whether  he  had  underrated  the 
strength  of  San  Martinis  corps,  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  when  he 
foniul  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  embuttted  against  him,  and  be- 
held the  liberating  army  entrenclied  behind  nmd  walls,  he  deemed 
it  more  prudent  to  pass  by  the  sea-shore,  towards  Callao,  tliaii 
to  hazard  an  attack.  A  corresponding  change  of  position  was 
effected  by  San  Martin,  who,  bowevert  notwithstanding  his  great 
supeiiorily  in  lunnber.s^  avoided  a  battle ;  and  the  two  armies 
contnmed  for  a  few  days  to  face  one  another,  like  mastiffs  which 
know  each  other*s  strength,  and  are  equally  unwilling  to  provoke 
the  condiat.  At  lust,  however,  Canterac  found  it  necessar>'  to 
retreat,  his  force  being  wholly  inetficient  for  the  object  which  he 
bad  contemplated  ;  and  General  La  Mar  was  left  in  Callao,  with 
only  three  da^s'  provisions,  to  make  what  tenns  he  could  with 
the  besiegers* 

Canterac  crossed  the  river  Utmac  at  Bocanegra,  on  die  night 
of  the  1 7th,  closely  followed  by  Las  Heras,  who  was,  neverthe- 
less, commanded  on  no  account  to  risk  an  action;  whilst  San 
Martin,  with  a  thousand  infantry  and  thirt}'  horsemen,  continued 
tlie  blockade  of  Callao*  Las  Heras  pursued  no  further  than 
Los  Cavalleros,  nine  leagues  beyond  Lima  ;  but  Colonel  Miller, 
ttt  the  heatl  of  seven  hiintlred  infantr),  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
Jive  cavalry,  and  five  hundred  monteneros,  received  permission,  at 
9  a.  in.  on  the  SOth,  to  resume  the  chase.  Much  precious  time 
had,  however,  been  lost,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  bght  division 
were  but  ill  supplied  with  provitiions  or  other  necessaries  ;  yet 
such  was  die  diligence  f*f  tlte  hatlcr,  that  the  close  of  the  third 
march  brought  thern  up  with  the  enemy V  rear,  and  they  ate  the 
very  sheep  which  the  Spaniards  had  cooked  for  tbeEu^eivej^  but 
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were  compelled  to  abandon.     From  that  moraeut  Miller  nev*er 
lost  aiglit  of  them,     lie   iiung:  upon  their  rear,  skirruisliing  withj 
llieir  covering  parties,  and  receiving  deserters,  day  and  night,  till , 
he  had  seen  them  as  far  as  Huamantanga,   a  small  town  on  the 
creiit  of  an  eminence,  only  two  leagues  from  Puriichiico.     Here  ' 
his  advance,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-Uiree  men,  was  attacked  J 
by  two   tliousand  horse  and  foot,  and,  in  spite  of  a  gallant  resist^ 
aiice,  driven  back;  alter  wlucJi,  the   pursuit  was  changed  into  aa 
obsenalion,   and  the   main  body  of  the  division  ordered  uft'  to 
Lima,      But   Miller   continued   with   the    monteneros,  carrying 
with   him   thirty  chosen  dragoons,  and   passing  days  and  nights 
amidiit  the  wildest  scenery  of  that  Aljiine  district ;   till  his  health 
beginning   to  give  way,  and   no    important  result   promising  to 
occur,  he  likewise  retraced  his   steps,  and   retired   to  tlie  capital. 
Here   he   found   that  the  castle  of  Calfao  had  surrendered,  and 
that  the  governor^  La  Mar,  had  passed  over  to  the  patriot  cause  ; 
and  that  a  difference  had  already  arisen  between   Cochrane  and 
San   Martin,  which   led,     soon  after,  to   the  retirement  of  the 
former  from  the  Chilean  service. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Colonel  Miller  to  head*<]uarters,  the 
Peruvian  legion  of  tlie  guard  was  emhutljed,  consisting  of  a 
regiment  of  hussars,  a  troop  of  horse-artillcry,  and  a  regiment  of 
infantry.  The  latter,  which  numbered  two  battahons,  was  given 
to  Miller,  and  iu  organization  and  instruction  constituted  for  a 
time  his  principal  business  and  amusement.  Strongly  impressed 
widi  tlie  excellence  of  the  English  system,  he  chd  his  best  to 
Jutroduce  it  at  length  into  tliis  new  levy,  and  he  so  far  succeeded, 
that  the  regiment  acquired  an  etprit  cfc  corps  unknown  elsewhere^ 
the  officei-s  messing  together  without  distinction  of  rank,  and  the 
men  being  minutely  attended  to  in  all  their  wants.  His  biographer 
details  the  particulars  of  this  period  in  Miller's  career  with  a 
minuteness  which  is  perfectly  natural,  and  even  agreeable;  but 
We  miLst  content  ourselves  with  stating  gcnendly  that  tlie  plan  pur- 
sued by  our  countryman  was  judicious,  and  produced  the  happiest 
results,  both  to  himself  and  to  others.  [ 

Whilst  these  things  were  going  on  in  Lima,  and  the  city  itself 
was  the  scene  of  much  festivity  and  pleasure,  the  affairs  of  the 
patriots  underwent  a  sad  reverse  at  lea,  and  all  the  advantages 
obtained  by  the  gallantr}'  of  Miller  were  lost  through  the  inexpe- 
rience or  imprudence  of  his  successor  in  command.  San  Martia 
bad,  it  appeared,  superseded  Major  Vedela,  to  make  room  for 
Don  Domingo  Tristan,  a  man  of  no  reputation  as  a  soldier,  and  a 
late  convert  to  tlie  independt^nt  cause,  who  conducted  himsrlf  with 
so  little  care,  that  Canterac,  making  a  sudden  march  from  the 
valley    of  Xauxa,  attacked  bitu  wheu  uupreparcd|  and  totally 
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routed  him*  The  consequence  was  that  lea,  Mhere  considerftble 
stores  had  been  laid  up,  fell  into  the  hand^  of  the  royalists,  the 
1^'hole  district  changed  maslers,  and  one  thousand  prisonet^i 
taken  in  the  action ,  went  to  swell  the  amount  of  the  victor't 
force.  This  disaster  was  hardly  compensated  by  two  victoriei 
obtained  about  the  same  time — one  in  Colundjia,  by  General 
Sucre,  by  which  the  whole  of  that  province  was  freed ;  and  the 
otlier  by  Colonel  Lavalle,  at  Ui<j  Bamba,  over  a  superior  force 
of  tlie  enemy.  But  other  changes  besides  those  occasioned  bj 
the  accidents  of  Mar  were  pending,  the  effects  of  which  came^ 
before  long,  to  be  felt  throughout  all  the  colonies. 

General  San  Martin  having  thus  accomplished  die  deliverance 
of  lower  Peru,  determined  to  resign  the  supreme  authority  which 
be  had  hitJierto  exercised,  and  retire  into  private  life.  On  the 
20lh  of  September,  18^2'3,  he  acconlingly  caused  a  congress  to  be 
installed,  into  whose  hands  he  committed  the  governing  power; 
and  departed,  immediately  afterwards,  followed  by  the  gratitude 
of  all  ranks,  for  Chile.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  congress 
proceeded  to  appoint  a  Junta  Gubernativa,  on  whom  the  duties  of 
ihc  executive  might  devolve,  and  the  choice  falling  upon  Generals 
La  Mar  and  Alvarado,  witli  the  Count  Villa  Florida,  these  per- 
sons immediately  assumed  the  dignity  wliicli  San  Martin  bad 
laid  aside. 

Before,  however,  tliis  change  was  effected,  an  expedition  to 
the  Puertos  lutermcdios,  as  they  are  called,  that  is  to  the  line  of 
coast  lying  between  Ocona  and  Iquique,  had  been  resolved  upon, 
the  direction  and  management  of  which  was  to  be  entrusted  to 
Colonel  Milkr,  Fifteen  hundred  men  toeing  placed  at  his  di«- 
posal,  he  was  to  make  good  his  landing  at  Iquique,  and  marching 
lapidly  againat  General  Otaueta,  whose  division  of  tliree  or  four 
IhcHliilld  men  was  SCfttlered  io  the  department  of  Potosi,  eontident 
hopet  were  entertstiied  that  be  would  be  enabled  to  defeat  it  in 
detail,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  Upper  Peru  would  be  cleared 
of  royalists  and  ailded  to  the  rcTpublic,  Both  tbe  Protector  and 
Colonel  Miller  were  llie  more  confident  of  aucoew,  that  the  people 
of  the  province  were  known  to  be  universally  well  affected  ;  and 
the  latter  pro[)osed  to  carry  with  him  ample  supplies  of  &rni9, 
with  which  to  equip  the  recruits  by  whom  he  calculated  upoa 
being  joined  in  great  numbers. 

W  hen  the  period  fixed  upon  for  embarkation  drew  ©ear,  die 
above  plan  was  communtcuted  to  Geaeral  Atvarado«  who  con* 
eidered  tlje  end  t<i  be  attained  lo  estfviiiel?  important  that  h^ 
propofted  to  nroceed  upon  it  in  person,  at  the  liead  of  four  thoit- 
iaod  ineii.  This  ptc)pt>»d  was  acoi^ded  to  ;  and  after  a  consider* 
able  delay,  arisiug  chiefly  from  tlie  want  of  money — (an  iticoove- 
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Dtence  in  tlieir  endeavour  to  remedy  uhich  the  Junta  Gubernativa 
had  well  nigh  involved  themselves  in  dispute^i  with  the  British 
naval  commander  on  tlie  coast)- — tliree  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fi fly-nine  men  were  equipped,  and  embarked  on  board  of  trans- 
ports in  the  bay  of  Catlao.  The  first  battalion  of  tlie  Peruviaa  , 
legion,  with  Colonel  Miller  at  its  head^  formed  part  of  this  force^  ' 
and  tlie  whole  set  sail  in  two  division*;,  witlj  instructions  to  ren- 
dezvous first  at  Iquique,  and  secondly,  in  the  event  of  that  fuiliug, 
at  a  point  sixty  miles  S.W.  of  Arica, 

To  favour  this  effort,  four  thousand  men,  who  remained  ia" 
Lima,  under  General  Arenales,  weic  to  advance  upon  Xauxa^ 
where  General  Canterac,  widi   five  thousand  troops,  was  posted. . 
This  movement,   it  was  calculated,   would   hinder  tlie    Spanishl 
general   from  detaching  to  the  assistance  of  Olaneta,  whose  force  j 
amounted  to  about  six  thousand  men,  but  sadly  scattered, — oxm  ] 
half,  under  Vuldez,  occupying  the  Pnertos  Intermedios,  whilst] 
the   remainder  were,    with  the   communder-in-chief,   in   Potosi* 
The  plan  was   unqiierittiouably   a   good  one,   and  it  alanned  tha 
royalists  so  much  that  the  \  iceroy  Lahcrna  wrote  from  Cuzco  to, 
the  Minister  of  War  in   Spain,  diat,  unless  powerful  reinforce** 
men  Is  should   arrive*  speedily  from   Europe,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  continue  the   war ;   but  its  execution  was  entrusted  to 
one  who  possessed  ncitlier  tlie  activity  of  body  nor  enterprise  of 
mind  requisite  to  tlie  performance  of  such  a  task.     General  Al*_ 
varado,  after  effecting  his  debarkation,  remained  inactive   three' 
whole  weeks  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Arica  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
just  cause  to  apprehend  disasters,  before  their  separated  columns 
could  be  brought  logctlier,  were  enabled  to  collect  a  force  amply 
sufficient  to  set  all  his  futme  efforts  at  defiance. 

Agamst  this  state  of  ruinous  inaction  Colonel  Miller  remon* 
United  so  warmly,  that  a  coolness   arose  betw^  >  and  tbe. 

COOnnander^in-chief,  and  the  former  actually  ci  ,   by   dmJ 

express  permission  of  tlie  latter,  to  return  to  Lima.      Bui  Miller*i' 
taknla  were  too  well  known,  and  too  justly  appreciated,  to  allow  j 
cf  his  being  thus  treated  by  an  officer  of  Alvarado's  consider atioiu  I 
He  was  warmly  entreated  to  return,  and  at  last  it  was  agreed  that] 
be  should  proceed,  witli  a  small  force,  to  the  coast  of  Cumana^f 
ivhere  he    might  act  independently,    to  draw    off  a  division   of] 
Canterac's  and  Cajatala's  forces  from  the  main  army.     He  faafll' 
hardly  done  so  when  Alvarado  commenced  a  series  of  military 
movements,  every  one  of  which  proved  to  be  faulty  in  the  extreme* 
Instead  of  taking  his  eoemy  by  surprise,  he   was  himself  sur«( 
priced,  and  division  after  division  of  his  corps  put  to  the  rout. 
On  the  lyth  of  October  a  gem^ral  action  was  fought,  the  royalisU 


being  commandecl  by  Valdcz,  and  supported  by  the  cavalry  of 
Canterac,  in  which  i\lvarado  gained  no  advantage;  and  a 
second  battle  ensuing  on  the  2  1st  tlie  patriots  were  totally  de* 
feuted.  Colonel  Miller's  battalion,  of  wliich  the  light  company 
only  acronipanif  d  himself,  was  cut  to  pieces  j  and  out  of  the  three 
tiiou^and  tivchundrtd  men,  originally  landed^  scarcely  six  hutidred 
made  their  escape  to  the  transports , 

Wliile  these  tilings  were  going  on  in  one  quarter,  Colonel  Miller 
was,  in  another,  spreading  alarm  and  dismay  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country,  though  the  whole  force  under  his  orders  amounted  to  only 
one  light  compatjy  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men.  On  Clnistmas 
day,  the  brig  Protector,  in  which  he  was  embarked,  brought  up 
in  tlie  roadstead  of  Quiica,  close  to  his  Britaimic  Majesty*s  ship 
Aurora;  and  at  midnight^  Miller  and  his  adventurous  band  were 
in  possession  of  the  village,  and  busily  preparing  for  future  under- 
takings. To  march  iij>on  Cumana,  and  occupy  it,  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  foUowing  night,  wliere  they  were  well  received,  both 
by  the  inhabitants  and  magistracy;  and,  lemming  that  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Pincra  had  fled,  with  eighty  men,  across  the  river,  only 
three  hours  before,  an  immediate  pursuit  Mas  instituted.  With 
some  difticulty,  a  ford  was  discovered,  Piiiera  having  taken  the 
precaution  to  destroy  llie  vakas,  by  which  the  stream  is  usually 
crossed;  and  the  royalists  being  overtaken  fust  asleep,  in  a  lichJ 
about  eight  leagues  on  the  road  to  Majes,  twenty-five  were  made 
prisoners,  and  the  remainder  dispersed. 

Miller's  great  business  was  to  induce  a  general  belief,  that  he 
had  landed  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  division,  and  he  adopted 
the  following  admirable  plan  for  that  purpose.  Leaving  the  maia 
body  of  his  hltle  party  at  Cnmana,  he  himself  set  out  with  four- 
teen soldiers  mounted,  and  crossed  a  valley  eighteen  leagues  on 
the  road  to  Arequipa,  whither  he  hatl  been  given  to  understand 
that  Carratala  had  advanced,  with  the'design  of  bringing  him  to 
action.  To  intimidate  his  adversary,  Miller  wrote  to  the  com- 
nandant  of  Arequipa,  informing  him  that  a  patriot  army  would 
enter  the  town  that  night,  and  begging  that  the  royalist  would 
ieavr  a  piquet  of  his  soldiers  behind,  to  protect  the  property  of 
indivitluals,  till  he,  with  his  corps,  should  arrive  to  relieve  it. 
This  letter.  Colonel  Miller  took  care  to  despatch  by  a  peasant^ 
ivhom  he  deceived,  by  a  variety  of  expedients,  into  the  persuasion 
that  eight  hundred  cavalry  were  about  him;  and,  as  the  messenger 
was  strictly  enjoined  to  report  that  Miller's  whole  force  fell  short 
of  four  hundretl  nien,  his  statemeut,  that  it  really  exceeded  eight 
hundred,  received  a  ready  credence.  The  royalists  fell  back  with- 
out delay,  and  Miller  went  on,  pushing  his  reconnoissances  in  every 
directioth 

Having 
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Having  spent  many  days  thus,  he  retunied  to  Quilcai  carrying 
with  him  several  prisoners,  and,  among  others »  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vidal,  whom  he  had  surprised  in  one  of  the  straggling  cottages, 
which  are  scattered  through  the  valley  of  Vitor.  He  was  can- 
liouslv  followed  by  Carratula,  who  re-entered  Arequipa  on  the  £d 
of  January,  but  hetiitatcd  h:>ng  and  fearfully  before  he  would  trust 
himself  into  tlie  valley.  Miller  was  not  slow  to  turn  the  appre- 
hensions of  his  opponents  to  account.  He  advanced  again  without 
delay,  carrying  the  whole  of  his  company  witii  him;  and,  on  the 
(Ith,  look  possession  of  Oco5a,  destroying  all  the  vaUas  on  the  river 
Cimnma,  anil  so  throwing  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Carra- 
lala*s  further  approach. 

Having  taken  these  precautions,  he  calculated  diat  he  had  at 
least  four  days  to  spare.  He  left  Major  Lyra  in  conunand  at 
Oco5a,  and  set  off  with  fifteen  soldiers,  and  half  a  doxen  peasants, 
to  reconnoitre  Carabuli,  a  town  thirty-eight  leagues  north-east  of 
Ocofia,  where  he  expected  to  obtain  information  touching  the 
movements  of  the  Spunisli  Colonel  Manzanedo.  He  had  not, 
however,  ridden  far,  when  the  Major,  less  during  than  his  clii«f, 
sent  a  messenger  in  pursuit  to  report  that  Carratala  w  as  appro;ich- 
ing,  and  begging  him  to  return.  Miller  would  not  believe  the 
account,  though  he  so  far  acted  upon  it  as  to  retrace  his  steps ; 
but,  before  he  reached  Ocona,  the  alarm  was  ascertained  Ui  be 
groundless,  and  the  mere  trick  of  a  treacherous  negro  of  bad  cha- 
racter. The  man,  being  examined,  and  found  guilty,  was  sbotj 
and  Miller  resumed  his  journey. 

^t  midnight,  on  the  Tib,  he  reached  Carabeli,  where  the  royal 
authority  was  instantly  dissolved,  and  a  new  municipality  insti- 
tuted; but  this  was  scarcely  done,  and  Miller  had  just  thrown 
himself  upon  a  bed,  worn  down  with  fatigue,  when  another  ex- 
press arrived  from  Lyra,  to  comnmnicate  that  the  enemy  was 
advancing.  Miller  immediately  mounted  his  horse,  and,  directing 
bis  escort  to  make  tlie  best  of  their  way  to  Planchada,  on  the 
coast,  proccciled  hinisielf,  in  company  with  a  single  guide,  acroi»s 
the  desert,  towards  Ocona.  He  rode  till  an  oierpowtrin^  drow- 
siness caused  him  to  dio|j  from  his  saddle  upon  the  sand,  when, 
twisting  the  bridle  round  his  ann,  he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep, 
from  which  he  did  not  awake  till  daw  n  on  the  follow  ing  uiorning. 
On  the  9th,  he  reachtHi  Ocofia,  to  discover  that  this  time  the  alarm 
was  well  grounded*  The  company  was  ordered  to  retreat,  but 
Miller,  with  six  vidcttcs,  and  two  buglers,  took  post  upon  the 
bank  of  the  ri\er,  where,  by  repeated  demonstrations,  and  a  con- 
stant sounding  of  uumpets,  he  caused  the  enemy  to  linger  during 
two  whole  da^s.  By  tnis  means,  the  Independents  were  enabled 
to  embark  tcuurehi  and  in  order;  and  tlic  whole  set  miil,  just  as 
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Colonel  Sill  Juangeno,  with  a  large  force,  reached  tlie  outskirts  of 
Planchada. 

In  such  services,  resembling  more  the  exploits  of  romance,  than 
those  of  real  warfare,  Colonel  Miller  spent  ten  entire  weeks. 
Lamiing  here  and  there,  he  contrived  to  draw,  willi  his  little  corps, 
not  fesver  than  two  thousand  men  from  the  royalist  array;  aiid 
t\ifiHe  he  hamssed  so  severely,  by  continual  marches  and  counter- 
marches, iJiat  hundreds  perished  of  fatigue,  ur  deserted*  Wber- 
ever  he  chanced  to  be, 

^  Reports  were  constantly  circulated  of  reinforcements  having  hmded 
on  some  part  or  another  of  the  coast  Every  vessel  that  appeared  in 
sight,  or  was  pretended  to  have  been  seen,  at  the  setting  of  the  sua, 
produced  an  ostentatious  order  to  light  fires  on  the  liills,  to  place  pea- 
santry on  the  shore,  and  to  take  other  bustling  measures,  until  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  remained  on  the  public  mind  that  the  jmtciot 
detachment  was  peifectly  at  ease,  and  on  the  jMjint  of  making  a  serious 
attack.  Communications  from  Canterac  to  Manzanedo  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  party  at  Ocoua;  the  origiuals  were  kept,  and  others 
counterfeited,  and  sent  in  their  stead.  Other  letters  were  written  in 
cipher,  or  in  a  mysterious  style,  for  the  express  purpose  of  bein^  inter- 
cepted, and  whidi  made  Manzanedo  duubt  the  fidelity  of  his  own 
officers.  Cordova  and  Rodnguez,  two  distinguis*hed  and  influential 
priests,  were  particularly  useful  in  the  execution  of  these  stratagems. 
Cordova  willingly  actt^d  as  secretary^  He  accompanied  Miller  m  his 
excursions,  and,  from  his  acquaintance  with  all  parties,  and  the  high 
estimation  iu  which  he  was  held,  was  enabled  to  render  eS5!entiai  ser- 
vices. He  was  of  a  jovial  turn  ;  and  often,  when  half  the  night  had 
been  consumed  in  despatching  letters  in  rarious  directions,  he  and 
Miller  would  pass  the  remainder,  in  hearty  laughs,  at  the  sti^angeness 
of  their  productions,  and  in  speculating,  with  great  glee,  u]>on  the 
probable  results.  Day-light  sometimes  warned  them  to  lay  amde  the 
cigar,  and  to  seek  their  hammocs  for  a  few  hours'  repose. 

*  A  fl»ig  of  truce  was,  on  some  frivolous  pretence,  sent  to  Manza* 
Bddo.  An  officer,  and  three  negro  soldiers,  on  this  occasion,  wore  the 
cockade  of  Chile.  Miller  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  send  an 
open  letter  to  his  friend,  the  royalist,  General  Loriga«     He   wrote  a 

great  deal  of  nonsense,  and  told  the  general  that  he  knew  the  road  to 
ii3ccO|  and  hoped  Bhortly  to  meet  him  tliere.  The  complimeDta  of 
Coiooel  Sanchez  were  added  m  a  postscript,  whom  Loriga  knew  no 
more  oCi  tltm  that  he  comiaanded  the  buttalioD,  No.  4,  of  Chik^ 
When  Manzanedo's  answer  arrmd,  il  was  managed  thtftt  the  bearer 
should  be  recerv  ed,  when  the  little  band  of  patriots  appdar#d  to  b«  an 
Advanced  guard.  Fires  were  kindled  at  night:  and,  by  Am  bofltlit  it 
might  easily  be  imagined  that  the  troops  were  numerous.  Amongst 
other  tricks,  a  soldier  was  sent  in  great  haste  to  the  house  where  the 
royalist  officer  lodged,  to  borrow  a  jeritiga  for  Colonel  Sanchez,  w!io, 
it  was  pretended,  had  been  taken  with  a  surfeit,  but  who,  in  reality, 
W9$  with  General  Alrarado,  seventy  leagues  off.    A  great  bustle  was 
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made  in  arousing  the  hostess.  Colonel  Miller  entered  the  house  soon 
afterwards,  and  expressed,  in  a  conversational  tone,  his  fears  that  tha 
remedy  would  not  be  administered  in  Ume  to  sETe  the  Ufe  of  poor 
Sanchez* 

'  The  royalist  officer  was»  on  the  next  morning,  ci\dUy  dismLised  ; 
and  it  was  contrived,  that  the  blacTcs,  who  had  accompanied  tlie  flag  of 
truce,  shoiddhe  placed  in  his  way.  Some  other  negroes,  in  the  fatigue 
dress  of  the  legion,  were  dispersed  about  in  a  manner  to  make  him 
believe  that  they  belonged  to  anotlier  regiment.  Half  a  mile  on  hif 
road,  he  saw  officers,  galloping  about,  and  bawling  after  men  purposely 
scattered,  and  ordering  them  to  their  encampment  in  the  rear.  Tli© 
royalist  officer  said,  when  going  away,  to  the  hostess, —  '*  It  h  all  very 
well  for  Miller  to  have  a  couple  of  battalions :  but  we  have  a  couple 
as  well  as  he.'*  Manzanedo  retreated  from  Chumpi  to  Pausa,  a  dis- 
tance of  fourteen  leagues ;  he  afterwards  advanced  three  times  upon 
the  patriots,  but  as  often  retreated.  Half-a-dozen  veterans,  and  a 
jnontenero  party,  several  of  which  had  been  lately  organised,  were 
quite  sufficient  to  make  him  retrograde,  because  he  thought  them  the 
advance  of  a  larger  force.* 

Against  hardships  such  a^  he  was  necessitated  to  undergo,  and 
an  absolute  deprivation  of  rest  to  mind  and  body,  Miller*8  con* 
stilutioii  could  not  hold  out  for  ever.  He  was  at  last  allackect 
by  diolera  morbus*  and^  being  carried  io  a  Utter  to  tlie  sea-^ide, 
lie  caused  his  followers  to  re-embark,  and  returned  to  Lima. 

In  the  meauvvhile,  various  events  had  occurred  in  the  capital, 
i^hich  speedily  brought  about  a  complete  revolution,  and  placed 
the  supreme  power,  civil  as  well  as  military,  in  new  bands.  Gene-* 
ral  Arenales,  who  had  been  left  in  coniniaud  of  this  army  of 
observation,  instead  of  acting  with  vigour  against  tlie  royalisUf  in 
Xauxa,  contented  himself  witli  moving  a  few  leagues  in  advance 
of  Lima,  by  which  means  Canterac  was  enabled  to  detach  largely 
to  the  support  of  Valdcz,  and  boUi  united  to  destroy  the  cuips 
of  Alvarado.  The  chiefs  and  ofiicers  of  the  army  of  observation 
took  just  umbrage  at  this  ;  and  rising  in  a  bo4iy,  they  not  only 
removed  Arenales  fium  his  command,  but  displaced  the  Junta 
Gubernativa;  appointing  Colonel  U on  Jose  de  la  Riva  Aguera, 
president  of  the  republic,  and  General  Santa  Cruz,  commander-  ' 
in-chief.     Tliese  1 1  j^ave   universal  satisfaction,  as  did  Uie 

promotion  of  Col  Icr  to  the  rank  of  Gtiu-ial  of  Brigade^ 

uhtch  took  place  uu  tht^  Bdi  of  April,  \H'Z3  ;  and  to  Miller  lum-* 
s*!lf,  the  increase  of  rank  proved  the  more  gratifying,  lluit  he  w  aa 
sttll  [)enuitted  to  remain  in  command  of  the  legion. 

Soon  after  the  above  revolution  was  efl'ectcd,  certain  informa- 
tiou  reached  Lima,  that  an  army  of  nine  thousand  men,  under 
C  ,   was  about  to  move  from  Xauxa,  for  the  purpose  of) 

J*  g  possession  of  the  capital  and  provmce  of  Lower  Peru* 

To 
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To  cauiUeract  this,  it  was  resolved,  that  Santa  Cruz,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  force,  should  make  a  fresh  irruption  luto  the  Piiertos 
Intermedios  ;  and  he  proceeded  accordingly,  with  five  thousaud 
Peruvian  troops,  in  llie  month  of  June,  to  It]riique-  The  expe- 
dition hail  hardly  sailed,  wlicn  Canterac,  coutidenl  that  no  such 
efibrt  would  be  made,  broke  up  from  his  cantonments.  He 
pushed  forward  with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  patriots  were  unable 
to  arrange  their  plans,  or  to  equip  a  force  at  all  adefjuuteto  oppose 
him;  and  he  entered  Lima  on  the  18th  of  June;  Riva  Aguera, 
and  the  other  republican  functionaries,  retiring  to  Calhio.  There 
fresli  intrigues  arose,  and  Riva  Agucra  being  in  his  turn  deposed, 
the  supreme  authority,  civil  as  well  as  militaryy  was  assumed  by 
General  Sucre. 

On  the  '20th  of  June,  General  Cantcrac  made  a  reconnoissance 
of  the  fortress,  forming  the  whole  of  his  troops  in  line  within 
range  of  the  castle.  Whilst  the  light  troops,  on  both  sides,  were 
briskly  skirmishing,  General  Miller,  who  happened  to  be  in  front, 
was  addressed  by  the  Spanish  ctjloncl,  Amclbr,  whom  he  had  often 
seen  at  the  outposts  ;  who,  after  giving  him  the  customary  saluta- 
tion, said,  '  Your  friend  l^origa  is  close  at  hand.'  Loriga 
immediately  galloped  down ;  and  the  two  friends,  who  had  both 
become  generals  since  their  last  meeting,  held  a  conversation  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  advance  of  their  respective  outposts,  which, 
as  well  as  the  artillery  from  the  ramparts,  continued  their  fire  all 
the  while,  widiout  seeking  to  molest  tliem.  On  quitting  Miller, 
IfOriga  shook  hands  %vidi  him  warndy  ;  and  then,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  peculiar  na'ivef(f,  inquired  after  his  friendf  Colonel  San- 
chez, of  No.  4,  of  Chile. 

The  blockade  of  Callao  lasted  no  longer  than  till  the  lOih  of 
June,  when  tlie  successes  of  General  Santa  Cruz,  who  overran  the 
mIioIc  country  from  Arica  up  to  Oruro,  recalled  the  attention  of 
Canterac  to  that  quarter.  lie  broke  up  from  before  the  plact», 
soon  after  General  Sucre  had  despatched  a  fresh  force  of  three 
thousand  men  to  support  Santa  Cruz ;  and,  abandoning  Lima, 
withdrrAv  to  liuaucavelica,  from  whence  strong  reinforcements 
were  sent  olf  to  !»uslain  \  ahiez,  and  to  preserve  Upper  Peru,  It 
uas  Cieneial  Millers  fortune  to  accompany  the  force  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken.  He  landed  at  Chala  on  the  *21st  of  .luly,  m 
command  of  the  cavalry;  Sucre  himself  following  with  the  iufautry; 
and  on  the  *^Gih  of  August  the  whole  force  \\as  concentrated  in 
the  valley  of  Signas,  several  royalist  detachments  retreating  be- 
fore it. 

By  this  lime,  however,  the  indefaligablc  Valdez  had  succeeded 
in  obtainiuj^  several  advantages  over  Santa  Cruz  ;  whose  first  sue- 
cmi^es  had  msprred  hiiu  with  so  much  confidence  that  be  declined 
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tijc  proffered  co-operation  of  Sucre's  corps.  Santa  Crust  deter- 
mined upon  a  retreat;  Uut  he  >vavered  su  loiij^  as  to  the  propet 
course  to  be  pursued,  that  the  road  of  comuiwuicalion  betueea  ' 
himself  and  Sucre  was  occupied;  and  llie  vicero)  formiug  a  junc-» 
ti«^Li  with  Olaiieta,  an  overwhehiiinj^  force  was  turned  against  ljim« 
^'olhijig  now  remained  but  to  fall  back  upon  the  shipping  ;  but 
tlie  route  was  by  a  desert — and  the  royalist:*  hanging  upon  the  reat 
©f  the  retiring  patriots,  the  latter  deserted  in  great  numbers  from  ' 
llieir  standards.  Finally,  Santa  Cruz  escaped  on  board  tlie 
0*iliggins,  carryhig  with  him  no  more  than  one  diousand  three 
liuudred  men  ;  and  as  many  of  lliese  were  put  on  board  of  trans- 
ports which  afterwards  foundered  at  sea,  less  than  a  thousand  men^ 
out  of  seven  thousand,  regauied  Lima.  This  was  a  disastrous 
issue  to  an  expedition  from  wliich  so  much  had  been  expected — ^ 
and  it  brougltt  other  evils  in  its  train,  Sucre's  corps,  unequal  to 
make  head  against  tlie  victorious  royalists,  was  likewise  compelled 
to  retreat;  a  manceuvre  which  was  not  made  widiout  some  loss 
and  great  hazard  ;  but  it  cscajjed  at  last — the  infantry  by  sea,  lli© 
cavalry,  under  General  Miller^  tlirough  two  hundred  leagues  o|  ' 
^esert  to  Lima. 

In  that  place  affairs  continued  to  go  on  so  unprosperously,  that  * 
die  Liberator,  Bolivar,  was  induced  to  repair  thither  in  person,  ia  i 
9rder,  if  possible,  to  put  an  t-nd  to  the  cabals  which   were  conti-< 
nually  operating  to  the  detriment  uf  the  general  cause.    He  found  , 
tire   Marquess  of  Torre  Tagle,  to  whom    General    Sucre   hud 
entrusted  the   temporary  rule,  a  man  open  to  every  species  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  his    authority  disputed  by  the  ex- 
president  Riva  Aguero,  who  had  contrived  to  collect  an  armed 
party,  to   support  his  claims,  in  the  department  of  Truxiilo.^ 
Bolivar  was  hailed  at  Lima  as  a  deliverer;   and  he  innnediately 
look  upon  himself  the  full  powers,  leaving  to  Torre  Tagle  nothing 
more  than  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Kepublic-     Hut  even  to  hitrf  ( 
Hiva  Aguero  refused  to  submit;    and  Peru  would  have  been,  ia(  ( 
illl  probability,   the  theatre  of   intestine  war,  had  not  the  lattef 
diief  been  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  followers.     He  was  con- 
demned to  be  shot — which  punishment  v\as  commuted  for  ba-^ 
(lishment ;  after  which,  things  assumed  an  appearance  of  greater  * 
Order,  under  Bolivar  as  supreme  director.     It  is  worthy  of  remail^ 
tjiat  tite  very  same  spirit  of  discord  which  tended  so  much  IQ 
l^eaken  the  hands  of  the  Independents,  was  in  full  operation  a| ' 
thi^  time  amonp^  their  enemies,     Olaneta,  an  ultra-royalist,  with- 
drew his  al  from  the  viceroy  Lascrnn,  because  the  laltej 
had,  in  18.               pledged  tlie  authority  uf  tlic  Spanish  junta; 
and  be  was  now  at  the  head  of  tive  thousand  men  m  Folosi — aH  ' 
object  of  equal  distrust  to  hia  countomcn,  willi  tire  Patriot  chicf«* 
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At  the  period  \\lien  these  changee  were  going  on,  General 
Aliller,  who  after  his  return  to  Lima  had  been  aUacked  with  severe 
fever  and  ague,  was  seeking  a  restoration  to  hcalllj  in  the  genial 
climate  of  Sanliago.  'Hiere  intelhgeiicc  reached  liim  that  the 
Patriot  garrison  of  Callao  had  revolted  ;  lliat  the  castle  was  once 
jnore  in  posses»i(»u  of  the  Ro)alii^tSf  and  that  a  decisive  cainpaigD 
was  at  )iand.  General  Miller  re<]uired  no  urging  to  withdraw  him 
from  the  pleasures  of  social  life  when  the  path  of  glory  vv as  open; 
so  he  liurried  back  to  Lima^  where  he  arrived  in  time  to  receiTe 
tlie  chief  command  of  the  cavahy  of  Peru, 

We  regret  extremely  that  the  length  to  which  tliis  paper  has 
already  extended  will  not  permit  us  to  give  more  than  a  very 
meagre  and  imperfect  outline  of  the  series  of  operations  whicb 
ensued.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  stating,  that  General 
Bolivar  marched  at  the  head  of  nine  thousand  men  to  meet  th© 
Viceroy, — that  the  advance  of  his  column  was  gallantly  covered  by 
Genend  Miller,  first  witli  a  body  of  montoneros,  and  afterwards 
with  the  cavalry, — and  that  numerous  occasions  presented  them- 
fiehes  in  which  tlie  last  mentioned  oSicer  had  an  opportunity  of 
again  displaying  that  activity  and  military  enterprise  for  which  his 
name  is>  in  the  New  World,  so  memorable.  In  crossing  the 
iVodes^  in  particuhix,  his  services  became  peculiarly  valuable,  not 
only  in  the  more  daring  exploits  of  open  war,  but  in  providing  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  his  comrades  ;  and  that  the  reader  may 
the  better  understand  how  this  was  effected,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  froin  the  work  before  us  : — 

*  Depots  of  provisions  and  forage  were  secreted  in  mountain  cavernSy 
formed  by  the  galleries  of  exhausted  miners.  Some  of  these  depots 
were  established  within  the  line  of  country  nominally  possessed  by  the 
BoyalistA.  That  near  Pachia,  and  on  the  same  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  I  was  only  eight  leagues  from  Tarma.  The  entrance  of  tlie 
cave  was  in  the  perpendicular  side  of  a  cliff  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  the 

ground,  and  as  many  from  the  top*  The  only  way  to  get  up  was  by 
le  assistance  of  a  rope  fixed  in  the  cave,  and  by  notches  cut  in  the 
rock  to  giw  foot  hold.  Indian  com,  salt,  charqui  (jerked  beef)t 
potatoef ,  and  barley,  were  hoisted  up  by  means  of  the  rope.  A  few 
xnen  were  suliictent  to  defend  these  cavern  depots  agai met  any  niimberib 
II  often  happened  that  when  the  Montoneros  advanced  these  depots 
frere  left  exposed ;  but  tiie  Rojidists  were  not  always  aware  of  the 
exaet  situation,  and  entertained  no  f^uspieion  that  supplies  bad  been 
accumulated  in  that  way  to  any  considerable  extent.' 

Tlie  Uberating  army  crossed  tlie  Cordillera  in  divisions,  one 
foBowisig  another  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey,  but  the 
i:avm)ry,  and  indeed  the  bulUilioita,  often  diverged  from  the  general 
line  ef  march,  'ibis  is  not  to  be  wimclered  at  when  we  bear  in 
miod  that  tlic  only  road  was  an  iudi^tiuct  footpath,  wbicli  wound 
•  -  over 
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over  ledges  of  bare  rock,  and  would  frequently  admit  of  no  more 
than  one  iier^ou  abreast,  and  that  the  column  in  single  Ate,  oAc a 
broken  by  gullies  and  glens^  extended  sometimes  many  mile^  fruiii 
tlie  head  to  the  cue.  In  traversing  such  a  diiitrictp  losses,  both  of  ' 
men  and  horses,  could  not  always  he  avoided,  but  of  the  latter 
llie  utmost  care  was  taken  by  express  orders  from  Bolivar,  and 
the  former  contrived  to  escape  from  many  perils,  which,  under 
different  circumstances,  they  would  ha%e  hardly  fuced* 

It  was  well  for  the  liberating  ai*my,  that  their  late  successes  had 
inspired  the  royalitits  with  such  confidence  as  to  prevent  their 
taknig  the  most  ordinary  precautions  in  this  emergency,  Insttud 
of  hushing  up  their  private  quarrels,  Olanela  still  kept  aloof  from 
his  brother  generals,  and  a  divif»ion  of  five  thousand  men  received 
ample  occupation  in  watching  his  movements.  Canterac,  how* 
ever,  who  remained  at  Xauxa,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army| 
Ho  sooner  ascertained  that  Bolivar  was  in  march  towards  him,  tlian 
lie  advanced  in  tlie  direction  of  Reyes,  under  the  full  persuasion 
titat  he  would  be  able  to  destroy  the  Independents  whilst  debouc'i* 
tug  from  the  mountains  ;  but  tliat  opportrmity  was  lost,  for  Bolivar 
^•as  already  at  hand  ;  and  on  the  3th  of  August  the  two  armieg 
came  in  sight  of  one  another,  A  brilliant  affair  of  cavalry  ensued 
on  the  Plain  of  Junin,  a  little  southward  of  Reyes,  in  which  the 
|Mitriots,  led  on  by  Miller,  were  completely  successful,  and  in 
wliich  the  Spaniards  lost  nineteen  officers,  and  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  rank  and  file  killed,  besides  eighty  prisoners.  Canterac 
immediately  retreated,  and  Bolivar  pushed  on  to  Guamanga| 
^here  he  went  into  cantonments* 

Taking  it  for  granted^  tliat  the  campaign  was,  for  the  present^  j 
at  an  end,  the  Liberator  retired  to  Lima,  leaving  General  Sucre 
in  the  Icmporar}^  command.  He  had  not  departed  many  days, 
Mhen  a  variety  of  rumours  came  in,  all  of  them  confirmatory  of  1 
the  suspicious  which  G enteral  Miller  had  from  the  first  entertained 
that  the  Koj^ists  would  not  continue  in  tiie  state  of  supine<* 
ness  to  wliich  they  had  of  late  given  way.  It  was  ascertained  that  | 
Yaldez^  by  one  of  those  extraordinary  marches  for  which  he  was 
celebrated,  had  joined  Canterac,  in  the  province  of  Ca^co ;  and 
tliat  the  viceroy  was  prepaiiug»  in  person,  to  take  the  field. 
Miller  was  immediately  despatched  to  tlie  front  to  reconnoitre. 
He  pursued  hie  old  plan,  passing  from  village  to  village  with 
wonderful  celerity,  till  he  might  be  said  to  mingle  with  the  enemy's 
outposts,  and  yet  be  imseen  ;  and  he  picked  up  tlic  most  anipio 
information,  as  well  respecting  the  force  and  condition  of  the 
1^  *  as  of  their  intended  plans  and  lines  of  operation-  la 
Ca  -    this   perilous  duty,  Miller's  escapes  were  fref|ucnt!y 

fudi  as  tu  a^touiBh  even  himiTelf*     We  must  describe  one  of  tJiem. 

2  I  2  ^^ 
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On  a  certain  occasion,  this  enterprising  officer  set  out,  attended 
by  a  stnall  escort,  towards  Guaillnte,  to  ascertain  whellier  or  not 
the  viceroy  was  movin*;;,  as  had  been  reported,  in  ihut  dirortion. 
He  had  ascended  about  two  leagues,  when  abruptly  reaching  a 
summit,  he  beheld  the  whole  royalist  army  in  full  march  for  Ma- 
mara,  a  village  in  the  same  valley  which  he  had  just  crossed,  and^ 
09  it  were,  beneath  hitn,  He  had  scarcely  time  to  shift  his  saddle 
from  a  mule,  on  which  he  was  riding,  to  his  charger,  ere  a  party 
of  hussars,  which  was  sent  in  pursuit,  reached  the  spot ;  and  he 
escaped  only  by  riding  boldly  down  a  precipice,  where  one  false 
Btep  of  his  horse  mu!>t  have  hurled  him  to  instant  death.  Miller 
continued  his  retreat  by  the  op;>osite  side  of  tlie  valley,  and 
parsed  withhi  half  a  league  uf  Mamara,  on  the  heights  above 
which  he  could  count  the  Itoyali^^t  coUmnis  in  bivouac  ;  but  all 
|tiu)w ledge  of  his  *  wheieabouts'  was  lost,  and  he  and  his  followers 
wandered  about  till  three  in  the  morning,  when  they  halted  at 
riuilom  among  a  cluster  of  deserted  huts. 

•iS'ext  day,  Miller  reacheil  Chuquibaniba,  where  he  found  ;i 
brother  soUlier,  Colouel  iVlihaus,  employed,  like  himself,  in  col- 
lectmg  intelligence.  Him  he  sent  a  league  to  the  rear;  but  he 
bimstrif  remained  in  the  town  witli  Captain  ^lelendez,  and  two 
or  three  men;  by  whom  large  tires  were  lighti;d  for  the  purpose 
^  of  deceiving  the  enemy  into  a  belief  Uiat  tlie  place  was  occupiec^ 
.yi  force.  '  / 

,  '  The  priest  of  the  village  (continues  his  biographer)  proniised  tQ 
give  timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  which  could  easily 
be  clone,  because  tlie  only  entrance  on  the  Msiti  '         ^4  by  n 

bridge  over  an  uufurdaUe  torrent.     As  an  mUv.  ,  Millet 

jBcut,  unknown  to  the  priest,  a  couple  of  Indian St  to  keep  vvat^h  olsOt 
Vniler  the  impression  of  srcurity,  Miller  took  off  )iis  c!oth?*f  for  tfii 
lir^t  lime  for  a  fortnight,  and  retired  to  rest.     The  I-  ^d, 

Valdc/,  HiVer  deficient  in   courtesy,  and  who  had,  a  :  re, 

fieut  M  .  of  llavannah  cigars,  now  despatched  a  of 

infantry  L  r-- Inn^  ilif  society  of  his  opix>nent     f'«  t  „  l  uf 

the  night,  ^'  *yed  hv  the  Spaniards,  iie  \tI* 

lage,  and  wt  it  ^u*,,  i^m  .rj  iuvuru  ;  of*  thiji  Miller  wa«  i..i-'i*it^ii  hy  his 
own  Beout9,and  ccuitra?3\tts  it  afterwanlii  apprared,  to  the  wishes  of 
tlie  priest,  who  reckoned  u|>on  making^  his  peace  with  the  P  ■  '  \hf 
betraying  his  guest.     On  the  fn^t  alanit,  Miller  ipde  to  :  ''-t» 

on  the*  way  to  Lambrauia,  over  a^ainnt  CUuquibarnl/a.     '1  ^t« 

who  hod  been  deti^rred  by  ibe  blaze  of  fires  from  aflviincii  idQ 

the  town  at  day- break.     At  this  moment,  t'      '  t^d   by 

the  priest,  ru^u  m  masse.     They  perched  llu  i In,  ana 

hurlml  dowi  |  .on  the  Patriots  without  mercy,     Ceuerai  Miller's 

charger,  cou  .         .   i«e  finci*l  horse  in  the  army,  and  the  one  on  vvhicfl 
hv  rode  at  the  battle  of  Junin,  fell,  with  an  orderly,  into  their  hands. 
'  'Colonel  AltimuSf  who  had  taken  up  his  c^uartera  at  a  little  dii»tancd 

from 
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from  the   road,  had  sent  his  party  on  towards  Lamhrama,  and  re* 
JXiained  behind  with  a  few  atleiulants.     On  liearing  the  shouts  of  the 
Indians,  Althaus   retired:  hut  findine;^  they  gained  upon  him,  he  dis^ 
mounted,  to  remove  the  saddle  from  his  milk-white  mule  to  his  best 
iiorse,  while  the  attendants,  being  la  advance,  galloped  off  withoul 
looking  behind  them.     The  Colonel  was  thus  left  on  foot»  and  alone. 
So  long  as  the  road  was  toleriibly  open,  he  kept  the  Ijidiaiis  at  bay 
with  his  sword  ;  but  when  he  came  to  a  narrow  pass,  they  dosed  upoif 
him,  bound  his  arms,  and  conducted  him  to  Chuquibamba*     It  h  pro- 
bable  they  would  have   taken  his  life,  but  that  his  clerical  figure  leif  ^ 
them  to  imagine  that  he  w^as  a  regimental  chaplain,  an  illusion  which  ' 
Althaus  took  no  pains  to  dispeh' 
*    From  dangers  such  as  these  General  Miller  continued,  by  dint 
of  great  activity  and  self-possession,    to    escape;   and,   at  last, 
rejoined   the  liberating  army,  now  in   full  retreat,     <>a  the  7lh, 
head*fjuartcrs  were  at   Lambrania  ;  on  the  9th,  at  Ca*»iijchigua; 
and  on  the  "ZOth  of  November,  the  advanced  guards  of  the  hostile 
armies  met  on  the  heights  of  Honibon,  near  Chincheros.     After  a 
brief  contest,  the  Koyalists  were  driven  down   into   the  valley  of  j 
Pomacochas,    and  across  the  river    Pampas,    by   the  bridge    of] 
iiijiico>^,  which   they  destroyed.     They  afterwards  bivouacked  on  ] 
tlie  heights  of  Conception,  the  Patriots  occupying  those  of  Bom4 
bon;   by  which  means  the  valley  alone  divided  the  one  from   the 
other,  rendering  the    position  of  each  cfjually  secure.     But  nc 
rreat  space  of  time  was  spent  in  repose.     At  dawn,  on  the  'J5th|  ^ 
It  was  discovered  that  the  Spanish  tents  and  huts  had  disappeared,  , 
and    the    columns   Mere    soon  afterwards  seen   passing  the  river 
^t  Hnancaray,  and  moving  upon  the  flanks  of  llie  Independents. 

General  Sucre  lost  no  time  in  recommencing  his  retreat,  but  i 
crossed  the  valley  with  all  speed,  in  order  to  restore  his  conuuuni^ 
cations  with  Lima,  lie  was  closely  followed  by  the  Viceroy,  who 
jnanoeiivred  to  gain  the  rear  of  his  retiring  adversary  ;  and,  on  \ 
Sd  of  December,  the  lines  were  so  close  to  one  another  tliat  ic 
avoid  cotning  to  blows  was  impracticable.  A  iiharp  affair  accord- 
ingly took  place,  between  the  Itoyalisl  division  \  aldex,  and  l 
Independent  rear-guard,  in  which  the  latter  were  roughly  handled;^ 
indeed,  the  consequences  might  have  been  fatal  to  tlie  liberating 
irmy,  but  for  the  promptitude  of  Miller,  in  rallying  a  broken  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  and  covering  the  retreat  of  the  defeated  cavalry. 
Jf  or  was  it  from  such  encounters  only  that  tlie  Patriots  began 
now  to  suffer*  Many  instances  of  desertion  occurred  ;  whilst  the 
Indians,  imagining  that  all  was  lost,  rose  upon  their  stntggk'rs  and 
detached  corps,  and  cut  llicm  off  in  great  immbers.  Vet  was  the 
relrrat  continued  viitli  much  skill,  and  the  most  determined  perse-* 
%*erance;  ihouph  all  began,  before  long,  to  perceive  that  nothing 
short  of  a  decisive  victoiy  could  preserve  the  army  from  absolute 
dejftniction*  ^\i.'L\W 
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Sucre  twice  offered  battle  to  his  pursuers,  on  groiand  %i4iich 
helc!  out  no  very  decided  adTanlages  to  cither  party;  but  the  chal'* 
letige  was,  on  each  occasion,  declined:  indeed,  the  Viceroy  ap» 

E eared  so  confident  of  reducing  the  Patriots  to  extremities,  that 
e  avoided  many  inviting  opportunities  of  bringing  matters  to  the 
issue  of  a  struggU^,  Nori^  his  policy  to  be  reprehetided.  Sucre's 
corps  was  now  reduced  from  nine  to  Hltle  more  than  four  thousand 
fighting  men ;  he  retained  but  a  single  gun  out  of  all  his  train;  and 
ihc  horses  of  his  cavalry  had  become  in  many  instances  unservice- 
able^ from  ftttigue,  the  want  of  nutriment,  and  the  loss  of  shoes* 
Tlie  Royalists,  on  the  other  hand,  though  equally  suffering  from 
fatigue,  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers;  their  appointments, 
more  especially  those  of  tlie  cavalr}^,  were  of  llie  best  description; 
and  past  successes  had  given  to  them  a  degree  of  contidence,  which 
promised  to  ciury  ihem  happily  through  any  trials  either  of  courage 
or  patience.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  in  tlieir  leader  to  expect 
that  a  campaign  of  marches  would  lead  to  a  result  as  favourable 
as  could  arise  out  of  the  most  successful  contest.  That,  however, 
ifthich  his  prudence  led  him  to  shun^  tlie  impatience  of  kis  troops^ 
and  the  remonstrances  of  his  junior  officers,  at  length  effected ;  and 
a  battle  was  fought  on  the  JjUi  of  December,  by  which  the  fate  of 
South  America  may  be  .^aid  to  have  been  determined^ 

On  the  night  of  the  8th,  the  two  armies  formed  themselves  in 
position,  the  lQde}>eudents  in  a  hollow,  or  rather  upon  the  summit 
of  a  little  table-land,  having  the  Indian  village  of  Quinua,  on  the 
western  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Ayacucho,  in  the  rear;  and  the 
*  Spaniards,  along  the  front  of  the  ridge  of  Condorkanki,  withitt 
^musket  shot  of  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  of  the  enemy's  outposts. 
Here  the  Patriots  determined  to  make  their  final  stand;  and  here 
the  Viceroy,  acting  rather  by  tlie  advice  of  odiera  than  acconiing 
lo  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  resolved  to  attack  them.  Both 
armies  accordingly  drew  out  in  battle  array,  at  the  fust  peep  of 
dawn,  on  tlie  Qtli;  and,  at  nine  o'clock,  a  Spanish  division,  com- 
manded by  General  Villalobos,  began  to  descend.  .The  Viceroy, 
on  foot,  placed  himself  at  its  head;  and  the  fdes  wound  down  the 
Craggy  sides  of  the  Condorkanki,  obliquing  a  little  lo  their  left, 

*  Tlio  division  Monet,  forming  the  royalist  right,  commenced  at  the 
same  llnje  to  defile  directly  into  the  plain,  Tlie  cavalry,  l^^a^lin^  their 
horses,  madt'  the  same  movement,  though  with  gr-  'er- 

TalS  hetwcen  the.  infantry  of  each  division,     'i  i  of 

cxtraordinfiv  t.     It  appeared  as  though  respiration  were  fiua* 

pcndcd  by  h  i  anxiety »  mingled  with  doubts  and  hope/ 

It  was  durmg  tliis  operation,  which  had  an  imposing  effect,  thai 
General  Sucre  rode  along  his  own  line,  and,  addiessing  a  few 
etnphulk  words  to  each  corp^s,  recalled  to  memory  its  former 

achieve- 
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achievements.  He  then  placed  himself  in  a  central  point,  in  front 
of  his  line,  and,  in  an  inspiring^  lone  of  voice,  said,  '  tliat  upon  the 
efforts  of  that  day  depended  the  fate  of  South  America;*  then, 
poiiding  to  tlie  descending  columns,  he  assured  his  men  '  tliat 
another  day  of  glory  was  about  to  crown  their  admirable  con- 
stancy.' This  animating  address  of  the  general  produced  an  elec- 
tric effect,  and  was  answered  by  enthusiastic  vivas, 

*  By  the  tune  that  rather  more  than  half  the  Royalist  divisions  Mo- 
net and  Villalobos,  had  reached  and  formed  upon  the  arena,  General 
Sucre  ordered  the  division  Cordova,  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  to 
advance  to  the  charge.  Thegallant  Cordova  dismounted  and  placed  him- 
self about  fifteen  yards  in  front  of  his  division,  formed  into  four  parallel 
columns,  with  the  cavalry  in  the  interval  Holding  his  hat  with  his  left 
hand,  above  his  head,  he  exclaimed  **  Aildantc,  paso  dc  venccdores  "  (on- 
wards with  the  step  of  conquerors).  The  words,  pronounced  with  digni- 
fied animation,  were  heard  distinctly  throughout  the  columns,  which, 
inspired  by  the  gallant  bearing  of  their  leader,  moved  to  the  attack  in  the 
finest  possible  order.  The  Spaniards  stood  firmly,  and  full  of  apparent 
confidence.  The  Viceroy,  Monet,  and  V^illalobos,  were  seen  at  the  head 
of  their  respective  divisions,  superintending  the  formation  of  their 
columns  as  they  reached  the  plain.  The  hostile  bayonets  crossed,  and 
for  three  or  four  minutes  the  two  parties  were  seen  struggling  together, 
so  u?  to  leave  it  doubtful  which  should  give  way.  At  this  moment  the 
<  ji  cavalry,  headed  by  Colonel  Silva,  charged.  This  brave 
<^'  .  Li  covered  with  wounds ;  but  the  intrepidity  of  the  onset  was 
irresistible.  The  Royalists  lost  ground,  and  were  driven  to  the  heights 
of  Condorkanki  with  great  slaughter.  The  vice -king  was  woundej 
and  taken  prisoner.  As  the  fugitives  climbed  the  sides  of  Condorkankl| 
the  Patriots  kept  up  a  well-directed  fire,  and  numbers  of  the  enemy 
were  seen  to  drop  and  roU  down,  till  their  progress  was  arrested  by 
the  brushwood  or  some  jutting  crag- 

*  C*  eneral  Miller,  who  had  accompanied  Cordova's  division,  perceiving 
it*  conplcte  success,  returned  to  the  regiment  of  Usares  de  Junin> 
whiih  fortunately,  as  it  subsequently  turned  otit,  had  l>een  left  in  reserve, 

*  At  dawn  of  day  the  royalist  division  Valdez  had  commenced  m 
detour  of  nearly  a  league*  Descending  the  sides  of  Condorkanki  on 
thf  north,  Valdez  placed  himself  on  the  left  of  the  Patriots  at  musket* 
allot  distance,  separated  by  a  ravine.  At  tlie  important  moment  of  the 
battle  just  described,  he  opened  a  heavj'  fire  from  four  field-pieces  and 
a  bgitalion  in  ejctended  files.  By  this  he  obliged  two  battalions  of  the 
Peruvian  division  La  Miir  to  fall  back.  The  Columbian  battalion  Bar- 
gos,  sent  to  support  tlie  Peruvian  division,  began  also  to  give  way. 
Twu  Royalist  battalions  crossed  tJie  deep  ra\inc  already  spoken  of  oa 
the  !»*ft,  and  advanced  in  double-quick  tjme  in  pursuit  of  the  retirir 
Patriots.  At  thia  critical  junctiu'e.  General  Miller  led  the  hussars  (  _ 
Junin  against  the  victorious  Spaniards,  and  by  a  timely  charge  droyej 
tliein  )»u«  k,  and  followed  them  across  the  ravine — bemg  further  sup- 
ported by  the  Granadcrat  a  Canxllo  and  by  the  division  La  Mar,  which 
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>!a<i  mllietl     Tfie  artillery  of  Vuldez  was  taken,  his  cavalry  retired,  and 
his  infaiitry  dispersed/  ' 

71ie  Rov{i1i*its  thus  ropiiUed  nt  every  point  lost  nil  ronfidoncfe 
nnd  order,  and  flrd  wrili  the  utmost  precipitnlion  to  tlie  heights  of 
Con<h>rkanki ;  but  to  retreat  fnrlhpr,  with  any  hope  of  ultimate 
escape^  wns  iuiprarticable.  Shortly  before  sunset,  therefore, 
General  Canterae,  on  Avhom  the  chief  command  ha<l  devolved', 
suet)  for  terms  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  Sj»anish  army  laid  down 
tlieir  arms  and  l)ecame  prisoners  uf  war,  A  capitulation  likewise 
was  entered  into,  by  which  the  castles  of  Ulloa,  and  indeed  every 

Sdace  of  strength  then  held  by  the  Royalists,  were  given  up  to  the 
^atnotfi ;  and  South  America  became,  to  all  intents  and  pnrpoi^es, 
independent. 

We  must  not  lengthen  out  our  present  paper,  which  lias  already 
far  exceeded  the  limils  originally  designed  for  it,  by  extracting  any 
one  of  the  numerous  and  entertaining  adventures  to  which  the 
subsequent  course  of  event*^  gave  birlh.  Miller  was,  in  due  time, 
rewarded  for  \m  exertions,  by  large  grants  of  land  and  the  rank  of 
Oeneral  of  Division,  and,  tipon  the  formal  termination  of  the  war^ 
the  civil  govefument  of  the  depailmenl  of  Potosi  was  allotted  to 
him.  Here,  by  the  integiity  of  his  proceedings,  the  suavity  of  his 
manners,  and  the  good  sense  which  characterised  his  Kchemt^s,  he 
soon  became  as  popular  as  he  had  pre\iously  l>een  with  the  army; 
nnd  his  name  will  long  be  coupled,  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
M  large,  with  all  that  is  just,  noble,  and  generous. 

We  believe  that  the  brave  and  meritorious  individual,  of  whos^ 
career  we  have  drawn  this  sketch,  is  still  in  Engl  am! — where  he 
aritved  about  twehe  months  ago,  the  same  modest  and  single- 
minded  person,  we  are  assured,  that  he  was  when,  in  1817|  he 
quitted  it  as  a  mere  adventurer.  He  means,  ho %v ever,  ere  long,  to 
return  to  the  scene  of  his  exertions,  success,  and  honour;  where, 
as  he  happens  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  there  is  every  like)ihoo<l 
of  his  becoming  the  founder  of  a  great  family.  The  woik  in 
which  his  adventures  are  detailed  by  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Miller, 
appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  have  vecenllj 
is&ued  from  the  press  ;  calculated,  certainly  more  than  any  otlier 
We  could  name,  to  give  a  lively  and  distinct  notion  of  the  nature 
of  the  warfare  whicli  has  terminated  in  the  independence  of  tito 
l^panish  colonies,  and  pa%ed  the  way,  we  are  to  hope,  for  the  future 
civilization  and  prosperity  of  those  vast  regions — regions,  on  w  hich 
no  much  British  treasure,  we  ask  not  how  wisely  or  profitably,  hjw 
been  lavi<>hed ;  which  have  drank  *o  deep  of  the  blood  of  our  coun- 
trymen ;  and  vvhich^  if  moral  and  political  good  be  the  result,  will 
owe  so  heavy  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  conduct  aud  their  gal 
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A  S  the  pcrind  approaclies,  when  the  renewal  of  the  East  Inilial 
-^^  Coinpany'is  rhartor,  and  the  re  hit  ions,  political  and  cortimer-J 
cial,  of   India  and  China  to  Enghmd  must  come  before  pailiument^T 
the  publications  which  we  propose  to  exauijne  in  this  article  ac- 
quire a  practical  interest,  as  evincing  the  temper  and   argumenl 
of  those  by  whom  a  view  adverse  to   the  continuance  of  the  pre^ 
sent  system  has  been  already  taken^     \\  hen  the  period  of  discus 
sion  in  parliament  tiball  arrive,  unless  pubhc  attention  be  occuptedl 
by  some  engrossing   measure  of  dome*5tic  or   foreign  policy,  tb# 
East  India  question  will  stand  paramount  in  interest,  extent,  and 
importance.     The  years  whicli  liave  elapsed  since  the  last  renewal 
of  the  Couipany's  charter,  liuve  been  remarkable  for  the  impulse 
given  to  I  he  spirit  of  inquiry  and  sji^culation*     The  authority  of 
!ong-estabbshed  opinions  and   rules  of  conduct,  has  been  shaken  j 
indeed,  the  temper  of  the  time  is  to  require  proof,  not  of  the  ne 
cessity  for  change,  but  for  the  continuing  that  which  already  exists  J^ 
nor  are  these  feelings  more  largely  displayed  than  on  all  colonial 
and  commercial  questions. 

The  author  of  the  works  now  before  us  (for  we  apprehend  tha^ 
tbongli  the  entry  be  in  different  names,  the  property  is  bi  the  sac 
bands),  has  avaijcd  himself  very  freely  of  the  prejudices  of  the  day] 
his  statements  and  reasonings  are  addressed,  with  most  gallan 
disregard  of  accuracy  and  fairness,  ad  captandum.    We  quote  th^ 
following  passage  from  the  preface  to  the  Appeal,  as  contaiuingy 
in  fact,  the  whole  c-ase  which  has  been  preferred  by  tlie  petition- 
tug  mereiuuits  of  Calcutta,  and   submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  legislature;  merely  observing,  that  instead  of  Mr.  James 
Hogg,  Mr*  Crawford  has  been  appointed  their  agent  in  England. 
The   sinews  of  war  have  not  been  overlooked,  for  a  sum   of 
3,000i.  has  been  subscribed  to  remunerate  Mr,  Crawfoixl  for  his 
services.     Mr,  Crawford   is  a   gentleman   who  has  run  a  career 
of  honourable  and  successful    service   in    India*      Like  anolhefj 
great   Indian  and   Scotch  reformer,  he  commenced  in  tlie  medi 
cal  department  of  the  East  India  Company,   which,    howeverij 
he  quitted  in  1809  for  the  political  branch  of  their  service.     Itol 
tliut  branch  he  has  been  employed,  with  an  interval  of  three  yeaWu 
pasM;d   in  England,  up  to  the  year    ld27i  wlu-u  his  mission  tkM 
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envoy  to  llie  court  of  Ava  terminated.  In  the  course  of  tins  ser 
vice,  galling  as  it  must  have  been,  under  this  arbitrary  ami  opprea- 
sive  government,  he  has  received,  in  the  painful  form  of  nett 
salary,  the  sum  of  fifty  thou<;and  six  hundred  and  fortj-two  pounds 
sterling.  We  do  not  mention  these  facts  in  detraction  of  Mr. 
Crawford's  character  or  abilities,  but  a^  illustrative  of  the  different 
feelings  which  appear  to  prevail  on  the  relation  to  the  government 
of  public  servants  in  this  country'  and  in  India.  That  a  servant 
epecially  favoured  and  enriched  by  royal  patronage  should  become 
trie  active  agent  of  attack  and  censure  upon  his  Majesty's  govem- 
meuty  would  excite  here  a  degree  of  surprise  sufficient  to  deter 
the  most  adventurous  from  taking  such  means  of  attracting  public 
notice*  It  would,  however^  seem  that  no  such  feelings  have  place 
in  regard  to  the  East  India  Company  ;  a  gentleman  may  be  their 
confidential  servant  in  18*27>  and  yet  become  tlie  remunerated 
agent  of  their  enemies  in  1828,  without  incurring  any  disagreeable 
imptitution.  So  much  for  the  agent;  and  now  to  the  matter  of 
Ibc  agency,  as  expressed  in  the  preface  to  the  *  Appeal/ 

'  From  the  nature  of  the  Indian  revenue,  as  is  explained  at  lengtlt 
in  the  following  sheets^  the  exis^ting  taxes  could  not  be  increased ;  but 
it  apf>eared  to  some  of  the  advisers  of  the  government,  that  anew  tax 
might  l»e  imposed,  which  would  extract  some  revenue  from  the  inha» 
bit^nts  of  Calcutta,  who  (as  they  pretended)  contributed  iiltle  or 
nothing  to  the  wants  of  the  stale.  The  reader  of  the  following  pages 
will  judge  of  the  fairness  and  intellect  of  the  statesmen  who  could  de- 
liberately make  this  assertion.  It  is  certain  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta  pay  a  house* tax,  town  duties,  and  inland  customs,  besides  the 
harbour  duties  and  customs  upon  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Bengal; 
this  surely  is  something.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  English- 
men who  inhabit  Calcutta  are  not  permitted,  by  the  Company's  regu- 
lations, to  possess  an  acre  of  land  over  the  whole  of  the  provinces 
under  their  exclusive  government ;  that  they  cannot  go  eleven  miles 
from  the  capital,  for  pleasure  or  business,  w^ithout  a  passport ;  that 
their  licences  may  he  withdrawn,  and  their  persons  deported  to  Eng» 
laiid^  because  they  have  **  incurred  the  dis]»leaFure  of  tlw  governmentt" 
witliout  a.ny  other  cause  being  a!tsigned,^it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  is  quite  fair  to  call  upon  them  to  pay  for  the  glory  or  distant  terri* 
tory  which  the  Company  may  acquire  by  their  wars. 

*  It  appeared,  however,  to  the  Indian  government,  quite  fair  and  rea« 
sonable  ;  and  having  dbcovered,  what  seems  to  have  been  unsuspected 
for  thirteen  years  belbre,  that  the  08th  and  99th  sections  of  tho  act  of 
1S13,  •  renewing  the  charter,  conveyed  the  jjow^er  of  imposing  all 
manner  of  taxes  in  Calcutta,  with  no  other  checks  than  the  previous 
sant  tion  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Controul,  they 
o1»talned  this  sanction  fur  a  stamp  tax,  which  was  promulgated  in 
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December  l8Sa»  to  take  effect  from  the  first  of  May  1827,  This  pubfi* 
cation  of  the  law  was  the  first  notice  the  inhabitants  received  of  anjJ 
such  inteDtion.  Alarmed »  as  they  might  well  be^  at  this  novel  assump*! 
tion  of  power  by  their  niiers,  ihey  began  to  examine  the  p^rounds  < 
which  it  was  founded.  It  appeared  to  them,  that  the  sections  in  ques*^ 
tion  only  related  to  duties  of  customs,  and  taxes  of  a  like  nature ; 
and  that,  if  the  words  seemed  to  have  a  wider  scope  in  that  section,  it 
■was  plain,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  enactment,  that  tliis  was  atl 
tbat  parliament  intended.  They  met,  and  petitioned  the  governinent 
to  forbear  from  levjnng-  the  tax  ;  at  least  until  a  reference  could  be 
made  to  England :  tlus  was  refused,  and  they  were  plainly  told  that 
the  clauses  in  the  53d  Oeo.  III.,  c.  155,  were  considered  by  the  go- 
Ternment  as  conferring  upon  them  as  full  and  ample  a  right  to  le\'y 
taxes  in  Calcutta,  as  tliey  already  bad  in  the  provinces.  ITpon  this, 
the  inhabitants  determined  to  make  a  stand,  to  have  a  pubhV  meeting 
to  di^scuss  the  mattern,  and  to  petitioa  parliament  against  this  encroach* 
merit  upon  their  rights  and  upon  their  property. 

*  They  were  prevented  frc»m  taking  this  course  by  hints  that  some 
peculiarly  vexatious  cbuses  in  the  tax  might  be  modified,  if  they  would 
only  submit  quietly  to  the  rest.     If  the  arbitrary  power  clabned  by  the 
government  were  submitted  to,  those  clauses  might  at  any  time  be  re* 
enacted,  and  the  stamp  duty  might  be  followed  by  a  property  tax,  or 
any  other  oppressive  impost.      It  was  not  to  save  the  thirty  shillingg 
at  which  he  was  rated,  that  Hampden  resisted  the  pa3rment  of  s)iip-mo- 
ueV'   A  meeting  was  accordingly  held,  in  spite  of  all  intimidation,  and 
Tarious  attempts  to  prevent  it  j  petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
Were  agreed  upon,  and  a  subscription  was  opened  to  defray  the  ex- 
b1)ense8  of  a  legal  resistance  to  the  tax,  in  India,  and  in  England.     Up- 
rards  of  3,000/«  were  subscribed  in  an  hotjr  for  this  purpose  ;   and  the 
etitions  have  been  signed  by  neariy  all  the  resjiectable  European  and 
l%ative  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  who  are  not  in  the  Company's  service,* 
It  is  uonecessary  to  offer  any  remarks  on  tlie  alleged  illegality  of 
:  the  stamp  duty — that  point  lias  been  abandoned  ;  and  wc  have 
I  tlierefor*^  only  to  examine  the  tncasure  as  to  its  general  merits  and 
ffK>lity,      The  petitioners  have  borne  for  many  years,  without  re- 
monstrance^ the  imposition  of  stamp  duties  throughout  the  interiot 
of  India.    This  fiscal  oppression  for  some  time  afflicted  only  the 
natives  and  their  properly.     It  would  have  been  a  work  of  super- 
erogation  in  these   Anglo-Indian   Ilampdcns  to  have  called  the 
.attention  of  parliament  to  this  mode  of  arbitrary  taxation,  while 
I  the  favoured  precincts  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
remained  secure  from  its  influence*,  but,  alas  !  in  18*26,  the  neces- 
tilics  of  tlie  Slate — really  nothing  more  nor  Ic^  than  tlic  necessities 
of  the  state,  produced  by  a  Mar  of  uncxaniplcd  expenditure  for  its 
'  duration — required  an  augmentation  of  revenue  ;  and  as  the  unjust 
distinction,  on  this  very  head  of  taxation,  between  the  metn>pi)ljs 
und  the  provinces,  had  already  ittracted  the  notice  of  ihe  govern- 


ing  authoriues  in  England  as  well  a*?  in  India,  an  extension  of  ihe 
fitamp  duties  to  Calcutta  was  one  of  ific  most  obvious,  and  appa- 
•renlly  least  exceplionnble  modes  of  effecting  the  object  in  view. 
Our  readers  may  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  the  following  statement 
<of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Bengal  government  on  the  occasion. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  October,  in  182G,  tlie  Bengaf 
government  received  a  desputcli  from  the  Court  of  Directors^ 
dated  '24th  May,  18*2G,  conveying  llui'ir  sanction,  and  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  to  a  regula- 
tion for  raising  and  levying  stamp  duties  in  the  town  of  Calcutta, 
prepared  under  their  instructions  of  the  ^IJtli  October,  1817,  and 
/which  had  been  transmitted  for  approval,  according  to  the  98th 
section  of  the  act  53il  Geo.  III.,  c.  155.  In  that  year,  the  Indian 
expenditure  exceeded  the  income,  and  there  were  demands  out- 
standing against  the  government,  which  added  ;4reatly  to  the  pub- 
lic embarrassnient.  The  pressure  of  financial  diflicnllics  was 
iJierefore  immediate,  and  the  local  government  would  have  been 
Hunting  in  their  duty,  if  they  had  hesitated  at  once  to  avail  them- 
selves  of  the  authority  by  which  an  additional  source  of  revenue 
bud  betni  placed  within  ihrir  reach.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
government  were  quite  aware  that  the  attempt  to  enforce  the 
stamp  duties  in  Calcutta  would  excite  murb  dissatisfaction,  and 
mould  probably  be  ^esi^ted  by  alt  lawful  means,  as  well  by  the 
native  as  European  inhabitants  :  but  this  anticipation  could  not  be 
considered  as  a  reason  for  hesitating  to  execute  the  orders  received 
on  ifte  subject,  knov\ing  as  they  did  that  those  orders  were  dictated 
by  a  desire  to  remove  the  invidious  and  unerpiitable  riistinctitni 
which  existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  and  those  of 
tlie  interior,  and  to  place  all,  in  respect  to  money  transactions,  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  ecpiality. 

The  revised  titamp  regulationii  for  the  interior,  Regulation  xvi,| 
JB'24,  corre*<ponding  exactly  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  deeds*  and  in 
aU  material  points  witli  that  proposed  for  Calcutta,  had  been  id 
ibrce  nearly  two  years.  It  must  be  admitted  that  tlie  regulation 
liad  been  received  at  fnst  with  dissatisfaction;  but  when  tlie  pt'in* 
ciple  on  which  it  was  framed  came  to  be  more  known,  and  as  its 
object  Mas  perceived  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  gradation  of 
duties,  according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  security,  and,  cotisequenlly^ 
in  most  instances,  a  reduction,  not  an  enhancement,  of  the  rates 
previously  existing,  the  dissatisfaction  hud  gradually  worn  a%v»y^ 
and  a  coirej^pondent  advantage  had  begun  to  be  experienced  in  tlie 
pro<bKtivene!»s  of  the  revenue  from  this  source. 

The  extension  of  tlie  system  to  the  presidency,  with  a  ^lew  ta 
which  the  compliciited  formx  of  the  schedule  are  known  to  have 
hvai  /;7imed|  was  all  lliat  was  wanting  to  reconcile  llic  people  at 
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large  to  tlie  new  rules,  and  to  ensure  their  general  observance, 
Ittriucnced  by  these  considerations,  the  governraent  passed  the 
ret; Illation  in  the  judicial  department,  on  tlve  14th  December, 
18\i(i,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  Uegulation  xli,,  1793,  as  llegu*  , 
lation  xii.,  1820.  The  mode  thus  adopted  by  the  Hengal  govern-i 
ment  for  bringing  tlie  regulation  into  operation,  however  supported 
by  previous  practice,  as  it  was  not  accompanied  by  registration  \\x 
the  supreme  court  of  justice  at  Calcutta,  a  process  held  by  tiio 
present  chief-justice  to  be  indispensable  for  sanctioning  the  en« 
forcement  of  penalties,  proved  inefiectual ;  and  this  omission  oE 
form  compelled  the  government  to  postpone  the  levying  of  the  I 
stamp  duties  tVom  the  1st  of  May  to  tlie  Uith  of  June.  The  delay 
is  a  matter  of  great  triumph  to  ihe  petitioiierS|  and  is  llius  alluded 
to  iu  the  '  Appeal  '  i — 

*  The  1st  of  May  arrived,  and  June  rolled  on,  but  by  universal  cori'^J 
sent  of  the  jiopulation  no  one  would  make  use  of  the  stamps — alf  ^ 
awaited  with  firmness  and  respect  the  consequences.     Ala^s !  after  all 
the  vapouring  of  the  functionaries,   they  were  obliged  to  coaie  inttj 
court,  and  suta  for  the  despis<;d  registration,  without  which  the  stauii^ 
und  stampers  were  of  no  avail.     \V'hat  is  to  be  thought  of  the  precipi-^ . 
tutiou  and  legal  ig^iorauce  which  could  thus  commit  a  haughty  govern-^  | 
ment  into  such  humiliatiug  two  months'  struggle  ?' 

Tlte  point  is  in  itself  unimportant,  and  in  truth  is  a  pure  <|  * 

of  form.      The  chitif-ju slice  did  not  dispute  the  hiylicr  i 

imposing  the  duty,  but  insisted  on  the  registration  of  the  lej^ula-v ' 
tion,  as  being  required  to  sustain  actions  for  recovering  penal ties^  | 
and  for  eufoicing  other  penal  enactments.    It  was  known  that  suct^ 
laws  h^id  heretofore  been  passed  widiout  observation,  even  to  (h^ 
extent  of  a  code  of  laws  of  customs  ;  and  it  may  be  a.^ked  whtlher,^ 
under  such  circumstances,  a  charge  either  of  *  precipitation  '  oi; 
^  legal  ignorance  *  tan  be  fairly  preferred  against  the  executive 
goverunient,  for  presuming  that  Uie  chief-jiisuce  of  the  tluy  woul4 
take  ihe  same  view  of  a  given  legal  question  as  his  predecessors. 
We  must  confess,  however,  that  our  own  opinion  b  with  the  chi<;f^  ' 
justice.     As,  since  the  enactment  <if  the  j3d  Geo.  IIL,  tlie  only; 
mode  in  v\l»ich  a  fine  or  penalty  of  any  kind,  arising  out  of  a  reven 
Hue  regulation,  could  be  enforced  in  tlie  towusliip  of  Calcutta,  waii  \ 
hy  information  in  the  Supreme  Court,  registration  in  that  court 
(auch  a^  takes  place  in  the  case  of  rules  and  ordinances  applicable 
lo  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta)  would  seem  a  fit,  if  not  au  india^  ' 
pensablc  form  of  audienticalion.      It  wiw,  however,  a  case  o(  | 
4liftici>  loubt;  and  the  legal  authorities  who  contended  for 

llie  li  _  II  admitted  that,  if  the  tax  had  been  imposed  without 

0ny  penalty  or  bunishment  whatever,  it  would  have  been  a  gtxid  ' 
4Uiid  valid  law  without  registryi  and  one  wlucb  all  would  be  clearljp , 
•i  .  bound  ( 
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bound  to  obey.  In  truths  disobeiliencc  to  an  Act  of  Parltamem 
mhich  prescribes  no  putiiahmeiit  in,  by  the  coiiiDion  law^  puiiiiiliu 
b)  iiKbctiiicnt ;  and  such  might  have  been  the  legal  proceeding  on 
disobedience  lo  the  stamp  regulation.  Moreover,  it  waa  die  opi- 
nion of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  government,  that  '  every  duty 
imposed  by  the  regulation,  and  incurred  by  any  individual  under 
it,  uiight  be  recovered,  if  under  1002.,  by  inrormatioQ  in  the  aatura 
of  action  for  debt*' 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  Bengal  government  not  to  add  to  the 
above  statement  a  short  account  of  tlie  measures  of  detail  adopted 
by  them  for  carrying  the  stamp  regulation  into  effect,  llie  Ui 
of  May,  18C7,  was  fixed  as  the  date  from  which  the  reguUitioii 
was  to  take  efiect ;  but  Uic  regulation  was  published,  together 
^villi  a  compendious  abstract  of  die  schedule,  in  tlie  Gazette  on 
the  1  st  of  February,  in  order,  as  was  stated  by  the  government^ 
*  to  give  the  community  tliree  complete  months  to  consider  its 
provisions^  and  to  make  representations  on  the  subject,  before  fl 
should  come  into  operation/  A  gentleman  of  acknowledged 
abitilies  and  popular  manners  w^as  selected  for  the  situation  of 
collector  of  stamp  duties  for  the  town  of  Calcutta;  and  he 
specially  instructed,  '  to  be  accessible  to  communications 
garding  the  effect  of  the  rules,  and  to  correspond  directly  with 
we  secretary  on  tiiis  branch  of  tlie  subject  ;*  he  vms  further  di- 
rected ^to  put  himself  in  communication  with  merchaots  and 
others,  in  order  to  learn  from  themselves  in  what  way  they  could 
most  commodiously  be  supplied  with  stamp  paper  to  suit  their 
purposes/  Intimation  was  given  that  it  was  tlie  wish  of  tha 
government  to  consult  the  convenience  of  the  community  in  the 
introduction  and  details  of  the  regulation  ;  and  they  so  far  suc- 
ceeded that  no  omission  in  these  res|>ects  has  been  imputed  to  the 
government,  while  the  collector  has  personally  given  complete 
BUtL^faction. 

it  is  diliicult  to  recognise,  in  these  proceedings,  the  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  government  described  by  the  petitioners ;  on  the 
contrary  they  arc  in  complete  accordance  witli  the  practice  of  our 
government  at  home,  which,  having  decided  on  the  necessity  of  a 
tax,  and  oblnined  inithority  for  levying  it,  neglects  no  measure  oi 
detail  calculnted  t(i  diminish  the  inconvenience  to  the  community 
in  pu\ing  it.  The  government  of  Bengal  certainly  rejected 
the  [ira>t:r  of  the  petition  of  tlie  merchants  of  Calcutta;  for  thig 
rejection  they  might  find  many  precedmUt  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treanury  on  similar  occasionji,  and  we  do  not  coo* 
ceive  tliat  the  general  tone  or  language  of  the  leply  to  tlie  petition 
would  be  considered  harsh  from  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  m 
jcmoaMtrMQce  agaitist  a  particular  tax,  by  any  dasi  of  ittercbaiifei 
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or  manufacturers  in  England.  Tlie  author  of  the  'Appeal',  while 
he  enters  inta  a  ver^  detallecl  examination  of  the  reply  to  the  pe* 
tltion^  in  our  opinion  has  so  misrepresented  its  general  character 
that  wc  think  it  right  to  quote  tlie  following  paragraphs,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  our  readers  to  pronounce  upon  the  real  spirit 
of  this  much  reviled  document.     Appendix,  No.  III.,  p.  120. 

*  The  petitioners  may  rest  assured  that  thb  government^  far  from 
desdrmg  to  check  or  discourage  the  free  exi>ression  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  public  in  the  form  adopted  on  the  present  occasion,  is  aliivaya 
ready  to  receive  the  representations  of  the  community  regarding  any  ^ 
public  measure  affecting  their  interests,  which  may  have  been  adopted, 
or  may  be  in  agitation,  in  order  that  their  objections  may  be  fully  and 
Cimdidly  consiuered. 

*  The  Vice-President  in  Council  was  prepared  to  expect,  from  the 
Intelligent  and  practical  men  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  the  pre-* 
sent  petition,  such  a  representation  as  might  assist  government  in 
judging  of  the  probable  effect  of  the  stamp  regulation  on  the  various 
interests  effected  by  it ;  and  he  looked  naturally  for  a  statement  of  the 
particular  transactions  on  which  the  duty  would  bear  with  unduo 
severity.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the  petition  deckres  the  general 
^nwiUmgness  of  the  subscribers,  and  of  the  community,  to  be  subject 
to  any  kind  of  taxation  whatsoever,  and  relies  mainly  on  an  argument 
Sgainst  the  legality  of  any  measures  directed  to  this  end. 

*  The  argument  is  not  substantial  as  applied  to  the  enactment  under 
consideration.  If  tins  %vere  indeed  illegal,  the  means  of  enforcing  it 
ivould  be  wanting  to  the  government.  It  must,  in  such  case,  remain 
a  dead  letter,  and  the  petitioners  would  not  need  to  address  a  memorial 
to  the  Vice-President  in  Council  soliciting  its  abolition.' 

Kow,  to  our  apprehension,  this  is  veiy  moderate  language  ;  wo 
however^  admit  Diat  the  observation  in  the  last  paragraph  must 
have  been  most  unsatisfactory,  by  reason  of  its  unanswerable  truth, 
to  tlie  petitioners-     The  petitioners  were  aware  of  ihe  fact,  that 
the  stamp  regulation  had  received  the  sanction  ot  the  Court  of  i 
Directors,  and  of  tlie  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  they  might 
have  inferred  the  possible  consideration  of  the  legality  of  the  re-  < 
gulation   law  by  the  officers  of  tiie  Crown  and  llie   East  India 
Company  ;  but  what  could  be  the  value  of  their  opinion  as  com-^ 
pared  wi til  tliat  of  '  Begbie  and  Navin,  Gregory  Apcar,  Maliaraja 
Siva    Crishaa    Bahadur,   Wuomanandaua  Thagore,   Kauudacont 
Doss/^  and  many  utlier  equally  distinguished  European  and  native 
petitioners?     Really  there  Is  no  equality  in  weignt  or  length  of  < 
names,  and  tite  Attorney-General  of  England  and   Mr.  Sergtant 
Bosan^uet  must  not  prci^ume  to  enter  the  hsta  with  such  doughty 
champions* 

The  secretary  to  tfjc  government  in  Bengal  further  ventured  < 
upon  the  following  propo{»itions  r^ 


•  See  tbe  ligaaturei  to  Ui«  Pelilioti, 
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•  That  the  banlcer,  the  money  lender,  and  the  capitJiiist  of  Calcotta^j 
to  whom,  above  all  others,  the  stability  of  the  government,  protectloij 
(vum  external  enemieSi  the  preservation  of  internal  tranquillity,  and  th^ 
gtritt  jid ministration  of  justice,  are  essential,  contribute  noUiing  it 
return  for  such  inestimable  benefits.     There  is  no  sullicient  reasoil 
why  their  dealings  should  be  exempt  from  the  oblijj^ation  of  contribut-  J 
iiiff  to  the  maintenance  of  that  order  under  which  ihey  thrive.     Nor  is  j 
ft  just  and  proper  that  such  dealings  should  be  protected  from  taxation  j 
in  Calcutta,  when  elsewhere,  throughout  the  country,  they  are  carritfl  ( 
On  subject  to  the  disadvantage/ 

With  the  last  proposition  we  must  cordially  concur  ;  we,  hovi'-*] 
ever^  think  tliat  the  secretary  has  not  well  expressed  himself  int 
asserting    tlmt    the    mercantile     classes    in    Calcutta    con  tribute 
*  nothing  *  to  tlie  expenses  of  the  state,  for  inasmuch  as  their  very  i 
occupations  promote  the  geneiul  prosperity,  they  increase  funcU' 
frcnn  which   tlie  public  establishments  are  maintained.     But  let 
us  deal  fairly  in  the  controversy.     No  merit  whatsoever  is  due,  on 
tlie  otlier  hand,  to  the  English  and  native  merchants  residing  in 
Calcntla,  for  paying  duties  of  customs,  evcise,  or  the  other  con- 
tributions so  ehiborately   enumerated  m  the  '  Appeal  -/    in    the 
course  of  business  they  must  be  reimbursed  for  the  money  ap-« 
plied    to   these    purposes,    or  they   would   close  their  cotiulitig- 
houses  and  cany  tlieir  capital  and  industry  elsewhere. 

We  will  not  injure  the  effect  of  the  enumeration  in  page  55. 
to  paj^e  64  of  grievances  and   disadvantagLS,  under  whicli   litig^j 
li^hmeu  residing  within   ilie  territories  of  tlie  East  India  Com-i^ J 
pany  at  present  labour,  by  any  abridgement,  nor  have  we  spact^ 
for  the <ptotation  of  the  pages  themselves;  the  grievances,  accord- 
ing to  Ibis  statement,  arc  such,  that  the  contiuucd  residence  of  so? 
iuutiy  individuals,  under  such  afBicting  circumstances,  can  oulj^i 
be  compared  to  the  Icuarity  witli  which  tlie  Jews,  in  the  barbarou^j 
ages  of  European  legislation,  clung  to  countries  \\  here  many  ua-4  j 
tural  and  all  civil   ri^rhts  were  denied  to  them.      In   fact,  some 
readers,  witli  minds   dispost^d   to  athnit  the  truth  of  all  allege((j 
grit^vances,  may  fancy  that  in  the  tiseal  oppressions  of  the  BengaT  ] 
govetmncnt  upon  tlie.ne  sojourners  in  the  East,  they  discover  a  clos^  j 
similarity  to  the  proceedings  against  the  Jews  in  the  Exchequecj 
of  our  own  Phmtagcn*  t   monarchs.      Madox  says^ — *  *Tis  true  [ 
he  {the   king)  let  ihcni  enjoy  tlieir  trade  and  acquests,  but  they 
fiectued  lo  trade  and  acquire  for  his  profit  as  ^ycll  as  their  own; 
for  at  one   time  or  other  their  forluucs,  or  great  part  of  tlieroiJ 
t«me  into  his  coffers/     The  Jews  too,  like  Englishmen  in  India^  i 
were  obliged  ^  to  have  licenst:  to  trade  and  negotiate/ 

These  aiilicted    mdividuaU,    and   amongst   them    the  teading 
Engliih  petitioners^  are,  uevertlielcas,  very  thriving  gentlemen|^J 

some*] 
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some  of  whom  return  annuatly  to  England,  with  large  fortunes,  to 
take  their  places  among  tlie  great  ones  of  the  InuH  ;  and — will  ii  be 
believed  ? — occasionally,  in  that  vury  band  of  conspirators  against 
the  riejht^  of  Englishmen  in  India^  the  Court  of  Directors, 

But  let  us  ask  in  what  dark  age  of  leginlation,  utnler  what 
needy  and  spendthrift  monarch,  did  these  merchants  purclia^e  the 
power  thus  to  tyrannise  over  the  lieges  who  rashly  conveyed  tljtir 
persons  and  property  to  India?  The  answer  is :— exactly  iifteen 
years  since,  under  die  reign  of  his  lute  Majesty,  of  blesijed  me- 
mory, and  after  a  most  elaborate  discussion  of  every  circumstance 
coiniected  witii  the  government  und  trade  of  India,  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  What,  therefore,  is  die  crime  of  tlie 
Bengal  government  ? — that  they  use  the  powers,  granted  by  the 
Parliament,  for  tlie  purposes  expressly  specified  by  the  ParUa- 
ment. 

The  autlior  of  the  Appeal,  conscious  of  the  high  situation 
which  he  holds,  as  the  represeiUalive  of  the  gentlemen  with  the 
tineouth  British  and  long  Sanscrit  names,  always  speaks  in  the 
first  person  plural,  and  thus  delivers  himself:— 

*  Our  primary  object  is  a  higher  one  ; — we  would  fain  interest  out 
countrymen,  if  we  can,  in  the  8tnigfi:le  we  are  endeavouring  to  make 
against  our  Indian  **  Stamp  Act,**  as  being  illegal  and  unconstitulionai* 
It  is  here  we  desire  to  make  our  stand,  to  resist,  by  all  Imvful  means 
in  our  power,  this  first  instance  of  a  local  impost,  levied,  as  we  aver, 
by  incompetent  authority  ;  on  grounds  that  are  to  justify  hereafter  tha 
imposition  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes  of  every  kind  and  degree,  with- 
out our  concurrence,  or  even  our  previous  hunoltdge  of  the  meditated 
impusts,  and  with  no  other  limitation  than  the  declared  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  autborities  set  over  us.  In  the  nomination  of  tho&o 
authorities  we  have  no  voice  ; — of  their  proceedings  we  are  allowed  to 
know  nothing ; — their  w^anta  we  have  no  means  of  appreciating  ; — 
tJiey  are  men  with  whom,  from  the  absence  of  insHiuiions  of  any  de* 
scriptionyViff;  have  no  organ  of  communication,  far  less  a  due  influence 
proportioned  to  property ;  and,  to  sum  up  aU,  they  have  the  most 
al^ulute  (lower  over  our  persons  and  fortunes,  and  can  put  down  all 
opposrition  offered  to  their  will  in  the  shape  of  petitions, — WTitings,*-* 
printing, — speaking, — or  actions  in  court,  by  the  summary  deportation 
of  any  obnoxious  European  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  without  cause 
assigned. 

*  We  desire  it  to  be  understood,  distinctly,  that  we  do  not  now  go  to 
be  lengths  that  other  dependencies  of  England  have  gone  in  days  not 

\  long  passed  by  that  they  should  be  so  soon  forgotten.     There  is  not 
le  oir  us  who  is  not  aa  yet  >villing  to  submit  to  taxation  by  exurcsi  ^ 
authority  of  Parliament*     Waiving  all  nicer  questions^  we  slili  deter  t^  \ 
that  body  as  our  virtual  f  "^ ;  and  so  long  iis  each  particu- 

lar impost  is  justly  and  t,  I  in  Parliament,  afltr  rvasortudtl^ 

previous  notice  to  thoxv  wh<*se  itU^trcU^  will  be  affected  by  such  measures^  ] 
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gf  its  intended  provifiioos,  so  that  they  niay  h&ve  opportunity  to  petitioit 
Sgainst  it,  and  itihtruct  their  friends  in  either  house  accordingly,  we 
are  content  to  submit  to  reasonable  taxation.  We  shall  cren  then 
labour  under  great  disadvantages  in  making  any  effectual  opposition  to 
intended  imposts,  owing  to  our  distance  from  the  spot  where  they  are 
to  be  debated, — ^to  the  want  of  representatives  or  regular  aQcnts^ — and 
to  the  chances  of  new  clauses,  not  previously  made  known  to  us,  being 
inserted  by  Parliament  in  Indian  Money  BUls.* 

To  as  this  moderation  appears  pregnant  with  threatening; 
those  little  qualifying  words  '  now '  and  *  still  *  are  calculated  to 
spread  alarm  from  Cannon-row  to  Leadenhall-street  j  and  we 
vould  especially  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  Court  of  Directors  the  remedy  modestly,  yel 
firmly,  suggested  in  page  ^5,  that  there  should  be  a  '  nominatioD 
by  election,  among  citizens  of  large  propert),  or  by  any  other 
meanS|  of  even  a  sinde  member  in  council,  to  represent  and  watch 
over  our  interests,*  tnat  is  to  say,  that  a  member  of  the  executive 

fovertmient  of  Great  Britain  should  be  elected  by  Kamalacont 
)os3  and  the  other  petitioners.  To  deal  seriously  with  the  author, 
and  tliose  for  whom  he  writes,  we  must  say,  that  the  above  ijuo- 
tations  evince  an  arrogance  and  an  Ignorance,  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  not  unprcvalent  notion,  that  the  public  and  parliamcut 
of  England  axe  wholly  uninformed  toucliing  the  past,  as  well  as 
prenent,  state  of  India. 

The  restrictions  under  which  British  subjects  bom  in  Europe 
sire  allowed  to  proceed  to,  and  reside  in  India,  are  the  acts,  not  of 
tlie  East  India  Company,  but  of  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  and 
the  only  charge  whicli  by  possibility  can  be  preferred  against  llie 
local  government,  is  that  of  having  pu^^hcd  the  powers  with  which 
they  have  been  trusted  to  the  utmost  verge  of  legality.  Let 
OS  examine  the  eattent  of  this  charge  under  the  present  disputed 
head  of  taxation.  The  local  government  in  India  has  possesscxl 
tlie  legal  authority  to  tax  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  in  common 
with  their  subjects  in  the  provinces  since  the  year  1813,  and  four- 
teen years  have  been  aUov^ ed  to  elapse  without  the  exeilion  of  lliat 
authority  in  any  matter  or  in  any  manner  which  has  become  a 
subject  of  complaint :  such  forbearance  must,  with  all  impartial 
persons,  acquit  the  Company's  government  of  precipitancy  or  ra* 
pacity  in  taxation,  altliough  it  has  led,  perhaps  not  unnaturally^  to 
the  pre*»cnt  m  of  intolenmce  under  a  uot  Ir  of 

an  undeni;^  —uliicli  has  no  other  eftect  bu  id- 

King  the  rate  and  objects  of  taxation^  throughout  the  temturi«;s  0# 
the  r^4t  India  Company. 

ITie  mcrcantih;  rommtinity  of  Calcutta,  whose  interests  am 
managed  by  the  leading  TV   ^   V  '     ^cs  of  ngcncy,  is  a  class  spe- 
cially favoured  by  the  k  ^nt:  this  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence 
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quenee  of  their  businesiii  and  of  their  composition.  Maay  geiH 
tknieii,  now  members  of  tliese  houses,  have  of  late  years  been 
tempted  from  thu  civil  service  of  the  Eai»t  India  Company,  by  the 
prog[>€ct  of  securing,  wiihin  a  shorter  perioti  than  their  public 
empinymenla  atlonled,  Uie  means  of  returning  to  their  native 
country  :  thi^  is  iheir  advantage  in  the  exchange  ;  while  the  purely 
mercantile  partners  have  found  conesponding  benefit  in  the  ac-' 
cession  of  local  knowledge,  and  individual  ability  which  the  civi- 
lians bring  to  the  establishments.  It  may  also  be  inferred,  that 
the  previous  habits  of  official  life  might,  on  some  occasions, 
prove  highly  convenient  in  llie  transactions  of  business  with  the 
diflerent  public  departments,  lliese  houses  of  agency,  moreover^ 
are  ihe  depositaries  of  the  saviugs  of  the  civil  and  military  ser- 
funLs  of  the  East  India  Company  from  their  salaries ;  the  aggre- 
gate of  which  savings  constitntesi  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
capital  employed  in  the  trade  of  Calcutta  :  here,  therefore^  we  have 
habits  of  intercour^,and  community  in  pecuniary  interest,  as  bonds 
of  connexion  between  these  very  petitioning  merchants,  and  tlie 
oAicers  of  the  local  government.  Indifference  to  tlie  well-being  of 
the  mercantile  class,  or  fiscal  rapacity  as  applied  to  commercial 
transactions,  (which,  like  the  fool  in  the  proverb,  must  destroy  tlie 
spurce  of  its  own  gratification, )  are  not,  therefore,  probable  prin- 
ciples of  action  with  the  secretaries  ur  members  of  council  in 
Bengal.  The  fact  is  decidedly  otbenvise ;  tlie  treasury  of  go- 
vernment has  been  frequently  opened  to  relieve  tlie  pressure  of 
commercial  embarrassment^-aii  instance  of  sucii  assistance  uc- 
luidly  occurred  in  the  ttiontli  of  April  1827. 

'^1  he  government  of  Bengal,  having  pcrsbted  in  exercising  the 
parliunientary  right  of  taxation,  further  deemed  it  advisable  to 
exert  another  parliamentary  right,  that  of  prohibiting  a  public 
meeting  to  di!icuss  the  legality  of  Uieir  proccinling.  lib  not  our 
purpo!^,  at  present,  to  cixamine  whether  a  representative  form  of 
government  is  practicable  in  India;  we  shall  rest  satisfied  with 
Stating  that,  as  yttt,  the  [mrliatnent  of  England  has  neitlier  recog- 
nized the  possibility  nor  expediency  of  such  a  splem,  I^gisla- 
lio»»,  judicial  and  fiscal,  has,  under  acts  of  parliament  of  limited 
dtiratK>n,  been  intrusted  to  tlie  executive  government ;  a  public 
mceiiiig,  dierefore,  to  discuss  the  exerciie  of  a  power  ao  esta* 
Ultsht^,  can  answer  no  useful  purpose,  while  it  is  pregnant  with 
most  serious  evil.  If  public  meetings  to  examine  the  legality  of 
the  legislative  acts  of  the  supreme  government  be  permiltcd  in 
Calcutta,  why  should  they  be  refused  at  Mondbedabnd,  Fatna, 
Benares,  or  Delhi  I  Is  not  the  sovereignty  of  the  prcninccs,  as 
well  as  of  Calcutta,  vested  in  llie  crown  of  Great  Britain  ^  are 
not  the  lahubitiiuta  of  those  provinces  mediately,  if  not  imme- 

2  K  2  diatcly, 


diali'ly,  subjects  of  \m  Majesty?    Cannot  parliament  institute  in- 

Juiries  into  ^cU  uf  tyranny  caniniitted  at  Delhi,  us  well  as  at 
!&lcuttar  and  why  hhoiild  not  tl^e  excelWnt  Woomanandana 
Thagore,  and  the  iltu^tnous  Maharaja  Siva  Cishna  Buhadur^ 
curry  wilh  them  their  tVeedtnn  uf  8pcech  and  action  acro*>s  tlie 
^lalirattu  ditch,  which  biKind^  die  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
court?  Alus,  parliament  has  placed  public  meetings  under  the 
control  of  Uie  executive  government  Unoughout  India,  inlluenced^ 
uo  doabt»  by  motivej*  which  appear  paltry  to  the  petitioners, 
liamely,  con:iidcration  for  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  British  rule 
111  that  counti^— and  a  conviction,  that  where  there  is  no  constitu- 
tionally acknowledged  representative  body,  such  assemblages  cau 
only  sene  the  purposes  of  faction,  and  of  personal  vimity. 

it  reniaius  fur  us  to  otier  some  remarks  on  the  paniphlet  en-* 
tilled  *  A  View  of  die  Present  State  and  Future  Prospects  of  the 
Free  Trade  and  Colonization  in  India/  The  same  tone  of  aspe- 
rity and  injustice  towards  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  local 
administrations  in  India,  prevails  in  this  work,  as  in  that  which  we 
huvc  just  examined.  Each  and  every  restriction  upon  an  abso- 
lute freedom  of  trade,  as  well  as  all  regulations  atVecting  the  con- 
duct and  interests  of  Europeans  in  India,  are  brought  forward  as 
matters  of  positive  charge  against  the  East  India  Company.  It 
is  true,  that  the  Company,  in  1813,  were  opposed  to  opening  the 
monopoly  of  the  Uade  to  India,  which  they  ji  i  under  dieir 

former  charter ;  and  that  persons  f>f  ability,    i  i  knowledge, 

,^t  tiiut  time  e:i pressed  opinions   regarding  the  trade^  which  ex|ie- 

Jicuce  has  proved  to  have  been  erroneous  and  e\aggerated.  It  is» 
fowoer,  to  be  observed,  in  extenuation  of  the  error  which  led 
^lese  Individ uuls  to  underrate  the  possible  extension  of  the  supply 
of  British  manufuctures,  diat  the  prodigious  power  of  abundant 
<  Mpro\ed  arachinerj  inly  wering  prices,  was  then  much 

h  1  kI  than  at  present;  and  that  tlie  fact  of  merchants  iu 

this  country  being  able  to  import  cotton  from  a  given  district  in 
India,  and  to  return  it  to  the  same,  manufactured;  at  a  cheaper  rate 
tlian  tlie  cloth  could  be  made  on  the  spot,  by  a  weaver  earning  a 
few  -•vl  "  1  I  month,  was  a  thing  utterly  unknown*  Adherenca 
to  esT  usage,  and  to  maxims  of  conduct,  is  unquestionably 

ti  I    all  turporalt;  bodies;   and  we  readily  admit,  tliat 

;  ;      »  ni  individual  merdiaiits  ne  owe  the  vast  extension 

in  the  espprtof  otir  manufactures  to  India:  the  question,  however^ 
inhich  we  put  to  our  readers  is,  what  is  the  degree  in  which  the 
cxiflting  lawat  regulating  the  government  and  trade  witli  India  aflcct 
or  dinunisli  the  \alue  t)f  the  connexion  between  Uiat  counti^  and 
lireai  Bntainf     We  learn  from  tlie  work  before  us  that 

^  Tbctre  are  at  present  in  Bengal  three  hundred  and  nine  manufac- 
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tories  of  indi|GfO  for  exportadon,  of  which  thirty-seven  only  are  cob'- 
ducted  by  natives,  and  these  in  imitation  of  the  European  process** 
The  Indians  cannot  even  imitate  us  to  any  advantas^e  with  so  many ^ I 
examples  before  them,  for  the  imlig^o  thus  prepared  is  fall  fifteen  per* J 
cent,  lower  in  value  than  that  manufactured  by  Europeans:  and  as  to*| 
indigo  made  by  the  old  native  process,  it  is  still  wholly  unfit  for  tlie'j 
foreign  market ;  and  even  when  re -manufactured  by  Europeans,  which  A 
is  sometimes  done,  it  is  still  a  very  inferior  commodity.     The  average'l 
quantity  of  indigo   produced  in    Bengal  yearly,  may   be   taken   ati] 
8,000,000  lbs,,  a  precarious  crop,  from  its  nature;  it  has  aometimea. 
been  as  low  as  3,500,000  lbs.,  and  at  other  times   risen   to   neaf», 
l^tOOO^OOO  lbs.      Last  year's  produce  was  equal  to  the  last  amount. . 
Here  is  a  property  worth  about  2,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum,  created  i 
solely  by  the  skill,  capital,  and  enterprise  of  Bridsh-born  subjects,  liv- 
ing in  India  on  sufferance.     About  four- fifths   of  the  consumption  of  j 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America  is  now  supplied  with  good  Bengal  indigo  j- 1 
a  commodity  which,  forty-five  years  ago,  had  no  existence.     All  Ben-  I 
gal  indigo  is  belter  than  all  Spanish  America  indigo  by  about  twelve.! 
and  a  half  per  cent.     Before  Europeans  undertook  its  culture  and  ma-  f 
nufacture,  it  was,  as  already  stated,  so  bad  as  to  be  unsaleable  ia 
a  foreign  market.* — ^p.  8* 

The  autlior,  with  that  spirit  of  injustice  for  which  these  publi-- 
cations  are  remarkable,  n^ys,  in  a  tone  of  mixed  triumph  auct  | 
reproach,   that  this  Hoiirishiiig  iDamifaclure  has  been  created  and 
improved  by  Jiritish-boni  subjects,  living  in  India  oo  sufferance,.  I 
\V  e  answer,  that  the  sufferance  can  neitlier  be  very  precarious  nor 
burtljensome^  if  such  advantages  can  be  realised ;    in  forty  years 
tlie  increase  of  the  export  of  indigo  has  been  thirty-fold.    Is  it  to  bd  { 
imagined  that  such  could  have  been  the  reisult  under  a  government 
so  jealous  of  commercial  enterprise^ — so  vexatious  to  individuals^  j 
as  Uiat  of  the  Company  has  been  represented  t    On  the  contrary^ 
have  not  the   Company  a  right  to  contend  diat  this  verj*  state- 
ment proves,  that  property  and  industry'  have  received  tlie  protect 
tion  to  which  they  were  entitled  from  the  local  administration  t 
liet  us  turn  to  anodier  article  on  cotton^  page  1 1 : — 

*  In  IS  14  the  quantity  of  this  article  imported  into  Great  Britaiiv 
from  India,  was  2^850,318  lbs. — in  ISlS  it  rose  to  67,45<S,4ll  lbs.,  but 
afterwards  fell  off  greatly  from  this  amount,  and  in  18t8  was  only 
« 1, 187,900  lbs/ 

The  autlior  assigns  as  a  reason  for  this  difference,  that  the  cotton  of 
America,  Egypt,  and  other  places  being  of  superior  quality,  and 
having  found  its  way  generally  into  the  market,  baa  superseded  dm 
inferior  growth  of  India,  This  to  a  certaiii  degree  may  be  irue,^ 
but  surely  there  can  be  no  support,  derived  from  this  fnct,  for  die 
ibilowing  conclusion ; — 

*  What  £unipeais,  holding  land  at  a  high  rent  from  n  nut ive  pro- 
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prietor,  from  year  to  year,  in  a  country  where  no  cml  auk  b  brought 
to  trial  uader  three  yeart  from  ita  iastitutioHf  and  •  '>■   uoder 

seven t  and  whert  by  law  he  may  he  removed  from  jcrty  iof 

ever,  with  or  mthout  offence,  wouhi  enter  upoa  a  prMcaru/Od  b^cu* 
lation  r 

Our  author,  however,  thus  endeavours  to  convert  tlie  fact  into  an 
accusation  against  tlie  Company,  by  asserting  that,  to  die  restric* 
tivc  system  alone,  respecting  the  residence  of  Englishmen  in  ltidi% 
is  to  be  attributed  the  absence  of  all  attempt  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  cotton  produced  there;  and  to  the  same  cause  he  attnhutos 
the  imperfect  manufacture  of  »ugar.  The  improvement  in  the 
manufacuire  of  indigo  under  this  system,  both  as  to  fjuality  and 
quantity,  is  nevertheless  a  startling  circumstance;  and  he  thus  dia-^ 
poses  of  It,  page  lO ; — 

*  Indigo  works,  capahle  of  producing  yearly  lOpfiOL  worth  of  the 
dye,  may  he  con^structtd  for  about  the  sum  of  700/. ;  sugar-works, 
capable  of  yielding  a  produce  of  ec[ual  value,  would  require  an  invest- 
ment of  capital  to  the  amount  of  24,000/.  Who  w*ould  invest  such  a 
capital  where  he  can  neither  buy  nor  sell  land,  nor  receive  security 
upon  it;  where  the  judge  and  tht  magistrate  are  hostile,  because  labour- 
ing under  the  usual  prejudice  and  delusion  of  their  caste ;  and  where 
thf  administration  of  justice  is  in  such  a  state  that  an  appeal  to  it  is 
nearly  hopeless  ?* 

This  reasoning  may  appear  satisfactory  to  the  author:  we,  how- 
ever, will  auggest  another  cause  for  the  preference  given  to  indtgo; 
we  strongly  sus|icct  that  the  prortts  upon  that  article  are  more  cer- 
tain U»an  u|K»n  cotton  or  sugar,  and  that  the  latter  pr*>ducts  will 
yeceiv^  an  equnl  degree  of  personal  superintendence  from  resident 
Bl%liiiHnieii,  wheni^vcr  our  worthy  countrymen  can  secure  equal 
lll^MQge  ill  %o  bestowing  their  cares.  Unless  it  be  admitted  that 
Ii»llKeliold  tenure  is  incompatible  with  imprrjvement  in  agricultufB 
—an  admission  somewhat  opposed  to  experience  in  this  and  other 
countries — wr  do  not  immediately  sec  that  the  possession  of  the 
freehold  of  a  sugar  estate  must  be  indispensable  to  its  improved 
cultivation,  or  to  the  application  of  machinery  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  produce.  The  whole  argtiaifldit  is  fallacious  *  mud  tlie  facts 
obriously  lead  to  a  conclusion  the  very  opposite  of  that  whidi  the 
autlior  tiies  to  establisb.  Much  stress  i^  laid  by  him  on  the  im- 
portance of  directing  iJritisiii  capital  to  the  internal  improveai«flt 
of  Indifi;  and,  attributing  tlte  advances  tliat  have  been  maik  m 
p^  11  to  tlic  Jirilisli  capita]  already  so  employed,  tlic  propo^ 

su  1  i  ^  iuuKibly  maintained.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  ttiat  tlie 
actual  UD{irovemcnt  has  been  effected  by  British  capital^  projierlf' 
an  lailcfl ;  an  tlie  contrary,  we  believe  that  it  has  been  achiefed 
by  Euro^>eaii  skill  and  enterprise  using  the  cufutul  already  aceis*«  I 
mutated  in  ludia  itself,  Englisluiien  rexidcnt  in  tliut  country  sel- 
dom 
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dam  carry  thither  capital — they  cany  with  them  the  superior  iotel* 
lert  and  knowIeHsre  of  their  race  :  native  bankers  and  traders  aro 
lo  be  found  \v  wealth  that  brings  them  on  a  lerel  with  the 

Barings  and  L  ivls  of  Europe;  and  op  era  tiona  devised  bj 

European  talent  and  enerfijy  are  carried  into  efibct,  in  conjuoctioa 
wich  those  natives,  and  chiefly  by  means  of  their  capital. 

India  neither  wants  capital  nor  population  :  a  general  diffustofi 
of  knowledge  amongst  the  latter  will  give  full  development  to  the 
former;  and  the  result  must,  and  ought  to  be,  not  the  colonization 
of  India  by  Europeans,  but  the  possession  by  the  natives  of  m 
large  portion  of  those  advantages  of  civil  life,  and  of  commercial 
protit|  which  now  form  the  patrimony  of  the  master  caste,  whether 
the  individuals  comprising  it  be  employed  in  the  actual  ser\ice  of 
the  East  India  Company,  or  live  under  the  protection  of  its  bao- 
oers^  as  prosperous,  though  petitioning  merchants. 


AttT»  IX» — Salmoniaf  or  Days  of  Fly-Fhhutg,     By  an  Angler* 
12mo-     London.      1828. 

WHEN  great  men  condescend  to  trifle,  tliey  desire  that  thosB 
who  witness  their  frolics  should  Itave  some  kindred  symp^ 
tliy  vith  tlto  subject  which  ibeae  regard.     The  apeech  of  Henrf 
IV.   to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  when  he  discovered   the  King 
riding  roimd  the  room  on  a  stick,  with  his  son,  is  well  known, 
*  Vou  are  a  fatlier,  Seignor  Ambassador,  «nd  »o  we  will  finish  ouri 
ride,'     No  doubt,  tliere  was  to  he  remarked  sometliing  gracefuiLj 
in   the  manner  with  which  the  hero  of  Navarre   bestrode  ev««i  i 
cane — something  so  kind  m  his  expression,  while  employed  in  llie*! 
most  childish  of  pastimes,  as  failed  not  to  remind  the  ftpretator 
lliat  the  indulgent  father  of  his  playmate  was  the  no  loss  indulgent 
father  of  his  people.     In  taking  up  this  elegant  little  volume,  for 
which  we  arc  indebted  to  the  most   illustrious  and  successful  in- 
vestigator o(  inductive  philosophy  which  tliis  age  has   produced, 
we  'div  led   to  expect  to  discover  the  sage  even  in  his  lightest 
amusements. 

We  are  informed,  in  the  preface,  that  many  months  of  severe 
and  dangerotu  illness  have  be<ai  piirttully cncupied  and  amused  bj 
die  piesent  treatise^  when  the  nutbor  was  inc:j|>ahle  of  attending 
tnmore  useful  studies  or  move  SMOiis  pursuits*  While  we  regret 
tJiat  tile  current  of  seientihc  investiiKatkNi^  wbkh  has  led  to  such 
brilliant  resnlts,  should  be,  for  a  moment,  interrupted,  we  have 
here  an  example,  and  a  plea«<ing  one,  that  the  lighttvit  pursuits  of 
such  a  man  as  our  angler — nay,  the  productions  of  those  languid. 

hoursj 


hours,  in  Mrbich  lassitude  succeeds  to  pain,  are  more  interesting 
and  instructive  tJian  the  exertion  of  tlie  talents  of  oliiers  whofc 
mind  and  body  are  in  the  fuUest  vigour, — illustmtiag  tltciicriptiiral 
e^presAion,  that  the  gleanings  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  are  better 
than  the  vintage  of  Abiezer. 

For  ourselves,  though  we  have  wetted  a  line  in  our  tinie,  we 
are  far  from  boasting  of  more  than  a  very  superiiciat  knowledge  of 
the  art,  and  possess  no  part  ^\hatfver  of  the  scientific  information 
which  is  necessan^  to  constitute  the  philosophical  angler.  Vet  we 
have  read  our  Walton,  as  well  as  othern  ;  and,  like  the  honest 
keeper  in  the  New  Forcst,  when  we  endeavour  to  form  an  idea  of 
paradise,  w*e  always  supifoete  a  trout-stream  going  through  it.  The 
art  itself  is  peculiarly  seductive,  requires  much  ingenuity,  and  yet 
is  easily  reconciled  to  a  course  of  quiet  retiection«,  as  step  by 
step  we  ascend  a  devious  brook,  o|>eniiig  new  prospects  as  we 
advance,  which  remind  us  of  a  gootl  and  unambitious  man's  joui^ 
ney  through  this  world,  wherein  changing  scenes  glide  past  him 
with  each  its  own  interest,  until  evening  falls,  and  life  is  ended. 
We  have,  indeed,  often  thought  that  angling  alone  oilers  to  man 
the  degree  of  half-business,  hair-itilencss,  which  tlie  fairse5t  tind  m 
tlieir  nccdie-work  or  knitting,  which,  eniploviii^  the  hands,  leaves 
the  mind  at  liberty,  and  occupying  the  attt;ntion  so  far  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  painful  sense  of  a  vacuity,  yet  yields  room 
for  contemplation,  whether  upon  things  heavenly  or  earthly^  cheer^ 
ful  or  melancholy. 

,  Of  the  humanity  of  the  pastime  we  liave  but  little  to  say.  Our 
author  baK  entered  into  its  defence  against  Lord  Byron,  who  called 
il  a  *  solitary  vice,'  Hud  condi  mned  it^  advocate  and  apologist^ 
Izaak  \V  alton,  as  '  a  quaint  old  cruel  coxcomb,'  who 

*  in  his  gullet 
Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  wnall  trout  to  pall  it,' 

We  w*ill  not  inquire  whctlier  the  noble  poet  has,  iti  the  present 
case^  been  one  of  tliose^  who 

*  Compountl  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 
By  (iarnning  those  tliey  have  no  mind  to/ 

And  we  can  easily  conceive  that  scarce  anything  cuuld  have  been, 
less  suited  to  Uyron's  eager  smd  acli%e  temper,  aiul  restless  and 
rapid  imiigination,  than  a  pastime  in  which  proticiency  is  only  to 
bt5  acquin-d  by  long  and  solitary  practice,  tint  in  this  species  of 
argument,  wht^ther  used  in  jest  or  earnest,  there  is  always  some- 
thmg  of  cant*  Man  is  much  like  other  camivoroun  creatures — to 
catch  uther  animals  and  to  devour  them  is  his  natural  occupation; 
and  it  is  only  upon  rctlectiou,  and  in  llie  course  of  a  refined  age^ 
tliat  the  btgiier  claaaca  become  desirous  to  transfer  to  othcsm  0%m 
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toil  and  the  disgust  attending  the  slaughter-house  and  the  kitchen. 
Homcr^s  heroes  prostrate  tlit-  victim  and  broil  its  flasii,  and  \vcre> 
we  must  suppose^  no  more  shiicked  witli  the  moans  of  the  dying 
bullock  than  tlie  greyhound  with  the  screams  of  the  hare.     The 
difl'erence  produced  l>y  a  degree  of  retinenient  is  only  ilvjilt  still 
arranging   our  bloody  banquet  as  before,  the  task  of  destroying 
life  isy  in  the  case  of  tame  animals,  committed  to   butchers  and 
poulterers — while  in  respect  of  game,  where  considerable  exertion 
and  dexterity  is  necessary  to  accomplish  our  purpose,  and  where 
the  sense  of  excitement,  and  pride  iu  ditHculties  Hunnouutcd  by 
our  own  address,  overbalance  our  sympathy  with  the  pain  in-*, 
flicted,  we  interdict  by  strict  laws  the  vulgar  from  interference^ 
and  reserve  Uie  exclusive  power  of  slaughter  for  our  own  hands. 
The  sportsniaii  of  the  present  day  is,  therefore,  so   far  modified 
by  the  refinements  of  society,  as  to  use  the  intenention  of  ple- 
beian hands  in  the  case  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  domestic  t'owU  ;   but 
he  kills  his  deer,  his  hares,  his  grouse,  and  his  partridges  for  him- 
self: in  respect  to  tlieni,  he  is  in  a  state  of  nature.     But  if  lii»^ 
retaining  tliis  touch  of  the  qualities  with  which 
*  Nature  iirRt  made  man, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran,* 
shall  be  considered  as  a  crime,  it  is  surely  equally  inliuman  to  cause 
to  be  killed,  as  it  is  to  kill ;  the  guilt,  surely,  of  the  criminal  who 
causes  a  morder  to  be  committed,  must  be  the  same  a«  that  of  the 
actual   bkxjdiipiller.     My   lady,  therefore,   who  gives  the  maitre 
d* hotel  orders,  which  render  necessary  sundry  execulious   in   the* 
piggery,  poultry-yard,  and  elsewhere,  is  an  uccomplicc  before  the 
fact,  and  as  guilty  of  occasioning  a  certain  quantity  of  pain  to  cer- 
tain unoffending  annuals,  as  her  good  lord,  who  is  knocking  down 
pheasants  in  the  present,  or  catching  tish  in  tlie  brook*     in  shorty 
they  that  say  much  alxiut  the  inhumanity  of  killing  animals  for 
sport,  must  be  prepared  to  renounce  tJie  equally  blanieable  pnictire 
of  cau<»iiig   them  to  be  killeJ,  lest  their  delicacy  be  compaied  to 
that  of  the  half-cornoited  Indian  squaw,  whose  humanized  feelings 
could  not  look  upon  tlie  tortures  of  a  captive  at  the  death-slake, 
but,  nevertheless,  whose  appetite  w*as  unable  to  resist  a  tempting^  1 
morsel  of  the  broiled  Hesh,  conveyed  to  her  by  the  kindness  of  a* 
comrade,  as  a  consolation  for  her  wanting  her  s^hare  of  the  sport* 
Our  diet,  in  that  case,  would  become  rather  lean  and  Fylliygo- 
rean,  much  after  tiie  custom  of  oitr  brahniinical  friend,  tiie  latei  | 
Joseph  Ritson.     Of  die  hundreds  who  condemn   tlie   cruelty  of* 
field  sports,  how  many  would  relish  being  wholly  deprived,  in  their 
own  sensitive  persons,  of  animal  fomi  ? 

Our  author  takes  a  more  special  defence  tlian  tJie  above — aJ-* 
leging  that  he  is  not  guilty,  like  liis  predecessor,  Walton,  of  using. 
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Inmg  baits,  but  always  employs  the  artificial  fly  or  minnow* 
Tbis  is,  undoubtedly,  more  agreeable,  more  cleanly,  and  much 
more  scientific.  He  ako  urges  that,  in  all  probability,  fishes  are 
less  sensitive  than  man.  Under  the  favour  of  such  liigh  nuihority, 
this  is  a  point  which  none  can  know  but  the  fish  himself.  The 
variedly  of  motles  in  which  the  trout  endeavours  to  escape  from 
llie  hook  cerlainlv  seem  to  show  that  his  apprehensions  are  ex- 
treme, and  the  hurry  and  vivacity  of  his  motions  indicate  irritation 
and  pain*  Being,  however,  a  denizen  of  another  element,  our 
sympathies  are  not  so  strongly  excited  by  tlie  suflferings  of  tish 
as  of  the  creatures  that  share  the  same  element  with  us.  We  re- 
member an  amiable  enthusiast,  a  worshipper  of  Nature  after  the 
manner  of  Rousseau,  who,  being  melted  into  feelings  of  universal 
philanthropy  by  the  softness  and  serenity  of  a  spring  rooming, 
resolved,  that  for  tliat  day,  at  least,  no  injured  animal  should 
pollute  his  board ;  and  having  recorded  his  vow,  v^alked  six  miles 
to  gain  a  hamlet,  famous  for  fish  dinners,  where,  without  an  idea 
of  breaking  his  sentimental  engagement,  he  regaled  himself  on  a 
small  matter  of  crimped  cod  and  oyster  sauce.  After  all,  the 
progress  of  extermination  and  reproduction  seems  to  be  the  plan  on 
which  Nature  proceeds  in  maintaining  the  balance  amongst  the 
animal  tribes  and  carrying  on  the  system  of  the  universe.  Man, 
iji  hi^  sphere,  is  one  of  the  most  constant  exterminators;  and  if,  in 
satisfviag  the  iufstinct  which  impels  him  to  be  sucli,  he  can  acfjuire 
iht-'  power  of  reaii^^jtig  the  tbllovving  beautiful  picture,  there  is  little 
to  be  said  concerning  tlie  inliumanity  of  angling  : — 

•  The  fisher  for  salmon  and  trout  with  the  fly  employs  not  only 
maehinery  to  assist  his  physical  powers,  hut  applies  sagacity  to  con* 
quer  difficulties ;  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  ingenious  resources 
and  devices,  as  well  as  from  active  pursuit,  belongs  to  this  amusement. 
Then,  as  to  its  philosophical  tendenr^y,  it  is  a  pursuit  of  moral  disclpUne^ 
requiring  patience,  tbrbearance,  aud  command  of  temper*  As  coiw 
necttd  until  natural  science,  it  may  be  \-aunted  as  demanding  a  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  a  considerable  trii)e  of  created  beings— fisheSn 
and  the  animals  that  they  prey  upon,  and  un  acquaintance  with  the 
^ns  and  tokens  of  the  weather  and  its  changes,  the  nature  of  waters, 
and  of  the  atmosphere.  As  to  its  poetical  relations,  it  carries  us  into 
the  most  wild  and  beautiful  scenery  of  nature  ;  amongst  the  mountain 
lakes,  and  the  clear  and  lovely  streams  that  gush  from  the  hig'her 
ranges  of  elevated  hills,  or  that  make  their  way  through  the  cavities 
of  calcareous  strata.  How  delightful  in  the  early  spring,  after  the  dull 
and  tedious  time  of  winter,  when  the  frosts  disappear  and  the  sunshine 
wanna  the  eartli  and  waters,  to  wander  forth  by  tome  clear  stream^ 
to  see  the  b  '  '  ing  from  the  purple  bud,  to  it<«nt  the  odours  of 
tba  hank  p<  y  the  violet^  and  enamelled,  as  it  wen»f  with  the 

ftrimroic  aud  ihc  dmssj ;  to  wander  upon  the  &eah  turf  bebw  tho 
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thade  of  trees,  who«e  bright  blossoms  are  filled  with  the  mm\c  of  the 
bee ;  and  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  to  view  the  g^ttdy  flics  eparkling 
like  aniixiat^  gems  in  the  sunbeams,  whilst  the  bright  and  beautiful 
trout  is  Matching  them  from  below;  to  hear  the  trnttering  of  the 
water-birdsi  who»  alarmed  at  your  approach,  rapirily  hide  themselves 
beneath  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  water-lily ;  and  as  the  season 
advances,  to  find  all  these  objects  changed  for  others  of  the  same  kind* 
but  better  and  brighter,  till  the  swallow  and  the  trout  cx»ntend  as  i| 
were  for  the  caudy  May-fly,  and  till  in  pursuing  your  amusement  in 
flie  calm  and  balmy  evening,  you  are  serenarled  by  tht;  songs  of  the 
cheerful  thrush  and  melodious  nightingale,  performing  the  offices  of 
paternal  love,  in  thicketa  ornamented  with  the  rose  and  woodbine/ — 
pp.  8 — ^10, 

Before  leaving  this  beautiful  passage,  in  which  the  angler  seems 
to  contemplate  nature  with  the  eye  at  once  of  a  poet  and  a  philo- 
sopher, we  may  inform  our  reudtT,  supposing  him  more  ignorant 
than  ourselves,  that  not  all  the  love  of  rural  scenery  which  is 
inspired  by  Walton — not  all  the  instrtictions  in  practice  which  may 
be  collected  from  this  work,  llie  compo<iition  of  that  far  more  il- 
lustriutis  iucccssor,  who  has  condescended  to  be  his  imitator,  will 
€ver  make  an  angler  out  of  one  who  is  not  giltt'd  with  certain 
BBtiiral  qualifications  for  that  amusement.  No  degree  of  zealous 
Study  will  supply  die  want  of  natural  parts.  To  *  fish  by  the 
book '  would  be  as  vain  an  attempt  as  Master  Stephen *s  pioposal 
to  keep  his  hawk  on  that  principle. 

There  must  be  a  certain  quickness  of  eye  to  judge  ^*here  the 
fisli  lies — a  precision  aiid  neatness  of  hand  to  ca<it  the  line  Ijghtiv, 
md  with  such  lioiili  and  address  that  the  fly  ^hall  fall  ou  the  very 
•quare  inch  ()f  the  stream  which  you  aimed  .it,  and  that  with  as 
little  aplaiih  as  if  it  were  the  descent  of  tlie  nattiral  insect ; 
there  is  a  certain  delicacy  of  maniputation  with  m  hich  you  must 
use  tlic  rod  and  reel  when  (happy  man  [)  you  actually  have  hooked 
a  heavy  fish ;  all  of  which  requisites  must  combine  to  ensure  ^uc- 
CC9B.  There  arc  the  same  personal  rjualitic^  n*qui>^ile  in  shooting, 
biUiards,  and  other  ixercijses  of  skill,  in  llie  u.^c  of  the  turuing- 
latlie,  and,  as  no  one  knows  better  than  the  author  of  the  present 
work,  in  the  management  of  philosophical  experiments.  If  thou 
bast  any  of  this  sjwcies  of  alertness  of  hand  and  truth  of  eye  in 
Aee,  go  forth,  gentle  reader,  witli  *  Salmonin '  in  thy  pocket,  and 
vetum  uith  thy  basket  more  or  less  heavy  in  propfirlion  to  tliy  per- 
severance. But  if  thou  wan  test  this  j>eculjar  knack,  ^ve  doubt  if 
even  Uie  patience  that  is  exercised  in  a  punt  abore  Chclaea  bridge 
would  greatly  mend  thy  da/s  work  :  tliough  thy  dinner  depended 
upon  it,  thou  roayest  go  on  flogging  the  water  from  morning  till 
midnight^  entangling  the  hook  now  in  a  bush,  now  in  a  stem,  now 
driving  it  tlux>ugh  tk  oofle  of  some  brother  of  the  angle,  and  now 
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Ihroiigh  thine  o^'n*  but  not  a  fiii  wilt  thou  bn^ket,  whether  of  bull* 
tiout  or  mil  mow;  and  thou  must  content  thcc  with  half  the  defi- 
nition of  the  an]|:;lcT,  anti  be  llic  iool  nl  one  end  of  the  stick  and 
strin'r>  with  on  I  the  gudgeon  at  the  other. 

Indeed,  tliere  always  seemed  to  us  something  magical  in  tki* 
pe(  uUur  dexterity,  wliich  no  chance  or  advuntages  of  circum- 
stances ever  came  to  balance.  The  inequality  between  indivi- 
dual anglers  exists  to  a  degree  which  siin|ile  men  will  not  be  able 
to  comprehend  from  a  perusal  of  Salmonia,  Halieus  eidiorts 
his  less  skilful  companion — 

'  Try  in  that  deep  pool,  below  tlie  Tumblbg  Bay ;  I  lee  two  or 
tliree  good  fish  rising  there,  and  there  is  a  lively  l»reeze.  The  largest 
fish  refuses  your  fly  again  and  again;  try  the  others.  There,  you 
have  hooked  him  ;  now  carry  hitn  down  stream,  and  keep  his  head 
high,  out  of  the  weeds.  lie  plunges  and  fights  with  great  force ; — he 
is  the  best-fed  fish  1  have  yet  seen  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  will 
weigh  more,  in  proportion  to  his  length.  I  wiU  land  him  for  you/ — 
p,  39. 

Listant  success  follows  on  the  adopting  of  the  precept,  but, 
general  reader,  do  not  hastily  trust  that  it  \\ill  be  so  in  real  life. 
We  used  sometimes  to  pursue  the  amusement  with  an  excellent 
friend  now  no  more,  and  we  still  recollect  the  mortifying  distinc- 
tion betueen  his  success  and  our  want  of  it*  \\  ith  all  the  kind* 
iiess  and  much  of  the  skill  of  llalieus^  he  trained  us  to  high  ad- 
venture : — *  Throw  where  yonder  stone  breaks  the  stream ;  there  is 
a  trout  behind  it ' — ^we  obeyed,  and  ho«jked  the  stone  itself:  *  Let 
your  Ay  fall  light  on  the  ripple  * — we  threw,  and  it  fell  with  the 
emphasis  of  a  quoit*  Our  Mentor  gave  us  the  choice  of  his  ilies^ 
and  rebnqutslied  in  our  favour  even  that  which  we  had  seen  do 
instant  execution.  It  seemed  as  if  what  in  his  hands  had  been 
a  real,  animateti  insect,  the  live  child  of  heat  and  moisture^  wa5 
disenchanted  in  ours,  and  relumed  to  a  clumsy  composition  of 
iron,  wool,  fur,  and  featliers.  The  changing  from  one  to  the 
other  bank  of  die  stream  in  no  respect  mended  the  matter,  and 
while  Irouls  came  wriggling  to  the  shore  as  if  our  companion  bad 
chunned  them  out  of  the  river^  we  had  nothing  to  struggle  with 
except  ecUweeds  and  alder  roots.  In  short,  there  was  a  spell  in 
it,  and  we  have  our  suspicions  «t  this  moment,  that  set  a  bucket 
of  water  before  our  comrade,  be  would  have  drawn  out  a  tish^ 
while  we,  un<^ling  in  n  duke'8  preserve^  might  have  failed  of  catch- 
itig  a  bane-stivkte. 

There  are,  however,  thme  to  whom  this  fiitality  attaches  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  to  us,  who,  atlcr  all,  were  iiot  without 
having  occasionally  our  lucky  dayi ;  whereas  all  tnen  have  Iieard 
of  tlie  tjshennan  of  the  EaMiem  tak*|  whosic  persevering  ill  fortune 
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first  fished  up  a  paimier  full  of  slbiie,  next  tlie  carcase  of  un  ass, 
and  taking  no  warning  by  tliese  omens,  at  last  dragged  out  a  genie 
ipvho  had  like  lo  have  wrung  his  head  off.  We  ourselves  know  a 
Inspected  friend  whose  only  attempts  at  angling  were  equally 
ominous  with  tho^se  of  this  oriental.  In  his  tirst  experiment,  he 
fished  up  the  carcase  of  a  drowned  man;  in  the  second  liis  liook^ 
indeed,  was  only  entangled  in  the  body  of  a  horse,  but,  whicli 
perhaps  equalised  the  two  accidents,  that  horse  proved  to  be 
his  owiu  We  have  not  heard  of  his  making  a  third  experi- 
ment, but  we  have  no  doubt  that  should  he  be  unwise  enough  lo 
attempt  it,  tlie  result  must  be  something  portentous.  AW  cuivis^ 
— therefore  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  pursue  M'ith  success  this 
delightful  silvan  uniusenient ;  there  must  be,  as  Tony  Lumpkio: 
says,  *  a  concatenation  accordingly.' 

The  work  before  us  alanns  us  on  another  topic,  or  rallier 
wouhl  have  alarmed  us,  had  we  acquired  the  information  contained 
in  the  following  passage,  during  a  more  active  period  of  our  life. 
The  party  of  anglers  are  seated  at  dinner,  a  scene  which  our  author 
understands  as  well  as  he  does  the  art  of  fly-fishing,  or  the  more 
recondite  mysteries  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  after  a  hearlv  meal 
Upon  fresh  salmon,  eaten  with  tlie  salt  and  water  it  is  boikd  in, 
and  some  delicate  snipes  frouj  a  Highland  morass,  that  one  of 
the  pleasant  interlocutors^  Ornither,  makes  a  genial  proposal  for 
another  bottle  of  claret,  obser\  ing  (most  reasonably,  as  we  should 
have  thought,  a  priori),  Uiat  a  })int  per  man  (Scottish  measure^ 
we  hope,  for  the  scene  lies  on  Loch  Maiee)  was  not  loo  mucit 
after  such  a  day's  fatigue.  To  tliis  motion,  which  we  are  afraid 
yve  might,  in  our  rashness,  have  seconded^  H aliens  makes  the 
following  unexpected  opposition  :^ 

*  Hal, — You  have  made  me  president  for  these  four  days,  and  I 
forbid  it.  A  half^pint  of  wine  for  young  men  in  perfect  health  is 
enough,  and  you  will  be  able  to  take  your  exercise  better,  and  fee! 
better  for  this  ahstinence.  How  few  peojjlt?  calculate  upon  the  effects 
of  constantly  renewed  fever  in  our  luxurious  system  of  living  in 
England  I  The  heart  is  made  to  act  too  powerfully,  the  blood  is  throwta. 
upon  the  nobler  parts,  and  with  the  system  of  wading  adopted  by 
some  sportstmen,  whether  in  shooting  or  fishing,  is  delivered  either  to 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  or  what  is  worse  to  the  head.  I  have  known 
several  free  livers  who  have  terminated  their  lives  by  ajioplexy,  or 
have  been  rendered  miserable  by  palsy,  in  consequence  of  the  joiuE 
effects  of  cold  feet  and  too  stimulating  a  diet ;  that  is  to  say,  as  much 
•nimal  food  as  they  could  eat,  with  a  pint  or  perhaps  a  lM>tilo  of 
wine  per  Hny*  Re  ppiided  by  me»  my  friends,  and  neither  drink  nor 
wade.     I  \  ;  M  are  old  men  who  have  done  both  and  have  en- 

joyed periV  I  ;  but  these  are  devits  decoys  to  the  unwiry,  and 

ten  sulfer  for  one  that  escapes*    I  could  quote  to  you  an  instance  from 
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this  rery  coanty,  one  of  the  itrongest  men  I  have  ever  known-  Hm 
was  not  intemper&te,  but  be  lived  luxurkmsly,  and  waded  as  a  lalmoii 
fi.sher  for  many  years  in  this  very  river  ;  but  before  he  was  fifty,  palsy 
deprived  hiin  of  the  use  of  Iiis  limbs«  and  he  is  still  a  living  ejtample 
of  the  danger  of  the  system  which  you  are  ambitious  of  adopting. 

'  Orii^ — ^Wellfl  gi?e  up  the  wine,  but  I  intend  to  wade  in  Hancock's 
hoots  to-morrow, 

*  liai. — Wear  them,  but  do  not  wade  In  them*  The  feet  must  be- 
come cold  in  a  stream  of  water  constantly  passing  over  the  caoutchouc 
and  leather,  notwithstanding  the  thick  stockings.  They  aro  good  for 
keeping  the  feet  warm,  and  I  think  where  there  is  exe relate,  as  m 
anipe-sbooting,  may  he  used  without  any  bad  effects.  But  I  advisd 
no  one  to  stand  still  (which  an  angler  mu5t  do  sometimes)  in  the 
water,  evenM'ith  the^e  ingenious  water- prcwf  inventions.  All  anglers 
should  remember  old  Boerhaave's  maxims  of  health,  and  act  opocr 
tliem :  '  Kt^ep  Uie  feet  warm,  and  the  head  cool,  and  the  body  opetw* — 
pp.  102—104. 

We  before  hinted  that  we  have  had  our  lucky  ftshing^days,  and 
ibe  mo%i  propitious  time^  botli  as  to  the  size  and  number  of  trottts, 
were  the  liuurs  before  and  after  sunset  upon  the  very  wannest  days 
of  July  and  August.  The  large  trouts  which  have  lain  hid  during 
the  whole  day  are  then  abroad^  for  the  purpose  of  food,  and  take 
the  Ay  eagerly*     These  moments, 

*  When  the  sun,  retiring  slowly, 
Gives  to  dews  the  freshened  air/ 
gfe  still  alive  in  our  recolleclion  as  green  spots  in  the  waste  of 
ourtence^  We  recollect  witli  what  delight  we  entered  knee-deep 
irto  the  stream  after  tlie  heat  of  a  suftr}^  day  ;  tlie  green  boughs  ott 
Ihe  nuirgin  scarce  waving  a  leaf  to  the  balmy  gale  of  the  evenirrg 
— the  stream  which  glided  past  us  almost  alive  with  the  object  of 
our  pursuit — ^the  whole  a  mixture  of  animal  enjo>TTtrnt^  gratified 
love  of  N[>ort,  wiUi  a  species  of  mental  repose  which  enhanced 
both.  ThiH  delightful  amusement  was  not  to  be  obtained  if,  *  like 
tlie  fK>or  rat  in  the  ailagc,'  we  spared  wetting  onr  feet ;  for  the 
ill  *-  of  the  stream,  as  well  m  the  branches  of  the  trees, 

iTir  mr  ^port,  if  we  could  not  reach  the  middle-current  with 

ottr  caiit.  Neither  sec  we  much  cause  to  feel  regret  or  reraorsd 
trtien  wc  add  that  any  little  chillncss  which  might  arise  from  pur- 
suing this  fascinating  sport  too  late  in  the  evenuig,  was  effectually 
removed  by  a  glass  of  right  Naiitz,  Schiedam,  or  Glenlivet;  whrcli 
remedy,  if  the  glass  be  not  too  large  or  filled  a  second  time,  we 
can  with  a  gcKxi  conycitnce  recoumicud  aa  a  iio%ereigu  specific 
upon  occasions  of  wet  feet. 

We  will  not,  however,  suppress  evidence,  though  gomewlial 
contradictor}'  of  our  own,  as  we  happrn  to  recollect  an  anecdote 
COffoboraUve  of  the  view  taken  by  lialieua  concerning  tlie  risk  of 
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wading:,  and  at  the  same  time  tndicatiire  of  the  pftssiooate  hold 
lihich  the  sport  of  angling  uiaintains  over  the  mindii  of  some  indi- 
viduals, with  whatever  risk  it  may  be  accompanied.  It  is  now  a 
great  many  years  (consi^lerably  above  thirty)  since  we  met  in  fibih-* 
ing  quarters  the  fery  pleasing  and  accomplished  gentleman^  then 
engaged  in  his  medical  studies,  from  whom  we  heart!  the  story. 

In  a  former  fishing  excursion,  such  aa  that  in  which  he  was  en* 
gaged  at  the  lime,  our  friend  had  obisened  a  follower  of  die  same 
tport  holding  his  course  down  tlie  very  midst  of  the  small  river; 
and  the  angler  in  question  was  a  *  noticeable  roan/  He  was  of 
uucomjnoti  statme — a  large  and  portly  iigure,  brandishing  with 
both  hands  a  rod  which  commanded  the  stream  on  either  side- 
while,  being  immersed  to  tl»e  waiat,  his  fair  round  belly  seemed 
to  project  like  a  dark  rock  when  in  the  shallow  waler,  aild  in  the 
deep  current  to  rest  and  tlout  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  likctlio 
hull  of  some  rich  argosy. 

Our  friend  could  not  help  looking  back  more  tJian  once  at  this 
singular  figure,  until  he  suddenly  observed  tlic  angler  quit  tlie 
Mfeaiu,  get  out  upon  tlie  bank,  and  hasten  towards  him  with 
9houts  which  seemed  a  signal  of  distress.  On  his  closer  approach, 
our  mc'dical  friend  observed  that  tlie  countenance  i>f  the  fiiherman, 
naturally  bluff  and  jolly,  and  not  untitled  to  correspond  with  the 
height  of  his  stature  and  importance  of  hia  paunch,  seemed  dis- 
ordered and  convulsed  %vitli  pain.  He  begged  earnestly  to  knowr 
if  our  acquaintance  had  in  his  basket  a  ilusk  wiUi  spirits  of  any 
kijid,  complaining,  at  the  same  time,  of  an  attack  of  crump  in  the 
stomach  which  gave  him  intolerable  agf>uy*  Thi^  was  supphed^ 
wiUi  all  the  benevolence  wiiich  should  suWist  between  brothers  of 
tlie  angle,  according  to  the  instructions  of  their  patriarch,  Lcaak 
Walton.  When  the  tall  tiaJierman  had  experienced  tlic  relief 
which  the  cordial  drop  aftorded,  our  informer  told  him  his  prtifes- 
sion,  and  inquired  whetlif i  thei>e  attacks  wen^  frequrnt,  and  whe- 
tlier  they  seemed  constitutional*  '  V'try  frequent,*  answered  the 
hwty  cdiluin  o(  Piscator,  *  and  I  am  afraid  rooted  in  my  system/ 
•  In  that  case,  lir,'  replied  our  friend,  *  allow  roe  to  tell  you  that 
fishing,  or  at  least  wading  while  you  fish,  is  the  most  dongenms 
amusement  you  could  select  for  yourself/  *  I  know  it,'  said  llie 
poor  patient  dejcctodly*  '  iVssure  yourself,'  [mrsued  the  physi- 
cian, '  thai  your  very  life  depends  upon  yuur  forbearing  to  pur-> 
Sine  your  spi^rt  in  tlie  manner  you  do/  'Die  intelligenoe  smned 
nothing  new  Ui  our  forloin  angler.  '  I  know  it,  sir/  be  saidf  'I 
bave  been  told  »u  hy  the  best  doctors — but/  be  added,  with  an  air 
oCilDlcal  yet  rueful  resignation,  that  might  have  graced  a  man  wha 
iriiinitud  life  to  some  weighty  duty^  '  Ileaven*s  will  be  doQ6 ! 
1  cannot  Uvo  without  iahiug,  and  without  wading  I  can  never 
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catch  a  tin/  So  sayin^r,  the  Giant  thanked  his  adviser,  went  back 
to  the  spot  where  lie  had  left  his  rod,  and  was  seen  a  few  minuted 
attJ:^rw;iid*j  bnwel-deep  in  the  stream. 

Our  frterjd  Imd  the  curiosity  to  inquire  after  the  name  and  con- 
dition of  this  devoted  angler,  to  whom  life  was  nothing  without 
wading  waist-deep  after  trouts*  In  the  courne  of  the  year  he  saw 
bis  death  announced  by  the  newspapers.  He  was  found  dead  on 
tlie  banks  of  his  favourite  i»tream — noia-henef  no  brandy  flask. 
Halieus  and  we  ourselves  have  each  a  portion  in  tliis  sad  stor)^,  and 
may  part  stakes  upon  it;  for  while  he  fortifies  his  doctrine  con- 
ceruii}^  wet  feet  by  this  doleful  example,  we  are  entitled  to  hang 
a  Jabel,  with  sic  evitabilej  round  the  neck  of  a  certain  vade^ 
metrumf  which  John  Bunyan  allows  even  to  pilgrims,  and  with- 
out which,  in  our  humble  opinion,  no  wanderer  ought  to  walk  the 
wold. 

Indeed)  after  all,  we  have  difficulty  in  separating  our  pleasant 
recoUcctiotis  of  the  exercise  of  fishing  from  the  green  bank  where 
we  rentiezvoused  at  noon — our  slice  of  cold  beef  and  a  gentle  flir- 
alion  which  we  held  widi  that  Siune  flask,  after  the  manner  of  tlie 
cavaliers  of  Cervantes  and  the  picaros  of  Gil  Bias,  So,  perhaps, 
we  do  not  after  all  possess  the  genuine  admiration  of  the  sport 
itif If,  abstractedly  considered ;  and  the  want  of  this  imdivided 
ardour  may  be  at  otice  the  cause  and  the  consequence  of  the  ini- 
perfect  progress  we  have  made  in  the  art.  This  at  least  all  the 
world,  and  the  subjects  of  our  criticism  in  particular,  will  be  ready 
to  %eril\,  that  our  indifferent  success  cannot  arise  from  any  want 
of  efjuaniniity  and  good  nature. — We  must  recollect,  however^ 
that  we  are  taking  llie  privilege  of  a  sportsman,  to  which  we  are 
by  no  means  entitled,  and  prating  about  our  exploits  and  recol- 
Irxiions  of  lield  sports,  while  our  readers  have  no  game  to  eat  by 
way  of  indemnification.  The  fact  is,  that  whenever  we  '  babble 
of  green  fields '  we  feel  a  tendency  to  lose  our  way.  We  will, 
however,  endeavour  to  proceed  more  methodically  in  future,  and 
to  give  something  like  a  genenil  account  of  *  Salmonia,^  before 
proceeding  further  with  our  mi^icellaneous  remarks* 

The  book  is  confessedly  written  in  the  conversational  form  and 
discursive  style  of  old  Izaak  Walton,  whose  Complete  Angler, 
augmented  with  a  second  part,  has  long  been  a  standard  work  of 
our  language;  and  has  passed  through  so  many  editions,  as  to 
ascertain  its  undiminished  attractions,  in  spite  of  the  fashion  of  all 
tilings  that  passes  away.  The  form  of  both  works  is  the  same  in 
the  outline.  In  each,  a  zealous  tisher  is  the  Cor\pha?us  of  the 
diah)f;ue,  who  replies  to  the  objections  made  to  his  art  by  a  friend 
who  has  prejudices  against  the  pur^uitii  of  the  angler — confutes 
htm  by  reasons^  introduces  biox  to  the  practice  of  tlie  art  whicli 
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he  bad  vindicated  in  theory — teaches  him  the  secrets  upon  which 
success  depends,  and  AimUiarizes  liim  wilh  those  innocent  aeces* 
sory  pleasures  which  rendL-r  the  simplest  and  most  accessible  of 
country  sports,  the  most  agreeable  also  to  a  person  of  calm  and 
contemj>l alive  habits. 

In  comparing  the  two  treatises,  tlie  authors  occur  to  our  ima- 
gination as  pilgrims  bound  for  the  same  shrine,  resembling  each 
other  in  their  general  habit — the  scalloped  hat,  ihe  dalmaticiue,  and 
the  knobbed  and  spiked  stuflf — ^vvhich  equalize  all  who  assume  the 
character ;  corresponding  no  less  in  llie  humble  mien,  and  unpre* 
lending  step,  with  which  they  approach  the  object  of  their  com- 
mon reverence,  and  sympathizing  also  in  the  feeling  of  devotion 
which,  for  the  time,  lessens  all  temporal  distinctions^  whether  rest- 
ing upon  distinction  of  rank  or  difference  of  intellect.  Yet,  though 
alike  in  purpose,  dress,  and  demeanour,  the  observant  eye  can 
doubtless  disceni  an  essential  diti'erencc  betwixt  those  devotees. 
The  burgess  does  not  make  his  approach  to  the  shrine  with  the 
sitately  pace  of  a  knight  or  noble;  the  simple  and  uninformed 
rustic  has  not  the  conlempUiive  step  of  the  philosopher^  or  the 
quick  glance  of  the  poet.  There  is,  in  short,  something  of  indi- 
viduality in  each  personage,  which  distinguishes  advantageously  or 
otherwise,  in  si)ite  of  the  circumstances  of  general  resemblance* 

The  palm  of  originality,  and  of  an  excpiisite  simplicity  which 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  imitated  willi  entire  success,  must  remain  with 
onr  worthy  patriarch,  Izaak.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  incal- 
culably more  limited  range  of  experience  of  every  kind,  has,  after 
his  lirst  voyage  of  discovery,  left  a  huge  continent  of  terra  incogr 
nita  for  our  modern  to  make  tlie  scene  of  furtlier  discoveries,  and, 
though  holduig  the  same  course,  to  introduce  us  to  regions  of 
which  his  predecessor  did  not  even  know  the  existence.  This 
Concordia  dm^f^ru^  which  gives  us  the  power  of  comparing  the 
habits  of  remote  times,  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  persons  so 
strongly  contrasled,  and  treating  the  same  subject  in  such  thf- 
fercut  style* — forms  one  of  the  channs  of  tliis  book,  and  at  the 
sanie  time  makes  us  look  back  to  old  Izaak's  wilh  additional  in- 
terest. 

Uaak  Waltuu,  a  London  citizen  of  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
leenUi  century,  does  not  aspire  above  his  sphere  in  any  particular. 
His  walks  arc  to  Vinebury,  and  up  Tottenham  Hill;  his  farthest 
excursions,  even  in  pursuit  oi[  his  favourite  amusement,  only  reach 
AV  arc  and  Waltham  ;  his  diversion,  when  there,  is  the  drowsy 
watching  of  the  immersion  of  a  rork  and  a  quill ;  and  almost  all 
his  idea^  cotifme^  to  baits  of  lob-wonns  and  live  maggots.  This 
picture  ia  of  a  most  cockuey-like  character,  and  we  no  more  ex- 
pect Piscator  to  so^ir  beyond  it,  and  to  kill,  for  examplej  a  salmon 
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of  twenty  pountk  weight,  willi  a  single  hiiir,  than  wi*  would  look 
to  see  liis  hrolhtT  liuen-draiHT,  John  Gilpin,  Itmiin^  ;i  chnrge  of 
buH&nrs,  What  is  iherf,  we  ask,  that  rcheves  the  hiw  churactcr, 
yre  hud  almost  said  the  vulgarity,  of  a  [Mcturc  so  little  cle\atod  and 
so  lioaiely?  It  is  iho  exquisite  simplicity  of  the  good  old  triim^ 
TOjo\uig  tranquillity  in  his  own  mind,  and  breathing  beucvolence 
tu  all  around  him,  and  expressing;  himself  with  siicli  a  graceful 
ea^c,  that  the  London  shopkeeper  dapping  for  chubs,  nc<juires  the 
feneration  due  to  a  Grecian  philosopher,  within  whose  cheerful 
heart,  to  use  an  expression  of  his  own,  wisdom,  peace,  imttencv, 
tind  a  quiet  mind  did  cohabit.* 

'  Our  modem  Piscator  is  of  a  different  mould,  one  familiar 
ecjnnlly  with  the  world  of  books  and  ^'  '  _'h  circles  in  society, 
^hith,  in  our  age,  aribtocraticylly  ch*  -t  the  pretensions  of 

tncTc  wealth,  open  so  readily  to  dislinguisheil  talents  and  acquire* 
ments.  His  range,  therefore,  both  of  enjoynient  and  of  instruction^ 
is  far  wider  than  that  of  Wallon- 

'1  he  latter  carries  us  no  farther  than  the  brooks  within  a  short 
walk  of  London,  though  his  rich  vein  of  p^xtical  fancy  renders 
their  bauks  so  dt  Ughtfully  rural,  by  seating  himself  and  his  scholar 
under  a  honcv-suckle  liedge  during  a  soft  shower,  there  to  sit  and 
sing  while  gentle  rain  Refreshed  the  burning  earth,  and  gave  a  yet 
sweeter  smell  to  the  lovely  flowers  tliat  embroidered  the  %rrdant 
meadows.  H aliens,  on  the  contiary,  transports  us  tn  the  oniatc 
scenes  of  Denham  upon  the  Colue,  where  the  river  is  strictly 
preserved  within  tlie  park  of  a  wealthy  and  hospitable  proprietor, 

*  W«  cfttinot  reust  the  temptation  to  trtnscrjbe  ftome  sweet  ver$c<  mf  rmiucrri  m  itie 
first  dialogue  of  Salmonk,  the  contnbutloD  of  4  lady,  wh<»so  dif^n  ^i«r 

high  rank  : — ♦  A  uobic  UJy  (*«y*  Ha-licus),  loog^  liiitiiiguiBhcd  iii  ont 

hmMf  »iwJ   g^rnce,  and  wnuse  mind  po*4<!"!*«;*  undvin^  chafin*,  has  v^  i 
•IhHJl^ipfy  of  WiUion,  ^  tuch,  tf  ^au  will  aiJow  niCi  I  will  rept;jit  la  ^ou. 

^'^  Aliftitf  ge  title  Ahi^Ur,  I 


Dtti^diL  not  in  iky  tml«» 

Yev  in  «i  •   -  .  ^'-  <-    ■  fiotb  He 
So  mi  ,  1  icily, 

i>"  ■ '    -    ■  ' , 

Oi  mUtU  ^'iXJiU  K*ud, 

TTiftt  nono  uccd  be  »t>4ii!, 
Ciught  by  thy  cunning  li:ia,tLii  huukf 
To  lifl  •DtBircd  ou  thy  hciok. 

'  ♦  Vm  lurfd  lo  W«r  •• 

i\  i««mcd  molt  vil«  btfofti 
i-  f  '  vuhjecti  rear 

Mittt  right  hear. 


Can  (c44,h  kif  til  ill 
MctQ  ciiaj)  the  H'- 


orl'tlliy  kiiii^ilu  lore 


Mkt  hiuid, 
A.  ^  y  ibec 

An;    :...•;..    ■.■:    u-    •,     iM.^ly, 

Wiih  liKAilU  Add  «A5ie^ 
Wftlk  hy  thy  &ide.   At  Uiy  cdmmafid 
We  bid  vfietj  to  wordly  care, 
And  join  to  f  ifti  that  mU  may  shiftf* 

GImUj,  witti  ^oa«r» 

And  of  Av, .  Inetm; 

V  i.hed  long, 

WUh mors  of  worth  { 
Bociaic  that  line  ufjoii  itsftream 

Ptatlipri  anfl  ■'-ai  awty, 

Dttt  give  la  t'c-  ..*af  rmy*"  * 

and 
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and  gives  us  the  following  [>icture9que  descriptlofii  as  a  contrast 
to  the  unadorned  meadows  of  iFie  Lea. 

*  Poki, — Thiis  is  really  a  very  cbarniing  \illa  scene,  I  may  almost* 
say,  a  pastoral  scene.  The  meadows  have  the  verdure  which  even  tlie 
Londoners  enjoy  as  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Eng-lish  bncbcH[>c.  Tfi<i1 
river  is  clear,  and  has  all  the  beauties  of  a  trout  stream  of  the  lafi^'er  ' 
size, — ^there  rapid,  and  here  still,  and  tljere  tumbling  in  foam  and  fury 
over  abrupt  dams  upon  clean  gravel,  as  if  pursuing  a  natnm!  ro«ir<*fs  ' 
And  that  island,  Tsnth  its  poplars  and  willow-s,  and  the  t1 
their  summer  paradise,  and  its  httle  fishing  house,  are  all  i 
and,  if  not  extremely  picturesque,  it  is  at  least  a  very  pleasant  scene^l 
from  its  verdure  and  pure  waters,  for  the  lovers  of  our  innocent  < 
amusement.' — pp.  21,  23?, 

Iljjs  Italian  aud  oroamcutal  species  of  landscape  may  be  com- 
pared  advantageously  with    a   voyage  down  a   Highland  lake,   aj 
Bixne  which  never  disturbed  Walton's  quiet  thoughts  even  in 
dream. 

Fmei* — ^That  cloud-breasted  mountain  on  the  left  is  of  the  best  ch^^ 
racier  of  Scotch  mouutains :  these  woods,  likewise,  are  respectable 
for  this  northern  country,     I  think  I  see  islands,  also,  in  the  distance : 
and  the  quantity  of  cloud  always  gives  effect  to  this  kind  of  view  ; 
perhaps,  without  such  aasistauce  to  the  imagination,  there  would  bol 
nothinjcr  even  n  u^  to  the  sublime  in  these  countries  ;  I  1 

and  mist,  by  ci  ^curity  and  offering  a  substitute  for  u 

and  distance,  give  6ometliing  of  an  Alpine  and  majestic  character  U^4 
this  region.' — p.  82, 

In  the   continuation   of  this  description,  our  modern,  by 
painters  call  an  accident,  enlivens  his  slill  scenery  with  a  touch 
science  and   painting:  at  once,  far  beyond  the  limited   sphere 
father  Walton*     The  latter  has  done  all  that  his  extent  of  travel | 
and  experience  could  suggest,  when  he  has  tnught  us  to  listen  to] 
a  *  friendly  contention  between   the  singing  birds  in  an  adjacer 
grove,  and  the  echo  whose  dead  voice  lived  in  a  hollow  tree  ncai 
to  the  top  of  a  primrose-hill,*  or  sIio\iii   us  how  to  beguile  timej 
'  by  viewing  tlie  harmless  lambs  seen  leaping  securely  in  the  cc 
shade,  while   others  sported  themselves  in   tlie    cheerful  sun, 
craved  comfort  from  tlie  swollen  udders  of  their  bleating  dani^J 
The  modem  author,  in  a  wild  land,  calls  our  attention  to  a  fa 
less  usual  phenomenon,  and  describes  the  Hight  of  an  eagle,  and 
the  education  of  its  callow  brood,  witli  tlie  pencil  '»r  n  ^  iKa 
Itosa,  and  tlie  accitracy  of  a  Gilbert  White. 

PoieL — '  The  sc<  roves  as  we  ar^ 

of  the  lake.    The  i  -  become  high 

penxjiiula  presents  u  buld  craggy  outline ; 
and  the  pines  above,  make  a  scene  samewhi 
what  b  that  large  bird  soaring  above  the  pointed  rock,  to^-anb  the 


tt'er  the  i.^ 
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rch  wood  Ltiow  it, 
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end  of  the  lake?     Surely  it  ia  an  eagle  1     //d/, — You  are  right, 
an  eagle,  and  uf  a  rare  and  peculiar  species — the  errey  or  silver  ea 
a  noble  bird !     From  tlie  size  i>f  the  animal,  it  must  be  the  fema 
and  her  aery  h  In  that  high  rock.     1  dare  say  the  male  is  not  far  i 
Phys.-—  I  think  I  see  another  bird,  of  a  smaller  size,  perched  on 
ro<!k  beIo%v,  which  is  similar  in  form.     HaL — Vou  do :  it  is  the 
sort  of  that  beautiful  and  powerful  bird ;  and  I  Iiave  no  doubt  I 
young  ones  are   not  far  off.     Poiet, — Look  at  the  bird!     She  da 
into  the  water,  falling  like  a  rock,  and  raiifing  a  column  of  spray  ; 
has  falkn  from  a  great  lieight.     And  now  she  rises  again  into  the 
what  an  extraordinary  sight  i     Hoi, — She  is  pursuing  her  prey, 
one  of  our  fi"aternity, — a  catcher  of  fish.     She  has  missed  her  qu 
this  time,  and   has  moved    further  down  towards  the  river,  and 
again  from  a  great  height.     There  1     You  see  her  rise  with  a  fish  ] 
her  talons.     FoieL — She  gives  an  interest  winch  I  hardly  expected 
have  found  to  this  scene.     Pray  are  there  many  of  these  animals  \ 
this  countiy  ?     HaL — Of  tliis  species  I  have  seen  but  these  two,  and 
believe  the  young  ones  migrate  as  soon  as  they  can  provide  for  them- 
selves ;  for  this  soMtary  bird  requires  a  large  space  to  move  and  f© 
in,  and  does  not  allow  its  offspring  to  partake  its  reign,  or  to  live  nt 
it.     Of  other  species  of  the  eagle,  there  are  fome  in  difterent  parts  ^ 
the  motmtains,  particularly  of  theOsprey  ;  and  of  the  great  fishing 
"browm  eagle;  and  I  once  saw  a  very  fme  and  interesting  sight  itt  i 
of  the  Trags  of  Ben  Wee^l3,  near  Strathgarve,  as  I  was  going,  i 
the  ^Oth  of  August^  in  pursuit  of  black  game.     Two  parent 
Hvere  teaching  their  olfspring — two  young  birds,  the  manoeuvres 
flight.     They  began  by  rising  from  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  the  i 
of  the  sun,  (it  was  about  mid*day,  and  bright  for  this  climate.) 
.at  first  made  small  circles,  and  the  young  birds  irmtated  them  ; 
paused  on  their  wings,  waiting  till  they  had  made  their  first  flight,  i 
then  took  a  second  and  larger  gyration, — always  rising  towards 
sun,  and  enlarging  their  circle  of  flight  so  as  to  make  a  gradualJy 
tending  s^piral.     The  young  ones  still  slowly  followed,  ap]>arently  flyill 
better  as  they  mounta^ ;  and  they  continued  this  subHme  kind  of  ex« 
cise,  always  rising  till  they  became  mere  points  in  the  air,  and  the  you 
ones  were  lost,  and  afti^rwards  their  parents,  to  our  aching  sight, 
[we  have  touched  the  shore,  and  the  lake  has  terminated:  you  are  : 
on  the  river  Ewe/ — p.  84 — S0> 

In  like  wanner  our  ancient  Piscator's  habits  make  us  acquaint 
^villi  the  snug  honest  English  ale-liouse,  where  they  find  u  cleaO 
jooin,  sweet-briars  and  honeysuckles  peeping  into  the  window 
and  Chi  vy  Chace,  the  Chil4hi.-n  in  the  W  uud,  tlie  Spanish  Lad] 
Love,  and  twenty  ballads  more,  stuck  about  the  walls  ;  where 
landlady  is  tidy,  and  handsome,  and  civil ;  where  they  dress  a  chu 
so  admirably  as  to  eqyal  a  trout,  and  wash  liim  down  with  a  mod« 
I'cup  of  the  best  home-brewed  ;   where  they  tell  tales,  sing  soiij( 

gOr  join  10  a  catchy  or  find  some  otiier  harmless  sport  to  coot« 

them 
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Ifaem  without  oflfence  to  God  or  man,  until  it  is  time  to  occupy  a 
bed  where  the  linen  looks  \%hitCy  and  smells  of  lavender.  Huheus 
and  his  company  rej>o^  themselves,  on  the  contrary,  in  tlie  elegant 
villas  of  Dunham  or  Downlon,  or  the  lordly  cai^lles  of  Inverara 
or  Duiirohhi,  partuke  of  ch^e  rxfyuue,  and  give  philoiiopliic 
rules  for  the  practice  of  Apicius.  C)r  else  the  sport:&mcn  are  the 
romantic  inhahitants  of  some  Irish  cabin  or  Scotch  bathy^  \^hcre 
diey  dress  their  own  salmon  with  sauce  a  la  l^artare,  atid  dilute  it 
With  mountain  dew  and  claret  cooled  in  the  next  spring. 

And  here,  lest  we  be  accused  of  passing  over  the  most  interest- 
ing and  edifying  passage  of  the  %olume,  w^e  will  communicate  to 
the  curious  gastronome,  a  circumstance  of  which,  if  hia  travL*U 
"  i%e  been  as  limited  as  those  of  Isaak  Walton,  we  suspect  he  is 
pot  aware.  The  salmon  exposed  to  sale  in  London,  iu  however 
Kcellent  condition^  very,  very  rarely  is,  or  can  be  had  in  what 
bose  who  inhabit  tltc  hanks  of  a  salmon-stream  account  the  first 
crfection,  H  aliens  gives  us  the  following  tempting  account  of 
\ie  proper  preparation  of  the  fish,  whei^  extraordinary  attention 
I  employed.  It  succeeds  an  account  of  hooking  and  playing  a 
Jmon  in  Loch  Maree. 
'  HaL — He  seems  fairly  tired :  I  shall  bring  him  in  to  shore.  Now 
|aff  him ;  strike  as  near  the  tail  as  you  can*  He  is  safe  ;  we  muMt 
ppare  him  for  the  pot.  Give  him  a  stunning  blow  on  the  head  to 
eprive  him  of  sensation,  and  then  give  him  a  transverse  cut  just  be- 
Dw  the  gills,  and  crimp  him  by  cutting  to  the  bone  on  each  side,  so  as 
il most  to  divide  him  into  slices  ;  and  now  hold  him  by  the  tall  that  he 
Bay  bleed.  There  is  a  small  spring,  I  see,  close  under  that  bank, 
rhich  I  dare  say  has  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  this 
llimate,  and  is  much  under  50°— place  him  there,  and  let  him  remain 
^r  ten  minutes,  and  then  carry  him  to  the  pot,  and  let  the  water  and 
ait  boil  furiously  before  you  put  in  a  slice,  and  give  time  to  the  water 
recover  it»  heat  before  you  throw  in  another,  and  so  with  the  whole 
Ksh,  and  leave  the  head  out  and  throw  in  the  thickest  pieces  Hrst.' — 
p.  94,95. 
This  receipt  reminds  us  of  the  various  kettles  offish^  techni- 
cally so  termed,  and  dressed  after  the  recipe  of  Halicus,  which  we 
ive  partaki'n  of,  fmnde  sujyer  viridif  near  the  ruins  of  Tillmonth 
[Chapel,  finding,  when  wc  had  fair  companions,  some  subject  !or 
uit  from  the  Wishing  W  ell  where  Saint  Cutlibert  is  supposed  to 
adulge  witli  a  grant  of  their  desires  the  votaries  who  druik  of  fiis 
priog  with  due  devotion  to  liis  sanctity.  There  we  enjoyed 
iiraelvea 

Where  none  was  im willing,  and  few  were  anable 
To  sing  a  wild  song,  or  to  tell  a  wild  tale. 
But   as  our  patriarch  Walton  says,  *  these  companions  are  gonc^' 
dud  with  them  many  of  our  pleasant  hours,  '^  even  as  a  shadow  that 

passes 
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passes  awny  and  relunis  not.*'  *  The  mtioaale  of  this  mode  of 
cookery  is  thus  explained  by  H aliens. 

Poiet, — *  I  am  emdeavouring  to  find  a  reason  for  the  effect  of  crimp- 
ing and  eold  in  preserving  the  curd  of  fish.  Have  you  ever  thought 
on  this  subject  ? 

Hal» — Yes  :  I  conchide  that  the  fat  of  salmon  between  the  fiakes,  is 
mixed  with  much  albumen  and  gelatine,  and  ia  extremely  liable  to  de- 
compose, and  by  keeping  it  cool  the  decomposition  \a  retarded,  and  by 
the  boiling  salt  and  water,  which  38  of  a  higher  temperature  than  ths^ 
of  common  boiling  water,  the  albumen  is  coagulated,  and  the  curdLness 
preserved.  The  crimpmgt  by  preventing  the  irritability  of  the  fibre 
from  being  gradually  exhausted,  seems  to  preserve  it  so  hard  and  crisp, 
that  it  breaks  under  the  teeth ;  and  a  fresh  fish  not  crimped  is  gene- 
rally tough.' — pp,  97, 9S. 

Before  quitting  a  subject  which  many  may  think  one  of  the 
most  intereiiting  in  our  article,  there  may  be  aouie  comfort  for 
those  who  cannot  put  on  the  pot  so  soon  as  the  fisli  in  hooked,  la 
retlectiug,  that  the  taste  for  crimped  fish,  dressed  as  above,  is  not 
univerBal,  We  have  known  strangers  who  had  not  been  arcus* 
toniC'd  to  eat  salmon  thus  j>repured,  object  to  the  curdy  fish  as 
poor  and  hard,  and  greatly  approve  of  the  same  salmon  when  he 
bad  been  kej>t  for  a  day  ur  two,  nnlil  the  curd  dissolved  into  oil, 
and  gave  a  richer  taste  to  the  fiake^  betwixt  which  it  lay.  The 
same  mess  will  not  please  cveri  palate.  Uut  the  crimped  fresh 
ualmon  is  tlie  natural  taste,  nor  should  it  be  eaten  with  any  ollKf 
sauce  than  a  spoonful  of  the  salt  and  water,  or  brine  in  which  it 
has  been  boiled,  with  liie  addition  of  a  little  lemon-juice  (or,  if  tirat 
cannot  be  had,  vinegar)  and  pepper. 

Of  the  risks  and  dangers  which  attend  angling  (to  continue 
the  contrast  between  the  tw^o  works)  Walton,  too  peaceful  and 
grave  a  person  to  seek  quarrels,  and  who?4e  travels  ltd  him  to  no 
haunts  where  they  were  to  be  found  without  seeking,  hns  but  little 
to  show.  Some  distant  liint  is  thrown  out,  we  believe,  on  the 
risk  of  encountering  that  Giant  Despair  of  a  sportsman*s  pil- 
grimage, an  ungracious  and  untrac table  gamekeeper,  and  FatJier 
Izaak  talks  rather  feelingly,  though  we  trust  not  from  {>ersonaI 
experience,  of  tlie  harmless  angler  having  his  shoulders  basted,  his 
fi9»h  seized,  and  bis  rod  broken  by  some  such  merciteiis  faitour* 
H aliens  autl  his  brclliten  were  protected  from  every  risk  of  that 
tind.  Tltc  name  of  tlieir  leader  must  have  been  an  ojmi  sesamurn 
to  ihc  most  jealous  preserves,  and  a  quietus  to  llie  Cerberus  who 
guarded  llienu  Yet  that  the  sport  of  his  characters  might  not 
altngi  ther  want  tJie  dignity  of  danger,  wc  are  treated  with  an  en- 
counlrr  between  a  Highland  dutinic-waii^uil  and  the  fishing-pur^^ 
which  the  civility  of  the  SQutlirom  brings  to  a  happy  tcnninalion. 
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le  anrcdote  h  wtll  told,  aod  hc  have  little  doubt,  from  the  trut 
the  keepings  that  the  sceoe  has  been  sketched  from  life, 

*  Hul, — Kow  1  win  wager  tea  to  one  that  this  pool  has  been  fishe^^ 
before  to-day» 

Orn, — By  whom  ? 

Hill. — I  know  not ;  hut  take  my  wager  and  we  will  ascertain- 

Om, — I  shall  ascertain  witlwjut  the  wager  if  fMJssible,  See,  a  mati  1 
connected  with  the  fishing  advances,  let  us  ask  him.  There  you  see  ;  I 
it  has  been  fished  once  or  twice  by  one,  who  cbims  without  charter  thtl 
right  of  angling.* 

Their  rival  sooD  after  appears  : — 

^  Hal, — But  our  intrusire  brother  angl'?r  (as  I  must  call  him)  ia  coni« 
ing  down  the  river  to  take  his  evening  cast.  A  stout  Highlander,  witli " 
a  jKiwerful  tail,  or,  as  we  should  call  it  in  England,  suite.  He  if^ 
resolved  not  to  be  driven  off,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Laird  lumself  | 
could  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  except  by  a  stronger  tail  and  force 
of  arras-  but  T  will  try  my  eloquence  upon  hijn,  *'  Sir,  we  hope  vow  J 
wnll  excuse  us  for  fishing  in  this  |>ool,  where  it  seems  you  were  going"^ 
to  take  your  cast ;  but  the  Laird  ha^*  desired  us  to  stand  in  his  shoe^^ 
for  a  few  days,  and  has  given  up  angling  while  we  are  here ;  mid  as  * 
we  come  nearly  a  thousand  miles  for  this  amusement,  we  are  sure  yott  ^ 
are  too  much  of  a  tr  i  to  spoil  our  sport ;  and  we  will  take  cart ; 

to  fiupply  your  fish  •.  Je  we  are  here  mornitig^  and  evening,  and 

MP  >hall  pend  you,  as  w«i  hope,  a  salmon  b<  ^it/' 

J''>irt, — He  grumbles  good  sport  to  us,  with  hia  t^  :  you 

h  m  in  tlie  riE^ht  place.       He  is  I  urn  sure  a  pol  fisher,  and 

S'  liuDgry,  and  prorided  he  gets  the  salmon  does  not  care  who  | 

catches  him  1 

HlU, — You  are  severe  on  the  Highland  gentleman,  and  I  think 
extremely  unjust.  Nothing  could  he  more  ready  than  his  assent,  and 
a  keen  fisherman  must  not  be  expected  to  be  in  the  best  possible 
humour  when  he  finds  *;port  which  he  believes  he  has  a  right  to,  and 
whicFi  perhaps  he  gencmlly  enjoys  without  interruption,  taken  away 
from  him  by  entire  strangers/ — ^p.  90—93. 

Our  readers  will  by  this  time  probably  be  of  opinion  that,  upon 
the  general  comparison  of  the  works,  the  elder  worthy  author  has 
not  greatly  anticipated  or  forestalled  the  work  of  our  contemporary. 
Far  less  will  thi-^  appear  to  be  tlie  case,  when  we  consider  the 
two  manuals,  whctlicr  with  reference  to  Uic  practical  art  of  wliicli 
they  treat,  or  the  philosophical,  scientific,  and  genera!  observa- 
tions which  accompany  both.  On  the  first  of  tlK*§e  wc  have 
already  given  an  opinion.  It  is  probable  tliat  honest  Izaak  knew 
notbitig  even  of  fly-fishing  of  atiy  kind  save  wlutt  he  learned,  b^ 
report^  from  Cotton  or  others;  and  as  for  salmon,  we  question  if 
he  ever  iaw  one  entire,  unless  it  were  upon  i  fishmonger's  stall. 
Now,  sulmon-finbing   rs  to  all  other  kinds  of  augliog  as  buck- 

shooting: 
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shooting  to  shooting  of  any  meaner  description.  The  salmon  is, 
in  this  particular,  the  king  of  fish.  It  requires  a  dexterous  hanif 
and  an  acute  eye  to  raise  and  strike  him,  and  when  this  is  achieved 
the  sport  h  oafy  begun,  at  the  point  wlicre,  even  in  trout  angling, 
unless  in  case  of  an  unusually  lively  and  strong  fisfi,  it  is  at 
once  commenced  and  ended.  Indeed  the  most  spritely  trout 
that  ever  was  hooked  shows  mere  child's  play  in  comparison  to  a 
fresl»-run  salmon.  There  is  all  the  difi'erence  which  exists  between 
coursing  the  liare  and  hunting  the  fnx.  The  ple;isure  and  the  sus- 
pense are  of  twenty  times  the  duration — the  address  and  strength 
required  intinitely  greater — the  prize,  when  attained,  not  only 
more  honourable,  but  more  valuable.  The  hazards  of  failure  are 
also  an  hundred-fold  multiplied  :  the  instinct  of  the  salmon  leads 
to  the  most  singular  eflbrts  to  escape,  which  must  be  met  and 
foiled  by  equal  promptitude  on  the  part  of  the  angler.  However 
that  faculty  is  acquired,  the  salmon  seems,  when  hooked,  at  once 
to  conceive  the  nature  of  its  misfortune,  and  to  follow  the  mode  of 
disentangling  itself  most  like  to  be  successful.  For  diis  it  makes 
the  most  extraordinar}'  etforts,  sometimes  shooting  oft'  with  fury 
tliat  is  apparently  irresistible  among  such  boiling  currents  and 
sharp  rocks  as  seem  most  like  to  cut  the  line — some  limes  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pool  with  tlie  appearance  of  sullen  indifterence, 
as  if  nothmg  could  rouse  him.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  angler  to  hold  the  fish  in  play,  amid  his  \\  ildest  frohcs 
using  him  as  a  prudent  father  does  an  extravagant  son,  neither 
allowing  him  so  much  line  as  may  enable  the  youth  to  slmke  him- 
self clear  of  the  paternal  restraint  which  hangs  so  hxjse  on  him, 
or  curbing  so  tight  as  to  induce  him  to  break  through  it  by  a  8ud» 
den  efiort  of  sturdy  opposition.  In  the  salmon's  wildest  \^garies 
he  must  be  made  to  feel  that  there  is  a  secret  restraint  on  his  mo- 
tions, which  yet  must  never  amount  to  such  a  dead  pull  upon  him 
as  may  be  encountered  and  overcome  by  an  attempt  to  break  the 
line  by  main  force.  His  sullen  fits  are  no  less  to  be  dreaded. 
1\  hen  the  fish  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  pool,  motionless  and  sulky  I 
as  if  he  were  a  stone,  the  angler  must  sunnnon  together  his  utmost] 
\igiiance,  for  he  is  certainly  collecting  his  strength  for  some  de- 
cisive exertion.  If  the  sportiimau,  growing  impatient,  tightens  I 
tlie  line  upon  the  fish  while  he  is  in  tliis  condition,  his  victim  wdl 
probably  spring  into  the  air  with  his  whole  force,  with  the  obvious 
purpose  ol'  throwing  his  body  on  the  line  in  his  descent,  and  so  | 
tuhtr  breaking  it  or  dislodging  the  hook.  Should  he  succeed  ioij 
falling  with  las  whole  \^eight  on  a  tightened  line,  alt  is  over;  the 
best  of  hooks  and  moni  trusty  gut  umsl,  one  or  oUier,  or  boUi.  i 
live  way*  But  if  the  ttiigler  be  sufticiently  on  his  guard,  he  will  j 
brow  liownwani  the  point  of  his  rod  with  the  quickness  of  tliougbl^ 

and] 
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and  drop  his  line  on  the  water,  the  instant  the  fish  makes  his  »Um- 
mersely  so  that  his  weight  may  dtscend  *iri  tlie  water  and  on  ti 
slackened  line,  which  the  promptitude  of  the  angler  mnst  in^jtantly, 
by  raising  his  rod  and  u^ing  hig  reel,  again  contract  to  the  necea- 
«ary  tightness,  leaving  the  Tish  not  an  instant  to  profit  by  the  mo^ 
mentary  relaxation.  This  mancenvre  we  have  seen  the  same  fish 
renew  three  times  running,  foiled  in  every  attempt  by  the  acute-^ 
ness  of  an  excellent  fisherman,  who  gave  way  to  his  furv,  aoft 
instantly  lecovered  Uie  command  of  his  motions  when  he  had 
eluded  the  emphasis  of  his  tliirry. 

But  we  should  overpower  the  patience  of  all,  save  brethren  of  I 
the  angle,  were  we  to  pio^ccute  our  description  of  this  noble  sport. 
We  cannot  help  adding  that  although,  as  ordinal ily  practised,  it  iy  I 
the  exercise  of  a  strong  and  nibust  man,  yet,  by  help  of  a  boat,  it 
may  in  many  situations  be  followed  even  by  the  aged  and  infirm, 
if  possessed  of  the  requisite  skill ;  and  so  much  does  dexterity  sup- 
ply the  want  of  bodily  strength,  that  we  have  known  a  gentleman^ 
in  a  ver)'  weak  state  of  health  at  the  time,  kill  a  fish  of  twenty  I 
pounds'  weight  after  playing  him  for  an  liour. 

The  deliglit  aftorded  by  success  in  this  animating  sport  is  of  J 
most  engrossing  character,  and  has  had  many  illustrious  devotees*  ] 
ll  was  Trajan's   favourite    pastime— it  was,   in  our  own    time, 
Paley's  and   Nelson's;*   and  wc   have    ourselves   seen   the   first 
sculptor  in   Europe  when  he  had  taken  two  salmon  on  the  same 
ntorning,  and  can  well  believe  tliat  his  sense  of  self-im porta nc©  * 
exceeded  twentyfold  that  which  he  felt  on  the  production  of  any 
of  the   masterpieces  which   have  immortalized  him.      But,  |>er-  | 
baps,  no  one  lias  followed  this  fascinating  amusement  so  far  and] 

*  The  author  of  SaJmonU  mentlonA  NeUon^fi  fundue^s  for  fly-^hing,  ind  expresses  ^i 
wish  to  »ee  it  noticed  in  the  next  edition  of  'that  most  exquisite  tod  touching  tife  of  1 
our  Hero  by  the  Laureate,  an  immortal  monument  raised  by  genius  to  valour/  Vfm  f 
believe  neimer  Haiieus  nor  the  laureate  will  be  displeased  with  the  foUu  '     'a 

atiecilote,  from  a  letter  of  a  genllrtnan  now  al    the  head  of    the  medkail  ,. 

HPiih  whirh  he  favoured  u^  shortly  after  perufing  Salmonia.  *  I  wa«  (»y¥  t  .  ,,^  .  :) 
at  the  Navai  Uospiial  at  Yarmouth,  on  the  moraifig  when  Nelson,  after  the  baUlc  of  C<h  { 
penha^en  (^haun^  sent  the  wounded  before  him)^  mrrivnt  at  the  Roads  and  Utided  on  th^  ] 
jutly.  The  populace  soon  surrounded  him^  aud  the  mdrtary  were  drawn  up  iu  the  mar*  ( 
ket^plare  ready  to  receive  him :  but.  makioj^  his  w»y  throuf  b  the  rrowd,  and  the  du^t^' . 
and  the  clamour,  he  wt  i  *  ^     •      >,    hospital,     I  weal  round  thr 

and  wiu  much  interests  iemcanour  to  the  *aiiurs  :  h< 

lM!d,  and  to  every  man  1  ^  kind  iini  .  K- .Mln,»  t.i  »,v 

ped  oppoiite  a  bed  on  v^  r  wa^  \x\ji,j 

ahoulder.joint,afld  the  ll  »fi  dialogue  j 

Jack*  what"*  the  matter  w»U)  >ou  r"  i§m/or.  "  Lo«i  my  f^hl  arm,  yuur  honaur.  '  Sc.i»\ 
aon  pauied,  looked  down  at  hi»  own  empty  sleere«thtn  at  the  Mulor,  und  aaid  playrully^  I 
I^WcU,  Jarl  i   and  1  are  spoiled  for  A^hermen — cheer  up,  my  brave  fellow/*] 

nd  he  pa»%  on  to  tike  next  bed;   but  thcte  few  wordi  had  a  ma^cal  effect  J 

poo  the  jm^  f '  ••:¥  bis  eyea  sparkle  with  delight  aa  Neiaoe  turned  awav  an(l  j 

puraued  Jii*  i^  ward*,     Aa  thi*  w«  the  only  oecailMi  oo  which  \  mi^*^ 

Krit«fl«  I  mii>    ,  ,         r4te  the  raluie  oflhe  incidcol.*  * 

in 
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in  «o  many  climates  and  countries  as  the  distinguished  author  of 
Suhnoiiia  himself.  Without  saying  a  Mord  more  on  the  subject 
of  Walton — €ven  Richard  Franck  falls  far  bebiud  our  modem 
^'orthy,  alUiough  an  angler  and  author  who  excelled  old  Izaak  in 
experience  and  tlie  advantage  of  distant  travel,  as  far  as  he  fell 
short  of  him  m  all  llie  accomplisiiments  of  sense  and  style.  This 
Fraiick,  tlie  delf-entitled  philanthropist^  who,  to  use  his  ow^ti 
phrase,  'stepped  into  Scotland  to  rummage  and  rifle  her  rivers  and 
rivulets — her  oortheni  torrents ,  whirh  shone  so  bpleiididly  in  eveiy 
fir  wood — ^her  diminutive  hills,  that  overtopped  the  submissive 
dales,  and  overlooked  rapid  torrents  and  pretty  purling,  gliding 
brooks^  where  they  polisljed  R>cks  and  embeUished  fortifications ' 
— ^id  not  at  least  venture  out  of  iiritain ;  whereas  Halieus  k  uot 
only  familiar  with  the  most  remote  streams  and  bkes  of  North 
Erituin,  but  with  those  of  Ireland,  where  tlie  salmon  fisheries 
fiouriiih  to  a  great  extent, — nay,  has  foUowed  liis  sport  through 
most  countries  in  Europe,  and  killed  fish^  tlie  description  of  which 
makes  an  Englishman's  mouth  water^  in  rivers,  the  names  of 
which  set  his  teetli  on  edge. 

The  instructions  and  information  imparted  to  anglers  are,  as  w*e 
may  believe,  equally  clear,  authentic,  and  entertaining.  The  ac- 
count of  tl^ie  fabrication  of  fish-hooks  is  highly  interesting:  the 
best,  our  author  says,  are  made  by  0*Shaughnessy  of  Limerick. 
Ue  mentions,  also,  those  made  at  Keswick — to  which,  if  they  have 

,  lost  credit,  we  would  add  the  hooks  o(  the  Llaridales  uf  Car- 
lisle, who  in  our  younger  days  had  good  reputation,  W  e  do  not 
intend  to  enter  more  particularly  into  tliese  tvchuicalilies  ;  for, 
MB  one  of  Franck's  eulogists  says, — 

•  We  are  no  6shers, 
Only  welliii'ishers 
UnUi  thi!  game,* 

T\w  general  tone  of  a  moral  teacber  is  so  happily  assumed  by 
Walton  that  it  appears  a  part  of  his  nature.  Halieus  tntroducen 
mich  etliic  lessons  more  sparingly,  feeling,  as  we  have  before 
hinted,  that  that  which  is  simplierty  in  an  original  author,  be  comers 
a  flee  tat  ton  in  one  who  follows  his  foot?^teps.  But  tliou^h  Walton 
had  already  said  all  that  euuld  be  naturally  and  gracefiiHy  said  oo 
the  J^ubjccts  of  temperance^  humility,  and  unambitious  peace  of 
conscieiiee,  which  arc  themes  too  monotonous  to  be  repealed 
without  satiety,  is  the  sweetrsl  melodies  weary  the  ear  upon  fre- 
cjuent  reiteration;  yet  Halieus  and  his  companions  do  not  shun 
such  tlicmcs  when  they  fall  in  their  way.  A  debate  lakes  place  in 
their  party,  whether  or  not  tirey  should  continue  to  pursue  dieir 
amusement  upon  Sunday,  The  proposal  h  relinquished,  on  the 
anglers  being  assured  tliat  the  pr o|ilc  (dits  scene  being  io  Scotland) 

would 
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would  highly  resent  their  doing  so.  But  the  dispute  coniiuues 
on  the  difference,  in  this  parlicuhir,  betwixt  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  that  of  Geneva,  wrid  otlier  Protestant  chuiche?*  abroad^ 
where  the  forenoon  having  been  occupied  in  divine  service,  the 
evening  is  spent  in  dancing,  singing,  games,  and  sports  of  every 
description.  The  contest  not  being  decided,  leaves  us  room  ta 
express  our  own  opinion  on  Oie  subject,  which  we  will  do  in  as 
few  words  as  possible. 

If  we  believe  in  the  divine  origin  of  tlje  couimandmcul,  the 
Sabbath  is  instituted  for  the  express  purposes  of  religion.  The 
time  set  apart  is  the  '  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  ;*  a  day  on  which  we  are 
not  to  work  our  own  works,  or  think  our  own  thoughts.  The 
precept  is  positive,  and  the  purpose  clear.  For  our  eternal  benefit, 
a  certain  space  of  even^  week  is  appointed,  which,  sacred  from  alt 
other  avocations,  save  those  imposed  by  necessity  and  mercy,  is  to 
be  employed  in  religious  duties.  The  Roman  Catholic  church, 
which  lays  so  much  force  on  obser\ances  merely  ritual,  may  consis- 
tently supj>ose  that  the  lime  claimed  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
occasion,  and  di.Hmibs  tlie  peasanlb,  when  mass  is  over,  to  any  game 
or  gambol,  which  fancy  may  dictate,  leaving  it  with  the  pnests  to 
do,  on  behalf  of  the  cotigrt,gation,  what  further  is  n  for  the 

working  out  of  dieir  salvation.      But  this  is  not    i  nt  doc- 

trine, though  it  may  be  imitated  by  Froicstant  churchvs.  He  who 
has  to  accomplish  his  own  sal^-ation,  must  not  carrv'  to  tennis  courts 
imd  skittle  grounds  the  train  of  reflections  which  ought  necessarily 
to  be  excited  by  a  serious  discourse  of  rehgion.  The  religious  part 
of  the  Sunday's  exercise  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  bitter  medi« 
cine,  the  taste  of  w  hich  is  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  removed  by  a 
bit  of  sugar.  On  tlie  contrary,  our  denieanour  through  the  rest  of 
the  day  ought  to  be,  not  sullen  certainly,  or  morose,  but  serious, 
and  tending  to  instruction.  Give  to  the  world  one  half  of  the  Sun- 
day, and  you  w  ill  find  that  religion  has  no  strong  hold  of  the  other. 
Pass  the  morning  at  church,  and  the  evening,  according  to  your 
ta^te  or  rank,  tn  tlie  cricket-field,  or  at  the  Opera,  and  you  will 

Son  tind  thoughts  of  the  evening  lia^ards  and  bets  intrude  ihem- 
Ives  on  the  sermon,  and  that  recoUectiooii  of  the  popular  melodies 
inteifere  with  the  psalms.  Religion  is  thus  treated  like  Lear,  (a 
whom  his  ungratel'ul  daughters  tirst  denied  one  half  of  his  stipu- 
lated attendance,  'M\i\  then  made  it  a  question  whether  tliey  should 
grant  him  any  share  of  what  remained.  We  should  do  our  readers 
anil  author  tlie  greatest  injustice  in  concluding  our  reflections  on 
tliis  passage  b)  any  other  than  tlie  words  of  tlie  publication  itself* 

»  Phyx, — I  envy  no  quality  of  the  mind  or  mtellect  in  others ;  not 
genius,  power,  wit,  or  fancy:  but,  if  1  could  ch<KJse  w^iat  would  h^ 
most  delightfal,  and,  I  believe,  most  useful  to  roe,  I  should  prefer  a 

firm 
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firm  relijEHOiiP  belief  to  every  other  blessing';  for  it  makes  life  a  disci - 
Inline  of  goodness — creates  new  hopes,  when  all  earthly  hopes  vanif*h  ; 
and  throw*  over  the  decay,  the  destruction  of  existence,  the  most 
gorgeous  of  all  lights ;  awakens  life  even  in  death,  and  from  corruption 
and  dectty  calls  up  beauty  and  divinity :  makes  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture and  of  shame  the  ladder  of  ajicent  to  paradise;  and,  far  above  all 
combinations  of  earthly  hope.s,  calls  up  the  most  delightful  visions  of 
palms  and  amaranths,  the  gardens  of  the  blest,  the  security  of  everlast- 
ing  joys,  where  the  sensualist  and  the  sceptic  view  only  gloom,  decay, 
aiimhilalion,  and  despair! '^ — p,  136. 

We  tnigUt  quote  other  passages,  not  unworthy  of  this  strain. 
The  work,  as  we  bad  occasion  to  obstrve  already,  was  written 
during  a  slow  recovery  from  a  severe  illness ;  and  the  tone  of  ibc 
diulogue  retlects  ihroughout  what  a  good  and  great  man's  mind 
might  be  expected  to  exhibit  under  such  circumstances.     Serious' 
tliougbts  may  be   expressed   otiicrvvise  than  in  maxims.      But  \se 
pass  from   ihis.       14  the  modern  author  does  not  so  frequently 
as   Walton   assume  professedly  the  character  of  the  moralist,  it 
Mouldy  on  the  other  hand,   be  absurd  to  compare  poor  Izaak 
widi  such    assistants  as    Dnbnivius,   Aldravandus,   Gesner,   and 
otlier  naturalists  of  the  seventeenth  centurj',  with  the  remarks  of  a 
dislinguiiihed  philosopher,  who  has,  by  his  own  eftortj*,  so  widely 
enlarged  the  horizon  of  science,  during  the   nineleentli  centur}'. 
A  very  great  number  of  curious  facts,  concerning  the  natural  his- 
tory of  tishes^  are  here  recorded,  and  tlie  high  scientific  character  | 
o(  the  author  of  Saluionia  is  an  ample  pledge  for  their  accuracy,  J 
Yet  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  even  this  accomplished  observer  ' 
of  nature  should  be  able  to  clear  up,  iti  so  brief  a  publication,  the 
dark  doubts  which  hang  over  many  parts  of  the  histor)^  of  the 
salmo   genus,  through  its  various  species*     We  obsene  that  he 
displays  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy  in  two  most  important  par- 
ticulars.    He  is  never  hasty  in  drawing  general  conclusions  front 
individual  facts,  showing,  by  Ids  modesty,  that  his  object  is  the 
attainment  of  truth,  not  the  desire  to  augment  his  own  reputation  [ 
by  the  display  of  ingenious  theories.     Indeed,  standing  so  high  iii 
public  estimation,  as  he  deservedly  does,  no  man  can  more  easily  " 
afford  to  despise  every  species  of  favour  w  hich  does  not  rest  upoiA 
a  genuine  basis* 

in  like  manner,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  induce 
this  acute  investigator  of  science  to  discredit  the  report  of  a  fact, 
that  it  has  been  rested  by  vulvar  credulity  upon  erroneous  grounds, 
since  what  is  in  itself  true  is  often  ascribed  to  false  or  absurd 
causes.  The  following  passage,  w hich  concludes  a  train  of  remarks 
upon  the  superstitious  belief  in  omens,  coming,  as  it  does,  from 
tije  author  of  Salmonia,  ought  to  nnposc  a  check  ou  that  vulgaf 

iucredulity  , 
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iricrcdiility  Mhich  is  disposed  to  disbelieve  all  which  it  cannot 
understand.     Tlie  passage  is  highly  philosophical. 

'  Phys. — In  my  opinion,  profound  minds  are  the  most  likely  to  think 
lightly  of  the  resources  of  human  reason  ;  and  it  i:*  the  ])ert,  superficial 
thinker  who  is  generally  stroni^est  in  every  kind  of  unhelief.  The  deep 
philodopher  sees  chains  of  causes  and  effects  so  wonderfully  and 
strangely  linked  toj^etlier,  that  he  is  usually  the  last  person  to  decide 
upon  the  impossihility  of  any  two  series  of  events  heing  hidependent 
of  each  other ;  and,  in  science,  so  many  natural  miracles,  as  it  were, 
have  been  hrought  to  light, — such  as  the  fall  of  stones  from  meteors 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  disarming  a  thunder  cloud  by  a  metallic  point, 
the  production  of  fire  from  ire  by  a  metal  white  as  sih^er,  and  referring 
certain  laws  of  motion  of  the  sea  to  the  moon, — that  the  physical 
inquirer  is  seldom  disposed  to  assert,  confidently,  on  any  abstruse 
subjects  belonging  to  the  order  of  natural  things,  and  still  less  so  on 
those  relating  to  the  more  mysterious  relatione  of  moral  events  and 
intellectual  natures,* — pp.  159, 160. 

Among  other  curious  phenomena,  our  author  touches  upon  the 
strongly  tlisputed  character  of  the  par,  a  small  fish,  whose  appear- 
ance is  as  well  known  as  his  pnrentiige  and  ultimate  fate.  From 
the  boldness  with  wliich  these  L^iliputian  iish  rise  to  a  large  sal- 
mon-fly, many  have  been  disposed  to  see  in  the  par  the  young 
sahnon,  when  they  have  just  tjuitted  the  form  of  spawn.  Om;  of 
the  most  experienced  and  scientific  anglers  of  our  acquaintance 
entertains  lliis  opinion  of  tlie  identity  b^ween  the  par  and  the 
smoult  of  the  sahnan,  from  liaving  obsened  that  when  the  silvery 
scales  are  rubbed  off  the  sides  of  the  smoult  they  exhibit  the  blue, 
or  olive-bluish  marks  (sec  Salmonia^  P^ge  68),  %vhich  are  consi- 
dered as  distinguishing  the  par.  The  same  curious  observer  of 
Nature  has  also  remarked  diut  lite  Uns  of  the  par^s  eye  is  ar- 
ranged in  tlie  same  maimer  witii  that  of  the  salmon,  and  totally 
difterent  from  the  lens  of  the  Lochleven  trout,  herring,  sperling, 
ant)  so  forth*  OUjers  are  dispo?4ed  to  think  die  par  a  distinct  spe- 
cies of  trout ;  and  the  author  of  Salmunia,  again,  is  inclined  to 
agree  uith  a  third  set  of  naturalists,  ului  consider  this  little  fish 
as  a  mule,  the  offspring  of  a  trout  and  a  salmon  according  to  some, 
or  ratlier  of  the  sea  trout  and  common  trout.  It  ia  diflicuh  for  us 
to  reconcile  the  fact  of  their  being  found  in  such  great  nunibcrs 
with  tlie  theory  of  their  being  of  a  neutral  race. 

There  are  other  curious  points  of  investigation.  Experiments 
on  the  tronts  of  every  species,  show,  as  the  author  observis  (in  p. 
69),  that  tliey  change  their  character  with  their  place  of  residence. 
We  had  ourselves  occasion  to  put  a  number  of  small  trout,  of  a 
very  inferior  description,  into  a  pool  which  had  once  been  a 
marle-bog,  but  was  fiooded  for  the  [uupose  of  forming  a  pirce  of 
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artiiietai  water.  They  ar«  now  of  large  nize,  as  red  aii 
cauj'lit  in  Loch  Lcven,  wiid  of  u  ridi  ttiste,  wi  wo  would  be  hapi 
to  iihovv,  from  t* xpcrirnent,  lo  Hulkus,  or  uuy  of  Liit  paitv,  pro- 
Tiding  llicy  \^iU  Uiki;  tiie  trouble  to  catch  the  ihb,  HJiicb',  from 
bi'in^  well  fed  we  .HUppos>ey  defy  all  coimuun  skill. 

Ulic  rei]Uirk.s  on  tlic  various  kinds  of  flie»  (p.  ^03),  on  the 
niigraUou  of  edi*  (p.  190^^*^  ^^  '   'i^Cp*  1 65),  one  all  curious 

uubifcb,  wliich  must  not,  lunv*  y  us. 

\Vc  looked  willi  some  luixicty  for  a  f^olulion  of  tlic  gix^iil  (foubt^ 
\^hat  is  the  proper  food  of  the  snlmon  itself.  No  tislannan  or 
cook  that  ever  we  snw  or  heanl  of,  pretends  to  have  foutid  any 
thing  in  their  stomach  excepting  a  yellowish  licjnid.  Yet  they 
rise  to  artificial  flies,  and  are  aUo  caught  widi  bait.  Our  author 
conjectures  that  tlm  phenomenon  occurs  because  salmon  ar0 
Usually  caught  tiavelUng  up  the  rivers  from  the  sea,  in  which  pro- 
pesH  they  do  not  load  themticlvcs  with  food.  Their  digestion,  he 
observes,  is  very  quick,  and  they  seldom  seek  more  food  utitil 
what  they  have  previously  taken  13  decomposed.  Saluion,  when 
taken  in  the  salt  water,  have  been  Ibund,  says  Halieus,  with  un- 
digested food  in  their  stomachs.  This  does  not  quite  satisfy  us. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  salmon  are  taken  by  the  net,  which  nnist^ 
one  would  think,  occasionally'  sweep  out  tish  having  their  stomachs 
full,  since  their  being  taken  in  tliat  maunt^r  has  no  reference  to  the 
gtate  of  tlieir  appetite.  Owe  would  think,  therefure,  tluitlet  tliem  be 
as  abfitemious  us  anchorites,  tliey  must  cat  sometimes,  and  be  takca 
witli  food  ui  their  stomach ;  yet,  we  arc  assured,  it  never  happens. 
It  has  also  been  remarked  tliat  the  large  gaudy  fly,  to  which  the 
salmon  usually  rises,  has  no  resemblance  to  any  known  iiuect  ia 
Eirtli,  air,  or  water,  (unless  a  wasp,  perhaps,)  and  it  has  been 
llgge!ited  that  the  ti.'sh  seems  to  take  it  ratlier  fmm  sport  than  from 
Ippetitc ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  very  curious  problem  concerning 
tliir  actual  nature  of  their  food,  is  not  yet  decidedly  cleared  up. 
At  leait,  there  is  something  very  interesting  and  curious  concern- 
ing the  mode  of  their  feeding,  which  seems  so  sparing,  even  when 
they  are  in  the  highest  condition,  and  their  process  of  digestion^ 
which  appeal^  so  unvisutdly  rapid. 

\\  ahoUi  as  might  be  expected,  is  full  of  childish  and  absuM 
fables  concerning  those  prodigies  and  miracles,  in  which  supersti- 
tion'* eld  wa«  wont  to  believe.  Our  modern  author  places  a 
microscnpf  before  uh,  instead  of  a  magic  lanUioni,  and  teaches 
us  to  look  upon  truth  instt^ad  of  amusing  us  with  tietiou.  lie  has 
reviewed  and  disbanded  the  whole  regiment  of  monsters  which 
guarded  the  page*  of  Pontopiddan.  Touched  m  with  the  *pear 
of  ltlmiiel»  iLc  remains  of  a  Kca-Nuake  app«  ar  those  of  a  Hqunltiw 
mortnita;  the  kiaken,  or  island  tbh,  is  reduced  into  a  compost 
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of  urtlcte  marirttPf  or  sca^bhibberx;  and,  what  wc  shauUi  least  of 
all  have  suspecteti,  ihc  celebrated  Caithness  mermaid  arlneis  be- 
fore Us  in  the  form  of  a  stout  young  tmveller,  who  has  proved 
himself,^  by  his  journal,  to  have  been  batliing  at  the  spot  and  time 
-when  the  sea  nyinph  was  seen,  and  who^  while  confesiiiiig  some 
of  the  characters  ascribed  to  llie  figure,  denied  the  green  hair  and 
fishy  tail  as  obstinately  as  Lady  Teazle  does  the  butler  and  ihc 
coach-horse, — ^pp. "  '  3. 

But  we  are  cal.  i   ihb,  and  other  curious  subjects  of] 

enquiry  suggesited  in  Sahnonia,  to  consider  a  point  of  much 
more  interest^ — the  question  now  being  not  what  tlic  salmon  puts 
into  its  stomach,  but  w*hethcr  %ve  are  likely,  at  no  distaut  period, 
to  have  salmon  for  the  benefit  of  ours.  The  very  giants  in  (Juild-' 
hall  are  moved  at  the  suniiise;  Gog  bowetli  down,  Magog  stoop- 
eth,  and  tJje  spirits  of  the  fathers  of  the  city  wax  faint  at  tht?  sug- 
ge2>tion.  Yet  the  evil  is  not  the  less  certain ;  and  its  approacli  is 
distinctly  announced  by  Halieus,  who,  after  recording  fomier 
feats  on  the  Tweed,  Tyne,  and  other  Scottish  rivers,  prououaces 
cm  each  of  them  ttie  melancholy  conclusion  ^iii/,  and  with  good 
reason,  as  the  reader  will  presently  learn,  declares  they  now  uiford 
much  less  sport  to  the  angler,  and  even  what  remains  is  daily 
decreasing ;  so  that  tliere  is  vei^^  serious  ground  to  fear  tliat  the 
salmon  will  ere  long  altogetlier  desert  the  more  southern,  at  least, 
of  the  Scottish  rivers. 

We  need  not  tell  our  readers  that  tlie  possession  of  immense 
quantities  of  tliis  rich  and  valuable  tish  in  her  firths  and  estuaries 
ivas  an  advantage  which  nature  allotted  to  Scotland,  as  some  cora^ 
pensalion  seemingly  for  the  great  inferiority  in  soil  and  climate  to 
tiie  sister  kingdom,  since  where  the  earth  is  most  sterile  the  sea 
18  often  remarked  to  be  most  fruitful.  Our  northern  neighbours 
seem  to  have  been  early  aware  of  this  national  gain,  and  soon 
began  to  legislate  for  tlje  preservation  of  the  breed  of  this  noble 
fish,  as  well  as  for  the  best  made  of  disposing  of  them  for  the 
general  ud%aiitage  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  statutes  are  so 
curious,  that  they  are  wortliy  of  notice.  The  legi**lators  of  Scot- 
land had  observed  tlie  tendency  of  tlie  tbh,  in  the  spawning 
season,  to  run  up  to  the  tops  of  the  smallest  brooks,  and  there 
deposit  the  spawn  destined  for  the  continuation  of  the  race  upon 
gh allow  beds  of  gravel.  To  assure  them  of  a  free  passage  and 
protection,  tlie  salmon  species  were  derhire<l  into  rrgali/i  or  royal 
fi»h,  nor  did  possession  of  either  or  both  banks  of  the  stream 
conJcr  ihe  right  of  taking  them,  e%en  though  the  tcnii  Jtifhitigg 
stood  in  the  charter,  uukss  the  wont  salmon-Jishingit  was  ex- 
pressly employed. 

In 
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In  onlor  to  obtiun  free  pussagc  for  the  fish  al  the  spawning  sea^j 
son,  M  dike;*,  diiiivif  'jiuI  uciis  dmwu  across  ibe  river,  were  directed 
to  be  constructed,  witli  a  breach  in  the  centre  for  tlie  run  of  the 
ilinon,  which  breach  Y,m  to  be  so  large  that  a  3 car-old  Jjog  miglit 
turned   round  in  it  wiUiout  touching  tlie>  weir  or  cfuni-heaxi' 
'either  with   none  «>r  tuit     TKe  whimsical  nature  of  the  nieasuie 
adopted  asceruiui^  Uie  antiquity  of  the  regulation. 

i\nolher  statute  adt»pted  in  Seollaud  contains  the  very  essence 
of  lliat  jtystem  of  poUtical  economy  by  >^'hJcli  an  anxious  care  for 
the  prosperity  of  trade  assumes  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Icgislatojs 
the  power  of  directing  commerc^i  and  encumbers  her  wtdi  aid, 
where,  left  to  lier  own  exertions,  she  woidd  maki-  niucii  niorc*^ 
progress.     In  the  year  \o3\t  the  Scott'  omed  to 

have  become   apprehcuiiive  ihuL  the  p*  1  m  these 

exquisite  tish  ruight  e^tport  tliem  l<»tlit'ii  mi  ^i  too  cheap 

a  price;  and  thev  annuuu*  ^  it-^  in  all  lin  -  ^'  shall  be 

unlaw  fid  ig  export  &almon.  ity  »udj  liull  find 

Ccuiity  tQ  bii       '  '1  ney,  the 

ther  moiety  i I  //^^    ^flii^ 

hist  clause  ficeuia  to  rela^  greatly  tiie  ibclatouai  duiracter  of  the 
iitatute,  wbich,  !»o  nuli^j^'J^'l  "uly  impoiU  tluit  tli«  SojtU^b  trader 
Bbould  get  for  his  cai  -  niou  u&  gopd  ati  ei|uiva)eat  a^  the 

foreign  uiwkct  would  ;Uit>i(>.  ., 

Notwithsiautling  iht-  apprelu^n^ino  ol 
auhjeit of  l!ie  imprudent i 
poor  Caleilouiui  tlie  i^alumn 
tliougl)  umch  w^  bent  abroad  to  supply  C^thghi 
the  periled  of  T 
the  iuhubitaiir 
lelb   I 
twrK 
I 

bbs&iblc*  to  p 

mud  we  luay  ' 

man  whoj  vih; 

the  Uixury  oi 

s;ihnt>u.     J  Ik* 

honest  dutuuc^W4>'^»id  uo  p 

Uut  a  f.un»iil  Vilf  I- 
pool — wl> 
from  the 
tlie  lo\c 
recollect  uucv  bi;aAg  on  •lM^bv/«tii  Uj|  i]i^  iiotUi.W  .JLiuiiuui  .1  i^'Af\ 
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Headj  aud  out  of  sight  of  land,  the  nearest  being  tlie  Ferae 
Islands : — we  were  walking  llie  deck,  watching  a  whale  which 
iRrai  gambolling  at  some  distance,  throwing  up  his  huge  side 
to  the  sun^  and  sending  ever  and  anon  a  sheet  of  water  and 
foam  from  hi*  nostrils*  Our  thoiichts  were  on  Heel  a  and  on 
the  icebergs  of  die  Pole,  on  the  Scalds  of  Iceland  and  the  sea- 
khigs  of  Norway,  when  a  sail  hove  in  sight :  we  asked  what  craft 
it  was- — and  were  answered,  '  a  Grave^jend  brig  dredging  for  lob- 
sters/ Never  was  enchantment  so  effectually  broken — never  stage- 
trick  in  pantoniinie  more  successfully  played  oft*.  Scene  clianges 
[from  Feroe  and  Iceland  to  the  Albion  in  Aldersgate  Street—* 
[Exeunt  Scald,  champion,  and  whale- — JEnter  common  councilman, 
turbot,  and  lobster-sauce. 

Thanks  to  that  same  omnipotent  power  of  attraction  possessed 
I  l>y  wealth  and   luxury,  the  art  of  packing  salmon  in  ice,  for  tlie 
•  London  market,  was  perfected,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago ;  since 
ivhich  time,  as  was  to  be  expectcil,  the  fisheries  have  risen  incal- 
culably in  value,  the  iish  have  become  dear  in  proportion,  and 
the  natives    of  the  countiies   through  which  salmon-rivei-s    riow, 
become  accustomed  to  see   tlieni    taken  anil  cased    up   for  the 
,  great  city,  by  scores  and   hundreds,  without  having  it  in   their 
I  power  to  purchase  a   pound  fur  their  table.     It  followed  as  an 
imavoidable  consequence,  diat  more  industry  was  exerted  in  the 
I  fishery,  uhich  now  afforded  no  much  more  profit,  and  newer  and 
[  tuore  effective  modes  of  entrapping  the  salmon  were  from  day  to  day 
I  employed*     The  law,  indeed,  placed  a  certain  check  upon  thoi>e 
proceedings,  without  which  restraint  the  fish  would   scarcely  ever 
I  Jbe  suffered  to  enter  a  tide  river.     The  veneration  due  to  the  Sab- 
ll^ath,  and  the  interest  of  die  inhabitants  on  die  higher  part  of  the 
[river,  alike  recommend  diat,  from  twelve  o'clock  at  night  ou  Satur- 
day to  the  same  hour  on  Sunday,  the  water  should  be  free  fL»r  the 
[jun  of  fish,— not  only  from  the  actual  drawing   of  nets  or  oUrer 
[£shing   operations,    but  from   all    baronets  or   similar   obstacles 
I  tliro^m  across  the  stream.     Six-sevenths  of  the  fish  are  therefore 
lelivered  up  at  die  very  outset  to  the  proprietors  of  fisheries  at 
Slie  mouth  of  llje  river,  whose  nets  are  planted  and  managed  with 
ch  dexterity,  Uiat  they  can,  if  they  please,  catch  every   single 
ilaiou  that  attempts  to  enter.     While  the  fish  are  Urns  sought  for, 
ud  destroyed   at  die  mouUis  of  tlie  rivers,   with  ever-increasing 
ity,  inspired   by  ilecrease  of  the  commoility,  and   increase  of 
Jie  demand,  other  causes  are  at  work  in  tlie  upi>er  parts  of  the 
ivers  where  the  salmon  breed,  which  dinunisli  the  production  of 
be  fish,  iu  a  degree  more  Uian  corresponding  with  the  destruc- 
'lon  of  the  fuU-grown  fish  beneath.     Two  of  tliese  causes  are  in 
Ltit  and  active  operation,  threateniugj  in  process  of  uo  distant 
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time,  the  total  deslructioti  of  the  fish  ki  all  die  southern  Balmoti* 
rivcis  of  Scotland 

Oue  of  these  caasea  of  deitructioa  is  the  geocrsl  system   of 
drainage  practited  upon  all  the  liigh  pasture  laiKis  of  the 
Xstiu  farms,   in  a  degree  unheard  gf  in  any  former    period, 
uhieU  has  produced,  and  u  daily  producing,  the  moat  compl 
change  on  the  brooks  and  rivers  which,  twentj^  jears  siuce,  w 
fed  from  morasseg  that  are  now  dry  pasture,     liahens  alUtdos 
this,  in  accounting  for  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  in*ect8 
Tfiiiich  grayling,  t routs,  and  other  lish  of  estimation  are  subsist 
We  quote  the  paA^suge  at  length  : — 

*  I  attribute  the  change  of  the  quautity  of  flies  in  the  rivers  to  Ih^ 

cultivation  of  the  country.     Most  of  the  bogs  or  marshes  which  fed 

many  considerable  streams  are  drained  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 

they  are  »ore  likely  to  be  aff^eeted  by  severe  droughts  and  great  flo^dA 

— the  first  killing,  juid  the  second  washing  away  the  larvie  and  aur«* 

lias,     May*^es  thirty  years  ago  were  abundatit  in  the  upper  part  of 

t|ie  Teme  river  in  Herefordshire*  where  it  receives  the  Clun  :  they  are 

BOW  seldom  or  rarely  seen.    And  moat  of  the  rivers  of  that  part  of 

England,  as  well  as  of  the  we:it,  with  the  exception  of  ■  -' 

in  the  still  uncultivated  parts  of  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor,  -i 

L^apid  and  unfordahle  ton^enta,  and  in  dry  summers  little  more  than 

ficanty  rills.     And   Ermoor   and   Dartraoor,   almost  the  only  great 

[remains  of  those  moist,  spongy,  or  peaty  soils  which  once  covered  tho 

fyreatest  part  of  the  high  lands  of  England,  are  becoming  cultivated, 

Und  thehr  sources  will  gradually  gain  the  same  character  as  those  of 

leur  midland  and  highly  improved  counties.    I  cannot  give  you  an  idea 

let  the  efiFects  of  peat  mosses  and  grassy  marshes  on  the  waiter  thro\vit 

idown  from  the  atmosphere,  l>etter,  than  by  comparing  their  efiFects  to 

I  those  of  roofs  of  houses  of  thatched  straw,  as  contrasted  with  roofe  of 

tOn  a  ihower  of  rain.     The  slate  begins  to  drop  immediately,  and 

down  what  it  receives  in  a  rapid  torrent,  and  is  dry  soon  alter 

shower  is  over.     The  roof  of  thatch,  on  the  contrary,  sponge  Uke» 

\y  bpg  before  the  water  drops  from  it ;  but  it  coatinuea  dropping  aiwl 

vet  for  hours  after  the  shower  is  over,  and  the  slate  ia  dry/-^p.  <?3, 

The  author  8|ieak9  of  England,  but  we  are  equally  sure  of  hit 

[testimony  when  we  adtl,  Ui:it  iu  the  more   southern  pnrls  of  Scot* 

land  the  same  cmise!!  and  effects  take  place  on  a  scale  much  mora 

•  exlcnaive,  and  afleet  the  salmon  more  than  the  inferior  kind«  of 

[  &lu     Small  drains,  formed  with  a  peculiar  spade,  at  a  rate  as  low 

1^  a  j^miy  a  rood,  ha\e  neamed,  as  it  were,  with  numerous  veins, 

f  Ae  fides  of    the  hundred    hilU,    mmonjs^t    which    tlie    Clyde, 

Tweed,  Annan,  and  Nith    have  tlitl  ^,     The  rnorawes 

hy  which  tlicse  hilfn  were  formerly  ct>  cd    to  receive  awl 

retaini  like  tlie  quantities   of  mm  which  fall    in  that 

ftgion  of  mi..  ,  ».,  i  ^oakiug  from  thencci  by  alow  degrees!,  into 
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riTulets  aod  streatniets^  ihey  transfnitted  the  moisture  ^udually 
to  Uie  main  body  of  the  river.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
rivers,  slower  in  rising  to  flood,  and  slower  in  subsiding  from  that 
state,  maintained,  in  general,  a  full  and  equable  stream,  permitting 
the  salmon,  at  almost  all  times,  to  pursue  their  instinctive  pro- 
gress towards  the  upland  sources.  Haleius,  so  ^lell  acquainted 
with  these  localities,  mast  remember  %veU  die  mamior  in  which 
fish  used  to  come  up  to  the  upper  streams  in  a  course  of 
showery,  or,  as  it  is  lliere  termed,  her,  which,  without 

producmg  an  overwhebnijig  torrent,  r*  tiie  river  full  enough 

to  carr\  the  salmon  through  every  impediment.  In  these  dege- 
Berate  times,  such  showers  are  not  frU  on  the  river  ;  but  w4icn  it 
is  at  all  swollen,  the  water  rushes  down  in  an  immense  inundatioti^ 
liihich  forces  the  fish  into  pools  and  dams.  The  flood  subsides 
as  suddenly  as  it  arose,  and  deserts  die  fish,  who  would  otherwise 
have  made  a  long  and  rapid  journey,  and  supplied,  in  their  pas- 
sage, the  upper  lisheries ;  whereas,  at  present,  they  remain  in  the 
places  w  here  they  have  been  arrested  by  the  flood,  aiid  never  mount 
higher,  being  there  killed  with  spears. 

This  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  upper  6slieries  may,  per- 
haps, find  a  remedy  from  some  check  bemg  put  to  the  syitem  of 
indiscriminate  drainage,  which,  in  some  respects  eminently 
useful  and  even  necessary,  has  beeu  carried  to  an  excess  hurtful 
to  the  pasturage,  to  benefit  which  w  as  the  object  of  the  pmctice* 
The  onginal  purpose  of  draining  was  most  just  and  pro|>er.  The 
farmers  of  olden  times  were  in  use  to  lay  numerous  tlocks  upon 
tlioir  fi^rm«,  tni'^ine  thtit  tlie  slieep  (an  animal  of  extraordinary 
eit  \\     Uu-ougli  the    winter    months,    in    aa 

on  ^    J  by  scraping  up  the  snow,  and  obtain- 

ing such  coarae  food  aa  lies  beneath, — ^^partly  by  enduriiq^ 
want  of  food,  witli  the  patient  and  hftudy  habits  wliicb  the 
animal  is  endowed  with.  But  t)ie  consequence  was,  that 
nring  found  the  flock  in  a  weak  and  emaciate^I  '  '>n^  and 
^pused  to  throw  themselves  eagerly  upon  the   -  I   lushy 

grass,  which  first  nppears  on  the  spring-beads  and  marches  which 
surround  tliem*  1  nis  rich  and  tender  food,  eaten  in  quantity  by 
an  animal  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  was  naturally  calculated  to 
produce  a  disease  tliat  swept  off  whole  flocks,  which,  having 
sunivcd  the  winter's  famine,  were  unfltted  to  gorge  themselves, 
at  once,  on  the  ipriog-grass.  Draining  was  in  such  circnm- 
tftances  highljr  advantageous.  It  prevents  the  exisleoce  of  the 
grass  w  hich  the  flock  coald  not  feed  upon  with  safety. 

But  ia  llic  present  improved  system  of  store-iarmmg  there 
is  much  more  econ^uy  of  animal  life*  Most  tenants  lay  on 
the  farm  a  less  ntmterous  stock,  attend  to  giving  them  food 
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duiiiig   llic  severe  stonns   of  stiow,   nnd    expect  lo  bring  tliem 
llin»ygli  wiiiler   in   a  heaidiy    and    hardy  caiuiitiou.       Tq    such 
the   e  til  ire  loss   of  the   early   spring-grtbs,  atTorded    by  the   un- 
draiiied  bogs,  is  a  heavy  sacrifice.     The   s|>ecies  of  grass  whicll 
grows  upon  the  drained    landf),   aiid  especially  near  the  drains 
themselves^  in  peculiarly  destitute  of  sustenance,  tough  and  unfit  i 
to  be  ealen  by  the  sheep;  and  thus  hundreds,  nay  thousand.^, 
of  acres  ha%e  been  rendered  sterile  whose  fortncr  fertility  only.  ! 
caused  disease,  because  sheep  were  admitted  lo  them  wheu  in  a' 
weak  and  uuheallliy  ijlute.     VVe  have  some  reason  to  believe  that 
this   truth  begins  to  be  felt,  and  that  judicious  farmers   (always 
maintaining  the  system  of  draining  to  a  certain  extcut)  may  be^ 
now    di8poc»cd  to  qualify  its   excess,  and  restore  a  part  of  their 
spriug-heads  to  tlieir  natural  character,  obsenuig,  of  Course,  a' 
careful  system  of  herding,  which  shall  exclude  from  the  dangerous 
food  the  weaker  and  more  exhausted  part  of  their  stock.      Thin  j 
would  of  course   be  attended  with  benefit  to  the  fisheries  by  re*  | 
3loriug  a  more  equable  state  of  the  river.  ' 

The  other  main  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  salmoti^  atid  wliich^ 
tlneatens  the  total  aunihilatica  of  the  fiishefies,  restJi*  on  moral  I 
circumstances,  for  which  it  is  far  more  difticuh  to  fiml  a  retucdy  j 
for  while  erroneous  practices  may  be  corrected  i   cure  isljl 

to  be  applied  to  passive  nature,  it  is  almost  hnp^  ->  remedyl 

Oiose  evils  w4iich  spring  from  the  clashiug  interests,  pai&ions^  antif 
prejudices  of  mankind.  I 

\\e   have  stated  tliat  die  activity  and  success   of  the  '  theansj 
adopted  in  the  lower  ti&lieries,  u\  '  i 

the  sea,  by  help  of  modern  in\t  { 

to  meet  the  increasing  demand, have  had   i(  !lu>- 

setlier  intercepting  the  passage  of  salmon,  duu,^  i.^  -i,,i.a  fisli' 
mg  season,  to  tJie  upper  parts  of  the  river.     Taking  the  Tweed! 
for  an  example^  there  are  now  no  tisherics  abdVe  Kelkb  viliich  af- 
ford any  considemble  rent  to  the  pnjprietots*     Those  of  'Maker- 
stun,  Merlohn,  S:c.,  ar*e  let  for  ijicousideralde  stu        " 
ab<^ut  and  above   Melrose,  in  whkh    Halietui  ^^  I J 

under  the  guiduoce  of  the  late  amiable  and  lament'  ;  ner-i 

vUk>  are  now  of  no  value;  arid  those  at  YnirlJri'l  wuhiri 

tlie  memory  of  man  nint'ty-nine  jralmoil  (xvi^mar!  ict  numfj 

ber)  wero  taken  in  one  day,  an  filjy  improaaLUNc* 

Were  it  ml  for  ikc  peculiar  1  .   (he  srdmon,  it  fm^ht 

jiiflly  argued,  that  tlie  upper  pnipncturs  nn  it  to  this  los^ 

aa  one  incidental  to  their  local  situation^  wIul     ^        diem  only 
rever:iionary  right  in  such  fi^li  as  ticnp^  the  ticla  of  those  place 
lower  down  the  river,' — whidi  arc  now  so  vcrjr  f^vv,  that  scarce  oi 
occurs  without  bearing  tlie  mark  of  having  encountered  a  mesh 
hm  paaaage.    But  then  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  upper  st 
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are  those  in  which  tlie  im\\  deposit  their  spawns  Qnd  that  during  the 
whole  close-time  or  breeding  season,  when  the  salmoni  by  law,  ought 
to  be  undisturbed,  their  safety,  and  that  of  the  i^hoals  which  ai^to 
supply  tlie  demand  of  the  next  season,  must  rely  upon  the  ]irotec* 
tion  afforded  them  at  that  period.  Accordingly,  all  nets  and  other 
obstructions  arc  removed  from  the  river,  ami  the  (ij^i  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  asc,pnd  to  the  very  heads  of  the  streams  uninjured,  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  the  spawn.  The  plaia  hamUvriting  of 
Kature,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  municipal  law,  seems  to  pro- 
hibit the  killing  of  tlie  fish  at  tliia  $ea«;on,  when  ihcy  are  said  to  be 
j^iiZ,  are  most  uncomely  to  look  upon,  uiid  even  wlien  smoked 
(the  only  mode  of  using  them)  are  accounted  a  very  uulRallliv  and 
deleterious  food*^  The  penalties  are  al^o  v^r^  high^'sufticiently  no 
to  prove  totally  ^^iflO|[p9  to  the  class  cdf  persons  by. ivkom  tlie  laws' 
of  close-tiine  are  infringed.  Yet  neither  the  fears  of  punij^hnient 
nor  of  poison  have  aoy  elTect  in  preserving  the  spawning  fish^ 
l^hich  are  destroyed  in  the  upper  parts  of  tJie  river,  and  the  brooks 
and  streams  by  which  thcgc  are  kd^  with  a  degree  of  eagerness 
which  resembles  a  desire  to  retaliate  upou  those  Mho  engrossed  all* 
the  tish  (|uringtlie  open  season  by  destroying  all  s^ich  as  the  close- 
time  thrown  within  the  mercy  of  the  high  country.  The  proprie- 
tors and  bit*  V  s  of  fanners  do  not  indeed  partake  in  these" 
devaslatjoh  ley  witness  them  with  perfect  imlifference,  per- 

haps not  wuliout  a  sense  of  gratified  revenge.  As  they  neither 
have  the  s^museraent  of  angli"g?  nor  the  convenience  of  a  fish  for 
their  tableSf  when  the  salmon  are  in  season,  it  is  not  of  Ute  least 
persona]  i^pnsequence  to  tliem  whether  the  breed  is  preserved  or 
destroved^  anil  tuev  are  as  indifterent  to  it  as  a  man  who  has  no 
game  of  \m  qwD|  is  tp  the  extent  of  poaching  on  a  sporting  squire's 
manor.        ,  ^ 

The  proprietors  of  tlae  lower  fisheries,  llie  only  persons  whose 
purses  are  interested,  jnay,  indeed,  prosecute  ofienders  in  the 
proper  court^s ;  bul,  the  country  in  which  llie  apear  and  torchi  am  so 
actively'  employed  duritig  the  black-fishing,  as  this  species  of 
poacbmg  fs  called^  is  wild^  mouutaiuous,  and  tiiiidy  iuhabiltrd,  so 
Uiat  itis  dif'      '  ■  :  f  deliuipi-  '^  retjui- 

sile  for  cv  o  sent  fjn  ver  part 

of  the  river^  th<^yn»  ,  iu  strangers  empk»yeci  m  an  ob- 

noxious citTu  ••    rnu  iwl  f'ven  danger.      If  ih«y  desire 

taen^  lor  tjiis  specierof  preventive 

servitt  '  *  "i  tl>e  purpose  of 

dischii  ,  in  a  ca»o  where' 

Uie  whoU  j  vujuke  cuuuauu  cjiuse,  and  where 

llie  gtiiUy  .     It  is  only  by  enlisting  diesr  last 

in  the  cause,  that  a  predominant  authority,  constantly  exerted, 
wight  probably  lessen  this  great  evil.  For  two  or  three  years 
after  the  last  Tweed  act  was  passed,   we   believe  the  laws  were 

better 
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better  kept  both  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  in  the  upper  couu- 
tr\.  But  at  present  tlie  destmctiou  of  the  ^pawiiiug  Iwh  is  «ni* 
versal,  and  joined  to  the  engrossing  activity  with  vhich  the  fish 
are  prevented  f  ending  in  the  lawful  season,  ni  i\$»fl 

rily  compel   il  n  to  leave  die    river;   fore^*.  ''^"L 

itislinct  which  niduces  the  suhuon  to  return  to  the  strc tim  in  whicli 
it  was  bred,  will  give  way  under  such  luiremitting  persecution  &$ 
die  river  at  present  undergoe3 — while,  to  u«e  a  vulgar  but  expres-^ 
aivc  phrase,  the  two  cla&ses  of  peraona  iidiabiting  the  upper  and 
lower  bank^  are  *  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends.* 

Keither  do  die  upper  and  lower  heritors^  m  they  'are  called  i 
Scotland,  play  for  equal  stakes^  It  i«  true  the  occupation  of  Ha- 
liens  and  his  pliil05ophtc»l  companious  are  nigh  lofjt  in  the  upj^ev 
districts.  But  the  hnja  is  that  of  sport  merely ;  whereas  U»at  %^4iich 
may  be  suffered  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  shall  afl'ect  patrimonial 
interest,  to  the  extent  of  several  thousands  a  year. 

The  most  probable  mode  of  redeeming  these  fisheries   from  al* 
niosit  sure  ruin  would,  perhaps,   be  a  compmm'  '   ^.  the 

Upper  heritors  Jihould  be  admiued  to  share  such  a  ^  ^  iish 

'^  r  their  sport  and  tlieir  table  ns  they  formerly  enjoyed — ihey,  on 

le  ulher  hand,  exerting  themsehes,  as  they  have  the  means  of 
doing,  to  preveiit  or  punish  thone  who  ti^usgress  during  ch>*c- 
time.     But  wre  have  no  expectation  of  such   an  a^i  If, 

for  f^xnmplc,  it  were  proposed  to  aftbrd  a  free  u^e  m  onr 

1  r  Viirnk  hi  addition   to  thojic  already   r  i 

;?  J   and  Sunday  night,  it  would   pmbably  L  i- 

duoc  tlie  ijd"erior  j>ropriel<*rs  to  sacrifice  one-sixlli  [»art  of  their  inw 
mediate  weekly  gains  even  fur  the  prol>ability  of  securing  from  de*j 
stiuction  the  tisbcry  out  of  >\hich  tlKse  gaiiu  arise.  Or,  indcedj^ 
if  the  proprietors  of  the  lower  fisheries  took  a  ntore  expanded  view 
of  their  own  interests,  and  judged  it  wotlh  while  to  make  n  partial 
sacrifice  to  preserve  ilie  v\lu>h?,  it  might  siill  be  found  diflicuU  or 
impossible  lo  reconcile  their  tenants,  whose  interest  i^  v(  ft  tem^ 
poniry  character,  to  subnus^ion  to  nloss  which  should  affect  their 
profit  immediately,  in  order  to  »ecure  tlie  i>rosperity  of  the  fish 
riea  at  a  period  wlun  thev  might  l>e  let  to  oilier  prnoiB, 
\Vi^  arc  hu]  '  ataspoi' 

r^orded  in  :  die  desi^ 

iDesaed  oroharcd  it  will  read  of  it  with  tiie  same  fL'trlings  where** 
th  the  present  generation  peruse  accounts  of  «1  -  r^^>^^  ,if  r^d  or 

ialloiv  dccx,  wild  bt^iri*,  or  iiild  c»ule 

* Alio.:  *  .. 

\Vc  mo^t  now  comludt*  will  tlie  Cory*f 

*  !*«,,. , ,  .   ...lijc  aod  abroAd,  but  I  hope  to  soom  pur^ 

||ii{  ind  I  truBt  yuu  ivill  confess  the  time  bestowed  upon  atxgUng 
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I  not  Been  thrown  away.  The  most  important  principle  perhaps  in 
niifc  18  to  haTe  a  piir»uit-^a  useful  one  if  postible,  and  at  all  events  an 
innocent  one.  And  the  Btenes  yoii  have  enjoyed — the  rontemplations 
»  which  they  have  led,  and  the  exercise  in  which  we  have  iiidulged^ 
ave,l  am  «ure,  been  very  salutary  to  the  body,  and,  I  hope,  to  the 
■nd.  I  have  always  found  a  peculiar  effect  from  this  kind  of  life ;  it 
3  appeared  to  bring  m©  back  to  early  times  and  feelings,  and  to 
eat©  agalit  the  liop«s  and  happiness  of  youthful  days,' 


^BT.  Xpr—^*  -4  Leitor  to  an  Englislh  Layman  otl  the  Corona^ 
iion  Oafh,  ^x.,  and  4lie  Pnsnd  Claims  of  (he  Roman  Ca- 
tholUs  in  Ireland.  By  \he  Hew  Henry  Phill|K>tts,  D.D.^ 
Rector  of  Stanhope*     Ivondoa.   1B28. 

.  TTie  Coronaihrn  Oa/A,  c&nndered  with  Refvrence  to  the  Prln/^ 
cmks  of  the  Rf'whtUon  of  l68S.  By  Charles  Thomas  Laiie^ 
Esq.|  of  the  Imier  Temple.     London,   IS*^8, 

»  The  History  of  (he  Poliey  of  the  Church  of  Romff  in  Ireland^ 
from  ike  ln(ro<Jud!nn  of  the  Engllfih  DunoHty  to  the  Great 
Releltion,     lly  William  Plielan,  D,D.     Dublin.   ISCJ?. 

,  Subtitunce  ff  Two  Speeches,  del  her  ed  in  the  Home  of  Com" 
worn  on  May  iO/A,  1825,  and  May  9/A,  i  ^ '^.  ^^^  ^'r  nobeit 
Jinny  Iwglis,  Bart,     London*  18C8. 

,  XjetierB  (q  a  Friend  on  the  State  of  IrelKun,  tttc  j\*mmn  Ca- 
ihoUc  Question^  and  the  Merits  of  Constitutional  Religiou$ 
ptJitinciions.  fiy  E.  A,  Kendall,  Ksq,,  I%S.A.   Dublin.   1838, 

»  Leilers  to  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  By  Captain 
Rock.     London.      18^8.   12mo, 

.  Captain  Roek  Dptected;  or,  the  Origin  and  Character  of  the 
Teoeni  Disturbances;  and  the  Causes^  Ijoth  Moral  ami  Poll- 
ilcKul^  oft!  '/(    alarming    Condidtm  of  the  South   and 

TVesi  of  J,  fully  and    fairly  considered  ami   exposed. 

By  a  MuLisb:!'  1  miner.     Londan.    1825.   12nio. 

,  Protcitant  Priiwiijles ;  exemplified  in  (he  Parliamentary  Ora- 
Horn  of  Rmjnl  Dukes,  Right  Rev*  Prelates,  Not^le  Peers,  and 
Hlmtriom  Commoners;  icifh  the  ConKtiiutUmal  Declarations 
of  Irish  Protestants^  agaiunt  the  Roman  Catholi£  Chim^^  Ta 
which  isprefxed  an  Address  to  the  Pitdestants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,     London.   1827- 

[  N  that  dialogue  concerning  tlie  state  of  Ireland,  which  shows 

L  that  its  author,  Spenser,  was  not  lesis  l^ife^il)'  endued  widi 
jiolitical  sagacity  than  with  poetical  genius,  oue  of  the  interb>* 
tutors  notices,  as  prevalent  in  those  days,  an  uidiappyopr  r 

K through  the  fatal  destiny  of  that  land,  no  purposes  Mr  r 

^hich  are  meant  for  her  good,  will  prosper,  or  take  good  ettect;| 
LI  *  which/ 


idB 
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Irish  atfairSj  asks,  with  ajpprcbetidive  solemnitj^  ^hich  result  is  the 
more  likelyi  *  wlietlier  Ireland  i«^  at  lengtli,  to  have  the  benefit  of 
Engh^h  conneximi?  fir,  \vh**ih<»r  Spenser's  mournful  prediction 
shall  be  accomp^  xperiencethe  rlisastrous  con- 

sequences of  a  r  nl  r* 

^lost  truly  has  that  \ery  able  writer  observed,  and  most  clearly 
has  he  shu^n,  that  *  the  great  source  of  Irish  misery  has  been,  not 
the  power  of  England^  but  its  tvani  of  power/  There  are  cases 
in  uhjch,  as  the  great  poet  tells  u«^  *  to  be  weak  is  to  be  Diiser* 
able  ;*  this  is  one  of  those  in  vrhich  to  be  weak  is  to  be  mis* 
chicvous  ;  and  not  to  have  douc  f2;ood,  has  been  to  permit  and 
give  opportunity  ft >r  evil.  The  evil  has  recoiled  upon  Kogland  j 
and  Spenser's  appreliensive  foresight  has  already  been  so  far  fiiU 
filled,  that  i«  every  season  of  embarrassment  Ireland  has  proved  to 
the  sistut^countfy  worse  than  a  broken  reed.  In  hisr  own  days,  it 
occasiuned    more  uneasy  thoughts  to  Eli  '         '  her  coun« 

scUors,  (the   ablest  who  have  ever  direc  js   of  these 

kingdoms,)  than  all  the  otlier  difficulties  and  dangers  witli  which 
they  were  beset.  The  Pope  and  the  Catholic  king  had  diero 
found  where  England  was  assailable,  and  they  failed  not  to  occupy 
tiie  ground.  The  war  in  tlie  Low*  Countries,  asMountjoy  assured 
tl)c  government,  was  begun  and  maintained  1>y  a  force  of  native 
Spaniarils,  little  exceeding   tJiose   who  eM  landing  in 

Ireland;  and,  though  Elizabeth  had  sucli  m  her  sol- 

diers, as  to  make  full  account  and  send  them  word  to  that  cflRect| 
witli  her  blessing,  *  tliat  everv  hundred  of  them  would  beat  a  thou* 
sand,  and  every  thousand  of  theirs  doubled;'  yet  the  charge  of 
Icieening  the  coimtry,  she  said,  was  such,  that '  the  crcrwu  of  Etig-^ 
1|DC  could  not  endure,  wilhoui  the  extreme  diminution  of  the 
greatness  and  felicity  tliereof,  and  alienation  of  the  minds, 

by  reason  of  the  great  payments  which,  for  those  ^  ._  i  llions, 
she  was  forced  to  draw  from  them,'  Threatened  with  invasion 
by  the  most  formidable  power  that  had  arisen  in  modem  Europe^ 
aud  continually  ham^sed  by  conspiracies  nt  home,  it  was  yet  from 
Ireland  diat  Eli/abeth  iftered 

most  injur}'.     One  genei  ^  itford'i 

wise  and  vigorous  adtninisii-alKin,  *  soniethi  if  as  if 

that  kingdom  might,  in  time,  become  a  sti  ..^w.  —  ..;..,  to  the 
crown  of  England,'  and  without  charge*  Their  trade,  their  rents^ 
their  civility,  were  increasing     '    '         I         *  '.  which 

an  incipient  civil  war  in  Gre;!  ^  those 


whom  certaui  m 
by  any  stronger 
mea/t  and  the  i 


f  pailiauit  nt  Vittv  unwiUi&g  to  desipmtm 
n  than  that  of  '  tiie  dbcontcnted  gtat^ 
and  mflMBcre  ensued.    In  the  ac%t  peat 


•  0f.  PhilM*ii  Tolic)  c'i  Um  CJiufch  of  Romt,  p.  47, 


t  Ulinil,  lit.  p.  14^. . 
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Ss  of  our  dviJ  and  religious  liberlici,  it  was  on  Ireland  that 
imes  chiefly  relied  for  the  strength  whicli  might  enable  hinv  to 
£iib\crt  both ;  and  after  the  failure  of  his  designs^  Ireland  was 
again  choaeiii  as  it  had)been  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  for  the  ground  on 
^bich  the  church  of  Rome,  in  alliance  \>ith  a  foreign  power,  might 
bring  its  force  to  bear  with  moat  effect  against  heretical  England. 
Then  ensued  a  hundred  years  of  nnsgoveniment,  and  of  what  in 
Xre]:ind  is  deemed  ti-anquillity  ;  and,  then,  at  a  time  when  England 
was  engaged  in  a  disastrous  contest  uitli  her  American  colonies, 
and  France,  and  Spain,  and  Holland  had  declared  against  her  ; 
— then,  when  her  difficulties  were  at  the  greatest,  Irish  claims  were 
brought  forward  by  that  aristocracy  to  which  the  whole  misrule  of 
~'  imputable:  they  were  supported  and  enforced  by  armed 

iUB,*  aiul  the  hopes  which  Washingtont  'lad  founded  upon 
Hell  a  diversion  were  fulblled*     The  dragon's-teeth,  which  were 
ben  ^own  in  a  laud  prepared  for  them,  produced  their  proper  crop 
Liring  the  French  Revolution;  and  then,  once  more,  too,  in  a  time 
increasing  cmbari ;  ,  pressing  dijiicullies,  and  adverse 

^rtuue,  the  nearest  ai.  4  danger  with»  which  England  wa5 

sadedf  was  on  the  side  of  Ireland,  That  crop  wns  trampled 
3wn ; — it  has  sprouted  fortii  again  ; — it  is  now  in  full  bearing, — ■ 
dd  tli£  fields  are  white  unto  harvest.  If  we  had  not  more  relianc«% 
3n  an  all-wise  and  all-raercifid  Providence  than  upon  human 
>unsels,  we  should  surely  anticipate  a  dreadful  hur vest-home  ! 
1-et  us  look  at  tlie  state  uf  Ireland,  as  it  is  represented  to  us,  m 
terrorem,  by  the  agitators  and  their  partisans*  Notwitlistanding 
tlie  malm  nnhmis  of  the  painter,  the  picture  is  not  overcharged  in 
ny  of  its  features ;  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  truth  serves 
ke  purpose,  in  this  case,  better  than  falsehood,  and,  therefore, 
rutli  is  told.  They  tell  us  that  the  Catholic  Association  has 
rected  a  complete  imperium  in  impf^rio^  or,  rather,  that  it  has 
aiken  the  people  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  government,  the 
a o lice,  the  local  authorities,  and  the  magistrates  ; — that  in  every 
J  age  tliroughout  thesoutli  of  Ireland,  and  in  Leinster  also,  there 
a  consenator  of  tlic  p^ace^  bearing  the  commission  of  Ca- 
iiolic  chorchwardea  from  tliis  self-constituted  government,  and 
constant  communication  with  that  body ;— ^Uiat  the  whole 
auntry  is  actually  organized,  disciplined,  and  regimented,  like  a 
ingle  company  of  soldiers,  ready  to  obey  the  command  of  the 
"Catholic  Association,  under  oQicers,  and  for  a  cause  to  both  of 

The  r«acler  U'ho^l^e*  t/>  unci«rttkn4  tbo  history  of  thts  great  movement^ »»  rtrlerrcJ, 
brftn  enptr  leal  causca^  io  Dr.  Phelan**  Hiitijfy  (pfi.  wivii.  xx?t,);  and 

|fcr  t  pictun  cijuencei^  U>  Mr.  QambU^s  Views  qX  Sociotj  in  the  North 

Bf  Ire!  "  ' 

♦  !  I  (igf  bi«  grounds  of  hope,  ftt  a  timo  when,  in  hH  own  wordsi 

^— *i!m  rmft^jfti'me*,  nor  money  to  (orm  them,  »na  hi^tl  Uire4  t»poitt 

CipedienU  till  they  could  Utc  no  lunger/— jt/af»Aa/ri  Lifi  qf  1f*asht0^ton,B'9O.  Vr^^r^* 

which 
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I  ibejf  ire  devoted*  ^lliere  nerer/  mfw  m  neoraper  par-  I 
1,^  *  mm  ocganiation  »o  complelc  as  Aat  of  tbe  Irw  Cadioli^  , 
L-si  this  mcNncut  \  pencefiil  as  we  «fe  pemtaded  is  its  primary  ob* 
jecU  (  ! ! )  its  priodples  are  ail  of  a  Diililafr  cast.  It  is  an  arra^ 
disctplioe  of  almost  counllesi  numbers,  uodcr  kaown  oflk^ra, 
i  gradataoB  of  raoksy  caaunaoded  irom  one  centre*  and  iiMpimI 
Miasovl*  Tkist  we  aaj»  baweirer  pacific  ia  iu  timiiediate  piif^ 
s,  (  !  )  is  coRTertiMe,  on  the  mbcarriage  of  that  purpose,  lo 
J  and  evefj  sen  tee  of  actual  bostiikj.'  ^  We  are  masters  of  the 
[ffepreseniatioo,'  sa^s  one  of  their  incendiaiy  orators.  *  This  is  the 
of  tbe  case.  We  have  wrested  their  infloence  from  the 
_  and  the  Protestant  who  dtaws  leat  from   thou^nds  of 

hicres  u  almost  as  much  destitute  of  power  at  an  electtoo,  as  the 
[peasant  wttboitt  a  rood/  *  Tbe  Assooatioa  will  contioue  to  fwaj 
[and  to  contro^l  the  passioiis  of  tlie  enormous  and  powerful  popu* 
[  htiofi  of  thin  country,  so  long  as  government  persevere  in  tlie  mise> 
[imble  sjtt^rm  ofanomaiy  and  misrule  which  ha^f  produced  that  great 
[coiiventioD/  *  If  liiat  l/odvf'  says  one  of  its  uewspti  \  ^  rUe^^ 
[•  decreed  it,  every  county  m  Ireland  would  be  in  r»  i  m  the 
(MUiie  of  a  week.  Uut  of  thi^,*  the  same  itriter  assifres  itSy 
y  there  is  not  the  slightest  apprebeosion.  The  leaders  of  tliat  body 
[Icel  tlie  tremendous  responsibility  with  which  they  are  invested; 
'llicy  know  that  they  are  surrounded  by  vigilant  and  active  ene* 
'  triw^,  jind  rvrrvthin*;  tlicy  do  i«  done  openlv.  Mr,  O'Conupll  cao 
*  TiuiHoti*  of  llie  Irish   :  d  will:    with  Mr. 

t     '  ver,  tl»e  peace  of  die  «  ^  safe  !' 

if  prttof  of  thi9  latter  part  of  the  assertion  be   i  ,  Mr. 

KComicUand  the  Aniiociation  are  held  up  to  us  as  tii^  ^.^^  ^.icators 

uf  their  C€>untrv  !     When  they  brinjK  the  people  totiether,  m  what- 

^e^c*rmi!»»i  '  '  '       '  them  in  order, 

I  l*»rp  tin  ,  lint*  and  entire 

f  r  wliiie  liie)  I.       lUe  I  per- 

i  nntitid,  like  (!  ^  held  in  :^    .  \  wiio 

pfcold  them  j»hall  cry  havoc  !  ami  let  sli|>  than  this — uiter* 


» fihut 


IS  the  PoptfJi  Mere  used  to  do,  m  Ji'imer  tin-  - 
Uetueen  contending   potentates^  they  have 
tics  to  r<  ' 

tig  thus  \\ 
the   pric»t9  nevcrj  before   attempted,  tliey  have 


like  MtiU  J)uylc.t  and  the  Padcen  Ciars.   the  C 
[fig»,  the   Dungan!«  and  Hackcts,  the  Camcys 
fSnin;   tlje  Shaiia\e^tN,  w  culled  Iil 
^1  Chaleco^  iu  the  Spanish  war) 


IttTHni  I  MM 


'  their 

'd   in 

terate 

,  nnd 

\ 


his  waiirt^^ 


C4^)&t,  which  was  an 


[1>rcau 


5e  our  ol 


f  thi 


lejr 


uud  kU\^^   U^r^vuts,   6u  di  M 
ua*  unforluuate  emiugh. 

•  The  TxmtK 


have 
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have  the  place  of  hb  cravat  supplied  by  a  hempen  tioosei  tbe 
bight  of  which  was  so  adjuj^tt-d,  by  a  certain  l*;gal  praclitiorrer,  as 
to  press  under  the  left  ear*  At  their  entreaties,  tlic  Three  Veara' 
Old  and  the  Four  Years*  Old  have  thrown  down  their  shillelahs, 
and  embraced  like  heroes  of  the  Homeric  age.  Peace  has  been 
concluded  between  tlie  Magpyes  and  the  Black  Hens,  die  Gene- 
ral uf  the  Mcigpyes  presenting,  in  token  thereof,  a  livinij  majipye 
to  the  Cock  of  the  iJiack  llens!*,  and  the  Cock  of  the  sable  pouhi7 
giving  a  black  hen  in  return  to  his  lormer  rival,  L'nder  Uie  same 
auspices,  peace  also  was  made  between  the  Cofleys  and  the  Uies- 
kavalla  Boys — tnkie^  alas!  but  not  concluded; — for,  upon  cast- 
ing up  the  uutnber  of  the  slain,  on  botli  aides,  the  Rieskavalla 
Jioys  discovered  that  the  Coffeys  had  a  majority  over  tliem, 
having  notched  one  death  more ;  and,  therefore,  they  resolved  that 
peace  could  not  properly  be  concluded,  till  they  should  have 
killed  one  of  the  Cottcys,  jujit  h>  balance  llie  account,  iind  make 
things  evet^'  Such  rolatioDi*  will  be  perused  in  England  with  a 
smile  or  with  a  si^h,  according  to  the  mood  or  disposition  of  the 
reader;  but  in  Ireland  it  is  remembered,  that  '  previously  to  every 
insurrection^  since  the  year  1798>  whether  pi>litical  and  genend, 
like  Uie  I'ebel lion  of  that  year;  or  local  and  Rockite,  like  those 
^vhich  occurred  hi  the  years*  181^2,  1S13,  1819,  and  18^23,  tliese 
4)uarrels  $eem  to  have  ceafeed,  aa  if  by  mutual  and  tacit  consent;' 
and  thi^  is  a  consideration  which  may  reasonably  excite  alarm,  *  I 
weU  remc^inber',  says  Mr.  Gamble  ♦,  •  that  on  the  eve  of  our  re- 
belliun  those  who  knew  the  country  best  Mere  never  thoroughly 
alarmed  until  ihey  reniarked  tljc  tnlire  change  and  conduct  ot  the 

I  people^  silid' saw  them  go  home  from   fair  and  ntarket  as  sober  as 
tlicy  had  Vbtiu ':   tlu  v  llicn   said  lliat  the  cloud  v\ Inch  hung   over 

I  ti3  iivoutd  1  in  a  stonn/ 

'  It   lA    iij3iiuLLi^    jinnLd^*   said  Mr*    Geurge    Kul>ert  Da\v*i<in, 

[(speaking  in  i^'lS,)  ^  that  tlie  Catholic  Association  has  assumed 

[«  form  ii 

]  usurps  ti 

liiatred; 

lit     rriliii: 

I  com 

||>le, 

,  jt  U  > 
biev 
J 
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of  the  constitution;  that  it 
that  it  exasperates  party 
the  administration  of  justice  ;  that 
^.ir  of  every  respectable    mnn  in  the 
the  ntagistracy;  th^t  it  keeps  tlie  peo- 
utality  6f  tlie  pric»ts,  in  a  state  of  servile 
their  orders,  however  danj^crous;  and 
he  people,  to  be  converted  16  their  own 
,      *  mutter  \^ hat  they  are/     Of  h hat  those 
Mr»  JDaivson,  in  the  same  speech,  produced  indica- 
tU.  .i,..t,   ..^d  avonaU^  nftore  Or  lesji  explicit,  afforded 
^.        -  11  itself,  its  agents,  and  it*  ringleaders. 

jJ^A^f*^ *<:i^Uoi\,  wticn  it  apprehended  from  the  f^ovemment  an 

•  Skttcbt*  ot  Socittj  in  ibe  Norib  of  Li«l»iul|  p.  13* 

exertion 
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exertion  of  vigour  svhich  was  uot  iiiailL\tixliortetUlii]  people  'lo^vajt 
io  the  sullen  silence  of  discontent  for  a  mare  fuvourable  oppor* 
tnnity  aiitl  bctttr-organized  resources,  to  prove  to  Britain  and  the 
world  that  they  were  men,  and  deserved  to  be  free/  *  Hereditary 
1)oiidsmen/ said  Mr.  0*Conocll  to  tliose  who  arej  indeed,  held  m 
a  ^orsc  than  Egyptian  bondage  by  their  priests^ 

*  Know  you  not, 
Who  would  be  free,  theraselres  must  strike  the  blow.' 
'  Scotland/  he  tells  them,  *  did  not  exhibit  the  potience  and  self* 
controul  of  Ireland,  nor  patiently  gufter  herself  to  be  trampled  on, 
wltile  her  oppressors  rode  by  in  triumph.  She  hewed  down^  wUk 
tl^e  sword  of  the  Lord,  (he  arcfibUhopn  arid  hinhops ;  and  when 
iJje  force  of  the  British  anns  became  too  strong  for  her  people^ 
ihey  retired  to  their  mountaing,  and,  after  renovuting  their  vigour, 
they  relumed  to  carrj^  desolation  to  the  very  duelling  of  their 
assailants/  *  He  would  not,'  he  said,  *  press  the  iialtod action  of 
ttic  claim  of  arming  the  Roman  Catholics, — for,  if  he  did,  it 
might  be  supposed  they  were  giving  to  proclaim  war  al  once/ 
One  priest  advises  his  parishioners  to  contribute  largely  Io  th« 
Catl)olic  rent,  because  ttioney  is  tlie  sinew  of  war,  and  because  that  ■ 
rent  will  supply  the  Association  widi  those  iriinews,  whenever  tb# 
proper  occasion  should  present  itself.  And  another  priest  informt  < 
the  Association  that  *  many  of  his  parishioners  have  sworn  to  ap* 
propriate  tlie  whole  of  the  com-crop  to  tlie  payment  of  the  retit^ 
(observe,  the  Catholic — not  the  landlord's  rent!)  no  matter  what 
Other  creditors  may  be  justly  entitled  to,  or  even  the  wants  of  nature 
may  imperiously  demand.*  Well,  indeed,  might  Mr*  Dawson  Say, 
that '  the  Catholic  Association  is  the  most  dangerous  and  most 
mkchievous  body  which  has  ever  been  suffered  to  exist  in  ;lrelaad,^ 
Trtdy  has  he  said,  that  '  its  proceedings,  and  the  speeches  of  ili 
inembers,  and  the  agency  of  the  priests,  tiuite  ia  making  it  th^ 
most  dangerous  of  all  engines  for  woikiug  njmu  tlie  passions  of  J 
»urh  a  |>eople  as  the  Irish/  *  It  conunands  a  paid  press '  (iu  Eng»  I 
land|  we  may  add,  as  well  as  in  Ireland)  '  to  circulate  its  poidoil 
through  ever)'  part  of  the  country  ;  it  has  actors  who  stick  at  no 
falsehood  to  alienate  the  people  from  their  confiiUnce  in  every  esta* 
blished  institution  of  the  country ;'  and  the  priests  have  amply  ful- 
filled th*»  e^cpociations  of  the  Association,  by  their  undisguised  ex  pres* 
»!  V  to  the  constitution,  and  by  their  unceasing  eflbrts  ta 

t(t  hatred  into  an  ignorant  and  infLitciated  peasantry^ 

i  peasaitu-)'  too  tnily  described,  not  only  as  the  most  ignorant  and 
the  most  deluded  in  the  world,  but  also  as  ^  the  most  ready  toola 
for  any  \90Tk  of  blood !'  And  wherefore  are  they  so  T^Not  Iw 
catiae  tlie  Roman  Cadiolics  an  '  <l,  by  die  constitution  of  | 

tbcdO  kiosdomsj  from  scats  m  I  ni^  and  from  some  forty 

offices^ 
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» but  because  no  other  pcagnntry  throughout  Christendom  19 
mt  tills  time  so  grievously  and  griiidtngly  oppre^ised  by  the  land* 
boidcrs;  and  because  their  nptilude  for  becoming  the  instruineu 
of  mi^ciuef  and  murder  iSf  ua  it  were,  the  origuial  bin  of  tjie  rai 
«^their  unfwippy  inheritance — ^ihe  national  crime  and  the  nation 
curse.  Li^t  titc  reader  turn  to  the  authentic  annalii  of  Ireland**^ 
to  the  hbtory  of  that  ill-fated  country,  not  mealy  before  the 
restriction*  which  arc  now  complained  of,  or  the  penal  lawii,  were 
known,  but  before  an  EngUbh  conii]ueror  ever  set  foot  upon  its 
litioi^s^el  him  look  to  the  ages  when,  in  Ute  language  of  a  vil<* 
lanous  incendiary,  *  sovereign  Ireland  enjoyed  her  wholesome  days 
of  buxom  independence/  and  he  will  find,  in  every  pa^e  of  those 
anMab,  three  words,  wheretti  tlie  ancient  and  t;  rv  of  I 

laQdyfrotn  the  earliest  to  the  latent  timciSy  is  <  he  wor 

ju^e- — ovcUhj  combustiOf  iletastaiw^  *  Never/  svlxs  l^cter  Wakl 
*— an  Irishman  him^ielfy  a  Human  Cadiolic,  and  a  Franciscai 
friar — *  never  has  any  other  nation  upon  earth  annmnd  the  Mile 
iian  race  (inliabiting  Ireland)  in  tlie  most  unnatural,  bloody,  ever*, 
lasting^  destructive  feuds  Uiat  have  been  hcanl^  or  can  well 
imagined : — such  feuds  as  not  onl^'  had  for  nece.s^*iary  concumL 
tants  the  greatest  pride,  most  hellish  ambitioa,  and  crucllciit  do*' 
sire  of  revenge  ;  but  also  had  for  no  le»s  necessary  consequents 
the  mo^t  horrible  iiijuAtice,  oppressions,  extorUon&y  rapine,  dc* 
tolatiofis  of  the  country,  perlidiou»nesseu,  treasons,  rebellions, 
treacheries,  murders  ;  and  all  this  from  time  to  time,  for  six  and 
twenty  hundred  _\ears,  only  a  very  few  lucid  intervals  of  the 
frenzy  excepted.  Never  have  we  read  of  any  other  people  in  tlio 
world  so  implacably*  so  furiously,  so  etenmlly  act  upon  tbc  de« 
structton  of  one  anotlier/ 

To  such  a  nation  it  is  tliat  the  men  who  purchase  for  tiiemselves 
brazen  opinions,  and  thoste  of  whom  brazen  opinions  are  pur« 
chased,;!'  1  ma  tory  harangues.     The  Irish  art  i   '^ 

that  liie  I  «ie  of  Uieir  country  baa  been  produ*     i 

by  *  eagt!rne*>  to  obtain  redress  from  an  intolerable  wrong,  which, 
as  it  affect}*  nullion^,  millions  have  combined  to  be  relieved  from,* 
They,  and  that  jiart  o(  the  English  public  whoni  tlie  agitators  seek 
eitber  to  dupe  or  to  confirm  iii  their  dupery,  are  told  that  *  it  i^ 
BOt  merely  religion  by  itself,  or  civil  liberty,  tliat  is  at  stake^jnt 
the  contest  i»  one  for  Catholicism,  embittered  by  Hibtrnicism,  and 
femicntt^i  Ij)  the  glowing  leaven  of  democracy,  against  FwUdauL 

?rid€,  ProU'Stani  power,  Frolcstant  avarice,  Proteitant  insult, 
*roU!iianl  menace — at  la*t,  rendered  desperate,  it  is  armed  against 
Protestant  heresy.'  Dt,  Doyle  has  *  read  somewhere  nihil profid 
fotientianmir  rfkcil^toleraniilmsimnercntur^ 

and  he  tells  ki  is  ronioded^  by  iAc  TuAc  Coi*- 

posUim 
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position  Billf  of  the  truth  contained  in  this  observation.  An  English 
nevvs|»ai>tr  ga^s  to  thein^  '  Patience  never  did  any  good  in  this 
world,  and  never  will.  We  must  fight  for  all  tliat  k  valuable;  and 
as  it  is  a  condition  of  our  existence  that  rest  can  only  be  enjoyed 
after  labour,  .si>  in  like  manner  we  can  have  no  good  without  a 
dtitigglc.  John  Bull  must  be  constantly  poked  in  the  ribs/  The 
Iri&li — the  associated,  organised,  and  disciplined  Roman  Catliolic 
Irish — the  sworn  and  banded  Rockites  and  Uibbonmen^  are  told 
tluit '  tlie  crime  of  being  too  passive  under  the  weight  of  murder, 
gpoliation,  indignities,  insults,  and  persecutions,  which  they  have 
endured  for  ceuluries,  is  the  chief  accusation  to  be  urged  ugainsl 
them  !*  The  same  mcendiary  ^  tells  them  that  they  are  *  chased 
like  foxes,  hunted  like  deer,  snared  like  hares,  trapped  like  vermin, 
caged  like  birds,  lied  to  slakes  and  baited  like  bulls  I* — That,  for 
all  lliis  usage,  and  for  the  concomitant  curses  of  poverty,  and 
famine,  and  disease,  they  are  '  indebted  solely  to  the  exter&al 
power,  the  foreign  sovereignty,  which  plays  the  despot  there,  by 
means  ot^  it$  factious  resident  garrison  of  infuriated  sectarists  ;  who, 
clothed  in  purple  and  line  linen,  faring  sumptuously,  not  at  ilwir 

^Ttic  mthor  of  Ciplftm  Kock's  L^Ut*n»  lo  ihe  King*  'Dwrc  titt  few  of  our  rentiers 
mUe  ctn  n^^  to  be  informed  rlut  Ihe*?  t.rtier*  »rc  cirUinJy  oot  writian  by  Mr,  Moore, 
lt»  V  .rfl  90  pod  lively  Mcri  bed.      TbAt 

{tf  ve  p&stiofut  cf  aa  iguorant  and 

CI  unir.j,  merfih'  cxultc<l,  in  the  display 

ot  l^«  IiKrt:<iible,  if  we  did  not  know  LhaC 

tiic  ,      ,  1^  miicLi  M5  it  wtrpa  the  uaderstanJiui;. 

•  TbrtHigh  Connaught,  Ulster^  Lciuaterf  MuDStcfi 
^Kotrk  is  the  boy  to  make  the  fun  stirl* 
The  A"  *^^*f '^  ^*  '*^^*^  P<***  *^^^***  encourages  in  hii  cmmtiymerij  coo^kti  in  roaiming 
ftttlr,  and  lesviitg  them  to  die  in  lingering  Agony;  muidcrini^  inditiduds;  lurrutinding 
house*  at  (light,  selling  dt^  to  them,  and  shootittg  ur  pikinjx  the  itimali!^  wh«n  Uiey  ea- 
4e4vour  to  cH*ap«*  frum  the  flumes  1  Tht«  is  &  teit  upon  which  ihe  Murulef  Farmer  has 
fV^ll  ■  i^holt«.  "  Kock*s  laureate.    Bui  Mr,  Moore  h%»  not  to  ttrjwer 

fb^lhe  fintlen  >  which  have  given  occuion  to  this   Dote.      'I'he 


.  ,.  -,crls  thai,  ill  *>"•  r^r-.*!   Iriah  rt*bellior' 
njis^acrcs,  ualt5-  ^n  of  their 

:  ?'  p.  llrj.     E>t  I  1  more  rtni 

'4>'Niaal/  he  ««y», '  rouse  your^df  I  yw. 
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chargeSf  in  every  species  of  debaiichen- — ^living  on  the  fat  of  tlie 
laiid — dwelling  at  their  eai^e  in  magnificent  nmusions  and  com- 
foitable  cottages— wbilst  tlie  Irish  people,  the  lesitimafe  owners 
of  the  soil,  half  naked,  half  starved,  are  doomed  to  hnger  out  a 
Witched  existence  in  hi  thy  hovels,  to  which  an  Englishman  wotihl 
tlol  rnn  the  hazard  of  committing  his  hogs.'  Tl»e  mind  of  the 
people  is  on  fire,  and  the  breath  of  these  demagogues  '  like  a  stream 
of  Ijrimstbne  doth  kindle  it/  Well  might  Mrt  Dawson  say  that, 
in  *  %>  hat  is  called  figurative  language,  the  exuberance  and  eloquence 
of  a  heated  imagination,  and  so  forth/  by  those  who  seek  to  apolo 
gize  for  the  incendiaries,  wllli  more  or  less  participation  in  their 
desires  and  designs, '  the  Roman  Catholic  peasant  sees  good  prac- 
tical matter,  and  would  not  be  sorry  to  have  it  brought  to  the  lest 
of  experience/  ^  Every  artifice,'  says  Or.  Pbelan,  '  has  long  been 
used  to  familiarise  our  fiery  peasantry  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
most  ferocious  deeds ;  iusurrecliou  is  acted  over  weekly,  almost 
daily,  in  the  imagination  of  those  multitudes  who  are  swayed  by 
the  speeches  of  a  few  cool  incLndiaries/ 

*  Hut  everything  is  done  quietly  and  lawfully:  the  Catholic 
Association  act  as  Ujey  have  a  right  to  do.* — Oh  yes !  We  have 
iin  old  illustration  at  hand,  and  an  illustrious  one  it  is,  of  this  sort 
of  quietness,  and  lawfulness,  and  riglu,  Guy  Faux  and  his  asso* 
ciales  had  a  right  to  hire  a  vault  under  the  Ilou&e  of  Lords  ;  there 
was  nothing  but  what  was  quiet  and  lawful  in  this.  They  had  a 
right  to  purchase  gunpowder,  like  any  other  freebom Englishmen  : 
they  liad  a  right  also  to  deposit  any  part  of  their  property  in  tha 
vaidt — as  many  barrels,  for  instance,  as  they  pleaseil — and  to  cover 
the  barrels  with  faggots  ;  this  also  was  lawful,  and  nothing  could  be 
done  more  quietly.  Moreover,  Guy  Faux  had  an  undoubted  right 
to  go  into  the  aforesaid  vault  when  he  pleased,  at  any  time  or  sea- 
son, whether  the  king  and  the  peers  of  the  realm  were  or  were  not 
assembled  in  the  chamber  above  ;  and  he  had  a  right  also,  an  un- 
doubted right,  to  carry  a  dark  lantern  w  ilh  him.  Thus  far  every 
step  in  the  btisiness  was  quietly'taken  ;  nothing  had  been  done  but 
what  was  lawful — nothing  but  what  Guy  and  his  associates  had  a 
right  to  do*  li  was  iu  the  ulterior  measures^u  their  object^  that 
the  trea^n  |ay. 

With  Mr*  O'Connell,  however,  saya  one  of  their  most  strenuou* 
parti±»ans,  the  pmce  of  the  country  is  safe.  Yet  we  are  told,  and 
by  the  »aftie  -authority,  that,  when  this  same  Mr.  0*Connell  desired 
his  auditors  to  husband  their  pugnacious  disposition  for  die 
Orangemen  of  the  Noith,  *  ht!  was  answered  by  a  ferocious  shout, 
mixed  with  u  nterrftntnt  that  was  tenifying/  There  is  something 
ID  this  which  may  remind  us  of  the  firemen  of  Con^stantinople,  who 
are  accused  of  sometimes  discharging  oil  from  their  engines  i[iftt€a4 
^.^▼ou  XXXVltK  i^o.  Lxxvi.  <i  N  of 
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of  water.  At  the  very  time  when  tins  reliance  was  expressed  npon 
the  peace-prrsening  powers  and  intenlioas  of  Mr-  O'Conoell,  the 
following  passage  appeared  in  the  repuit  of  his  harangue  at  Cloor* 
mel; — 

•  Am  I  not  standiDg  in  the  town  where,  in  the  year  1769,  BAy-mne 
years  ago,  a  pnest  of  the  Catholic  church  wajs  tried  by  an  Orange 
jury,  found  guilty  on  the  swearing  of  a  perjured  informer,  and  haiiged 
ignoniiniously  for  the  murder  of  a  man  who  lived  for  forty- four  years 
after  the  death  of  Father  Sheehy  ?  (Hear,  heai* !)  Tell  it  at  home 
to  your  u-ives  and  children  ;  and,  believe  me,  no  man  ever  did  wrong 
who  consulted  with  his  good  wife.  (Hear,  hear  I)  Are  not  your 
enemies  of  this  day,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  munlerers  of  the 
tnartyred  Father  Sheehy  ?  And  would  they  not,  if  they  could,  treat 
you  as  their  Orange  grandsires  treated  the  Catholic  priest  V  (Cheers,) 

If  it  be  true,  as  too  certainly  it  is,  tliat  Mr.  O'CoimeU  at  this 
time  wields  at  will  some  millions  of  the  Irish  people,  can  we  indeed 
persuade  ourselves,  or  suffer  ourselves  to  Ije  per&uaded|  tliat  tlie 
peace  of  the  country  is  safe  iu  his  hands,  m  lien  we  find  him  ha- 
ratigutngtb«  multitude  in  this  strain — a  multitude,  whom  another 
agit;itor  describes  as  being  '  in  martini  array,  and  ready  to  startup 
in  insurrection  if,  in  ibeir  maddened  judgment,  they  should  {think 
there  was  a  disastrous  necessity  for  it  ?'  It  is  not,  however^  merely 
as  a  specimen  of  tlie  tenour  and  tendency  of  this  demagogue*g 
omtions  Uial  this  pa&sage  has  been  here  adduced,  but  for  Ae  sake 
of  introducing  some  remarks  upon  the  spirit  now  existing  among 
lh€  Irish  peasantry,  and  exemplified  io  the  cai^e  of  a  person  nearly 
related  to  the  very  Falhei"  Sheeliy,  so  mischievously  and  malig- 
nantly tlius  alluded  to  as  a  mart}  red  Catliolic  priest,  murdered  by 
the  false  verdict  *  of  an  Orange  jur^,  six  and  twenty  years  before 
the  Orange  Societies  were  instituted  !  Tlie  case  is  related  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock,  and  for  the 
|)urpose  of  making  tlie  author  of  those  ^lemoirs  understand  the 
real  character  of  tlie  exploits  pexformed  under  tlie  auspices  of 
Captain  Rock's  name,  and  celebrated  in  exultant  and  jocose  verse 
by  that  distlnguiiihed  writer  : — 

•  There  lived  in  the  county  of  Watcrford,  a  gentleman  of  small  pro- 

rr^,  but  of  a  family  which,  independent  of  its  antiquity,  was  venerable 
th«  minds  of  the  j)eojjle  for  having  suffered  in  tlieir  cause.  He  was 
it  Roman  Catholic ;  he  was  a  man  of  the  kindest  manners,  a  most 
humane  and  indulgent  landlord,  even  to  his  own  detriment,  and  from 
im  earliest  ^-outh  lie  had  never  forsaken  the  popular  side.  If  such  men 

•  If  Lbi'  r*e«  had  b««n  as  bad  s^  ii  is  rc|)reseiitftl,  it  w  uU  utT^ri  no  ]i\-lifn  itluti,  no 
CECYI89,  DO  p«HUtion  for  tb«  deniago^e  who,  afier  fifi  '  for 
ibe  fHiTpoM  of  ctupemUog  «»  fer<»ciou9  niiilti(tic}««  i  liver 
Sbttiiy  i*«i  mtinlv  ioUnimesiAl  io  i  WbikLu,  I  ii*\mg 
iboroughly  (lei€n»a  detth,  suffirred  it  rt)  lifter  a\  <  ,  U  U  pro* 
1iiU«^At  be  might  o«H  t»»fe  been  extvu..  .j  i^^i  u  tvl  httti  jl.  m.  ^iv^p^m^  nod  «<•*«►• 
Vbtti  cbiftctcf.  ars 
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as  the  enemies  of  the  people,  I  could  wish  to  know  whom 

their  friends  ?      This  gentleman  was  a  tenaat  to  Lord 

ileton,  a  nahlemaa  of  whom  it  is  little  to  say,  that  he  is  a  munificent 
and  benevolent  landlord,  and  who  has  the  rare  advantage  of  having  hx^ 
good  intentions  not  marred,  but  carried  into  perfect  execution  by  iutel* 
Itgent  and  upright  agents.  It  will  readily  be  understood,  that  there 
may  have  been  an  anxiety  generally  felt  to  be  the  tenant  of  such  a 
Botleman,  and  to  be  under  the  direction  of  such  agents.  Mr.  Sheehy* 
the  tenant  of  whom  I  speak,  held  under  Lord  Middieton,  on  a  lease 
for  his  own  life ;  and  (the  lease  of  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  had 
re-let  the  ground  having  expired)  he  gave  a  farm,  cont£dning  about 
thirty  acres,  to  his  son,  'whom  he  wished  to  leave  in  possession  of  so 
much  on  liis  own  demise.  The  tenants  began  to  think  that,  if  Mr. 
Sbeeb^  died  while  they  were  in  possession,  they  might  have  their  leases 
eolitinued  under  Lord  Middieton^  as  their  immediate  landlord :  and  the 
resolution  was  adopted  to  murder  an  innocent  kind-hearted  old  maUi 
who  had  been  li\ing  for  the  greater  part  of  sixty  years  with  the  old 
|»eo|ile  and  their  children^  on  terms  of  the  most  affectionate  intercourse 
—-and  v^to  had  been  indulgent  to  all  his  tenants  at  personal  losses, 
and  at  tlie  expense  of  suffering  such  inconvenience  in  hia  family  ai 
made  his  indulgence  a  &iuit.  He  had  been  walking  on  a  \rinter  even* 
ing  towaxds  liia  home— a  home  from  which,  while  Sheehy  had  means 
lobe  generous,  no  poor  man  was  ever  sent  empty  away*  He  was,  with 
his  usual  open- lie arted  and  benevolent  hilarity,  conversing  with  a  young 
peasant  about  his  approaching  marriage,  and  assisting  him  with  his 
coimael  on  the  arrangements  he  should  make.  The  young  man  entered 
inUi  the  house  where  his  mistress  lived,  and  Mr.  Sheehy  putaned  Ki$ 
way,  unacquainted  witli  fear,  and  imagining  tliat  there  was  not  perhaps 
in  existence  a  being  who  could  entertain  a  hostile  feeling  against  him. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  young  man  from  whom  he  parted  with  a  biesgingf 
had  armed  himself,  and  gone  in  pursuit  of  Ids  unsuspecting  victim  ; 
^nd  while  his  mind  was,  perhaps,  occupied  with  benevolent  projects 
for  his  murderer^ — the  murderer  stood  silently  at  his  back,  and,  with 
the  heavy  coulter  of  a  plough,  beat  in  hb  skuU,  and  repeated  his  blows 
nntil  his  benefactor  was  lyuig  a  mangled  corse  upon  the  snow.  **  Rock 
is  the  boy  to  make  the  fun  stir  ! !  T* 

•  It  happened,  that  there  was  resident  near  the  scene  of  this  achieve* 
tnent,  a  young  barrister,  who,  as  the  missionar}^  had  not  then  published 
liis  Practice  of  Moral  Sentiments,  thought  this  victoiy  a  murder,  and 
by  his  activity  and  intelligence  succeeded  in  bringing  the  conqueror  to 
trial,  and  to  what  used,  in  the  old  time,  to  be  called  justice ;  but  although 
the  country  people  knew  well  who  had  perfoi-med  the  act,  or,  as  plain 
men  might  say,  perpetrated  the  murder,  yet  tliey  used  all  means  in 
4heir  power  to  facilitate  his  escape  from  the  pursuit  that  was  made 
Alber  him,  and  to  favour  his  departure  from  the  country, 

*  I  have  not  selected  this  instance  in  consequence  of  any  peculiar  atro* 
city  attending  the  murder*  1  could  enumerate  many  cases  marked  by 
ii  much  more  sanguinary  and  ferocious  spirit,  but  the  instance  I  have 
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chosen  will  ?erve  to  show  how  very  worthless  a  thing  human  life  U 
considered  to  he,  and  how  little  capable  the  people  are  of  feeling  tfiat 
abhorrence  of  the  most  odious  offences  which  would  lead  them  to  bring 
the  man  of  bhxid  to  justice.      Another  reiison  whicli  decided  me  ia 
[  tnaking  my  selection  is,  that  if  these  pages  shall  find  their  way  into 
the  circle  in  which  Lord  Middleton  moves,  he  may  not  svffer  ntt^  staio^ 
menty  if  it  be  false ^  to  pass  uncontradicted.     1  give  it— one  out  of  num- 
berless instances  of  equal  atrocity — ^as  the  manifestation  of  a  spirit 
irhich  one  writer  gravely  describes  tis  a  spirit  of  martial  prowess,  and 
of  which  the  missionary  discourses  with  an  easy  sporiiveiiess  of  man- 
ner, very  distinct,  indeed,  from  that  reckless  irony  that  sometimes 
breaks  out  from  a  vexed  and  sorrowful  heart.      I  do  not  envy  these 
gentlemen  their  honour:*,  or  the  comfort  of  their  mutual  admiration* 
Let  one  declare  that  Captain  Rock  '*  in  his  outi  person,*'  as  well  as 
through  his  Memoirs,  has  been  of  essential  service  to  Ireland  :  let  tlio 
•  other  delight  himself  with  such  merry  comedies  as  the  mangling  j)cx)r 
dumb  beasts,  and  leaving  them  to  die  in  lingering  agony,  the  wrapping 
a  secure  and  sleeping  family  in  sudden  conflagration,  and  the  pmident 
valour  with  which,  when  fight  is  to  be  maintained  against  men.  Cap* 
tain  Rock*s  heroes  so  rapidly  disperse.     JLet  the  missionary  rejoice 
Bnd  exult  in  these  martial  and  facetious  performances;  I  do  not  envy 
[  kim  ;    I  cannot   imitate  his  conduct ;    I  cannot  free  mj'self  from  the 
I  heavy  conviction  that,  whatever  Ireland  may  have  gained,  or  may  be 
likely  to  gain,  from  the  lesson  which  her  privileged  orders  have  beea 
taught,  her  advantages  are  but  a  very  slight  recompense  indeed  §Qr  the 
J^pirit  of  cowardly  ferocity  which  has  been  cherished  and  matured  ia 
I  her  peasantry  by  the  troubles  in  which  they  have  been  engaged ;  a 
[epirit  at  which  the  hearts  of  other  men  are  sickened,  hut  >\ijich  the 
,  mLssionary  (himself  in  safety)  invokes  and  eulogizes,     If  this  spirit  be 
kAot  soon  suppressed,  it  will  be  impossible  to  save  Ireland;  and  Ireland 
T*riil  not  be  wortli  saving/ — Captain  Rock  DeiixiviU  P»  S-l-l. 

\Vr  rei>eat  the  emphatic  words,  '  if  thin  ftjdrit  be  not  soon  sifp' 
Vj>rcssnly  it  will  he  imjwjfitible  to  save  Ireland,*      How,  then,  may 
I  wis  be  effected? — By  conciliation,  exclaims  the  whole  host  of 
I  confederated  conces.sionists :   this  it  is  which  is  called  for  by  tlie 
:>i&tors* general  of  the  Catholic  Association,  who  breathe  out  tl^eir 
en  menaces  from  *  throats  wide  as  their  i  unsciences ;'  jnid  ll^e 
Jf  is  echoed  by  the  last  new  converts  who  have  been  fcajoled  of 
,  [itimidalcd  into  tlie  unholy  alliance*    But  us  parliaitientary  refomi 
tjiad  a  ver\'  di0erent  nieanitig  in  the  uudersliurding  of  tJiose  who 
acant  to  stop  ul  liuun:)Iow,  from  what  it  bure  uivong  diatdivjsioo 
of  ihc  reformers  whose  intention  it  was  to  proceed  tiU  ijiey  eame 
before  the  middle  window  at  Whitehall :   so  dt>€s  lliis  word,  con- 
ciliation, mean  more  or  le&s,   according  to  the  principles  of  the 
|ier»on  who  uses  it.    Karl  Grey  and  Lortl  Grenville  attach  no  such 
•ignification  to  it  as  is  attached   by   Lord   King;  and  when  Sir 
Thomas  Aclaud  and  Mr.  Gmnt  join  in  votmg  for  it  with  Sir 
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Francis  Biirdett  and  Mr  Hume,  they  would  find  themselves,  if 
they  came  to  compare  meanings,  in  widely  different  degrees  of 
latitude.  In  one  thing  only  are  all  the  advocates  tor  this  undertiied 
and  undefinable  cunciliution  agreed,  and  thut  is,  that,  whenever 
the  subject  is  agitated  In  Parhament,  the  goldtn  opportunity  is 
arrived,  they  have  reached  die  to  vi/v,  the  moment  of  projection^ 
the  point  of  time  in  which  the  great  work  is  to  be  accomplbhed*. 
And^  indeed, 

*  If  It  were  done  when  'twere  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  qmckly.* 

*  II  is  to  be  well  considered/  in  Lord  Bacon's  words,  '  whether 
time  will  be  still  more  propitious,  or  whether  deferring  remedies 
will  not  make  the  case  more  difficult,  I'or  if  time  give  us  advan- 
tage, what  needeth  precipitation  to  extreme  remedies?  But  if 
time  wiU'make  the  case  more  desperate,  then  we  cannot  begin  too 
soon/  *  It  is  an  ohl  device,'  says  Burke,  *  though  mcthinks  not  a 
Teiy  wise  one,  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  The  book  in 
^htch  it  is  contained  has  the  beginning  and  the  end  torn  out !' 
But  to  that  chapter  it  is  to  be— feared,  slmll  we  say,  or  hoped? 
that  we  can  trust  no  longer  A  crisis  is  manifestly  at  hanil ;  and 
the  question  is,  what  is  to  be  done  when  the  expectant  system  of 
policy  or  of  mispolicy  can  be  pursued  no  fartlier  ? 

Man  b  so  pugnacious  an  animal,  that  even  the  Quakers, 
who  in  all  other  things  seem  elTectually  to  have  subdued  Uii^ 
part  of  their  animal  nature,  carry  on  controversy,  whenever 
they  engage  in  it,  tooth  and  nail.  If  this  propensity  manifests 
itself  upon  topics  which  rest  on  mere  opinion,  and  are  conuccled 
neither  immediately  nor  remotely  with  any  other  feelings  than  those 
of  vanity  and  self-love,  much  more  may  we  expect  it  to  be  kiiidled 
by  questions  which  are  directly  practical  in  their  beariugs,  and 
upon  which  the  most  momentous  consequences  are  supposed  to 
be  dependent.  And,  too  surely,  this  is  not  one  of  those  political 
questions  which,  though  they  excite  an  intense  interest,  and  call 
forth  the  most  vehement  passions  while  they  occupy  tlie  public 
mind,  are  nevertheless  so  unimportant,  and  affect  the  welfare  of 
llie  community  so  little,  that  it  matters  not  how  they  may  be  de* 
cided.  What  is  now  proposed  to  us  must  be  either  a  great  good 
or  a  great  evil — a  blessing  or  a  curse  ;  a  blessing,  indeed,  if  it  could 
heal  the  wounds  of  Ireland,  eradicate  the  old  inveterate  cancer, 
and  give  to  that  poor  countiy  a  tranquillity  which  it  lias  never 
known;  but  a  curse,  if  it  should  inllamc  those  w^ounds,  and  an  e\il 
which  would  bring  all  other  evils  in  its  train,  if  it  should  undermine 
and  subvert  ihe  tonslitutiou  of  these  kingdoms*  The  one  result 
is  not  more  coulidenlly  promised  by  those  who  insist  that  furtlier 
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concessions  should  be  made  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  than  the 

I  #th^r  13  foreboded  by  those  who  exhort  us  to  stand  upon  the  old 

I  fouudottons^  and  warn  us  to  beware  how  we  disturb  the 

*  Safe  miderbuildings  of  the  wisdoms  dead/ 

The  qncition  is  argued  by  the  former  upon  the  grounds  of  tole- 

lationi  justice,   civil  rights,  and  i>olitical  expediency.     But  how 

little  cmi  they  who  represent  this  as  a  question  of  toleration,  have 

I  reflected  upon  the  import  of  that  word,  unless  they  address  their 

irguments   to  that  gre^t  multitude   which,  as    South   says,    *  is 

wholly  and  absolutely  governed  by  words  or  names;  without,  nay, 

for  tlie  most  part,  even  against  the  knowledge  men  have  of  things  ! ' 

To  tolerate  is  to  allow  that  which  is  not  approved, — to  suffer  that 

I  nvhich  is  not  and  ought  not  to  be  encouraged.     Toleration  is  such 

I  allowance,  such  sufferance; — notlimg  more.     And  more  no  dis» 

sidents  ought  to  expect  or  ask,  more  being  inconsistent  with  the 

fuiuiamental  principles  of  any  constitution  whereof  religion  is  a 

|>art*     And  this,  too,  must  have  its  limits;  for  nothing  may  be 

tolerated  which  would   manifestly   endanger  the  public   peace, 

•^nothing  which  is  offensive  to  public  decency, — ^nothing  wbicli  is 

conlrai7  to  a  divine  command, — nothing  which  is  in  iLielf  nefarious  i 

tliougb  conscience  may  be  pleaded  for  all,  since  *  among  the  many 

iiracticat  errors  which  are  gotten  abroad  into  the  world,  a  very 
arge  proportion  there  is  of  those  which  have  either  suckt  their 
Ipoison  from,  or  disguised  it  under,  that  specious  venerable*  name/ 
'  I  hold  it,'  says  Lightfoot,  '  u  truer  point  in  divinily  that  erraiuf 
eomcientia  Uganda  than  ligai/  Were  a  party  off  tiindoos,  for 
example,  to  establish  themselves,  with  their  families,  in  England, 
liowever  desirous  the  women  might  be  to  burn  themselves  when 
<hey  became  widows,  and  liowever  desirous  Uieir  friends  and  rela- 
4jvcs  might  be  tliat  they  should  be  gratified  in  their  desire,  no 
guch  sacrifice  would  or  could  be  tolerated  in  this  country.  Were 
R  sect  to  arise  among  us  \«ho  should  reject  the  ordinances  of 
age,  such  a  sect  would  be  suppressed  by  l;iw,  unless  tliey 

^^ere  so  insignificant  in  number  as  to  escape  observation,  like 
certain  schism atical  Quakers  in  Ireland,  who  some  twenty  years 
Ago  separated  from  their  society,  or  were  rather  cast  out  by  it, 

1 4i>ecause  even  tlie  Quakers'  form  of  matrimony  was  too  ceremonial 
for  them*  They  were  a  set  of  harmless  enthusiasts,  acting  in  the 
iimphcity  of  their  hearts,  under  the  influence  of  an  erring  and 

.  6ver*&t]mulated  conscience  working  upon  weak  minds ;  but  if  a 

'  proselyting  sect  were  to  be  formed  upon  the  principle  of  having  a 
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community  of  wives,  or  any  other  such  scheme,  iQ  which  conscietm^H 
should  be  made  the  flimsy  pretext  for  profligacy,  the  interposition 
of  authority  would  be  called  for.  If  sucli  testimony  were  to  be 
volunteered  in  tliese  days  as  in  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  not  unfrequently  borne  against  the  priest  and  the  steeple-house 
before  the  congregation,  by  men  sometimes,  sometimes  by  womeo^ 
—were  such  exhibitions  to  be  made^  as  they  then  were,  in  naked 
trutli  or  even  in  semi-nude  sincerity,  though  there  are  no  persons 
M'ho  would  think  of  punishing  the  poor,  pitiable  fanatics  as  crimi* 
nals,  all  will  agree  that  tliey  ought  to  be  regarded  as  insane,  and  put 
under  restraiut  accordingly.  In  the  first  and  lightest  case,  that  wliere 
the  e%il  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  probability  of  disturbing  the 
pubhc  peace,  those  who  see  the  propriety  of  suppressing  the  proces- 
sions of  the  Orange  Clubs,  will  admit  that,  precisely  on  similar 
grounds,  the  Roman  Catlvolics  should  be  prohibited  from  carrying  in 
public  tlie  host  and  the  images  of  their  saints,  with  such  display  as 
IS  customary  in  countries  where  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
€i*tablished.  Processions  of  this  kind  are  not  tolerated  even  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  The  gratification  of  any  party  or 
sect,  however  numerous  or  respectable,  must  give  way  to  public 
convenience. 

As  there  are  limits  to  toleration,  so  are  there  degrees  of  it ;  just 
as  in  insanity  diere  are  certain  cases  for  which  constant  and  striij"" 
coercion  is  necessary,  and  others  where  the  hallucination  beic_ 
perfectly  harmless  the  afflicted  person  may  and  ought,  upon  evei^ 
principle  of  humanity  and  justice,  to  be  left  at  large,  and  iudulge^^ 
in  every  thing  that  may  aUe\iate  the  calamity  with  which  he  ^H 
visited.     The  Protestant  dissenters  must  be  deemed  erroneous, 
some  us  to  their  doctrines  and  all  as  to  their  discipline,  by  those 
wh<>  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church;  and  in  tl    " 

lighi  fvirardcd  by  the  law.     Tlieir  conduct  in  former  time 

produced  and  more  lasting  injury  to  tlie  Protestant  cans 

than  couKi  ii.i%c  been  brought  about  by  all  the  efforts  of  all  tl 
Catholic  powers,  and  all  the  artifices  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  an 
tlteir  existence  in  such  numbers  and  with  such  an  organization 
to  ron^titute  an  active,  and  powerful,  and  increasing  party  in  it 
\  ,  is  a  circumstance  \diich  undoubtedly  lessens  ibe  securit 

V-  late*     Still  they  are  Protestants,  and  being  ao,  they  ; 

kno\^ ledge  n*  i  jurisdiction;  their  allegiance  is  imperfec 

but  it  is  not  tinint  u  -  no  case  can  be  imagined  in  which  the  hea 
of  their  religion  could  call  upon  them  to  di»obey  their  tempor 
sovt^reigUj  or  to  act  against  him.  Their  discipline  is  not  danger- 
ous to  the  state,  and  none  of  tlicir  doctrines  or  practices  are,  in 
tl  ij  immedifile  and  obvious  i!tVectii,  injurious  to  society.  There- 
loic  they  are  entitled  to  tiie  fullest  toleratigB ;  ibey  are  not  ex- 
cluded 
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eluded  from  riie  legislature  ;  and  the  Test  Act,  by  which  alone  they 
were  affected  for  the  last  hundred  years,  aftected  ihem  incidentally, 
not  by  design,  that  act  being  expressly  intended  *  for  preventing 
dangers  that  may  liapjxn  by  Popish  recnsinits/ 

Anil  here  it  may  be  remembered,  pertinently  to  the  present 
subject  and  the  present  time,  that  when  that  bill  was  brought 
before  the  Houseof  Peers,  Digby,Mho  was  then  a  professed  Roman 
Catholic,  spoke  in  favour  of  it,  saying  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
•  as  full  of  moderation  towards  Cathohcs  as  of  prudence  and  <iecurity 
toward  the  religion  of  the  state.  In  this  bill,'  said  he,  *  notvvith- 
fitanding  all  the  alarms  of  the  increase  of  Popery  and  designs  of  Papists, 
here  is  no  mention  of  barring  them  from  the  private  and  modest 
exercise  of  their  religion ;  no  banishing  them  to  such  a  distance  from 
tx>urt ;  no  putting  in  execution  of  penal  laws  in  force  against  them. 
All  its  precautions  are  reduced  to  this  one  intent,  natural  to  all  societiea 
of  men,  of  hindering  a  lesser  opposite  party  from  growing  too  strong 
for  the  greater  or  more  considerable  one.  And  in  this  just  way  of 
prevention  is  not  the  moderation  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  he  ad- 
jnired,  that  they  have  restrained  it  to  this  sole  point  of  debarring  their 
adversaries  from  offices  and  places,  and  from  accessions  to  wealtk, 
by  fa\t>urs  of  tlie  sovereign  ?  And  after  all,  my  Lords,  how  few  do  these 
gharp  trials  and  tests  of  this  act  reg-ard  !  only  a  few  such  Roman  Ca- 
tholics as  would  fain  hold  offices  and  places  at  the  price  of  hj^pocrisy 
Bnd  dissimulation  of  their  tnie  sentiments  in  religion.  Upon  the 
whole  matter,  my  Lords,  however  the  sentiments  of  a  Catholic  of  the 
Cliurch  of  liome  (I  still  say  not  of  the  Court  of  Rome)  may  oblige  rae, 
upon  scruple  of  conscience,  in  some  particulars  of  this  biil^  to  give  my 
negative  to  it,  when  it  comes  to  passing  ;  yet  as  a  member  of  a  Pro» 
testant  Parliament  my  advice  prudentially  cannot  but  go  along  tritli 
die  main  scope  of  it ;  the  present  circumstances  of  time  and  affairs 
considered,  and  the  necessity  of  composing  the  disturbed  minds  of  th© 
people/ 

Such  was  the  reasonable  opimou  delivered  by  that  Rotnish 
yroselytc,  of  wliose  conversion,  were  men  to  be  estimated  only 
iiccqrciing  to  tlieir  talents  and  accomplishnients,  the  Roniisli 
Church  might  be  more  proud  than  of  any  other  in  this  country 
of  wliich  it  may  ever  have  had  to  boast.  He  acknowledgetl  the 
justice  and  propriety  of  the  principle  of  exclusion  which  was  then 
established.  And  indeed  die  show  of  reason^  as  well  as  the  sense 
of  shame  must  be  laid  a^iiJe  by  the  K<mianists,  before  they  can  com- 
plain of  any  lestrictions,  however  rigorou^^,  under  which  they  may 
be  placcil  in  a  Protestant  state,  \V e  will  not  say  to  them,  *  with 
what  judgment  ye  judf;e,  ye  shall  be  judged  ;  and  wiih  what 
measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again:'  God  forbid 
that  this  maxim,  in  itstcmj>oral  application  and  full  extent,  should 
«ver  be  enforced  against  tbem!  there  are  uo  religiooistSi  there 

never 
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never  were  any,  on  whom  tJie  leje  talionU  wouUl  fall  with  such 
terrible  severity.  But  we  will  say  ihat,  with  sucli  liuutatioiig  as 
humanity  requires,  and  as  our  faith  enjoins,  no  sect  is  enlillcd  to 
ask  (or  more  toleration  than  it  h  willin*^  to  give,  and  than  it 
actually  gives  wherever  it  is  dominant.  U  our  principles  are  de- 
clared by  ihcm  to  be  so  pernicious  that  a  Protestant,  however 
blameless,  however  amiable,  however  virtuous  and  pious,  must 
necessarily  be  exclud»^d  because  of  them  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,^ — surely  they  ought  not  to  complain,  as  of  a  grievance  and 
injustice,  that  the  Britisli  Protestant  Government  has  deemed  it 
necessar}',  because  of  theirs,  to  cxclutle  them  from  seats  in  the 
legislature,  and  from  a  few  offices  in  the  state.  Is  it  so  hard  a 
thing  to  suffer  thus  much,  or  rather  thus  little,  for  conscience*  sake  ? 
and  is  it  thought  so  by  the  professors  of  a  religion  which  attri- 
butes so  much  actual  value  to  sufferings  of  any  kind,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  that  religion,  are  endured,  or  voluntarily  incurred  and 
self-inflicted?  When  Mr,  O^Conneirs  election  shall  be  annulled, 
he  will  purchase  the  honour  and  the  merit  of  being  a  Coofesaor  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  was  paid  for  it  in  old  limes. 

So  much  for  the  principle  of  toleration,  as  urged  in  favour  of 
furtlier  concessions  to  tlie  Roman  Catholics. 

*  The  matter  (to  use  Mr,  Burkes*  words)  does  not  concerq ,iole- 
ration,  but  estahUshment.  The  complaint  arises  from  confounding 
private  judgnient,  where  rights  are  anterior  to  law,  and  the  qualifi- 
cations which  the  law  creates  for  its  own  magistracies,  whether  eivQ 
or  reiigionB.  To  take  away  from  men  their  lives,  their  lif>erty,  or  their 
property — those  things,  for  the  protection  of  which  society  w^s  intro- 
duced— is  great  hardship  and  intolerable  tyi-anny  i  but  to  annex  any 
condition  you  please  to  benefits  artificially  created|  is  the  moul  justf 
natural,  and  proper  thing  in  the  world,' 

Kor  b  the  argument  more  tenable  which  afBrms  that  we  ought  to 
deal  with  the  British  and  Irish  Catholics  as  Austria  and  Russia 
ileal  with  those  of  their  subjects  wUo  hold  any  other  form  of 
Christian  faitli  tlian  that  of  their  respective  church  establiMlmienls, 
Till!  case  is  not  simitar,  what  is  demanded  here  not  being  employ- 
ment in  the  state,  (which,  with  very  few  limitations,  they  already 
possess,)  but  legislative  power, — which  iji  Austria  and  Kussia  is 
not  exercised  by  deliberative  assemblies.  If  it  be  rejoined  U19I 
this  also  is  conceded  to  the  Protestants  in  France,  and  secured 
to  them  by  Charter,  neither  ^ill  that  case  apply,  for  upon  tlie 
slightest  consideration  it  mu^t  be  apjinrent  that  tlii?  circumstances 
of  the  two  nations  are  widely  diftea^nt.  The  Protectants  in  France 
are  an  inconsiderable  body,  and  with  so  little  zeal  for  proselyting^ 
that  no  efforts  for  that  purpose  appear  to  have  b^en  made  by  them 

*  S|ieocb  t»u  the  Acts  of  Uolfonnaj.   Warkt,    VaLx,(9vo.edUioi})  p,  10. 
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during  the  revoliiUonary  years,  or  under  tlie  Imperial  government, 
when  llie  attempt  migbt  have  been  made,  certainly  with  safety, 
md  perhaps  at  one  lime  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Emperor.  The 
privileges  which  tlie  charter  allows  them  were  obtained,  not  by  their 
own  influence  or  eflbrts,  but  by  the  liberal  party,  comprising  the 
Buonaportists  and  tlie  revolutionists  of  every  grade,  ag  well  as  the 
finends  of  just  and  n^gulated  liberty.  Moreover,  as  Dr,  Phelan 
bi»  well  observed,  there  are  two  important  differences,  which 
must  always  be  kept  ia  ouiid* 

*  First,  a  Protestant  clergy  contracts  no  obligations  to  a  foreign 
power :  if  Protestant  ministei-s  in  France  or  Germany  took  oaths  of 
aUigiilioe,  and  were  otherwise  in  auhjection  to  the  Archbkbop  of  Can* 
lerfeury,  we  should,  prohablyt  hear  but  little  of  Roman  Catholic  Ube- 
xality.  Secondly,  the  Roman  ritual  has  an  aggressive  publicity,  the 
free  exercise  of  which  would  be  an  invasion  ct  the  freedom  of  other 
religions :  Protestants  have  no  procession  of  a  Host,  or  a  crucifix*  or 
a  statue  of  the  Virg'm  ;  neither  do  they  compel  men  to  a  cessatkui  bom 
business  on  the  festivals  of  saints  or  reputed  saints/  '     ' '   * 

The  circtimstanccs,  therefore,  under  which  the  Protestits  exist 
in  France  are  so  dissimilar  to  tliose  in  which  tlie  British  and  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  are  placed,  partly  by  the  tenets  which  tliey  pn> 
fesa,  and  partly  by  llieir  aggressive  movements,  that  no  precedeni 
can  be  drawn  for  one  country  from  the  course  which  is  pursued  in 
the  other.  But  if  llie  Jesuits  obtain  the  ascendancy  in  France,  the 
charter  will  be  worth  as  much  to  the  French  Protestants  as  the 
£dict  of  Nantes  was  to  their  ancestors* 

WiUi  juat  as  little  propriety  can  the  example  of  Hanover  be 
adduced  as  a  precedent  for  what  might  and  ought  to  be  done  ia 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Hanover  and  tlie  Britij»h  dominions 
have  this  in  common — that  lliey  are  both  Christian  kingdoms,  and 
tliat  they  are  under  tlia  aame  King:  beyond  this  they  difier  aa 
Dutch  in  political  circttiiiftaiices  as  in  language*  There  can  hm 
so  question  about  church  property  in  H.«  In:  church  pro- 

pert)  having  been  secularized.     The  Geii^  tnbly  there  re*- 

semblcs  our  British  Parliament  as  little  in  jts  capability  of  doing 
hurt  m  in  its  power  of  doin^  good.  The  Hait'«vvn  ♦!)<*  ha%e  had 
no  bhx)dy  Mary,  no  Jaities  II,      Their  coustr  ts  not  beea 

fram«?d  v^ith  special  regard  to  evils  and  dangers  \\\i\i:u  the  Homaa 
Catholic  religion  and  the  Honiaii  Catholic  church  had  brought 
r  iqpOftliHsm,  and  from  which  only  by  the  i?  1  Ujey  were 

|^MHmI^«     No  Coronation   Oatli,  expn  to  guard 

against  the  recurrence  of  ituch  duager,  h  taken  i  ovc reigns* 

I^tly,  tlie  Roman  Cathohcs  tlu*re,  Lilue  the  Pr^i*..^.^..,  ui  France^ 
are  ueitlier  likrly  to  endanger  or  lo  distorb  the  stale ;  and  any 
^estion  relattiig  to  them  is  ao  fm  from  couvuUing  the  cottatry, 

that 


that  it  18  scarceH^  heard  or  thought  of  by  aiiv  but  the  persons 
themselves  who  have  something  to  hojie  from  it;  the  f>eople 
neither  knowing  nor  caring  anything  about  measures,  by  which 
there  is  not  the  appearance  even  of  a  remote  possibihty  that  they 
can  be  aftVeted. 

The  argument  which  demands  these  further  concessions  on  the 
ground  of  justice,  rests  on  no  better  ground*  We  liear  much  de- 
clamation upon  the  abstract  right  of  eveiy  man  to  worship  God 
as  he  pleases  ;  and,  in  God's  name,  who — but  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic— disputes  it  ?  It  is  a  right  which  has  long  been  enjoyed  by 
every  denomination  of  sects  in  these  kingdoms,  which  every  man 
exercises  at  his  own  peril,  and  from  which  there  is  nothing  in  the 
laws,  usages,  or  disposition  of  the  nation  to  restrain  him.  To 
such  an  extent,  indeed,  has  thb  admitted  right  been  abused  in 
latter  days,  that  every  one  among  us  is  practically  at  liberty  not 
only  to  worship  God  as  he  please!*,  but  to  bla?;j>heme  His  holy  name, 
deny  His  existence,  and  take  his  own  way  to  perdition,  and  pub- 
licly endeavour  to  persuade  as  many  as  he  can  to  accompany 
him  !  But  tliough  any  monstrous  consequences  may  follow  as 
tlie  effect  and  punishment  of  such  an  abuse,  ihey  must  be  v«ry 
inconsequential  reasoners  who  would  infer  as  a  coroHaiy  from  the 
admitted  right,  that  all  men,  whatever  religious  tenets  they  may 
profess,  should  be  equally  eligible  to  all  offices  in  the  state. 

*  Care  ought  to  be  taken/  said  Mn  Burke,  *  that  men  do  not,  under 
eolour  of  an  abstract  principle,  deceive  themselves.  Abstract  prin- 
ciples are  what  my  clumsy  apprehension  cannot  grasp :  I  must  Have  a 
principle  embodied  in  some  manner  or  other,  and  the  conduct  held  upon 
it  ascertained,  before  I  can  pretend  to  judge  of  its  propriety  and  ad- 
vantage in  practice.  But  of  all  abstract  principles,  abstnurt  principlea 
of  na&iral  right  are  the  most  idle,  because  the  most  useless  and  the 
inost  dangerous  to  resort  to.  They  would  supersede  society,  and  break 
asunder  all  those  bonds  which  hare  formed  the  happiness  of  mankind 
for  ages,  I  ^ill  venture  to  say  that  if  we  go  back  to  original  abstract 
r%hts,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  society  V 

The  exclusion  which  is  represented  by  the  Emancipationists  as 
contrary  to  abstract  rights  and  natural  justice,  is  consistent  with  the 
general  system  of  society :  something  analogous  to  it  appears  every- 
where in  the  affiiirs  of  common  life.  He  who  is  not  iu  possession 
of  lauded  property  to  a  certain  yearly  value,  or  in  assured  expectatioa 
of  it  by  inheritance,  is  disqualified  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons.  Persons  who  are  educated  and  stationed  in  the  lower  grades 
of  life,  arc  disqualified  for  faiuihar  intercourse  with  tijose  w horn  for- 
tune has  placed  far  above  them.  The  man  wl  '  »\v  a  certain 
standard  m  his  stature,  is  disqualified  for  a  i;  i  .  though  he 

might  be  as  brave  as  Tydeus.     A  Quaker  is  disqualified  by  hiji 

opinions 
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opinions  for  the  army  or  navy,  and  from  very  mnny  of  the  common 
offices  and  ^vays  of  life.  The  whole  society  of  Bible  Chmlians^ 
'ivlio  have  puVxhshed  a  '  New  System  of  Vegetable  Cookery,' 
ailupli'd  lo  their  atiti-camivorous  principles,  are  clisqualitied  for 
the  beef-steak  chib,  and  even  for  partaking  of  a  pari.«ih  feast.  It 
may  be  an  evil  to  be  poor,  a  disadvantage  to  be  dimiiuitive,  a  mis- 
fortune to  have  inherited  or  imbibed  sectarian  tenets ;  but  in  the 
disqualifications  which  result  from  such  an  evil,  such  a  disadvan- 
luge,  such  a  misfortune,  no  hardiihip  is  felt,  no  injury  is  inflicted, 
no  injustice  is  complained  of.  A  Protestant  is  disqualified  for  the 
dignity  of  Vicar  Apostolical,  Bishop  in  parlibmf  Cardinal,  or  Pope, 
And  the  Pope  himself,  if  he  were  Turkishly  iuclined,  and  wished 
to  remove  from  the  malaria  of  Rome  to  the  delightful  climate  of 
Constantinople,  could  not  exchange  the  tiara  for  the  turban,  and 
become  Grande  Mufti,  unless  he  qualified  as  a  Musselman.  Every 
ihing  is  subject  to  certain  conditions;  and  the  condition  which  the 
constitution  requires  from  its  legislators  and  its  chief  magistrates, 
iSf  that  tliey  should  profess  the  Protestant  faith.  That  faith  is  aa 
essential  part  of  llie  British  constitution,  and  if  men  who  are  op- 
posed to  it  covet  and  desire  seats  in  tlie  legislature,  it  is  much 
more  reasonable  for  us  to  require  that  they  should  change  their 
o|>inions,  than  for  them  to  demand  that  we  should  change  the 
constitution  of  these  kingdoms.  *  In  a  Christian  commonweaUh,' 
(says  Burke)  *  the  church  and  the  state  are  one  and  the  same 
tiling,  being  different  integral  parts  of  the  same  whole.'*  '  Na 
man,'  says  Mr.Kendal,f  '  was  ever  yet  in  possession  of  civil  rights 
under  a  constitution  of  civil  government  to  which  he  refused  his 
alh  giance :  and  every  man  refusing  the  Protestant  faith  of  tliis 
kingdom,  refuses  its  constitution,' 

Abstract  rights  dicn  may  be  left  to  be  declaimed  upon  by 
fttatesboys  in  good  faith,  and  by  incendiarj'  news-writers  m  bad 
faith.  No  statesmen  ^vill  honestly  appeal  to  them,  except  they 
are  such  statesmen  as  have  never  ceased  to  be  boys  in  imderstand- 
iog  and  in  knowledge,  or  have  declined  into  their  second  child- 
hood* And  for  special  rights,  such  as  have  been  confidently 
claimed  for  the  liiish  Horn  an  Cadiolics  as  rebutting  from  the 
treaty  of  LiuRrick,  that  argument  has  been  so  victoriously  dis* 
po»ed  of  by  Sir  Kobert  Inglis,  that  tlie  veiy  parties  who  formerly 
dwelt  upon  it  as  if  they  believed  in  their  own  reasoning,  deprecated, 
when  they  had  heard  his  unanswerable  speech,  any  furUier  men- 
lion  of  n  plea  which  they  admitted  then  to  be  exploded.  There 
remains  then   the  single  ground  of  political  expediency.     *  Give 

•  Burke,  voL  at,,  p.  44.  [  ^^ 

f  W«  nmrvtly  rrrommend  thi*  KcnitemAnV  work  as  OQf  of  the  vary  tHlest  in  iu 
kiail  that  lii»  appctred  ttiic«  the  death  of  Mr,  Burke. 
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tlie  Roman  Catholics/  it  is  said,  '  what  they  ask,  and  we  fihail 
tlien  be  a  imiletl  nalimu  Tili  they  have  obtained  it,  the  question 
will  never  be  allowed  to  rest.  It  maybe  granted  wilh  safety;  it 
cannot  safely  be  withheld  ;  it  cannot  even  safely  be  delayed  ;  and  it 

^^niusl  be  granted  at  last,*     The  marrow  of  their  whole  argument 

^H^  here^  and  we  will  now  break  the  bones  of  it. 

^^t     First,  tlien,  when  we  are  called   upon  to  give  the  Roman  Ca- 

^^tliolics  what  they  ask,  it  behoves  us  clearly  to  understand  wliat  it 
is  Uiat  is  asked.  To  this  point  the  emancipationists  have  more 
than  once  brought  tJieir  vessel,  wind  and  tide  favouring,  and  with 
all  sails  set ;  and  as  often  as  they  have  brought  it  there,  it  has 
either  split  on  the  rocks,  or  grounded  and  gone  to  pieces  on  the 
shallows.  When  that  question  i^  to  be  answered,  it  is  dien  per- 
ceived lunv  little  principle  of  cohesion  tliere  is  between  the  guld 
and  tlie  brass^  and  the  iron,  and  the  clay,  of  which  this  brittle 
confederacy,  like  the  image  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  is  com- 

fosed*  How  is  llie  Marquis  of  LansdowTie  to  agree  with  his 
risii  tenants  and  with  Captain  Rock  upon  this  matter?  Enrl 
Grey  witii  Joseph  Hume?  Mr,  Grant  with  Doctor  Doyle  ?  Lord 
Pluukctt  with  Mr.  O'Conuell?  Mr.  Williams  Wynu  with 
'Cobbett  and  Jack  Lawless  ?  ilr.  Wilberforce  with  what  Doctor 
Phelan  emphatically  calls  the  hiekocracy  of  Irelanil  ?  Sir  T, 
Acland,  and  the  few  other  county  members  who,  unfortunately 
for  their  constituents  and  their  countrv,  have  taken  the  same  part, 
liow  are  they  to  agree  with  the  *  discontented  gentlemen*  of  Ire- 
land, who,  following  the  example  of  their  ancestors  in  1041, 
have  secretly  organi/ed  and  trained  the  Roman  Cadiolic  peasantry 
of  whole  counties,  and  now  parade  them,  in  green  uniforms,  regi- 
mented and  officered,  horse  and  foot  ?  Master  Flea's  microscope 
js  not  required  for  seeing  into  their  designs.  ^, 

We  know  nhat  was  not  intended  by  those  distinguished  stati^^ 
men  who  6rst  stirred  the  question  of  what,  by  a  gross  abuse  of 
terms,  is  called  Catholic  ICmaJicipation.  In  an  unhappy  hour  diey 
moved  it !  Mr,  Pitt  entailed  upon  these  kingdoms  far  greater 
evils  by  tins  part  of  his  conduct,  than  by  engaging  in  the  war  with 
revoluUonat"y  Kmnce,  (supposing,  which  %ve  do  not  believe,  that 
•the  war  might  have  been  avoided,)  or  by  his  manageiueiit  of  tliat 
Var  afterwards.  But  Mr,  Pill  never  intended  to  remove  the 
existing  restrictions  witliout  substituting  others  which  should  be 
equallv  or  more  effici<!;nt  for  the  security  of  the  constitution, — the 
Protestant  constitution, — consisting  cousubslantially  of  church  and 
Btatc. 

;     *  As  to  any  thing/  said  he,*  *  which  I  ant!  my  colleagues  meditated 
to  briug  forward,  1  disclaim  the  very  words  in  common  use  ;  the  eman- 


^  PaHitmciUArjHiftoi^iXSxr^  1118. 
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dpation  of  the  CatUolicSt  or  Catholic  emancipation*     I  have  never 
uiideretood  that  subject  so  ;  I  never  understood  the  situation  of  th« 
Catholics  to  he  such ;  I  do  not  now  understand  the  situatioa  of  th«  ^ 
Catholics  to  be  such  a^^  that  any  relief  from  it  could  be  correcUjr 
described  :  hut  I  think  the  few  remaining  benefits  of  which  they  hai 
Hot  yet  participated,  might  have  been  added  safely  to  the  many  beuefi^^l 
which  have  been  so  bounteously  conferred  on  them  in  the  preser 
reign.     I  am  of  opinion  that  the  very   measure  I  allude  to,  as  a  claim  I 
of  right,  cannot  he  maintained ;  and  it  is  on  the  ground  of  liberalitj*! 
alone,  and  political  ex]je(Eence  (and  in  that  sense,  wisdom,  as  connectedl 
frith  other  measures,)  that  I  should  have  thought  it  desirable,  advise^ 
able,  and  important :  but  I  would  not  have  it  founded  on  a  naked  prcKl 
position,  to  repeal  any  one  thing  whic  h  former  policy  had  deemed  i*x*l 
pedient  for  the  safety  of  the  church  and  state.     No,  Sir,  it  was  a  comife  J 
prehensive  and  an  extensive  system  wliich  I  intended  to  proiiose,  to  re*j 
linquish  things  certainly  intended  once  as  a  security,  which  1  thougii 
in  some  respects  ineffectual,  (and  which  we^e  liable  to  additional  obji 
lions  from  the  very  circumstance  of  the  object  of  the  Union  having  bi 
accomplished)  and  gi^Uing  other  security/ for  the  sameobJecUt  to  haoe 
more  cansisteni  and  raiional  security  both  in  diurch  and  statCt  accordin 
to  the  principk^  but  varying  the  mode^  which  tite  wisdom  of  our  aru 
tors  had  adopted  to  prci'cni  danger.     Tlie  measure  I  intended  to  pfii*^ 
pose,  I  think,  would  give  more  safety  to  the  church  and  state/ 
Mr.  Pitt  did  not  live  to  try  the  experiment  of  obtaining  this  more^ 
consistent  and  rational  secnrity,  which,  keeping  2^tiU   to  the  pria-< 
ci|»le  of  our  ancestorsj  was  to  give  greater  safety  both  to  clmrcb  i 
and  iitate.     But  it  was  tried,  perseveringly  and  patiently  by  Lord[] 
Grenville,  the  most  eminent  of  those  persons  who  acted  wiUi  Mr^J 
Pitt  at  tliat  tinie^  and  himself  the  person  who  must  have  beeo.] 
best  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pittas  intentions.     And  we  iuiow  tha 
lie  agreed  with  him  concerning  the  necessit)^  of  such  securities  ; 
'  if  tranc|ui]1ity  dud  union  be  our  object/  said  hoid  Grciiville, '  all 
due  provision  niuht  be  made  for  the  inviolable  maiuteaance  of  the 
religious  and  civil  establii*hments  of  the  United  Kingdom;  such  ut 
Icajii  have  alway«  been  my  own  declared  opinions/     To  the  form  j 
of  5utli  securities  he  attached,  he  said,  compaiatively  little  iniJ 
poriaiice;   but  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  tliem,  he   distinctly  I 
stated.     Accordingly  under  his  auspices  provisions  were  propose^] 
fiuch  a»had  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  Papal  church  in  its  arrange^l 
tjnents  wtib  otlier  governments,  and  to  these  the  most  coiisiderabl^l 
of  the    Koman  Catholic    titular    bishops  expressly  and  formall] 
consented.     It  was  urged,  *  upon  *  the  mind   of  the  Pope   as 
reason  f(»r  obtaining  his  consent  to  tlmt  arrangement,  '  tliat  sucli] 
1iva»  llie  jetuiniug  spirit  of  kindness  evinced  by  the  British  govern^ 
mc-ut  toiiards  the  Irish  Roman  CathQlicSp  t^iat  it  wom  not  at  ^tt 

*  Di|eit,  |iirt  )i.|  209.    Dr,  Munay'sKiideuco  (litukr  Ardibbbop  of  Dublto). 
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improbabhy  that  in  (he  event  nf  cmandpfdion  Iwing  granted^  the 
Catholic  bishops  might  be  aUowed  to  take  their  seats  in  t/ie  Ilojue 
of  PeerM,*  llie  Pope  believeil  tliis,  and  if  Dr.  Milner  niaj  cle- 
eervc  belief  for  any  thing  ivbicli  he  asserts,  die  titular  bisho|is  also 
*  were  really  led  to  believe  that  upon  these  events  tiiiciug  place, 
their  church  would  not  only  be  protected  and  honoured^  but  aba 
that  it  would,  in  a  sort  of  subordinate  way,  become  the  edablished 
thnrch  of  Ireland  r  Accordingly,  the  Pope  would  have  consented 
to  Uie  veto,  as  the  titular  bishops  had  done.  The  public  cannot 
need  to  be  assured  that  no  such  hopes  were  ever  held  out  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  by  any  member  of  the  British  or  Irish  govern- 
Bieut^  nor  indeed  by  any  persons  except  those  of  their  o^xi  com 
munioii^  who  look  for  tlic  complete  re-estabhshraent  of  their  intulc- 
rant  church  in  all  its  pretensions,  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
are  laboui  iyg  by  any  means  to  bring  it  about.  But  it  may  be 
needful  to  remind  the  public  at  tliiis  time  that  the  leading  persons 
of  the  British  and  Irish  Roman  Catholics  having  twice  consented 
to  the  veto,  tttnce  retracted  tliat  consent,  after  they  had  authorized 
their  advocates  in  parliament  to  signify  it,  and  to  bring  in  a  bill 
founded  thereon. 

*  Wlien  last  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  the  House  in  behalf  of 
the  Catholic  claims,'  said  Mr.  Grattan,  *  I  then  stated  that  the  Catholics 
were  willing  to  concede  to  his  Majesty  the  right  of  the  veto  or  the  no* 
Vunation  of  their  bishops.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  now  affirm 
|hat  such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  upon 
that  subject.  Whether  1  have  misinformed  the  House^  or  theCotholica 
liave  been  guilty  of  retraction,  is  a  question  which  I  shall  never  agitate^ 
It  being  roy  fixed  principle  never  to  defend  myself  at  the  axpense  of 
iny  country/ 

^Vith  what  propriety  those  Roman  Catholics,  with  whom  Mr, 
Grattan  had  communicated,  could  be  called  his  country,  it  would 
iremiire  some  of  his  peculiar  logic  to  explain. 

Mr.  Keoghdid  not  speak  so  caindy  concerning  Uie  prelates  of  his 
church  on  this  occasion  ;  he  said  diat  to  the  propositions  of  grant* 
tng  the  '  veiOf  and  receiving  a  salary  from  the  treasury,  they  gave 
a  private,  dastardly,  partly  insincere,  and  partly  corrupt  assent' 
Altogether  insincere  it  was  shown  to  be,  by  their  own  after-con* 
duct,  but  pri^Titc  it  was  not ;  and  assuredly  there  has  been  no- 
thing dastardly  in  tlieir  proceedings :  tltey  have  not  waoled  Tobur 
H  iFs  triplex  for  saying  or  unsaying  anything  vvitli  perfect  intre* 
^idity.  Loixi  Eldon  has  said  truly  that  *  during  the  many  yeare 
ivhich  have  elapsed  since  this  question  has  been  conlirmplated^ 
Ho  man  has  yet  found  out  what  securities  ho  «yiild  propose  on 
ihe  part  of  the  Protestants,  which  the  Roman  Catholics  wdoM 
give  as  the  price  of  what  they  were  to  receive*'  W  licrefore^  in- 
deed^ 
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deed,  should  tlicy  be  content  !o  receive  upon  couditioas  tisat 
%vhich  thcv  expect  to  obtain  unconditionally,  and  to  be  courted  Li> 
accept,  anfl  to  be  rewarded  for  accepting  ?     They  have  cii|cu-> 
lated  always  upon  llie  continued  support  of  their  friends  in  Par^ 
liament,  being  sure  of  the  principles  upon  which  that  support  19 
given  to  them  by  some,  and  with  regard  to  others  who  both  pro- 
fess and  feel  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  Protestant  church  as  by 
tJie  constitution  established  in  these  kingdoms,  bearing  in  mind  the 
old  observation,  that  qitoa  Jupiter  vitlt  pcrdere  prius  demetitat^ 
and  looking  upon    them  as  thus  demented.      Hitherto  they  have 
not  been  deceived  in  tliat  confidence.     Whatever  duplicity  they 
have  practised,   whatever  assurances  they  have  broken,  whatever 
agreements    they  have    retracted,  these  faithful   adherents,    th^y] 
knew,  were  at  any  time  ready  to  renew  the  question  for  them,  anil  I 
plead  for  tliem,  and  vote  for  them  again ;  and,  if  need  were,  to ' 
pledge  themselves  for  them  again,  and  to  be  again  and  again  de-p 
ccivid   by    them,  and    again    and  again    stultitied    and  insulted* 
Patient  Grizzle  was  but  a  type  of  such  emancipationists! 

Ill  factj  any  securities  tliat  might  be  proposed  or  accepted 
would  not  be  worth  a  rush.  To  say  that  tlic  Homan  Catholics^ 
as  a  body,  are  not  to  be  trusted  upon  their  declaration  and  tl*eir 
oatlus,  Mould  in  these  days  expose  the  person  who  should  assert 
it  to  a  full-mouthed  cjy  of  *  Hear  I  hear ! '  in  parliament,  and  to 
n  charge  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  calumny,  and  ungcntlemanliness^ 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  press,  and  that  jiart  of  the  press  which^ 
M  ithout  being  Roman  Catholic,  is  decidedly  anti-Protestant.  The 
assertion,  nevertheless,  is  true.  They  axe  not  to  be  bound  ia 
their  dealings  witli  a  Protestant  state  by  any  declarations  or  oathS| 
however  solemn  ;  and  this  is  no  secret  part  of  tlieir  system,  for  it 
}ias  been  decreed  and  pronounced  by  popes,  canons,  and  councils, 
lliat  no  such  oatlis  and  declarations  are  bincUng*  It  is  upon  the 
religious  sincerit)^  of  other  men  that  you  have  your  surest  reliance  j 
but  in  exact  proportion  as  the  Roman  Catholics  are  sincere  ia 
tlicir  religion,  must  they,  upon  any  point  in  which  tJie  interests  of  i 
their  church  are  concerned,  be  distrusted.  Corrupt io  opt i mi  pes* 
'iima.  The  belter,  the  sincerer,  the  more  religious  tliey  are,  the 
more  eflfectually  are  they  disrjuali tied  by  their  creed.  They  are 
told  in  their  decretals,  ♦  that  Non  ed  ohservandum  juramentum 
^uo  malum  incaut^  permit tltur :  that  AW  omnia  promissa  90U 
menda  sunt:  that  A  an  ob^  juramenia  autE  fiunt  contra 

divina  mandata  :  and  that  ^  to  non  ejapeait  promtMnum  ser* 
9are  sacramcntnm.  To  these  authorities  their  creed  binds  them  ; 
and  of  the  application  of  such  maxims  history  attbrtls  abumlant 
€xa0^)les.    In  tlie  buUf  whereby  Pope  Icmocent  III,  excommu* 

^  *  f .  SL  CMi^  Ji2,  QMfiit4  -f  Cfttcl.  HisL  des  CooiUf  dt  TtitiloM»  P;^^*i 
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nicaUd  Count  Ramon  of  Thoulouse,  ami  absolved  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance^  the  maxim  that  failh  is  not  to  be  kept  with 
heretics  is  there  distinctly  stated  as  canonical — '  Jttita  Sanctorum 
Pairum  Canoniccut  sanctionef  ei  amfidfrn  Deo  7ion  servat^  fides 
servanda  non  sit  J  It  was  part  of  tlie  Coronation  oath  iu  Arragoii, 
that  tlie  king  *  should >  upon  no  pretence  ivliatever,  expel  the 
Moriscocs,  nor  force  them  against  their  wills  to  be  baptized ;  and 
that  he  should  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  ever  desire  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  as  to  the  said  oath  ;  or  iu  case  a  dispensation  should 
be  oflered  to  him,  that  he  should  not  accept  of  it ;  and  that,  if  he 
did,  vkliatsoever  should  be  done  by  him  thereupon  should  be  null 
and  void/  This  oath  was  taken  by  Charles  V, ;  and  Pope  Clement 
V'lL,  in  tliese  words,  absolved  him  from  the  solemn  engagement; 
'  And  we  do  further  release  your  Majesty  from  the  obligation  of 
the  oath,  which,  we  are  informed,  was  taken  by  you  in  the  general 
estates  of  the  said  kingdom  and  principalities,  never  to  expel  tlie 
said  infidels ;  absolving  you  from  all  censures  and  penalties  of  the 
guilt  of  perjury,  which  you  might  incur  thereby;  and  dispensing 
Willi  you,  as  to  that  promise,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary.  And  we  do 
furthtr  grant  free  and  full  power  to  the  Inquisitors,  to  compel  all 
tliat  shall  contradict  tlie  same,  or  prove  refractory,  by  ecclesiastical 
censures,  and  other  proper  and  lawful  methods,  requiring  the 
assistance  of  the  secular  ami,  if  it  shall  be  judged  nccegsaiy :  all 
npo^^tolical  constitutions,  and  all  ordinances,  statutes^  and  privileges 
of  the  baid  kingdoms  aud  principality,  to  the  contrary  not  with* 
standing,  though  confirmed  by  an  oadi,  and  by  an  apostolical  cou- 
iiimation,  or  by  whatsoever  other  authority;  and  notwitlistanditig 
it  sliould  be  provided,  that  a  relaxation  from  the  said  oatli  sliould 
not  be  desired,  nor  ever  be  made  use  of,  if  granted,  and  that  the, 
said  privileges  should  never  be  bv  any  means  abrogated  ;  and  that 
whatsoever  shall  be  done  to  tlie  prejudice  of  die  same,  shall  be  held 
m  null  and  void/  This  dispensation,  as  is  properly  remarked  bj 
Dr.  Michael  Geddcs,*  may  '  plainly  discover  to  the  worhl  how 
little  all  Ia\i*s,  statutes,  and  oaths,  though  confirmed  by  the  See  of 
Rome,  do  signify  to  tiie  security  erf  die  lives,  bbcrtics,  aud  pro- 
perty  of  subjects  that  are  not  Papists  under  u  Popish  king ;  it 
being  impossible  for  llie  wit  of  man  to  frame  an  oath  fuller  to  all 
those  purposes  than  tliis  was  tliat  is  here  dispensed  with  ; — ^for| 
besides  that  it  contained  a  promise  never  to  desire  u  dispeasatioa, 
or,  if  a  dispensation  should  be  offered,  not  to  accept  or  make  use 
of  it,  it  contained  a  declaration  likewise  that  whatsoever  should|  bj 

#  f-  r.-  '  '    '  +    '  V  *;on  if  used  (Miscel,  Trtcts,  toI.  I.  p. 39)  because  we  liate  not 
tbc  -[  the  fad  is  ceKaJn;"i>lhe  su^hUsici;  of  tlie  dispeoMtion  if 

%Mu^      ^    .^     ,L  . .  .  ..!  tn»t9  of  the  Moriicowj  and  there  b  oo  rctson  to  doubt  lh» 
tircuracy  (»f  (iie  irutiBlaior. 
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virtue  of  any  dispensation,  be  Hone  to  tlie  prejudice  thereof,  ulioiiTd 
be  null  and  vokl  to  ullintenU  and  purpose**:  an  oatli  re 

O  disppusaiion^  or  to  accept  or  make  wsg  of  one,  it  \        .ig 

n  mutter  \%'hicU  the  plenitude  of  the  Papa!  power  (as  we  gee  l>y 
tills)  can  disptnite  tf?iYA,  whenever  it  is  for  its  advantage  to  do  it** 

Will  it  be  said  ttiat  the.'ic  maxims  arc  old  and  obsolete?  Old  ai 
they  are,  the  Roman  Calholic^j  nre?tlill  hound  tn  T  V  "  f  creed 
tif  P<»p«*  Pius  I V ,^  which  is  at  thin  day  the  aulht-n ;  i  of  tlie 

failh  of  the  Houian  Catholic  ciiurch,  and  to  which  ait  tiioir  proselytes 
Biust  publicly  a,sj*entj  without  rujitrictioti  or  (ptulitication.  Let  cu 
iilso  examine  of  what  value  their  late  declarations  have  proved,  and 
how  they  reason  at  this  lime  upon  the  words  of  an  oath.  Wln^ri^ 
in  the  year  1702,  the  Irish  Unman  Catholics  petitioncMil  for  the 
ri'^toraTion  of  (lie  i^lcctive  franchise^  their  com^  ew  up  and 

piihlifvhcd  a  di'claratrou,  concluding  with   thr^  :- — *  If  w^ 

shall  be  adrnitteil  iiUo  any  shan^  of  ihu  constitution^  by  being  re- 
•tored  to  the  right  of  electivu  franchise,  we  are  ready  in  the  mn«t 
Aolemn  manner  to  deckle^  that  we  will  not  exercise  that  privilege 
to  disturb  or  weaken  the  establisliment  of  the  Protestant  religion 
or  Protestant  govciument  of  this  country/  Bear  witness,  Mr. 
Vtsey  Fitzgerald,  how  faitlifully  that  solemn  declaration  has  been 
ket)t! 

By  the  act  of  1793,  when,  in  reiiancc  npon  this  declaration, 
concessions  such  ns  no  government  which  was  not  demented 
mould  have  matlc  were  made  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland^ 
it  WQA  provided  that  tlie  person  accepting  office  should  swear  oi 
follows  : — '  I  do  solenmly  swear  that  1  will  not  exercise  any 
privilege,  to  which  1  am  or  may  bet!ome  entitled,  to  diiiturb  and 
vreakeu  Ujc  Protes^lant  religion  and  Protestant  government  in  this 
kingdom/  A  man,  in  whom  tlie  sense  of  truth  has  not  been 
de8»tro\ed  by  casuistry,  would  never  discover — what  the  Roamn 
Catholics  have  discovered — that  the  «ignitkation  of  that  oath 
turns  upon  the  word  *Avn.'  Immediately  after  the  form  of 
thm  oatli  was  published  nnd  circulated,  a  Roman  Catholic  com- 
nictUary  u[ion  it  wnti  published,  and  the  little  conjunction,  fit>m 
mliich  m  meanhig  that  should  nullify  Uie  whole  purport  of  the 
oath  was  to  be  extracted,  was  distinguished  by  being  printed  in 
large  characters,  that  attention  miglit  be  drawn  to  it  at  fir^t  »fg*it. 
Ilic  comment  is  thus  expressed  : — 

*  All  arc  here  agreed  that,  to  violate  the  ahove  clause,  It  b  necessary 

to  (1-  ♦"  ■"^'    •  '  -'  -n  not  only  the  Protectant  religion,  hut  likewite 

tin  leut  They  are  evidt-ntly  conn<^rtcd  with  tJio  eon* 

jui  vuLhoiit  any  cummaaftt         *      il   Both  must  be  disturbed 

ai^ '  ^1,  nut  m  any  mauner,  I  v\y  by  the  execcise  of  the 

privile^^es  now  granted,     lu  otbor  rcNpcct^s,  we   are  in  our  former 
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aituatbns  a&  to  preaching,  teaching,  writing,  &c.  Weaken  after  dis- 
turb appears  rather  an  expletive  than  a  word  cuiiveying  a  distinct 
meaning,  for  it  is  implletl  in  disturb ;  as  whoever  intends  to  dislurb, 
d  fortiori f  intends  to  weaken.  Hence,  the  expression  is  generally 
understood,  and  so  it  has  been  explained  by  every  one  consulted  on  it, 
lo  weaken  by  disturbance.  Indeed,  if  ar  was  l>etwe*:n  the  word  disturb 
and  the  word  weaken,  as  it  wa^  proposed  to  be,  the  signification  would 
be  changed  and  inadmissible.' — Prolesta/it  FrinciplcSf  p.  21. 

'  Surely,'  said  Lord  Eldon,  when  in  one  of  his  admirable  speccheji 
he  brought  forward  ihis  remarkable  example  of  Human  Oalholic 
casuii^try^  '  surely  this  sort  of  reasoning  upon  the  terms  ofanuatli 
should  teach  us  to  use  great  caution  when  we  are  prescribing  in 
what  terms  we  shall  require  oaths  uf  security  to  be  taken,'  *  By 
this  Jesuitical  interpretation/  said  the  present  Lord  Chancellor, 
'  it  was  meant  to  convey  to  tlie  Roman  Catholics  that,  except  they 
disturbed  as  well  as  weakened  Uie  Protestant  estubli»hment,  they 
did  not  break  their  ualh;  and  that,  although  the)  miglit  not  weaken 
by  means  of  disturbing,  tliey  may  weakcii  it  by  any  other  meaiifi  iu 
tlicir  power/  The  declarations  and  oaths  of  men,  w  ho  thus  *  palter 
witli  us  in  a  double  sense/  are  not  to  be  trusted.  And  what  shall 
^ve  say  of  those  persons  who,  w  hen  Uiey  proposed  a  remodelled 
oath  in  the  year  18^25,  omitted  the  wonl  tveaken — and  omitted^ 
aho,  tlie  clause  by  which  every  Roman  Calholic,  who  holds  a  place 
under  the  statute  of  1793,  is  rec|uired  to  bind  himself  that  he  will 
not  do,  or  attempt  to  do,  anything  calculated  to  dter  or  interfere 
with  the  established  and  existing  condition  of  property  in  Ireland  I 
— Are  they  the  dupes  of  tlie  Irish  Uoman  Catholic  leaders,  oc 
tlieir  accomplices  ? 

*  ^*  I  do  swear  that  I  will  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  ar-l 
rangements  of  property  within  this  realm,  as  established  by  kw."  This- 
is  the  provision,'  said  Lord  Lyndlmrst,  *  and  the  necessary  provision, 
contained  in  the  oath  of  1793*     Every  body  who  knows  an\^nng  ofl 
the  history  of  Irelaiid  j  every  body  who  knows  anything  of  the  pro-j 
ceedings  upon  this  question,  or  of  the  evidence  given  before  a  com* 
mittee  of  this  House,  as  well  as  before  the  House  of  Lords,  must  feci  | 
most  sensibly  how  imjxjrtant  is  the  provision  contained  in  this  oatlu 
Are  we  not  aware  that  that  oath  was  admitted,  at  that  period,  as  aaj 
additional  security  to  the  Protestant  Cluirch  f    If  that  were  a  neces*  I 
saiy  clause  and  provision  in  the  oath  of  1793,  \  " 
ted?     Again^ — I  ^'a\%  will  not  thr  Hou«e  he  p  , 

in  the  bill  of  1S25,  • 

amission  made  advi  i 

accident,  or  of  indiiVert^iice ;  or  wua  it  the  result  ot  deep  laid  design  t  '-^ 
troU$iant  Princijjics^  p.  143. 
.    Some  of  tlie  most  ludicrous  situations^  which  nre^  pr e»eulett  iM\ 
comedy  or  faice,  aie  ptoduccd  by  tlie  itiiit]ilfr:»tjitiou  of  credulit/ 
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on  one  m\e,  and  adroit  knavery  on  the  other,  when  some  good- 

nMlured  dupe  suffers  himself  to  he  at  tlie  same  lime  tricked  and 
laughed  at  by  parties^  upon  whose  truth  he  places  as  full  a  reUance 
as  Uiey  do  upou  his  gullibility.  Very  diSerent  is  the  feeling  whett 
a  tragic  catastrophe  is  prepared  by  deceit  tlms  acting  upon  a 
generous  spiiit !  There  is  a  sort  of  stubborn  and  stupid  cousis- 
tency  by  which  men  seem  sometimes  to  be  possessed,  as  by  an  evil 
spirit  J  no  pixiof  can  then  evict  them  of  the  persuasion  which  they 
have  once  taken  up ;  the  ntore  light  is  thrown  upon  it,  the  less 
(like  the  owl  in  the  emblem)  are  tliey  able  to  see  and  to  disceriu 
Tlie  sectaries  who  desire  the  overthrow  of  the  church — and  tlrey 
who  consider  all  religions  with  equal  indifference,  and  are  wilhag^ 
therefore,  to  tolerate  all,  provided  they  pay  for  none; — and  they 
who  hate  Christianity,  and  would  eagerly,  if  it  were  possible,  de- 
stroy it  root  and  branch,  because  their  hearts  rebel  against  the 
reslricLions  which  it  imposes  and  the  duties  Mhich  it  enjoins;  such 
|)ersous  have  an  intelligible  motive  for  their  conduct  m  leaguing 
with  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  aiding  them  in  their  endeavou!3 
to  open  a  practicable  breach  in  the  constitution.  But  it  is  not  so 
obviously  mtellii;ible  \\  here  fore  sincere  Protestants,  who  love  Uie 
religion  which  they  profess,  hold  it  by  choice  as  well  as  by  inheri- 
tance, adhere  to  it  in  heart  as  well  as  with  their  lips,  understand  its 
inestimuble  worth,  and — if  a  dreadful  necessity  were  to  arrive— 
would  lay  down  their  lives  in  its  tie  fence— it  is  not  so  intelligible 
why  such  Protc^lanls  (and  such  there  are  among  tlie  Emancipa- 
lionivts)  should  persist  in  this  league,  when  the  ulterior  designs  of 
the  party,  by  whose  professions  they  were  first  allured  to  engag^e 
in  it,  are  no  longer  dissembled,  and  can  no  longer  be  concealed* 
A  bvller  explanation,  however,  may  be  found  than  in  the  stub- 
bornness into  which  even  well-meaning  men  sometimes  suffer  iheif 
con^iistency  to  degenerate.  They  continue  to  act  with  the  Romaa 
Catholics,  not  because  they  retain  thtir  first  opinions,  but  because 
they  have  changed  them.  They  believed  at  iiist  that  securities 
were  necessary,  and  s{>ake  antl  acted  upon  that  belief  in  full  sinc^« 
rily.  Having  learned,  from  the  experience  of  twenty  years,  that 
^4)Q  securities  can  be  obtained,  rather  than  acknowledge  their  error, 
,111  honourable  rectitude  they  ought  to  have  donci  (and  must  ha^ 
ne,  if  they  had  kept  on  hi  the  straight-forward  path  of  an  upright 
iiuderstunding,)  they  liave  persuaded  themsidves  that  no  securiti^ 
are  needed;  and  of  this  they  would  now  persuade  the  nation. 

If  they  represent  the  concessions  uhich  arc  called  for  as 
nn  act  of  grace,  they  argue  against  the  ungraciousness  of  clogging 
it  with  conditions.  Do  they  advise  it  as  a  capitulation,  to  which 
imperious  circumstances  must  inevitably  reduce  tire  government? 
then  they  tufi&t  that  to  stand  out  for  terms  will  serve  only  to  pro- 
long 
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long  hostile  feelings,  which  cannot  too  soon  be  allayed;  but  that 
the  part  of  wisdom  should  be  to  gratify  the  victorious  party,  and 
excite  in  tliein  a  kindly  disposition  by  placing  a  generous  couli- 
dence  in  thinn,  and  making  an  iuicouditioiial  surrender.  And  they 
pretend  that  lliis  may  be  done  safely,  for  tlie  Roman  Catholics^  as 
a  body,  neither  have  nor  can  have  any  ulterior  object,  aUhou^li 
individuals  aniong  them,  irritaletl  by  long  oppoi^ition  to  their  first 
and  just  chums,  may  have  used  intemperate  language,  and  had 
recourse  to  unjustifiable  and  even  perilous  means.  But  place* 
them  on  an  ef]ual  footing  with  their  Protestant  fellows-subjects, 
and  they  will  then  desire  nothing  more — because  there  will  then 
be  nothing  more  for  them  to  desire.  Take  their  clergy  into  the 
pay  of  the  State,  and  the  dogs  of  darkness,  contented  each  with  hi» 
sop,  will  neither  bark  nor  bite.  Throw  open  the  houses  of  Par- 
liament to  llie  laity,  and  admit  them  to  all  offices,  and  the  roots 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  strength  will  then  be  cut :  the  great  fami- 
lies among  them  are  attached  to  their  faith,  less  by  any  clear 
principle  of  conscientious  assent,  than  by  resentment  and  pride; 
and  were  the  cause  of  that  resentment  removed,  and  the  provo- 
cation to  tliat  pride  no  longer  administered,  they  might  be  expected 
soon  to  become  English  in  tlieir  i^ith  as  well  as  in  all  their  other 
feelings.  Divested  of  declamation,  and  of  such  fallacies  as  have^ 
previously  been  noticed,  these  are  the  arguments  of  those  emanci- 
pationists w  ho  argue  in  good  faith.  If  they  are  reminded  of  tlie  • 
coronation  oath,  they  reply,  that  it  is  a  bugbear  which  lias  been 
disposed  of  (however,  this  il  will  require  some  hardihood  to  repeat, . 
since  the  reply  itself  has  been  so  ably  disposed  of  in  Mr.  Lane^s 
perspicuous  Treatise,  and  in  the  powerful  volume  of  the  Dean  of 
Chester)~or  they  advise  that  Parliament,  in  its  authority  and  its 
wisdom,  should  annul  that  oath,  and  frame  another  in  its  stead  ! 
Are  they  entreated  to  call  to  mind  the  examples  witli  which, 
for  our  instruction  and  waniing,  history  abounds — that  of  other 
countries,  and  more  especially  that  of  our  own? — History,  they 
tell  us,  is  an  old  Almanac — we  are  now  to  be  guided  by  the 
Kew  Style,  and  conform  to  the  Gregorian  kalendar  in  our  policy, 
as  well  as  in  our  feasts  and  fasts.  >\ith  the  course  of  events^  they 
say,  everything  has  changed  ;  times,  circumstances,  opinions,  prin- 
ciples, manners,  and  modes  of  faith :  institutions  must  be  accom* 
modated  to  these  changes.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  no 
longer  what  it  was;  the  Protestant  constitution  of  tliese  kingdoms 
must  therefore  be  modified,  so  as  no  longer  to  exclude  the  mem- 
bers of  that  church.  There  can  be  no  danger  in  investing  them 
i^'ith  power  in  the  state,  because  tliey  have  repeatedly  disclaimed 
whatever  might  be  deemed  dangerous  in  the  tenets  of  their  ances* 
tors,      But  were  it  othcrwisci  any  danger  on  that  score  might 

properly 
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properly  be  despised ;  for  it  is  no  longer  by  questions  arising  out 
of  religious  differences  that  the  trancjuillity  of  nations,  and  more 
especially  of  an  enlightened  nation  like  this^  can  be  disturbed. 

•  We  were  told,'  swd  Mr.  Peel,  •  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  influence 
of  religion  was  fistst  dyuig  away ;  and  we  were  asked,  with  pity  for  our 
credulity,  if  we  thought  any  men  would  now  occupy  themselves  vritk 
religion  f  Religion,  we  were  told,  was,  even  on  the  Continent,  only 
a  volcano  burnt  out,  that  could  never  be  rekindled.  I  remember. 
Sir,  when  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  the  course  of  an  eloquent  speech  delivered 
in  this  House  fifteen  years  ago,  ridiculed  the  apprehensions  that  were 
then  expressed  as  to  religious  feelings  ever  again  exercising  any 
influence  over  mankind.  •*  Look,"  said  he,  "  at  Paris :  was  there  any 
fear  that  religion  would  be  revived  at  Paris  ?  Was  it  to  be  expected 
that  Buonaparte  would  revive  religion  ?  Could  he  excite  any  appre- 
hensions ?  Could  the  Pope  excite  any  apprehensions?  Why,  he  was 
Buonaparte's  prisoner,  and  must  remain  subservient  to  him.  Was 
there  any  apprehension  of  the  Jesuits  being  restored  ?" ' 

Mr.  Whitbread  asked  these  questions  in  the  year  1812,  with 
the  confidence  of  one  who  would  have  deemed  it  absurd  to  suppose 
that  any  man  should  answer  him  in  the  affinnative.  It  is  possible 
to  have  a  short  nose,  and  yet  be  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  to 
the  end  of  it.  '  All  tilings  are  in  change/  said  a  member  of  one 
of  Elizabeth's  parliaments,  '  and  nothing  so  svppressedy  but  by 
God^s  ^race  the  same  may,  in  time,  by  policy  be  raised  up.^  He 
who  said  this  was  a  Papist.  The  policy  which  he  required  for 
raising  up  tliat  suppressed  superstition  in  tlicsc  kingdoms  will  not 
be  wanting :  once  it  was  already  so  raised  as  to  struggle  for  the 
ascendancy,  and  by  God's  grace  it  was  again  suppressed ;  but  woe 
be  to  us  if,  in  reliance  upon  that  grace,  we  neglect  our  human 
securities,  and  suffer  our  defences  to  be  betrayed  ! 

It  should  seem  a  reasonable  assumption,  with  regard  to  the 
ulterior  views  of  the  Irish  Agitators,  tliat  those  views  may  be  sup- 
posed to  extend  as  far  as  the  agitators  themselves  have  chosen^  not 
merely  to  admit,  but  to  proclaim.  Agitators  they  are  here  called 
advisedly,  because  ihe  term  comprizes  the  two  classes  of  United 
Irishmen :  tliose  who  act  in  subservience  to  Dr.  Doyle  and  Mr. 
O'Connell,  and  those  who  are  enlisted  under  Captain  Uock.  Will 
Catholic  Emancipation,  in  its  widest  meaning,  content  tliem? 
Dr.  Doyle  may  answer  the  question  for  one  brauch  of  tliis  por- 
tentous union,  and  Captain  itock  for  the  otiier. 

*  Catholic  Emancipation,'  says  Dr.  Doyle,*  '  will  not  remedy  the  evils 
of  the  tithe  system :  it  will  not  allay  the  fervour  of  reiitjious  zeal^  the 

crpetual  clashing  of  two  churches,  one  elevated,  the  other  fallen^ 
th  high-minded,  perhaps  intolerant :  it  tvill  not  check  the  rancorous 
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mUmo^iHes  with  %i}hicli  di^ermt  JtecU  asmil  each  otlieTm  It  will  not 
remove  all  suspicion  of  partiality  in  tin  '*  Antoiiinus 

himself  the  Viceroy;  it  will  not  create thi  ike  dilfer'^ni 

orders  of  the  State,  which  u  evor  main/tj  dL^cnddni  oa  rolnjion.  \Vitbal^ 
Catliolic  Emancipation  is  a  great  measure,  and  of  itself  would  not  o  ily 
effert  Tiiuch^  but  opk:*  a  passaob  to  clterior  mkasorks*  which  a 
provident  legislature  could  without  difficulty  effect  The  union  of  tab 
CRUBCEifs,  however^would  at  otice  effect  a  total  dtanf/Qin  the  dispoiitiofU 
of  men,* 

Here,liowever,  injustice  U^  the  cliaractcr  of  tliis  titular  prelate, 
it  sliouUl  be  observed  Ihitt,  being  tjueslioned  upon  this  subject 
before  the  Committee,  a  very  diffcreot  opinion  was  then  expressed 
bj  hiin : — ► 

Vcfhaque  dicuntur  didis  contraria  vcrhU, 

He'tJien  eaid^  *  I  think,  if  ©mAnoipatina  were  carried,  that  the  whole 
of  the  CutholLC  population  w^ot  Irr  their  grievancei,  as  U  wen^ 

at  an  end,     I  am  also  quite  cu.  would  produce  in  thera  a  ftsdt 

ing  of  satisfaction,  of  confiderjcet  son  towards  government, 

g^reater  than  has  ever  been  experii  :ost  in  any  country.      We 

WOuJd  feel  a  most  intense  interest  in  promoting  the  interests  of  our 
own  country,  >vithout  reference  to  religious  distinctions:  there  woull 
he  a  bond,  arising  out  of  our  affections  and  natural  inclinations,  which 
would  secure  to  the  cixiwn  our  allegiance  better  than  any  provision 
tvhich  can  pos^sibly  be  made.  I  am  convinced  in  my  soul — I  never 
spotce  without  sincerity — I  never  «poke  more  from  the  fulness  of  ray 
heart  than  I  do  at  this  present  moment — that,  if  we  ^vere  freed  firom 
the  disf^bilities  under  which  we  labour,  we  would  have  no  mind,  and 
no  thought,  and  no  will,  but  that  which  would  lead  U3  to  incorporate 
ourselves  fully  and  essentially  with  this  great  kingdom.* 

Now  (for  it  was  never  supposed  that  Janus,  though  he  had  a 
double  face,  had  a  double  mind  also)  it  is  certoiu  that  the  titular 
prelate  must  cither  have  written,  or  spoken,  as  he  did  not  tliink. 
And  there  appeared  so  many  and  such  flngnint  proofs  of  this  self- 
contradiction  m  hi^  evidence,  that  had  he  been  before  a  court  of 
jujitice,  no  counsel  wouhl  have  rested  his  case  upon  the  testimony 
of  a  witiiest  ^ho  had  ihup*  disqualided  himself,  nor  would  nny  jury 
have  allowed  the  slightest  weight  to  it*  But  it  is  also  due  to  him 
to  obser\e,  that  he  njay  have  felt  not  only  self-justified  in  tliis 
cofiduct,  but  stlf-appruved  for  it,  upon  the  system  of  morals  which 
he  learned  at  Salamanca  and  which  is  inculcated  at  Mnynooth, 
The  jesuit-casuists  have  determined  that  it  n  sometimes  allowable 
to  couceal*  the  truth;  and  in  tJu  Ir  4 la  situation  of  falsehoods, 

that 

ilk  trmfott  rtm$/tttim$  Hilt  mi^  ftamth  mn  dtM  /mMia  mmtam  jmdUm  rttpomdmtr^ 
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that  which  b  delivered  in  evidence  is  set  down  as  n  venial  sin,* 
So  that»  if  this  person,  and  rerlain  olhcr  witnessts  of  his  commu- 
nion, should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  be  absolved  from  tlie 
dicta  contraria  menfi  which  they  debvered  upon  that  occasion,^- 
mvsd  vUlKafis,  whatever  might  be  iiiflii  ted  upon  iheni  in  the 
way  of  penance  wonUl  be  light  in  itself;  and  immeasurably  so, 
when  compaied  with  the  comuientis  of  l>r.  Phillpotts  in  his  8up- 
plemeiita!  Letters,  and  those  of  Dr.  Fholan  and  Mr.  Mortimer 
O'Sulhvan  in  their  cxceJient  Digest  of  that  momentous  evidence. 
But  of  the  opposite  opinions  which  liavc  bten  delivered  by  Dr. 
Doyle,  that, Me  hunddy  apprehend, niustbe  received  for  his  real  opi 
nion  which  was  pronounced  when  there  was  no  obvious  purpose  to 
be  served  byduplicily—tliat  which  19  consistent  with  thewludetenour 
of  his  conduct,  witli  the  views  and  maxims  of  liischuiTh,  and  the  de- 
clarations of  those  who  are  enga<^ed  with  liim  in  the  same  caU!«(e, 
made  under  circumstances  in  uhich  their  sincerity  may  be  pre- 
sumed, sometimes  in  the  warmth  of  exultation,  sometimes  with 
the  advised ness  of  a  settled  judgment.  Dr.  Doyle  knows  that 
what  he  calU  Catholic  Emancipation  can  no  more  produce  unaoi* 
mityf  or  even  tranuuillity,  in  Ireland,  than  it  can  change  the 
weather,  or  than  l^rmce  lloliculohe,  by  praying  in  Germany,  can 
B€i  a  broken  leg  in  Dublin.  But  he  knows,  also, 'that  it  woidd 
open  a  passage  to  those  ulterior  measures  which  he  desires,  and 
enable  tla*  Ht»miui  Catholicj*  to  occupy  a  position  from  which  they 
could  connnand  the  citadel.  lie  knows  that  on  that  position 
they  might  plant  their  batteries,  and  demand  the  suriender  of  the 
Protestant  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland.  And  we  know  that, 
in  both  Houses  of  the  British  Parliament,  there  are  persons,  some 
being  truly  Protestants,  some  caUing  themselves  so,  some  of  Mr, 
John  \V  ilkes's  religion,  and  some  of  Mr.  Jeremy  Benlham'^,;}:  \ilio 

would 

Jntrrrrpffatiif  an  Anl/fu§  pccumamf  i»  pttatur  cum  injuria  tiegnre  potet^  avii  fi  adtit  fa. 
tionaMit  caystt  iii /aciendi  /Vrnimiww*  igttur  mcndacinm  gratt  aut  Itvf  ttt  j^rfm 
iimienem  ;  jort^tum  tt  offieit^tmn  vtnia/e  pterunqur* 

EccoUr.  ftf oralis  TheuU  TmcC  u,  £x«  10.  c.  2,  |  IL  p.  160,    LiugUuiii|  1644, 

*  *  Nmn  wufTldie  mt  crtmnt  /mV*r  tttnttiri  injudicio^  aut  in  ^>nftmtm€f 
Mintmxi  fma  {ftftijudtcii  injuria j  vi  /m*  CQn/et$toHii  irrrvtrcMlta  nt^ 

tb.  ik  *ef   *t 
It  U  ftomewHat  rf  fnNrkabtc  lb»t  the  copy  of  the  noloriou*  book  tfpm  \^  [^m- 

•Igcs  Are  tmn<)cnli«d  ihoiiid  forme  Hy  liavc  belonged  to  the  JamU  of  the  i    _  '^iw/t* 

t      *  McntifA  ofEdoAA  eti  dtdum  (Hrn/ronicm  meiili,  C9w«(i  uitUimttt^ 

Qui  prtadit  r»  /a  mmhra  ftrrm«i  / 

— —'  in  pwtijt^cnta  y  paw*  ttj^Sotn  mm  petathM  rrtwa/ip*.* 

t^rnf««  Promptuano  d«  U  Tlicolo^«  MonT.  Trat.  40, 
[i.d4J,    Madrid,  1733, 
!  WVieh  upon  the  ftuthorUy  of  the  *  Bilomin^  Chronicle/  %e  must  suppose  tot»«  f^m^ 
thiiif  very  differeitl  frfttn  th«t  upon  ^hich  th«  finli&h  con^lituticm  b  luunded  \  for  ihftt 
*9unid  itptak*  Ihut  tn  ili  hbcffthiy  : — *  Whvilitr  we  uk«  revealed  reiigiou  lor  our  guide^ 

or 
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would  heartily  co-operate  with  them  for  that  object.  Lord 
King  ami  Mr.  1 1  time  are  not  the  only  members  who  liave 
inttiiuitetl  as  much.  And  '  God  knows/  says  Lord  Claren- 
don, '  few  men  have  done  more  harm  ihtin  those  who  have 
been  thought  able  to  do  least ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  gTe;tter 
error  than  to  believe  a  man  whom  we  see  qualiHed  with  too  meati 
parts  to  do  good,  to  be  therefore  incapable  of  ttoin*^  hurt.  There 
is  a  supply  of  malice,  of  pride,  of  industry,  and  even  of  foil  v,  in 
the  weakest,  when  he  sets  his  lieart  upon  it,  that  makes  a  sti'ange 
progress  in  miscSiief/  The  counlrymau  in  llic  fable  asked  noLliing 
more  of  the  trees  than  a  piece  of  wood  wherewith  to  make  a  han- 
dle for  his  axe  ;  and  the  silly  trees  thought  they  gave  him  little  in 
granting  Ids  request.  As  we  value  the  tree  of  tlie  clutrch,  which 
is  our  Tree  of  Life — ^as  we  tender  the  safety  of  the  Royal  Oak-^ 
let  us  beware  how  we  gi\e  the  handle  !  For  the  wedges  are  pre* 
pared,  and  hands  which  are  coarse  and  callous  enough  fur  the 
work  are  ready  to  engage  in  it 

IJnt  the  Whigs  will  tell  us  that  ulterior  views  are  entertained 
only  by  a  few  who  are  cither  bigots  in  religion  or  enthusiasts  in 
politics  ;  and  that  the  great  and  respectable  body  of  the  British 
and  Iri^h  Honiati  Catholics  desire  no  more  than  what  they  ask, 
and  when  that  shall  have  been  granted  will  be  contented  and 
lliankful.  *  Permtrutn  uidea^wr,  qufimf}uam  exfare  qui  etiam 
nun€  credat  iis  quonim  pr^dicia  qnotidie  vidcal  re  et  eventis 
refelli  !*  Cicero  did  not  more  justly  say  this  of  those  who  be- 
lieved in  the  Chalda^aa  astrologers,  than  it  may  be  applied  to  those 
who  give  credit  to  this  class  of  politicians.  There  are,  undonbt* 
edly,  among  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  many  who  in 
Uieir  secret  hearts  lament  that  this  dangerous  question  ever  should 
have  been  moved  ;  many  who  were  contented  with  the  toleration 
which  they  enjoyed,  and  would  have  been  glad  still  to  have  lived 
in  peace  with  all  men^  and  in  as  much  charity  as  is  permitted  by 
tlieir  creed.  In  these  kingdoms  lime  had  done  much  toward 
abating  the  acrimony  of  religious  differences.  Our  controversial 
warfare  had  ended  ;  satisfied  with  victorv,  as  well  as  tliankful  for 
the  deliverance  which  by  victory  had  been  achieved — we  had  laid 
down  our  arms,  willing,  as  far  as  possible,  to  let  the  points  of  dif- 
ference pass  out  of  mind,  and  look  only  to  those  in  which  we 
were  agreed.  This  was  the  disposition  of  the  Proteslunt  church 
when  the  Romanists  renewed  the  war  ; — w  hen  Milner  planted  Ins 

or  riabrace  the  opinions  vi  the  transcendent iL  tnor&lUttr  and  c<  llpicur«aiii 

system  ju  tnodificJ  by  Mr.  Bentham' — ami  presently  it9[»£aluor<  'Ics  fti  oi* 

tnittahkf    Poor  Jerciuy,  thus  to  be  noticed  bv  sucti  tniucendeiau.  ,-... ^u  I 

--  *  he  ihit  *  CI 


t  concetved 

By  fucb  U  Dot  CQticehed  ;  sea«c  a  nuaceQ^e^ 
If  iwdentood  by  ihem.* 
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bntleries^  and  Liiigard  opened  hU  mitie^,  and  tlie  corps  of  sappcns  , 
coumieneed  tlieir  operations  under  Mr.  Butler,  and  the  UaddeleysJ 
and  Andre wses  cast  iheir  stinkpots  over  our  walls.  And,  uoWp 
evtn  the  most  moderate  anion [^  them  feel  those  latent  principles  i 
iheir  religion  in  action,\vliich,  if  they  had  not  been  thus  disturbed,^ 
might  have  remained  latent  and  consequently  harmless  througli 
life.  Once  more  witli  tlie  British  Roman  Catholics,  their  reli-  | 
giuu  is  become  their  factionj  and  they  have  found  allies  among  , 
the  men  whose  faction  is  their  religion.  They  would  not  a^nd  \ 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  what  it  is  proposed  to  grant^  even  if  the 
utmost  that  has  yet  been  proposed  were  la  be  granted.  So 
surely — ^and  as  reasonably  also^as  they  now  argue  that  because  sa 
much  has  already  been  conceded,  therefore  more  must  be  grauled^^ 
so  surely  tlie  next  conccjisions  would  supply  them  with  grouu*ls  for 
a  further  demand*  The  more  they  gain,  the  more  stJ^JUgly  will  it  be 
consitlered  a  point  of  honour  for  them  to  pursue  their  advan- 
tage. If  legislators,  why  not  judges  ?  If  in  tlie  parliament,  why 
not  in  the  cabinet?  If  quahtied  to  enact  laws  for  ihe  people, 
wherefore  not  qualified  for  offering  counsel  to  the  king?  Quo 
absurdity  having  been  granted,  the  rest  follow  in  proper  conse- 
quence* There  would  remain  but  one  step  more,  and  that  step 
wouhl  then  have  been  rendered  easy : — \\  hy  h  the  sovereign  to  be 
tlu' only  person  in  these  kingdoms  to  whom  liberty  of  conscience  ia 
refused  t  Why  should  the  king,  queen,  heir  or  hen  ess,  a|>[>ai'eut 
or  presumptive,  of  this  empire,  be  Uie  only  persons  in  it  w  ho,  after 
having  examined  uito  the  reasons  of  their  faith,  may  not  vaiy  Its 
form,  if  they  tliink  good,  and  choose  another  for  themselves,  witli- 
out  incurring  pains  and  penalties  ?  Is  it  just — is  it  reasonable,  that 
they  should  be  under  this  restriction  ?  Is  it  consistent  w  ilh  those 
im[>rescriptible  rights  of  conscience,  which  above  all  other  righU 
ought  to  be  held  sacred  ; — or  with  the  liberality  of  this  culigliteiied 
nation  ? 

Suppose — (and,  without  referring  to  what  Lord  Plunket  calls 
tlie  old  almanac, — who  that  looks  upon  the  ephcmeriiles  of  tlie 
current  year,  ^ill  deem  it  an  impossible  supposition?) — sup{>ose 
there  should  be  a  ^(Overeign  in  tliese  kingdoms,  or  a  successor  to 
them,  who  should  be  verily  persuaded  that  the  Holy  Uoman  Ca- 
tholic and  r  Church,  as  it  styles  itself,  is  the  true  church, 
and  the  on  ;^  n  which  salvation  U  tu  be  obtained.  Against 
uuch  a  danger  (for  it  is  a  possible  danger)  we  have  a  security  in  our 
Protestant  constitution  ;  but  if  the  legislature  were  no  longer  Pro-* 
tentant,  who  shall  say  that  tliat  security  might  not  be  annulhd  t — 
as  »ome securities,  which  by  our  forefaUiers  were  deemed  cquallj 
€i»enlialp  have  been ;  and  as  others  must  be  before  men  \^hose  boun- 
t  isto  subvert  that  constitution,  can  be  admitted 
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into  parlianient.  A^Tiatcoulfl  be  replied  to  their  arguments  for  ex- 
teiifUiig  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  royal  family,  but  thai  the  existing 
iaws  upon  this  point  are  expedient  and  necessary  for  the  sufety  aud 
welfare  of  these  nations ;  and  how  can  it  be  expected  that  we 
shonUl  stand  upon  that  principle  then,  if  we  abandon  it  now  ?  The 
throne,  as  well  as  the  altar,  will  be  shaken^  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  diiven  from  that  ground  by  clamour,  or  seduced  by  that  spurioua 
liberality  which  makes  tliose  wliu  are  dehuled  by  it  Qt  once  the 
tools  and  the  jest  of  the  true  Papist.  The  Protestant  succession 
was  established,  because  it  had  been  found,  by  experience,  tliat  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  safety  or  welfare  of  this  Protestant  king« 
€?om  to  be  governed  by  a  popish  prince,  or  by  any  king  or  queea 
Biarrying  a  Papist,  lint  if  tlie  principle  upon  which  that  suo* 
cession  was  established  be  retracted,  the  principle  of  lc|^rlimacj 
revives,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  our 
religious,  and  moral,  and  intellectual  freedom,  becomes  as  much  an 
old  almanac  as  histoi^^ — as  mere  a  bugbear  as  the  Coronation  Oath. 
The  right  of  succession  reverts  to  the  house  of  Sardinia,  that  hoiise^ 
whose  tender  mercies  the  Vaudois  experienced  formerly, — and 
whose  generosity  the  descendants  of  the  Vaudois  are  experiencing 
at  this  day. 

The  more  moderate  part  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics  would 
IiTc  in  hope  of  tliis  succession,  aud  content  tliemsehes  with  pre- 
paring the  %vay  for  it  by  such  means  as  wouhl  then  be  safe  and 
constitutional ;  and  while  that  hope  was  indefinitely  delayed,  lliere 
Would  be  always  in  their  prospect  tlie  possibility  of  a  conversiou  in 
the  reigning  family.  They  can  know  little  of  die  old  almanac, 
and  as  little  of  human  nature,  who  would  dismiss  such  a  possibihtj 
from  their  estimate  of  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended  if  we 
f  uirender  our  securities.  For  it  has  ever  l>een  the  policy  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  more  especially  of  its  subtlest  agents,  ihe 
Jesuits,  to  obtain  an  influence  o%er  influential  persons,  and  gain 
the  ear  of  cjucens  and  kings,  into  which  (as  has  been  perilously 
proved  in  this  kingdom)  they  instil  something  more  deadly  tlian  the 
*  juice  of  cursed  hebenon.*  It  Mould  not  be  diOicult  to  show 
wherefore,  when  free  opportunity  is  afforded,  they  tiud  most  do- 
cility in  tliis  exalted  rank ;  nor  is  die  fact  more  creditable  to  their 
astute  policy  than  ti»  the  intentions  of  those  who  have  thus  Ijeen 
brau'^ht  into  subjection.  But  in  every  rank  of  life  the  Romish 
pro|rjgandist  acts  with  an  advantage  which  is  not  possessed  by  the 
iniiHj^ters  of  any  of  the  reformed  churches  ;  for  he  proceeds  per 

ifas  tt  nefa3  to  bis  purpose.  Sooner  or  later,  to  all  those  who 
InvQ  Iiv**d  without  God  in  the  world  tliere  comes  a  season 
whtn  religion  appeal^  to  them,  as  in  truth  it  is,  the  most  niomen- 

[  toiijt  of  all  earthly  concerns.     Sooner  or  later,  the  »oul  awakening 

to 
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to  a  sense  of  its  coinUtion  inquires,  what  sliall  1  do  that  I  may 
inherit  etenial  life? — and  extremes  meeting  in  this,  aa  in  other 
rases»  those  teachers  arc  most  likely  to  be  heard  in  reply  who  offer 
it  either  upon  the  easiest  tenns,  or  upon  the  most  rigorous.  The 
church  of  Itome  tenders  it  upon  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the 
disposition  of  the  seeker.  It  acts  thus  systematically,  in  its  wi^s-* 
dom — for  the  wisdom  of  the  ser|ient  belongs  to  it ;  and  tlie  striic-^ 
lure  of  that  church  is  the  greatest  work  of  such  wisdom  which  the 
world  has  ever  yet  seen.  No  other  system  has  ever  been  devised 
6o  excellently  adapted  to  practise  upon  the  weakness  of  men,  and 
to  form  a  strict  alliance,  offensive  and  dtfensive,  with  their  vices. 
It  addresses  itself  seemingly  to  the  better  part  of  our  nature, 
while  it  enters  into  a  compromise  with  the  worst.  It  enslaves  the 
understanding  and  corrupts  the  conscience.  It  is  not  strange^ 
then^  that  it  should  collect  so  many  waife  and  strays  into  its  fold  ; 
nor  that  its  likeliest  converts  should  be  found  among  those  who  are 
most  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  prosperity. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived.  Catholic  euumcipation  may  be  argued 
upon  the  grounrl  of  expediency,  the  only  ground  upon  which  its 
advocates  cun  make  out  the  shadow  of  a  case  (and  that  ground  is 
not  tenable  by  them) ;  but  it  comes  to  a  question  of  religion  at 
last, — and  *  tlaat  whale  (as  Horace  Walpole  says)  must  swallow  up 
all  giulgeon  questions/  It  is  a  sagacious  remark  of  Horace 
Wa!|Mde\,  that  large  bodies  are  only  led  by  being  in  earnest  them- 
selves when  tlic  leaders  are  not  so,  The  multitudes  wliojn  the 
Irish  demagogues  have  put  in  action  (and  whom  they  represent  as 
millions)  arc  in  earnest,  because  their  views  are  national  and  reli- 
gious ;  not  to  mention  that  Irishmen,  of  tlietr  class,  are  always 
in  eament  whrn  they  are  in  hopes  of  a  fray.  Were  it  not  diat  ihey 
suppose  Catholic  emancipation  is  to  put  an  end  to  tillies,  taxes, 
and  rent,  they  would  care  as  little  for  the  men  who  have  raised 
tlie  storm,  as  those  men  care  for  them,  or  their  religion,  or  their 
countrj^. 

*  When  thitigs  of  c\*il  aspect  are  to  do, 

The  fir3(t  cause  is  not  named  ;  but,  commonly, 
Some  flight,  remote,  co-operative  cause. 
Whereto  the  people  knit  them  soul  and  lK)dy/ 
The  quotation  must  not  be  pursued,  for  it  represents  tliem  as 

*  Unknowing  that  which  stirs  them  up  to  act. 

Which  is  the  morer'st  cause,  and  not  the  multitude's-** 

But  in  this  instance,  the  stirring  cause, — the  deep  influential 

I>rinciple  is  in  the  multitude,  and  not  the  movers.      They  would 

care  as  litUe   for  Catholic  emancipation,  if  they   knew  what  is 

meant  by  di**  nbsurd  term,  as  diey  would  protil  by  it  were  it  ob- 

tained : 
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lained :  but  understanding  it  to  mean  Catholic  ascendancy,  they 
pursue  it  willi  a  simplicity  and  sincerity  which  deserve  to  be  better 
directed  ;  and  with  zeal  worthy  of  a  belter  cause.  Broken  heads 
they  would  risk  merrily  i'ar  Mr.  O'Connell  or  Mr.  Anybody,  at  an 
electiiiTi, — man,  in  tliese  latitudes^  being  an  electioneering  animal; 
but  their  necks  would  not  be  ha2ardcd  with  the  same  wilUngness 
in  sucli  a  quarrel.  For  the  political  question  diey  would  not  go 
farther  than  a  riot  (a  riot  moreover  having  a  great  attraction  in  it- 
self,)— for  the  religious  one  they  would  take  the  field  in  rebellion. 
The  old  plenary  indulgence  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  holy 
war  would,  as  in  a  former  rebellion,  revive  for  lhem»  when  lliey 
Mere  again  engaged  in  the  same  cause  ;  (they  are  taught  to  believe* 
this,  and  it  is  believed  by  them  ;)  and  if  the  plume  of  phcenix  feather* 
ivhich  the  Pope  sent  toTiroue,  were  by  miracle  to  be  discovered, 
they  would  doubt  as  little  of  the  phceiiix,  us  of  the  infallibility  of 
him  who  sent  it.  In  that  faith  they  would  be  ready  to  inthct,  or 
to  endure  auy  thing, — to  deserve  the  heaviest  punishment  that 
oulniged  humanity  might  demand,  and  offended  justice  exact,^ — 
and  to  undergo  it  with  a  fortitude,  which,  arising  fmni  deluded  con- 
science, excites  compassion  even  more  than  it  commands  respect- 
The  priests  are  as  much  in  earnest  as  the  people,  bolh  those 
who  believe  all  the  fables  in  their  breviaiy,  and  tlie  more  liberal 
and  rational  ones  who  make  distinctions,  contriving^  as  the  old 
proverb  says,  to  swallow  a  bull  and  stick  at  ihe  tail ;  and  those 
who  have  taken  to  their  profession  as  a  craft;  and  the  iulermediute 
clasi,  who,  while  they  take  the  full  licence  of  infidelity,  keep, 
nevertheless,  a  lurking  principle  of  superstition,  which  makc^  tJiem 
look  on  to  a  general  acquittance  in  the  customary  form  at  last. 
The  e^fprif  de  iorps  prevailsnowhere  with  greater  force  than  among 
the  Romish  clergy ;  it  infinences  tljem  when  conscience  has  no 

*  *  Docl9f  Doyle,  in  his  paMoml  IcUer  fo  the  Ribbonmen,  intimates  tliAt  hi$  clergjr 
did  oppofe  their  Ue^tsrnSf  or  ralher  tljd  cen*nro  thfm.  H*i  «!4tc<,  th»f ,  ;i!thnitgH  thu 
«lergy  (I  quote  from  memory)  knew  af  the  CIV  >  iihq  to 

I  ^^  hciiti,  tiiev  rcfa*ed  the  rile*  of  the  church  t  vicked 

»igr»5.     ihii  was  ccrUinly  very  kind  to  the  ,  tw   of 

reon^ptracy,  (which  knowled^tf  they  thU  n    ;  "^.»(  the 

Apt«  did  not  much  Tear  the  ^ilhhutdiiig^  of  tf:   -t-  >  nemlty 

preirB lie d  among  them,  that  a//  CitihttlieM  who  ttppttttd  i/ir  Hrtttth  fftwcrmnemi  u»  mrwt§ 
were  entitird  to  the  bmrJH  0/  n  pfcnnrg  indaitfcnce.  'Hic  clerrv  nnr^l  hive  known  UukS 
such  ail  indulgence  was  granleii  in  the  old  time,  and  that  ther.   "  n  itien  ttnooig 

the  Iriskh  Mrho  have  tmii^ht  Ihem  to  believe  th«t  it  continues  stili  And^  betide^ 

ihe  clergy  ntty  have  known  th»t  refusing  the  rites  of  the  churcii  t^*^.-^  nMuamg  only  what 
the  ]>e!Ople  vsould  nul  receive,  a»  one  ojr  thetr  oatki  u*at,  noi  to  com/cti  tketr  $m$  fur 
Severn  years,  or  umtit  tht-^  had  trmmphed^  except  at  the  boor  of  de^th.  "Hie  clergy  Iheo 
could  have  no  opportumiy  f>f  putting  their  thri'At  ia  eieculion^  except  at  an  hour  whro 
they  h*ve  uniformly  (anU  1  thiuk  very  propeiljr)  consented  to  siupenJ  U/ — H^»ck  Z>c» 
ttctedy  p.  260, 
This  little  book  XMj  be  rteeiv«d  with  perfect  confid«iicn*    Ntip«r90ii  tt  baiter  «•• 


qviintnd  with  th«  it4te  ^f  Ibc  luah  jMAjaotiy  And  pcofdc  ibio  iu  very  tbie  author. 
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hold.  Sir  Geoi^e  Mackenzie  has  an  ugly  saying  in  hi*  uoiLj, 
that '  the  greatest  pait  oi  mankind  are  either  weak  or  disbone»t, 
and  that  both  tliese  support  bigotry  with  all  their  might/  In  iu 
full  extent  we  sliould  be  sorry  to  admit  the  maxim ;  but  of  the 
Romish  clergy  it  is  certain  that  the  dishonest  and  the  weak  are 
equally  bent  upon  upholding  the  interejjta  of  their  church. 
Those  among  them  who  reject  both  natural  aud  reveal eil  j 
religion  (and  suc^h  Dr*  Doyle  knows  may  be  met  with  e\^ii  at  ilie 
halls  of  the  Inquisition)  retain  neverdieless  as  inveterate  a  dislike 
to  the  Protestant  faith,  in  all  its  forms,  as  is  cherishetl  by  the  most 
tigoted  of  their  brethren*  They  adhere  to  their  own  churcikf 
while  they  hate  it  for  the  cviU  which  it  has  brought  u pat] 
world  and  upon  themselves.  But  there  are  probably  scry  fe^ 
these  in  Ireland.  Iu  no  otlicr  country  are  tlie  ecclcstasticti]  »ttt-1 
dents  so  jealously  and  so  effectually  secluded  from  tlie  humanijting 
influence  of  society,  and  nowhere  does  the  Komi«.h  religion  cu^t 
in  a  more  uuniitigated  atid  maligtiant  fo;  'l   among   pricfts 

and  people.     It  is  not  true  tliat  that  reli,  clniitgt*d  tisi  crfai- 

Tacter  any  where.     W  lieu  indeed  those  persons  wlto  call  upon  us  ' 
to  dismantle  our  defences,  throw  open  oiu-  gates,  and  admit  thu 
Roman  CatlioHcs  into  the  citadel  of  the  constitution,  are  remtuded  < 
of  the    intolerant    and  persecuting  principles  which  have    been 
decreed  by  their  Councils,  proclaimed  by  their  Popes,  and  acted 
upon  whenever   aud  wherever  they  have  had  power  to  act ;  then 
indeed  tlxey  argue,  aud  the  Britisli  and  Irish  Kouianists  are  free 
in  their  liberality  to  confess,  and  eager  to  persuade  us,  Uiat  the 
infallible  has  been  deceived,  that  the  immutable  has  changed: 
but  the  Romanists  make  this  admission  with  a  saving  clause,  (for 
themselves,  and  not  for  us,)  that  it  is  the  practices  only  which! 
Tailed,  not  the  eternal  principles,  for  that  their  church  is  andf 
has  been,  ami  ever  must  be,  incapable  of  error  or  mutation, 
in  one  part  of  this  assertion,  tlicy  are   borne  out  by  the  full . 
clenr  evidence  of  history.    Certain  it  is  that  their  church  couf<q| 
to  no  error  in  any  principle  that  it  has  at  any  time  maintai) 
and  that  it  expresses  neither  shume  nor  sorrow  for  any  of  its  prac- 
tices :    it  recedes  from  none  of  its  claims,   though  it  ni 
the  convenient  season  for  re-advancing  them  ;  it  retracts  n<' 
which  it  has  once  avowed,  however  moustrons.     There  is  eveu  a 
canon  forbidding  the  retraction  of  any  tiling  that  has  •»><<>  been 
decreed  against  any  heresy  whatsoever.*     Nan  est  r  tm 

qttod  semcl  Sijnodus  statait  contra  Jmamquamque  ficrcsnn.  i  heir 
argument  upon  the  oath  of  179^,  and  the  meaning  which  to 
the  defeasance  of  that  oatli  they  extracted  from  the  conjunctiott 
jVNn,  may  instruct  us  to  look  well  tu  their  declavationsj  and  en- 
•  F.  2.^  Cius,  24.    Queu.  U 
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lunine  always,  as  Fuller  smys^  wlietlier  there  '  is  no  vermin  of 
I  fiquivocatiuu  hid  uuijer  tlie  nap  of  the  words/ 
1.    We  nm&t  tiol  form  our  juilgmeiit  of  the  Koman  Catholic  reli- 
Jgioii  from  tlie  repreaentations  of  those  Eiighsh  Roman  Cathohcs 
V?ho  have  a  purpose  to  serve  by  keeping  its  distincltve  chaructcr- 
istics  out  of  sight ;  and  u  ho  have  moreover  from  their  childhouil 
[breatlied   the  free  air  of  a  Protestant  country.       I'hey   among 
||hem  Mho  truly  eutcrtaia  tolerant  opinions,  and  believe  it  possible 
[for  a  Protestant  to  be  saved  in  his  own  faith,  are,  in  reality,  half 
I  Protestant   themselves,  and  would   be  treated  aa  wholly  such  if 
^  they  dared  avow  tlial  opinion,  were  the  s^^ord  of  Paul,  as  well  as 
I  llie  keys  of  Peter,  ouce  more  in  the  hands  of  their  clergy.     But 
^  the  toler-ant  are  few  ;  tliey  who  have  affected  most  liberality  have 
1>eeD  proved  to  be  most  Jesuitical ;  the  more  honest  have  let  it 
ftppe&r,  that,  in  their  opinion,  tlie  dittereuces  betvvteu  tlie  Homaii 
'  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  are  what  they  call  ^'      '      f^%>*  i'*^^ 
•wful  word  to  be  found  [thus  used]  in  an  En|:^li-I  c  Uenllc- 

man's  magazine  !)  They  have  defended  the  Inquijsiliou  as  a  u^fful 
establishment ;  f-  and  a  Spanish  Komun  Catholic,  who  had  been 
in  tlie  service  of  the  Inquisition  himself,  found  himself  called 
upon,  when  he  was  in  this  country,  to  argue  the  point  with  theiu^ 
and  endeavour  to  convince  them  that  this  accursed  tribunal  dc- 
«enes  the  abhorrence  and  infamy  which  it  has  obtained !  Griev- 
CHisly  indeed  are  they  deceived  who  aie  pers abided  tliat  the  Ro- 
manists have  anywhere  abated  one  jot  of  tlieir  pretentions,  or  itt 
any  one  point  relajited  the  rigour  of  their  intolerance.  We  are 
iometinies  referred  to  the  Gallicun  church  as  an  example  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  may  be  established  witliout  detriment  to 

•  The  eKprcs'^ioti  i*  lh»  more  remnrkable,  because,  being  used  iuciileiUally,  it  bctr«yt 
an  opinion  wliich  ihc  writer  might  possibly  have  been  diacrecl  oiiongh  nut  lo  d«clir« 
openly.  Speaking  of  the  troubles  which  w^rc  rained  by  Ihe  Purilins  ^*  obsenci  tint 
'  there  WM  no  Umdworthtf  diMttnetiun  m  lines** 

t  ^  li  f/  a  crpendattt  ttci  Jnffiui*  iftn  '  h  tnbimni  tin  Snimi  Office  ooiMne 

Wiii<t^ftnai  €*ittntlu /litre  fuyolwfir  .  '    '     ir  tmifhUo     Je  fui  JU  wyit 

^^ii  tmmaiitiiit  mai  itt  nature  Hr  cei  'annpig  piu  inom«  yve  hii 

cl  fu*mtc$in  ifK^mJtttmr^  In  rr/iffitm  ctr'  _   /"wi  ctnttMuunt  I'rxprit  de 

pm^  ei  de  ckaritd,  ithumtUti  ft  de  ^  ,  yw*?  rtMpifr  ,  et  tiue 


^'asiuer,  de  ru«€,  d< 

dm  htmrnhtrtf/fi .  / 


n  dutc  icn  *.vH*itiuit44*u  dtt  Saint  Vjf**.c^  d  ai  co  /a  yV 
't  fti  i/t/fuiaitt^ra  d'abuiter  de  tratr  nuiaitti\  au  m^pfig 
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Uie  temporal  sovereignty,  and  that  it  may  exist,  though  dominant^] 
in  a  qnahtied  form,  disarmed  of  every  thing  lliat  might  justly  be] 
deemtd  obnoxious.     This  is   a   favourite   theme  with  those  whoJ 
cudravour   to  make   a  distinction   between  Papists  and    Romaiti 
CathohcSj — between  the  religion  of  tlie  Papal  court  and  that  of  I 
tlie  church  of  Itome,     Kow,  aUhougli  it  may  be  granted  that  the] 
Gallican  church  is  the  most  favourable  example  of  a  Uornish  eiita*] 
ktisluneul  that  can  be   produced,  there  are  some  circumstances  I 
which  should  in  prutJence  withhold  the  emancipationists  from  a|> 
pculiug  to  it  in  behalf  of  their  cause.     In  so  far  as   that  church  ! 
possesses  any  Liberties,  they  are  possessed  against  the  approbatioii  ] 
of  the  Papal  couitp  every  book,  as   Sir  Robert   Ingli^  tells  us,*j 
which  has  been  written  in  defence  of  iUe  Liberties  of  the  Gallicam 
church,  being,  at  this  day,  prohibited  by  the  Pope-     Free  also  in  i 
this  respect  as  it  is^  and   Hberal  as  it  may  be  represented  to  be,  i|  j 
OUiSt  not  be  forgotten,  tliat  in  the  worst  acts  of  inhuman  bigotry  ' 
and  wholesale  persecution,  by  which  the  Roman  CathoHc  retigioii  i 
has  rendered  itself  odious,  the  Gallican  church  has  been  as  much  | 
engaged  as  the  Papal ;   the  French  Bishops  liave  been  as  remorse- 
less us  tlie  opanibh  Inquiiriition^  and  the  Most  Chiistian  kings  a^l 
deeply  dyed  m  the  blood  of  their  heretical  subjects,  as  the  MosI  [ 
Cathulic  :  they  were  as  cruel,  because  the  same  wickedly- per* 
verted  religion  had  *  corrupted   tht^ir  compassions  ;'  they  were  a* 
faithless  in  violating  charters   and  solemn   treaties,  because   they 
were  taught  by  Uieir  confessors,  and  by  their  councils  and  iheiit  ' 
popes  (in  whom  they  were  nUo  taught  to  believe  infallibility  w^a^ 
vested  !)  that  to  break  faith  with  iiiHdets  and   hei«tic8  was,  in  it^n 
self,  a  meritorious  act  of  faith.     Before  any  one  \entares  to  deny 
thin,  lift  him   inquire  into  the  history  of  tlic  French  IluguenotiTJ 
and  of  the  Spani,sh  Mori^coes.  t 

liut  if  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church  w^re  in  any  part  of  the*^ 
world  purifying  it^eU^  and  by  degrees  approaching  lo  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  to  that  truth  from  which  it  has  so  long  and  so 
fearfully  upostati/ed,  it  is  not  in  Ireland  that  the  faintest  dawn  of  < 
any  such  melioration  can  be  perceived,  A  Jesuit  f  has  made  the 
observation,  that  *  les  nations^  non  jdus  que  Its  parficulifTs^  ne  se 
dejhnt  jamuis  flv  Irnr  vnractt^re,  ft  snni  prrsqnc  foujours  Ics  vie* 
timof  c/e  Ivnr  defaut  domiminf,^  The  remark  is  true  so  long  only 
as  those  moral  cause*  which  act  upon  national  character  remain 
unchanged;  but  loo  certain  it  in  that  those  causes  have  not  under- 
gone anv  bencticial  change  iu  Ireland,  from  its  earliest  annats  to 
the  piesent  day.  Such  ha^  been  the  temper,  or  rather  such  the 
position,  of  the  jMJOple,  ut  nrc  rrmln^  nee  rrfnedin  frrre  poasenim 


*  Sub»taoc«  of  Two  Speecliit»  p«  ^. 
t  P.  Cli*rlevaii,  Hi«t  a«  N<mtrll«  Fhiace,  t  Hi,  260. 
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Two  centuries  ago  tliey  were  culled,  by  Osborrii  'a  miserable 
nation,  tliat  wanted  not  only  wisdooi  and  virtue  to  purchase  their  j 
own  freedom,  but  a  competency  of  patience  quietly  to  submit  to  I 
the  Engiisli  civility/     In  the  course  of  Uiose  two  centuries  nianu* 
factures  have  been  introduced,  agriculture  has  been  extended,  com- 
merce has   thriven,  cities   have  increased  and   Nourished,  wealtli 
has  been  created,  arts  and  learning  have  taken  root.     The  country 
has  rapidly  improved    in   all   the  outward   and   visible   signs    of 
prosperity ;  but  though  the  great  body  of  the  people  have  in  some 
degree  partaken  physically  of  that  improvement,  (for  though  mi- 
serably ]Joor,  they  suffer  less  from  absolute  want  than  their  more 
miserable  forefathers,)  morally  they  remain  unchanged.     It  is  seen 
ill  every  court  of  justice  that  their  ancestors,  wlien  they  wore  th^ 
glib  and  the  mantle,  Mere  not  more  regardless  of  the  obligation  of] 
an  oath;  every  newspaper  brings  accounts  of  arson  and  murder, 
the  same  ciimes  which  were  committed  century  after  century  by  | 
the  old  Irish,  and  in  the  same  temper!     The  present  generation  ( 
are  as  completely  priest-ridden  as  those  who  received  their  orders 
ftom  Sir  Phclim  0*Neal^ — and  their  reward  from  Cromwell ;  and  l 
the  spirit  of  Sanders  and  Uinuccini  has  descended  upon  the  priests  I 
who  ride  them, 

*  You  destroyed/  says  Mr.  O'Connell,  *  the  regal  diadem  and  noble  i 
coronets,  hut  the  mitres  of  the  prelacy  you  could  not  crush  ;  they  were  I 
loo  powerful  for  the  arm  of  oppression  or  the  foeman's  sword  ;  and  the  [ 
Catholic  Church,  tJie  only  and  last  remnant  of  Ireland's  former  great* 
ness,  is  now  as  strong  in  her  hierarcliy,  as  fixed  and  firm  in  herj 
strength,  as  immoveable  as  the  eternal  rock  on  which  she  stands,  as 
pure  in  doctrines  as  when  she  w^as  founded,  and  as  venerable  andj 
splendid  as  when  her  altars  sparkled  with  gems  and  gold.  She  is  still  I 
as  unbending  as  in  the  days  of  her  g^reatest  glory:  her  tenets  are  as( 
pure  as  her  dogmas  are  immutable/ 

So  speaks  Mr.  O'Connell :  let  us  now  hear  Dr.  Phelan  : — 
'  For  the  last  fifty  years,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have   been  j 
engaged,  with  little  intermission,  in  treating  with  various  members 
of  the  goveninjeut,  kith  in  England  and  Jreland:  in  every  instance 
they  have  m^er-reached  or   eluded   them,  and  held  on  their  sinuous 
course  of  aggrandizement  without  sustaining  one  decisive  defeat.  They  , 
liave  received  with  equal  freedom,  and  treated  with  equal  dexterity^  the  ' 
€Tertures  which  were  made  to  them  from  time  to  time,  by  aspirants  ^ 
after  place  and  declaimers  ujion  patriotism.   They  have  intrigued  with  J 
all  parties ;  they  have  cajoled  and  vilified,  used  and  amused  them,  as*^ 
suited  their  purposes,  yet  never  given  their  confidence  to  any-     It  was 
a  more  difticult  achievement  to  counterplot  the  upper  classes  of  their  j 
own  communion;  they  attempted  it,  and  have  succeeded.     In  1793, 
avaiiinjr  tlvemselves  of  the  blind  strength  of  the  Irish  legi?>lature,  they  j 
crushed  the  rising  spirit  of  their  gentry  beneath  a  mass  of  nominally 
enfranchised  paupers ;  on  several  occasions  since,  they  have  rebuked  I 
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that  **  OTcrweenji^  anxietj  for  emancipatios/'  which  would  postpone 
the  sacred  claims  of  the  hierarchy;  and  at  some  critical  momeDti 
when  a  schism  appeared  inevitable,  have  restored  subordination  in  th« 
seditious  ranks,  and  soothed  or  terrified  the  ringleaders  into  obediemxk 
Men  who  can  do  all  this  should  be  respected  as  adversaries.  Fnendi 
tfaey  never  can  be ;  they  have  a  spirit  which  scoffs  at  conciliation;  tbejr 
have  a  separate  interest,  an  interest  in  the  disquiet  and  dishoncmr  c^ 
England,  which  cannot  be  purchased  up  by  any  consideration  withia 
the  reach  of  a  minister. 

'  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  various  causes  conspire  to  prevent  the  repe- 
dtion  of  those  desolating  scenes  which  afflicted  Ireland  during  the  re^^ 
of  Elizabeth.  Among  Uiese,  it  is  not  our  least  assurance  of  quiet,  that 
a  prospect  seems  to  open  to  ecclesiastical  ambition,  of  attaining  ita 
objects  by  the  peaceful  arts  of  neeociation.  Time  has  changed  the 
form  of  things,  and  tiie  prelates  of  the  present  day  have  shaped  tJicir 
measures  accordingly.  No  longer  menaced  by  proclamations,  or  look* 
ing  for  protection  to  some  malcontent  lords,  who  insulted  Hie  men 
while  they  used  the  instruments^  Roman  Catholic  bishops  are  nom 
recognised  by  the  committees  of  both  houses,  and  take  their  right 
reverend  station  round  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  Forfeitures  jmd 
Che  reformation  have  cut  down  the  ranks  of  their  andent  rivals ;  and 
the  few  men  of  quality  who  remain  in  their  communion,  have  ju4t 
enough  of  consideration  to  give  point  to  the  sarcasm,  and  brilUancy 
to  the  cavalcade,  of  the  jubilant  ecclesiastics.  By  the  fall  of  the  nobi« 
lity  the  bishops  are  now  left  without  any  competition  ;  absolute  masters 
of  the  ignorant,  the  fanatical,  and  the  disaffected,  they  can  afford  to 
treat  the  timid  restiveness  of  the  more  educated  with  a  contemptuous 
and  taunting  composure.  In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  they  are  a 
HiERocRACY ;  swaying  a  compact  mass  of  five  millions  of  people,  with 
a  plenitude  of  dombion  which  might  be  envied  at  Constantinople,  and 
breaking  down  all  distinctions  among  their  vassals  into  the  same  ab* 
ject  prostration  before  their  insolent  supremacy.  This  power  withia 
tlieir  domestic  sphere  naturally  gives  them  an  influence  beyond  it ;  the 
op))08ite  extremes  of  despotism  and  of  a  liberty  almost  anarchical, 
combine  to  swell  their  authority  ;  and  while  they  rule  at  home  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  they  attack  England  with  her  own  free  institutions.  They 
govern  the  strongest  political  interest  in  the  empire :  they  manage 
everywhere  the  puppets  of  legislation,  from  the  hovel  of  the  resident 
freeholder  to  the  chateau  of  the  absentee  ;  and  the  local  minister  con- 
fesses that  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and  his  own  titular  dignity,  are 
.  suspended  upon  their  irresponsible  good  pleasure.  Industrious  in 
occupying  and  securing  those  positions  which,  from  a  thousand  motives, 
are  successively  relinquished  to  them,  they  establish  every  day  a  pre* 
cedent  for  some  new  pretension.  In  the  mean  time,  they  make  partial 
exhibitions  of  their  spiritual  strength :  the  ^^  artillery  of  popular  excita- 
tion '*  is  occasionally  brought  out  for  B{X)rtive  but  imposing  exercise; 
and  the  crozier  of  a  skilful  prelate,  like  Uie  wand  of  Prospero,  raises 
a  whirlwind  of  contentious  elements,  '^  roarers  that  care  not  £or  the 
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name  of  kin^,*'  yet  contribute^  it  seems,  to  the  honour  and  security  of 
royalty/ — History  of  the  Churchy  Sfc,  pp.  110»  111. 

It  is  this  hierarchy,  or  hierocracy,  Mho,  we  are  told,  are  to  become 
the  eftioient  and  riifing  instruments  for  tranquil hzing  Ireland ,  and 
ejecting  the  moral  union  of  the  two  islands,  if  only  CathoUc  Enian^ 
cipation  be  conceded  to  their  modest,  and  peaceful >  and  dutiful, 
and  equitable  desires !  A  hierarchy  which  has  assumed  the  attitude 
of  defiance,  and  been  (prok  p^tdor  1)  pennitted  and  encouraged  to 
assume  It,  and  with  which  the  Protestant  Government  of  these  king- 
doms has  more  than  once,  by  a  suicidal  mispolicy,  consented  to 
treat  as  with  a  high  contracting  power  !  A  hierarchy  which  is  mnv 
known,  by  its  own  avowal,  always  to  have  carried  on  a  treasonable 
communication  with  the  Pretender,  so  long  as  a  Pretender  existetl ; 
and  which,  at  a  time  when  this  country  was  engaged  in  war  with 
Buonaparte,  and  at  the  ver)^  time  when  that  war  was  curried  on 
under  the  most  unfavourable  and  threatening  aspects,  voluuteered 
it»  acceptance  of  the  Concordat  by  which  the  Pope  confirmed  him 
In  his  possession  of  the  throne  of  France,  and  confirmed  also 
throughout  all  the  countries  which  were  under  his  nile,  to  the 
actual  occuj>icrs,  the  property  which  had  been  confiscated  by  the 
revolutionary  governments  \  this  the  Irish  hierarchy  did,  pro- 
nouncing, in  a  formal  synod,  that,  in  so  doing,  '  Pope  Piu?^  the 
Seventh  had  validly,  anil  agrreahhj  to  the  !fpirit  of  the  facrerl 
canonig^  exerted  the  power  behnging  to  the  Apodolical  See,  and 
that  they  accepted,  approved,  and  concurred  with  the  said  acts  of 
Pius  the  Seventh,  as  good,  rightful,  authentic,  and  necessary! 
inspired  by  charity,  and  done  in  the  faith  of  his  predec^sar  I  * 
And  fiom  the  hiemrchy  which  has  given  this  pnicticul  proof  of 
their  assent  to  tlie  doctrine,  that  in  the  Pope  aulliority  is  vested  to 
give  kingdoms  and  to  take  them  away, — the  hierarchy  by  which, 
m  times  of  trouble  and  danger,  as  Dr.  Phelan  has  truly  observed, 
the  diplomacy  of  rebellion  was  generally  conducted, — ^the  hierarchy, 
by  one  of  whose  actual  and  most  active  members  we  have  been 
openly  told,  that,  if  a  rebellion  were  now  raging  from  Carrick- 
fergus  to  Cape  Clear,  no  sentence  of  excommunication  would  be 
fulminated  by  a  Roman  Cotliolic  prelate, — iVom  this  hicrarcliy, 
and  these  prelates,  the  Pmteslant  Oovemment  and  the  House  of 
Brunswick  are  told  that  diey  may  expect  a  perfect  allegiance,  ati 
attached  and  principled  obedience,  a  dutiful  co-operation  in  the 
great  work  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  Irish,  and  pacifying 
ItTland  !  Yes !  we  may  l<x>k  for  this  when  men  gather  grapes 
from  thorn!*  and  figs  from  thistles ; — when  the  Ethiopian  shall 
change  his  skin  and  the  leopard  her  spots  ! 

Contented  that  hierarchy  never  will  be,  and  never  can  be,  till  it 
has  either  brought  about  the  ovcrtlirow  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
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or  renounced  the  principles  which  it  now  hold^,  and  to  which  it  is 
bound*    Before  their  consecration,  the  Irish  bishops  tak<>  what  is 
literally  and  veritably  an  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance  to  the  Pope* 
They  swear  that  they  will  be  faithful  and  ohedient  to  St.  Petet 
the  Apostle,  and  to  Uie  Holy  Roman  Church,  and  to  their  Lord 
tlie  Pope,  and  to  his  Buccessora  j  and  tliat  they  w  ill  not  knowinglj 
reveal,  to  any,  to  their  prejudice,  the  counsels  with  whi^h   ihejf 
may  be  entrusted  by  themselves,  their  messenger,  or  their  letters* 
They  swear  that  they  will  help  to  defend  and  keep  the  Rotnan 
Papacy  and  the  Royaltiks   of  St.  Peter,  agaiust  all   met^ 
They  swear  that  they  will  endeavour  to  preserve j  drfendf  increase^ 
and  advance  the  righls,  honours,  privileges,  and  authority  nfike 
Hohj  Roman  Church,  oj' their  Lord  the  Fope^  and  ofkhiformaid  ! 
sxtrcefsors :  that  they  will  not  be  in  any  couusel,  action,  or  treaty 
in  which  shall  be  plotted,  against  their  said  Lord  and   the  said 
Roman  Church,  anytlimg  to  the  hurt  or  prejudice  of  their  persons, ' 
right,  honour,  state,  or  power  ;   and  that  if  they  know  any  such  i 
tiling  to  be  treated  or  agitated  by  any  whatsoever,  they  w  ill  hinder  1 
it  to  their  power,  and  signify  it  as  soon  as  they  can  to  their  saidi 
Lord.     They  swear  that   they  will  observe  with  all  their  might,  j 
and  cause  to  be  observed  by  others,  the  rules  of  the  holy  fathers^  i 
the  apostolic  decrees,  ordinances,  or  disposals,  rcsenatious,  pro-] 
visions,  and  mandates.     They  engage  to  visit  Rome  in  person  i 
ever)'  ten  years,  there  to  give  an  account  of  their  pastoral  oftice  to 
their  Lord  the  Pope,  and  humbly  to  receive  his  apostolic  com- 
mands ;  or,  if  detained  themselves  by  any  lawful  im|>ediment,  they  i 
engage  to  send  a  messenger  fully  in<itructed  in  their  stead.     The 
concluding  clause  is  noticeable^ — Arfc  omnia  et  singula,  eo  invioUi- 
bilius  obftervaho^  Scc.:  *  all  and  every  of  these  things  I  will  observe 
the  more  inviolably,  as  being  certain  that  nothing  is  contained  in  j 
them  which  can  interfere  with  the  fidelity  I  owe  to  tlie  most  Serene 
King  of  Great  Britain   and   Ireland,   and  his  successors  to  the 
throne.' 

In  this  remarkable  conclusion  of  the  oath,  tliere  is,  as  the  Arcli- 
bishop  of  Dublin  has  observed,  an  ambiguous  form  of  e\\[iressiortJ 
used,  where  a  very  obvious  and  unequivocal  one  would  have  pre* 
sented  itself,  if  the  persons  who  framed  it  had  been  guided  by 
upright  intentions. 

'  If,*  says  his  Grace,  *  I  were  the  party  concerned,  and  were  desirous 
to  afford  such  satisfaction »  on  the  subject  of  the  oath,  as  should  cle; 
away  all  suspicion  as  to  its  interference  with  the  oath  of  allegiance 
the  ^vereign,  it  would  occur  to  me  to  add  some  such  clause  as  this :— J 
**  1  hereby  declare  most  solemnly,  that  if,  in  any  case  whatsoever,  thai 
obligations  I  have  placed  myself  under  hy  this  oath,  tn  regard  to  the] 
Pope,  sliould  clasih  with  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  my  sovereign,  as  it 
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IB  clearly  understood  and  explained  by  Protestants,  I  shall  not  hold 
mysfelf  bound  by  this  oath,  but  solely  by  the  said  oath  of  allegiance  to 
my  sovereign/'  The  present  clause  begins  wth  the  words,  '*  I  will 
observe  this  the  more  inviolably/'  Now  this  seems  not  a  natural  or 
obvious  form  of  phrase ;  it  involves »  when  strictly  considered,  a  dis- 
tinction in  degree  with  respect  to  inviolability,  which  does  not  seem 
natural ;  an  oath  cannot  well  be  kept  more  inviolably  or  less  inviolably 
— the  use  of  the  comparative  would  seem  to  imply  a  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  assurance  which  the  party  using  these  words  entertained, 
tlmt  the  oath  did  not  interfere  with  his  allegiance  to  liis  king,  which 
leads  even,  as  1  conceive,  to  an  incorrect  use  of  language.  The  whole 
form  of  phrase  seems  not  natural ;  and  if  suspicions  do  exist  respecting 
the  intentions  of  those  who  take  the  oath,  every  form  of  expression 
that  may  be  supj)osed  to  give  an  opening  for  the  exercbe  of  casuistry, 
should  be  scrupulously  avoided,  and  the  most  direct,  and  obvious,  and 
unqualified  language  alone  made  use  of/ 

The  words  upon  which  this  excellent  Prelate  has  thus  justly 
animadverted »  are,  it  should  be  remembered,  a  late  addition  to 
the  oath.  The  oath  itself  was  drawn  up  by  Pope  Hildebrand, 
and  few  persons  can  be  so  little  versed  in  history  as  not  to  know 
what  he  intended  by  these  Royalties  of  St.  Peter,  and  those  rights, 
honours,  privileges,  and  authority  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  of 
their  Lord  the  Pope,  which  the  Bishops  are  thereby  sworn  to  pre- 
serve, defend,  increase,  and  advance.  It  is  an  oath  of  fealty  and 
allegiance  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  allegiance  which  is  due  to 
the  Sovereign. 

*  I  find  myself,'  says  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  *  unable  to  reconcile 
that  most  solemn  oath  that  is  taken  upon  the  appointment  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  ^vith  his  allegiance  to  the  sovereign.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  there  is  an  obligation  as  deep  as  that  which  can  grow  out  of 
the  feeling  of  Christianity  at  war  with  the  civil  obligation.  1  can  find, 
in  this  oath,  no  reservation  or  circumscription  whatsoever  ;  and,  there- 
fore, looking  to  a  case  of  mere  temporal  concern  solely,  and  supposing' 
the  possibility  of  a  war  between  this  country'  and  the  states  of  the  Pope, 
unless  there  be  some  dispensing  j»ower  affecting  the  obligation  of  tliis 
oath,  or  something  be  specifically  and  openly  announced  to  qualify  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  I  do  not  see  how  both  oaths  can 
be  etafely  taken  by  the  same  person.  The  individual  who  takes  this 
oath  appears  to  me  to  be  bound  to  comnuinicate  to  the  Pope  every 
secret  of  his  sovereign  that  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Pope's  safety 
to  know ;  and  to  be  in  like  manner  bound  to  conceal  every  design 
communicated  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  which  it  might  be  inju- 
rious to  the  Pope  that  his  sovereign  should  know,  and  which,  by  his 
oath  of  allegiance,  considered  in  itself,  he  would  be  bound  to  make 
known  to  his  sovereign.  It  seems  also  to  go  to  this:  that  if  the 
sovereign  of  this  country  were  engaged  in  a  war  ^nth  any  state  oa 
which  the  papal  rights  or  the  privUegea  of  the  Romvi  C^oBc  8t$9 ' 
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iDiunly  clepeoddd,  he  would  bo  bound  to  act  in  like  mannc^r,  and  Ui 
make  and  to  unthhold  the  same  rommui'  ih  In  the  ease  in  wliirh 

the  Pope  was  the  party  immediately  L      Tluin,  then*   the 

^kbop  icema  bound  by  an  oath  which  iuUiltircs  directly  with  his  oulh 
of  alleg^iance  to  his  sovereign,  when  tlie  interest*  of  the  Pope  find  thosa 
of  the  sovereign  come  into  collision,  and  when  *^  ort 

of  a  loyal  subject  to  his  prince  would  be  \4taliy  ii  .  '[>e* 

if  thifi  drnturbing  influof»ce,  exerted  on  the  bishop,  \>e  carried  dow^ 
tjirough  thtf  prie:it«  eitiier  from  the  naturo  of  hia  oath^  or  any  other 
1f»y,  it  rausl  be  umieeeHHary  to  say*  from  the  close  and  influential 
QOtUftct  into  whicii  every  officiating  prie^^t  n  brought  with  tJie  Roman 
CftthoUc  jiopiilation  of  the  coimtry,  what  the  eifect  must  bo  as  to  tho 
gineral  loyalty/ 

.  But  llotijan  Catholica  also  liavc  viewed  it  in  Uie  same  light  a^ 
Archbishop  Magcc*  Peter  Walsli,  (that  good  old  friar,  who,  ivitlt 
whatever  fables  his  belief  was  corrupted,  was  nevertheks"*  a  Chris- 
tian in  heart  and  souJ)^Peler  W uish  says,  '  that,  at  their  conse- 
cmtioni  Uie  Bishops  are  bound  liege  men  to  his  Holinej)<i,  even  by 
tbo  very  sftrictest  oath  Uiat  could  be  sworn,  or  penned  ;  especially 
being  li*e  Pope  hinii*elf  i.s  the  only  interpreter  thereof,'  Sir  John 
TbroilonodiJU  *a\»,  *in  regard  to  the  fealty  or  allegiance  which,  at 
his  congee  ration  J  oucli  Uif^hop  promises  to  the  Pope,  if  it  mean  any 
tiling,  it  means  too  much;  if  nothing,  it  is  absurd,  and  degrades 
9  aolcmn  ceremony,  Thi^  episcopal  oath,  as  it  is  called,  found 
\Xb  way  into  the  church  in  feudal  times,  wheu  the  Itoman  bithopit, 
in  imitation  of  other  princes,  viewed  themselves  as  sovereign  lords^ 
and  all  churchmen  ixn  their  vassals.  The  btsliop  did  homage, 
therefore,  in  the  hand^  of  the  consecrator,  the  supposed  represen- 
tative of  his  Holiuetu,  But,  as  the  days  of  feudal  slavery  have 
parsed  away^  why  has  not  tins  o«th  puAt  with  them  ?  its  lauguaere 
evidently  deuotea  its  feudal  origiti,  Let  there  be  no  more  uf  thix ! 
'Hie  wbiib  oath  gives  umbrage  to  every  thinkins^  mnn,  and  ithoidd 
dwf^ro  be  exfititiged*  V\  ordi  void  of  meanttiL^  dishonour  the 
lip«  diat  utter  Ihem.  It  should  not,  However,  be  concealed  tliat 
the  Court  of  Rome  views  them  in  another  light,  and  will  surrcn- 
dw  no  more  of  this  feudal  aalh|  unless  urged  to  it  by  the  irrcsis- 
Uble  demands  of  governmeut,* 

^  A  part,  then,  of  the  episcopal  oath  had  been  surrendered.  Tlie 
rc^iJer  who  may  not  be  previously  acfjuainted  w  ith  the  when,  and 
the  how,  and  tlie  why  of  the  i^un  ender,  will  find  the  circumstances 
worthy  of  especial  considenititui.  in  the  year  171H,  the  Arch* 
biiliop»  of  tlie  kingdom  uf  Ireland,  a»  the  Pope  styles  tlieiu^ 
ispbyued  to  tiie'u-  moat  holy  Lortl  the  Pope,  '  that  through  tbo 
tgnomitc^  or  dtaibouealy  of  •owe  piTM^ns,  cerlahi  words  found  m 
the  fumi  uf  oadip  whicb^  acconltcig  to  the  Koman  rkual,  ti  f o  ba 
mkcn  by  ikcUiiiiu^pa  and  Bf»hopi^  vr  perverted  bto  a  ftttnngt 
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and  that,  in  addition  to  those  ilifficulties  which  must  occur 
Iday  in  a  kingilom  where  the  Catholic  religion  has  not  the 
dominion,  they  were,  on  this  account,  tlirown  into  new  perplexi- 
Ijes^  from  whence  they  humbly  beggeil  that,  as  far  as  might  seem 
expedient  to  his  Holiness,  l)e  won  Id ,  in  his  apostolical  wi^dom^ 
provide  some  means  of  delivering  them/  Tl>e  Pope  accordingly, 
having  maturely  considered  all  things,  graciously  gave  indulgence 
that  the  form  of  oath  which  tlie  Archbishop  of  Mohilow,  in  Russia, 
iljid  by  his  permission  taken,  might  be  used  theaceforth  by  the 
iriflh  archbishops  and  bishops. 

And  what  were  the  words  which,  by  the  ignorance  or  dishonesty 
of  some  persons,  had  been  perverted  to  a  strange  sense  ?  They 
were  these :  Ucereiicos,  schi&malwoSf  it  rebelled  eiJem  Domina 
nostra,  pro  pause  persequar  el  impugnabo — ^*  Heretics,  schis- 
Jiiatics;  and  rebels  to  our  said  Lord  (the  i>ope)  with  all  my  power 
1  will  persecute  and  impugn/  It  appears,  that  a  Kussiau  lloman 
Cfttholjcy  when  taking  the  oatli  at  his  consecration,  as  Archbisbop 
of  Mohilow,  in  the  year  1785,  stopped  at  this  clause,  aikl  refused 
to  proceed.  Whetlitr  he  was  the  tirst  Romish  prelate  who  ever 
fdt  a  scruple  of  humanity  or  conscience  at  taking  upon  himself 
ibis  unciirislian  and  abominable  obligation— or  whether  his  con- 
duct had  been  concerted  with  the  Empress  Catharine,  that 
Empress  supported  him  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  strength 
of  her  character  and  the  righti>  of  her  throne  :  the  court  of  Home 
found  it  expedient  to  yield,  and  the  Russian  archbishop  was 
allowed  to  take  the  oath  without  the  obnoxious  clause.  But 
though  tlie  scarlet-coloured  btast  drew  in  its  horns  when  Catha* 
rime  would  else  have  aimed  a  blow  at  Uiem, — tiie  concession  w^as 
so  made  as  to  show  that  no  change  had  taken  pbce  in  tlie  di^po^ 
sitton  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  principle  tliat  heretics 
w?ere  to  be  impugned  and  persecuted  was  not  rentjunced  ;  though 
lis  avowal  was  stispended,  by  indulgence,  in  an  heretical  kingdom 
where  the  «overeign,  most  properly,  would  no  longer  suffer  it  to 
be  made.  Everywhere  else  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  con- 
i,  at  their  consecration,  to  swear  tiiat  they,  to  tlie  utmost  of 
power,  would  impugn  and  persecute  iieretics,  schismatics, 
and  rebels  to  their  Lord  the  Pope.  Some  six  years  afterwards, 
the  Irish  prelates  considered  that  the  clause  might,  perhapx^ 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  hopes  which  they  were  then  entertaining, 
for  that  a  British  king,  a  British  minister,  a  British  House  of 
Lords,  and  a  British  House  of  Commons,  consisting  entirely  of 
heretic!^,  schismatics,  and  rebels  to  tlie  pope,  might  think  it  no  very 
rational  or  politic  act  to  remove  restrictions  from  persons  wlio  were 
bound  by  o:»lh  to  impugn  and  persecute  litem,  if  ever  they  ha<l  the 
po^  er.  Thi7  reprei»eut«)d  Uu9  ut  Hotue^  aud  their  Lord  tlie  Pope 
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then  conceded  to  them  tlie  same  indulgence  which  he  had  granted  in 
the  caw  of  Kii^sia^  but  not  without  <'^  in  the  preamble  to 

the  Cttatrsited  cmlli,  tiiat  through  the  ig'  t  dishonest  if  of  some 

pemonj^y  certain  Hords  (to  wit,  the  clause  complained  of)  had  been 

C  fried  into  a  strange  sense^ — perverted  by  ignorance  or  dia- 
riity  !  Was  diahouej»ty  ever  more  apparent  than  in  this  pre- 
amble^  and  can  any  ignorance  be  so  great  as  not  to  perceive  it  ? 
— as  not  to  know  in  what  sentje  these  words  were  intended  by 
Pope  Hi Idebrand  when  he  framed  the  oath^ — in  what  sense  the 
clause  hm  always  been  uudcrstood, — and  in  what  sense  it  ha* 
been  acted  upon,  wro  poasCf  every %vhere  ?  Do  we  not  know  how 
Uonner  and  Garamer  understood  it?  Can  we  be  mistaken  in 
what  the  persecution  of  heretics  meaas  in  the  oath  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  ?  Bellarmine  may  tell  us  what  he,  as  well  as  the 
heretics  in  his  days,  who  were  unreasonable  enough  to  complain 
of  it,  understood  by  it : — *  Dicunt  quidem  htrrefici  sc  magnam 
jiergeijuufionefji  nb  antickristo patif  quia  inierdnm  comburuktue 
alUiui  de  eorum  numero,'  Per\'erted  by  ignorance  or  dishonesty  to 
a  stninge  seiu^  I  Why  the  words  contain  in  them  flint  and  steel, 
fire  and  faggot, — the  weapons  of  St.  Uarlholome>\*s  day,  the  instru- 
ments of  Alva,  and  Cardinal  Granville^s  executionersi  the  engines 
of  the  Inquisition. 

At  the  time  when  tlie  oath  was  thus  accommodated  to  tlie  cir- 
cumstances of  Russia  and  Ireland,  the  concluding  and  qualifying 
clause  appears  to  have  been  added,  a  clause  under  the  nap  of 
which  the  Archbishop  (»f  Dublin  discovered — what  we  might 
expect  to  find  in  any  web  from  the  same  manufactory.  In  other 
raapoeta  the  episcopal  outli  remains  the  same  as  lliat  from  which 
TliMias  i  Becket  deduced  liis  notions  of  allegiance  to  the  pope, 
and  duty  to  the  king*  The  prelates  still  swear  that  they  will 
defend  the  Royalties  of  St»  PcUr  against  all  men.  It  would  be  as 
ditticuU  to  discover  in  tiie  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles,  or 
the  Kpisties  General  of  St»  Peter,  what  is  meant  by  these 
Hoyaltios,  as  it  would  be  to  read  the  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  remain  ignorant  of  what  IlildL'brand  and  his  successors  intendetl 
by  tlie  word^, — and  in  what  sense  they  were  undurstood  by  those 
who  to*>k  the  oath,  as  well  as  by  those  who  framed  it.  But  in 
In*land,  the  expression  is  peculiarly  significant.  The  first  oppo- 
jiitifui  which  was  raised  in  that  ill-fated  land  against  the  reforma- 
tion, i\as  grounded  ujion  these  Royalties.  '  One  peculiar  preju- 
dice Uhml*  was,*  says  Dr.  inland,  *  in  favour  of  tlie  see  of  Home, 
which  operated  eaually  on  the  Irish,  and  even  on  the  more  ejdight- 
ened  of  the  Kngliiih  race,  Ireland  had  been  for  ages  considered,  and 
industriously  represented,  as  a  fief  of  the  pope,  in  right  t)f  thedmrch 
of  St.  Peter.   By  virtue  of  this  imaginary  right  the  seigniory  of  tliis 
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kingdom,  it  was  well  known,  had  been  conferred  on  Henry  IL 
The  Irish  parliament  had  occasionally  acknowledged  lliis  to  be 
the  only  legjitimale  (buudation  of  ihe  authority  of  the  crown  of 
Eriglaiui.  It  was,  therefore,  accounted  especially  profane  and 
damnable  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  even  in  his  own 
inheritance  ;  and  that  a  prince  (Henry  VIII.),  entrusted  with  this 
inheritance  for  the  protection  of  religion,  should  disclaim  his  father 
and  his  sovereign,  and  impiously  violate  the  stipulations  of  his 
ancestors,  by  >\iiich  alone  he  was  entitled  to  any  authority  or  pre- 
eminence in  Ireland.*  In  all  the  subsequent  rebellions,  as  soon  as 
they  assumed  a  religious  character,  this  argument  has  been  brought 
fon^*ard  ;  and  that  character  they  have  uniformly  assumed,  from 
the  days  of  Shane  O'Neal  to  tliose  of  the  Irish  Directory,  in  1793^ 
just  as  any  accidental  hurt  brings  on  erysipelas  when  the  disease 
ts  in  tJie  system.  '  There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt,'  said  Adrian,  in 
ills  ever-memorable  bull,  '  but  that  Ireland,  and  all  the  islands  on 
^'hich  Chriit,  the  sun  of  righteousness,  huth  slione,  and  which 
have  received  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith,  do  belong  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church/  By 
virtue  of  that  right  Adrian  conveyed  the  sovereignty  to  Henry  and 
his  successors,  saving  the  right  of  the  Church,  and  resening  to 
St,  Peter  the  annual  pension  of  one  penny  from  each  house. 
Failing  that  payment,  the  priests  argued  that  the  sovereignty 
escheated  to  tlie  power  of  uliich  and  under  which  it  was  held, 
From  time  to  time  the  Royalties  have  been  claimed,  and  as  often 
as  the  claim  has  been  advanced,  the  titular  prelates  have  kept  the 
oalh  of  allegiance  to  tlieir  Lord  the  Pope. 

The  history  of  Pope  Adrian's  bull,  and  of  the  subsequent 
fables  which  were  invented  in  support  of  tlie  Pope's  sovereignty 
over  Ireland,  has  been  treated  by  Dr.  Phelan  with  his  wonted 
ability.  The  Irish  bishops  were  tlie  chief  agents  in  delivering  over 
Ireland  to  an  English  king.  They  promulgated  the  butl^  and  the 
confirmatory  letters  of  Pope  Alexander  HI.  At  a  Synod  held  at 
Waterford,  they  proclaimed  Henry  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  they 
denounced  the  censures  of  the  church  against  all  who  should 
impeach  the  donation,  or  resist  his  goveriunent.  lliey  had  a 
direct  and  tangible  advantage  in  this.  *  Their  demesnes,  which 
were  ample,  but  hidierto  exposed  to  tlie  ravages  of  an  unscrupulous 
laity,  found  a  protector:  the  claim  of  tithes,  which  for  some  time 
they  had  been  endeavouring  to  maintain  by  spiritual  censures  and 
the  dogma  of  divine  right,  was  hencefonvard  to  be  enforced  by  the 
secular  arm  ;  privileges,  aliso,  and  immunities,  such  as  in  those 
jubilant  days  of  the  church  were  enjoyed  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  tlie 
most  orthodox  regions,  ajid  a  large  share  iu  the  administration  of 
public  afi'airs,  were  the  immediate  result  of  these  changes,*     TTie 
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virtues  of  St  Lawrcuc©  O'Too!,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who 
w«s  tiie  moHt  active  j>crsoii  in  this  traii^acUon,  ajt  '  iii  a  brief , 

iclection  by  Peter  V\  alsh,*  and  the  good  friar  <  tiiiit  ho 

ktiow^  uol  which  tu  udiuire  lemt  in  thein — -nieauiiig,  however,  that  I 
he  ^Admires  them  all.  Tlie  reader  may  there  liiid  it  recorded  Ikiw  this 
'  moAt  sttipetidious  saint*  vras  '  no  sooner  outwardly  clad  at  hiji  con-*  i 
tecration  with  the  glory  of  an  archbishop's  veatu re  and  the  poutific^nl  \ 
habiliments^  than  he  covered  him^lf  inwardly,  next  liis  skin^  witk 
the  isc verily  of  a  rough  tilkiumf  a  coarse  hairdo th>  tr:  ^wn  , 

from  his  neck  to  his  heels,  everywhere  sewed  close  i  ribsi 

and  never  jmt  oft,  never  washed,  never  cliangied,   never  opened 
while  the  pieces  of  it  could  hold  together, — only  one  certain  ptcca  , 
that  was  turned  aside  thrice  a-day  while  he  received,  oil  hi^  bani ' 
Aesih,  the  stnarting  strokes  of  a  knotty  discipline ;   for  ho  many 
times,  at  lea$it,  in  twenty-four  liours,  he  was  constantly  disci plinocl 
{m  they  call  it)  by  llie  hands  of  a  familiar  friend  whom  he  trusted^ 
after  he  had  first  enjoined  him  to  secrecy  all  his  life/    The  reader  " 
may  see  in  the  evidence  of  the  titular  archbishop  of  DubUn  that  dii«  I 
Lawrence  of  Dublin  is  *  justly  venerated  among  our  most  distin* 
gitisbed  saints/     He  may  read  in  Dr»  Phelan'a  history  what  watf  | 
the  conduct  of  *  this  manifold  traitor  to  his  church,  his  country^ 
ki«iiisitive|>rince^  and  the  sovereign  of  his  own  election }'  nnii  in  tbd  , 
eieqlknt  commenti,  which  accompany  the  Dtge8t,t  he  may  find 
QMieriala  which  render  it '  easy  to  judge  of  tlm  saintly  services  of 
Lttwrmce,  and  of  tho  principle  to  be  extracted  Irum  his  canoniza* 
tjon.     He  waa  an  CBiiaeDt  example  to  the  eocleaiaaticf  of  kit 
country,  that  the  edieta  of  Rome  and  the  intereata  of  hta  ofder  \ 
should  be  the  supreme  ruk  of  action  ;  that  there  i^  no  distinction 
of  legitimacy  nr  illegitimacy ;  no  sacredness  either  in  hereditary 
right,  or  in  voluntary  election  ;  that,  when  tlie  church  requires,  the 
natural  prince  m  to  be  disserted  for  a  stranger;  and, again,  whc« 
the  church  requires,  tlie  new  su\'ereign  is  to  be  abaadooed,  witli 
the  same  reach ricss  as  the  old.* 

It  wa!<  so  much  the  interest  of  the  clergy  in  those  ttmea  to 
uphold  the  papal  claim  of  supreme  dominion,  that  various  opinioiia 
were  invented,  ami  various  fables  in  support  of  tbem^  to  cxplant  , 
how  Ireland  became  the  peculiar  patrimony  of  the  popes.  Among) 
ibeio  mpentens,  one  was  that,  in  the  ages  <if  its  f>iiganism^  it  had 
boM  ppopholtcally  called  the  Island  of  Saints,  nr  the  Holy  Island; 
and^  when  the;  Keformntion  was  U^  be  opposed^  an  argumenl 
was  drawn  fiom  tliis  appeHatif>tt  to  prme  that  it  belonged,  b?  dM 
^*cial  appointment  of  Heaven,  to  tin*  lloman  See.  Arguments 
which  ai e  addreaaed  lo  national  feeling,  and  to  hope^  and  imngina* 
UuUf  and  ciediiiity^  never  become  oiMcilete  |  and  if  thia  argnnieni 


*  Piv«p«ct  of  thi  Stite  of  Mind,  p.  295* 
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19  Mim  iU»  itoK  ilisedlj  emplojird^  the  opinkni  is  cbmiked  by 
llKitd  nvbo  inve  wM  imescsl  n  kae|iiiig  k  »li«e«  nd  •ftmioMi  lo 
il  ara  siil  dkxieioiiil|  nttde ;  in  idomcc  to  mititk,  Am  ndhor  of 
one  of  die  pampUets  ^  before  us  1ms  lapiMly  lyrnwanbgml  CUh 
Iiaa*a  sp^ecb — 

ft  This  iikiid's  aaam  hf  Sfoottz  aiy  mo^r.' 

Dr*  Dovte,  iHio  luiow9  aa  well  bow  to  myslily  in  €(M  way  as  in 
miiother«  umcb  tbe  &Me  m  if  he  believed  it,  •nd  nqpi  thai  *  wbeii  k 
pbiiril  God  to  bare  m  iabiid  of  aims  upon  mtb,  U«  pfr|Areil 
IfdaAd  from  afar  for  liiis  U^h  cieatinj/  Biltler  md  booeT  flow  (pom 
the  lipa  of  this  tiluhir  bishop  when  bnUer  and  boocy  are  k>ok^ 
far ;  and  brimstotie  b  breallied  from  ibem  nhen  ^  fire  ii  l»i 

Idiidled  or  enfljuned !  The  Insh  Roman  Cadioltciy  lie  iays»        

for  oearlj  Utree  ceiitom»^  been  paaaing  tkrougb  an  ordeal  of  fS^ 
aecniioii  aaore  aevere  tbaa  any  reeoided  tn  biltotj.  I  bave  wA/ 
be  proceeds  to  sav^  '  of  the  persecutions  by  Nem,  DufniliaAi 
GetkamCy  and  AttiU,  with  all  the  barbaritk*a  of  ibe  si&leenib  ceiH 
titry;  I  have  compared  ihcm  ^ith  thoae  i^^^^tf^f^  on  my  own 
cQMti^^  and  I  protest  to  God,  that  tl»e  latter,  in  my  o^ntiion,  imm 
aaeaeded  in  duration,  extent,  and  intensity,  :iU  ihal  h^s  t^irr  t)ten 
cmfaired  by  mankind  for  justice*  sake  !'  The  chiuch  ot  Irehnd 
bespeaks  of  as  being  under  the  protectioit  of  the  K\il  Priaeiple^ 
^  Thi^  monstrous  Church  Establishment/  he  suySi  '  wrcndies  tliou^ 
sands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  from  tlie  hand  of  industry.  At  ihia 
day  she  appears  indifferent  to  all  things  else,  but  to  the  rw^meulmenl 
of  her  riches  and  the  |>*  f  Popery/    '  *i  he  nu»*t  hf:nt* 

fending  curse  which  Pj  penuitled  to  fall  on  the  laniV* 

occupiers  in  Irefand,  isXHiiCHi  rch  HstauushmitInt  ;  ttd^Jike 
llie  scorpion's  tail,  is  armed  at  ail  points,  and  scourges  the  ]ieasanl 
through  tithes  and  chuR^h-ratcs^  till  it  draws  his  very  blmnt  Tim  ' 
Establishment  not  only  striiis  him  of  food  ami  minieut,  but  it  ,^§0 
insialta  him  by  the  monstrons  injustice  of  oblif^iur;^  him  to  i^ivi;  hm 
eat  and  labour,  ami  the  bread  of  his  children,  In  build  nr  ivptiif 
ste  houses,  whilst  he  himself  is  left  tfi  pniy  in  t)ie  oprn  air  j  to 
feed  the  parson  and  his  nipacious  family  unti  followers,  vilui  ga 
about,  not  doing  good,  but  to  vilify  and  calumuiate  tlie  leliaioii 
which  this  peasant  rereres ;  compels  him  to  purchase  bread  and 
wine,  and  Htoves  and  music,  for  the  cliureh  which  he  deems  prt»* 
fane ;  to  pay  the  glaiier,  and  the  mason,  and  the  sestcm,  and  tlio 
di^j^er,  who  dhidc  his  clothc*«  between  them,  and  cast  tofw^^ 

ike  the  dekide  Jtntvif  upon  Im  cloak\* 
Wljeii  Lord  Bacon  is  treating  of  *  the  height  of  iinfuideucy'  to  I 

htch  the  itomant?ts  of  his  age  had  attained  tn  pithltslifng  ami 

«  Ob««rT«iigii4  iiet«»Km«d  ^y  Uie  Letl»r  d  i,  E,  JU  to  bit  EsceUency  the  Lor4  Umm  I 
teiiRiiti  p,  33,  ] 
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ftvouchiiig  untruths,  he  says,  '  these  men  are  grown  to  a  singular 
spirit  and  faculty  in  lying  and  abusing  the  world;  such,  as  it 
»ecm€th,  although  they  are  to  purchase  a  particular  dispctisation 
for  all  other  sins,  yet  ihey  have  a  dlspens^ation  dormant  to  lie  for 
the  Cathohc  failb.*  No  man  is  more  thoroughly  persuaded  than 
Dr,  Doyle  that  a  church  eslabllshment  is  necessary  in  a  Chrbtian 
state :  it  is  one  of  the  points  on  whicii  the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
English  Churchman,  and  the  Presbyterian,  entirely  agree*  No 
ninn  knows  better  than  this  titular  bishop  that  tithes  legally  belong 
to  the  established  dmrch.  No  man  knows  better  to  what  the 
cliurch  rales,  of  which  he  complains  so  grievously,  amount;  but 
unluckily  for  him  there  are  others  who  know  as  well.  '  AAer 
examining  the  returns  of  some  hundred  parishes,  year  by  year,  for 
twelve  years,'  says  Sir  Robert  Inglis,*  *  I  can  state  deliberately,  tliat 
in  no  instance  have  I  found  a  rate  more  than  eighleenpence  an 
acre  j  it  is  the  case  of  one  parish  for  one  year;  perhaps  there  are 
three  or  four  others  in  which  they  may  be  a  shilting  an  acre ;  but 
the  immerLHe  majority  of  cases  are  under  that  sum ;  some  arc  the 
fractions  of  a  penny,  in  three  places  of  decimals — and  the  average 
of  the  first  four  parishes  (I  take  them  as  they  stand  in  the  returns) 
in  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  is  about  fourpence  ;  in  Clogher,  three 
hall  pence  ;  in  Meath,  fourpence.  Let  it  be  recollected,  1st,  that 
this  burthen  is  on  a  country  where  the  rent  is  often  as  many  pounds 
•tcrling  as  there  are  pence  in  these  averages;  and  even  if  the 
amount  were  greater,  let  it  be  recollected,  *2dly,  that  church  rates 
arc  not  a  poll-tax  upon  individuals  according  to  the  profestiion  of 
their  faith  ;  that  a  Roman  Catholic,  as  audi,  pays  nothing;  he  pays 
accordiiig  to  Iris  land,  and  not  according  to  his  creed ;  and,  in 
church  rates  as  in  tithes,  would  have  to  pay  more  to  his  landlord 
if  he  paid  less  to  the  rhurclL  Yet,  of  this  three-halfpenny  burthen, 
Mr,  0*Connrll,  in  a  speech  said  to  be  corrected  by  himself,  ai^irms 
'^  the  evil  of  the  church  rate  is  felt  in  Ireland  as  a  practical  one, 
exceeded  by  no  otlier.*'  Dr.  Doyle  knows,  also,  that  if  tliis  three- 
hatfptuny  buitheu  is  laid  equally  upon  the  land  of  Protestant  and 
Papist,  tlie  money  raised  weekly  in  every  parish  church  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  though  raised  exclusively  from  Protestants,  is  dis- 
tributed indiscriminately  among  the  poor  of  both  persuasions; 
lliat  int  the  larger  congregations,  the  sums  thus  raised  are  consi- 
derable ;  in  the  smaller,  often  above  what  might  be  expected;  and 

•  Sutifttftii<:4r  uf  Two  Sp«echff,  p.  !>0  (not»), 

f    j'.i,hiin  i»r  Liititmk^s  Speech,  p.  65.     If  mii  evcellrnt  pr**'  '^^  ''^''  i^n*'lt<V*»-1  ""thing 
trii  s  memofiblc  fpccch*  in  which  the  fiUchotrtJ  v  i  Ire- 

l«ii  .1  wKflCQniplei«ly  ei posed,  he  would,  b^  th«i  .<  i>t»eir 

»iulu«i^tly  ^^urthy  of  bis  hi(h  KUtion.  It  U  &  Kpt«eb  in  iwkiiiii  Lit«  ^ukemeitu  area* 
aiiLhettiic  M  Ihii  rMMDiuf  is  C0Ddu«i%c,  ftttU  tbg  wbdum  of  %  lUt^aman  u  combioAd  wilh 
Um  »pmt  o( «  Cbrbiiiiit 
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that,  in  many  instances,  the  amount  is  almost,  and  sometimes  alio- 
gether,  applied  in  aiil  of  the  poor  Honian  Catholic  population.* 

Dr.  Doyle  knows  also,  and  cannot  chuse  but  know,  that  it  in 
the  Irish  landlord,  and  not  the  Imh  clergyman,  who  grinds  the 
poor.     He  represents  the  church  as  intent  upon  nothing  but  the 

fersecution  of  Popery,  when  he  knows  there  is  no  persecution  in 
leland  but  what  the  Roman  Catholics  exercise  among  themselves, 
and  upon  those  who  would  gladly  turn  to  a  scriptural  faith,  if  they 
had  courage  to  encounter  the  obloquy  and  destitution  and  personal 
danger,  to  which  such  a  conversion  would  certainly  expose  tliem, 
*  I  am  myself  acquainted/*  says  one  for  whose  veracity  we  vnll 
Touch,  *  with  an  individual  of  irreproachable  character,  who,  from  the 
most  conscientious  persuasion,  conformed  to  the  Established  Chiirch. 
Strange  to  say,  he  became  Protestant  curate  of  the  very  parish  in 
which  he  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic  curate.  And  such  was  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  character,  that,  still  more  strange  to  say,  he  retained 
the  good  will  and  esteem  of  many  amongst  his  Roman  Catholic 
parishioners.  But  this  was  not  sufficient  to  secure  him  against  the 
vengeance  of  the  more  furious  bigots  of  that  persuasion.  There  wer^ 
three  several  attempts  made  tifwa  his  life*  He  has  sworn  that  the  first 
was  made  by  the  priest  who  succeeded  him,  who  attacked  him  with  a 
bludgeon  on  the  open  road  as  he  was  going  to  visit  a  sick  man.  The 
next  was  made  while  he  was  in  bed,  when  a  shot  was  iired,  and  a  ball 
lodged  very  near  his  head.  The  third  was  made  when  he  was  return- 
ing home,  after  having  dined  with  his  bishop ;  a  number  of  shots 
were  on  this  occasion  fired  at  him,  and  one  of  the  balls  passed  tlu*ough 
his  hat  and  rased  the  j-kin  of  Ids  head.  He  was  duly  thankful  to  God 
for  the  escapes  he  had  had,  but  judged  tliat  to  remain  any  longer  in 
that  part  of  the  country  would  be  like  tempting  Providence  !' 

No  person  unacquainted  with  Ireland  and  with  the  true  cha- 
racter of  Romisli  bigotry  and  intolerance,  can  form  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  persecution  to  which  a  poor  man  who  contoi  ms 
to  the  Protestant  religion  is  exposed  in  that  country.  'I'he  Pro- 
testants are  withheld  from  giving  him  any  ostensible  encourage- 
ment lest  they  should  seem  to  hold  out  an  undue  influence,  and 
bring  suspicion  upon  the  sincerity  of  such  converts  ;  and  by  the 
Koinan  Catholics  he  is,  as  may  be  said,  interdicted  from  tire  and 
water.  Many,  very  many,  who,  tliere  is  evei'y  reason  to  believe, 
were  clearly  convinced  of  the  errors  and  impostures  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  had  sincerely  professed  the  tenets  of  llie  established 
religion,  have  relapsed  into  the  outward  profession  of  Popery, 
because  they  found  tliat  there  was  no  adequate  protection  on  the 
one  side  against  the  evils  and  dangers  with  which  they  were 
menaced  on  Uie  other. 

And  this  is  tlie  country  in  which  Dr.  Doyle  asserts  that  Popery 
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IB  pcreecuicd!  This  is  the  coutitfy  in  which  the  Irish  at  New 
York,  Ih,  APNevin  in  Uie  dmtr,  tell  llie  llottiiiii   C  thai 

lho\  have  sufl'ercd,  like  die  (t reeks,  a  cniel^  insolent,  '^''*g 

prrxtnUiim !  and  the  meeting  express  their  rejoicing  at  Mr» 
O'Conneirs  triumplt  in  his  election,  f*ignify  their  approbation  of 
hijf  conduct,  pmiJiic  him  especially  for  his  prudence,  exhort  by  pub- 
lic address  the  Catliolic  Association  to  proceed  in  their  career,  and 
notify  their  intention,  as  'die  sittewt  of  war  must  be  suppticnl  by 
others,*  of  advancing  something  itt  aid  of  their  exchequer  !  And 
thi«  ia  the  i^r,  l>0}le  who  declarei!  before  the  comuiiltee  that  h^ 
bad  '  a  hi«!;h  esteem^  and  the  highefit  respect  fur  tlie  whole  consti- 
tution of  the  established  church,  and  even  for  many  of  its  clergy  !* 
This  is  the  Dr.  Doyle  who  proposes  a  union  of  the  two  churche* 
aj*  a  tiling  not  impossible,  not  impracticable,  not  to  be  despaired  of; 
who  represents  himself  as  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  conciliatory 
of  his  class  !  and  whom  they,  to  whom  he  says  this,  and  who  have 
an  appetite  for  butter  and  houey,  think  it  so  eusy  and  so  desirable 
•  to  conciliate,  as  a  grateful  pensioner  of  llie  state ;  if  the  govern* 
ment  would  but  adopt  what  are  called  couciUatory  measures  ! — 
Alns  !  concihation  has  been  tried  iu  Ireland,  ho  far  cveu  as  to  comr 
promiisc  the  authority  of  govenai&eilt,  and  die  fi^  d  prin- 

ciple of  die  constitutiou.     An  aUeiDpt  was  uiadt  icing  dtc 

Roman  Cathcdic  clergy  to  co-operate  in  ihe  great  work  of  national 
education ;  and  the  result  of  die  attempt  wa;;,  that  the  eouintisi- 
sioners,  after  three  years  of  diligent  investigation  and  earnest  en- 
deavours, desisted  fmin  their  undertaking  in  despair !  They  found 
that  the  Itoman  Catholic  prelntes  (with  whom  they  ttvaled  a.«  widi 
a  recogni/ed  and  legully  constituted  power  !)  required  concessions, 
but  would  make  none, — standittg,  as  it  became  them  to  cio,  rcso- 
hitcly  upon  their  principles,  and  looking  to  see  how  far  wc  might 
be,  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  beflnttered  and  befooled  into  a 
di  [nirture  from  onns. 

But  dtese  prelates,  it  is  argued,  and  die  clergy  under  them, 
wouhi  be  coiilially  reconciled  to  die  state,  if  the^state  would  (or- 
mally  recognize  tluin,  and  take  upon  itself  the  charge  f>f  tlw^ir 
ptyment,  thus  at  the  same  time  securing  their  faithful  loyalty  by 
tlie  bond  of  intercjit,  and  relieving  the  Irish  peiinantry  from  a 
heavy  charge,  t^ndonbtcdly  they  would  accept  diis  pay,  howm'Cr 
loudly  ^omc  of  them  may  disclaim  such  an  intention,  atni  aftect 
to  consider  it  as  derogator)' ;  they  v  pt  it,  and  uihcIv  too, 

as  an  earnest  tpf  diose  ulterior  meaf*i  i  li  would  dim  appear 

so  much  the  less  remote.  They  would  accent  it  as  the  UotHts 
took  tribute,  without  abating  their  hostility.  T  Ids  would  be  die 
effect  of  such  an  arrangement  upon  tlic  priests  a;*  a  measure  of 
conciliation;  and  as  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  peasantrj*,  die  relief 
would  be  such  05  die  fox  in  the  fable  expected  if  djc  dies  were 

driven 
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driven  from  liis  face,  when  a  hungrier  sifi^arm  was  ready  instantlj  to 
fix  there.     The  argument  of  the  nietapoliticians,  that  emigration 
can  affortl  no  reliel'  to  a  crowded  country,  because  the  room  whicli 
might  be  made  would  presently  be  filled  up,  is  as  applicable  here 
as  it  19   fallacious  where  they  have  applied  h.     For   the  secular 
priests  would  be  immediately  succeeded  by  the  regulars,  and  sup- 
planted by  them  in  tlieir  intluencc  over  the  people.  They  have  theni 
in  Irelnmi  already,  of  all  colours  and  varieties,  '  black,  white,  and 
grey,'  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Cannelitcs,  and  what  not ;  all 
bound,  by  their  order  and  their  oath,  to  obey  their  respective  gene- 
rals, those  generals   residing  at  Rome,  and  receiving  there    their 
orders  fix>m  a  personage  wlio,  in  whatever  relation  he  may  stand  to 
St.  Peter,  is  indisputably  the   successor  of  Paul  IV.,  of  Adrian 
IV.,  and  of  Pope  Hildebrand.  ThefriarSi  wHo  are  the  caterpillars  i 
of  Popery,  woidd  swann  over  the  land  as  soon  as  opportunity 
invited  them,  and  the  cateqiillars  would  eat  what  the  cankenvornis] 
left :  they  would  draw  from  the  poor  simple  Romans  as  mucli  as] 
is  now  drawn  from  ihem  by  the  priests  ;— that  is  to  say,  as  niuchi 
as  can  by  possibility  be  drawn  ;  and  in  return  they  would  instil  a] 
spirit,  the  same  in  kind  as  thai  which  the  priests  are  now  adminis- 
tering, and  only  not  stronger  in  quality,  l>ecause  both  are  above 
proof,  and  the  strength  of  that  deleterious  spirit  can  be  carried  no 
higher.   The  Jesuits  also,  when  so  fair  an  occasion  was  presented^] 
(for  they  let  no  occasion  slip)  woidd  raise  new  companies  for  active  J 
service.     They  have  been  i>erniitted  to  set  up  their  standard  there^ 
to  open  seFuinaries,  and  institute  sodalities.  What  part  of  Eiuope 
is  there  in  which  the  character  of  the  Jesuits   is   not  understood," 
and  in  what  country  could  that  pestilent  order  be  so  mischievous  i 
as  in  Ireland  at  this  time  ?     Tliey  are  bound  by  a  peculiar  oath] 
implicitly   to  obey  the  Pope;    and  tliey  are   required   bv  iheirj 
founder  to  say  that  white  is  black,  and  believe  it  to  be  black,  ' 
the  Romish  church  should  think  proper  to  pronounce  that  it  is  so.l 
Shall  we  be  told  that  this  is  a  false  and  calumnious  assertion  ?  the] 
words  may  be  seen  below  as  they  stand  in  the  Spiritual  Exercises ♦! 
of  St,  Ignatius  Loyala,     Always  indeed  docs  tlie  Roman  Churcll 
exact  such  obedience  from  its  subjects ;  loo  often  has  it  morallj 
and  [»(>litically  told  them  this,  and  they  have  believed   and  acted 
accordingly, — nowhere  moie  often  than  in  Ireland, 

quiJti  ^  i   esse  (Jcfiriicnt,  deUt*mus  i  I 

An  \h-M, 

liii  ^  Li^cTH  thti  Ihf  re  nitf  ^  bo  (irtltxt  f of  ^^ng  tiM  wordi  tie 

1  St  I.    li  I  ,  r.  niBxu    li  19  tb«  thiftf«Qlb  o(  tbt  ruim  which  wt  Utd  dowu 

For 
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For  tlic  British  Government  to  pay  the  Roman  Catholic  ck 
'  woukl  be  to  subsidize  the.  Court  of  Rome  against  itself,  and  eoat 
it  to  double  the  numbers  which  it  now  brings  into  tlie  tiekL     11 
new  appropriation,  therelbre,  of    church   property  (an   uminoi 
phrase  !)  wliich  has  been  more  than  hinted  at— or  any  appropriutia 
of  public  money  to  this  unholy  purpose,  is  to  be  resisted  on  tl 
ground^  even  if  it  were  possible  to  set  aside  the  tiioral   and  re 
gious  objections  to  it, — insuperable  as  these  objections  must  ev 
be — against  thus  giving  a  legislative  and  public  sanctiori  and  i 
port  to  a  system  which  the  Protestant  knows  to  be  corrupt 
delusive,  fraudulent,  and  superstitious,  whidi  the  statesman  kuoij 
to  be  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  natiom,  wbidi  the  pliilogopb 
knows  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  highest  interests  of  mankin 
and  which,  more  than  any  or   all  other  cause.^,  has   retarded 
progress  of  Irehind^  and  per[M}tuated  thus  long  tite  ijji 
the   Irish  peasantry,  keeping   them  in   a   moral  and   ni 
slavery  as  abject  as  the  condition  to  which  their  rapacjou^  land- 
lords have  ground  them  down.     To  sanction  s^uch  a  system  wot 
be  in  violation  of  our  duty  both   to  God  and  man.     Most  wa 
thily  and  rightly  has  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin*  said, 

'I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  myself  to  view  this  question  merely  as  a 
politician*     I  am  afraid  to  let  a  notion  of  expediency  rise  in  my  nd 
against  what  I  feel  to  be  a  question  of  duty.     I  never  can  reconcile 
to  myself  to  do  a  positive,  and,  as  1  conceive,  a  permanent  evil,  on  I 
chance  of  a  speculative  and  contingent  good,* 
'  If  ye  do  in  any  wise  go  back/  and  encourage  this  priesthood,  *  thjey 
shall  be  snares  and  traps  unto  you,  and  ^ourges  in  jour  sidfl 
and  thorns  in  your  eyes/ 

Has  any  one  persuaded  himself  that  tlie  character  of  this  c^ 
rnpt    church    is    changed, — that  it  has  corrected  its    practic 
abated  of  its  bigotry,  or  lowered  its  pretensions  ?     Let  him  Ic 
at  the  proofs  adduced  in  Sir  Robert  Inglis's  admirable  speech! 
its  present  intolerance,  of  its  exufing  prohibitions,  of  the  unrebsLii 
tyranny  which  it  at  ihU  day  exerciseji  over  the  human  niind. 
him  see  what  are  its  feelings  and  practices  at  this  time  abroad 
at  home,  far  and  near, — in  the  New  World  and  in  the  Old,- 
France,  among  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Roman  Catholic  p6 
pie,  and  in  Ireland,  among  the  most  ignorant.  The  ear  til  quakes  | 
Sonlh  America  are  attributed  by  the  priests  and  friars  to  the  he| 
tics,  the  higlezes ^\\\io  polhite  their  soil ;  it  is  their  presence  wh| 
has   drawn   rain  from  heaven  upon  tlte  dry  country^  of  Peru, 
washed  away  the  mud  dwellings   in  which  the  true  believers 
formerly  dwelt  secirre  ;  the  same  unholy  presence  has  caused 
mines  to  fail !    Such  are  the  feelings  which  prevail  in  emanctpati 
South  America,  among  the  liberalized  slates,  and  in  the  very  cuph 
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of  Bolivar  the  Liinralor !  From  Ciermauy  ami  from  Switzerland,  m 
YfcW  as  from  ]>iiblin,  there  come  authenticated  reports, — and  au- 
rheiiticated  after  the  same  nianuer,^ — of  Prince  llolieululie's  mira* 
culoiw  performances.  In  France,  a  relicof  the  Virgin  Mary's  dress 
]fi  sent  for  to  secure  a  happy  delivery  for  the  Duchess  of  Berry  ;  the 
papers  tell  us  of  a  crucitix  at  Migne  which  emitted  a  miracutous 
light ;  and  how  at  Hartmausweiller,  oa  tlie  Upper  Khiiie,  on  the 
evening  of  tlie  octave  of  liie  F^ie  DieUf  the  host,  during  the  last 
prayers,  became  transparent  and  luminous,  and  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  the  astonij^ilied  spectators  a  miniature  portrait  of  their 
Saviour:  the  details  of  this  miracle  were  published  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  pious!  In  France,  too,  the  Revelations  of  Sister 
Nativile  were  got  up, — let  it  not  be  forgotten, — with  the  concur- 
rence of  Eugliiih  Roman  Catholic  autliorities ;  and  in  France,  the 
life  of  Sister  Providence  has  just  been  published  as  part  of  the 
Bibliotht}(jue  ChnHwnne  pour  VEdification  de  la  Jeunessr,  In 
Italy,  the  measure  of  the  \^irgiu  Mary's  foot  is  sold  at  Rome^ 
aa  taken  from  her  hhoe ;  and  on  the  paper,  which  is  of  the  exact 
ike  and  shape  of  the  aforesaid  shoe,  three  hundred  years  of  iiidul- 
lice  are  promised  to  any  who  shall  kiss  the  measure  three  times^ 
'  recite  three  iVve  Marias.  John  XXIL  granted  the  indul- 
gence, Clement  VIII,  confirmed,  and  Leo  XI.  allows  of  the 
sale,  and  the  imposture,  and  the  superstition ! 

^  These  indulgences  not  hann^^^  any  restriction  as  to  number,  may  be 
obtained  as  often  as  they  please,  by  the  devotees  of  the  most  Holy 
Virgin  Mary,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  souls  in  purg'atory.  Moreover 
ll  IS  permitted  a  maggior  gloria  delta  Rcgitia  del  Cielo,  to  take  from 
this  measure  other  similar  measures,  to  all  of  which  the  some  indul- 
gence shall  belong-' 

Thi.^  18  in  the  Eternal  City,  the  Pope's  own  seat.  Inhia  patrimo- 
nial kingdom,  Ireland,  the  island  of  saints,  there  are  holy  wells  at 
Mhich  multitudes  annually  assemble,  coming  from  far  and  wide, 
bareheaded  and  barefooted,  that  they  may  crawl  on  their  knees 
rouiui  these  wells,  which  are  generally  near  some  old  oak,  or 
uprij^ht  unhewn  stones  (for,  in  fact,  the  practice  is  a  remnant  of 
F>ruidic:d  times)  :  the  crawling  is  performed  westward,  after  the 
coursse  of  the  gun ;  some  do  it  three,  some  six,  some  nine  times, 
or  more,  but  always  in  uneven  numbers,  till  the  penance  is  ful- 
filled. There,  too,  is  the  Cursing  Altar,  built  of  loose  round  stones, 
M-here  the  Roman  believer  turns  one  of  the  .stones,  and  utters  an  im- 
precation upon  his  enemy,  in  the  fenentand  pious  belief  Uiat  it  will 
draw  upon  him  some  dreadful  and  inevitable  evil.  There  wc  have 
(and  m  iShnnooth  College)  die  sodality  of  the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus, 
aad  devotional  book^,  in  wliich  the  devotee  is  instructed  to  addmi« 
his  prayers  to  the  heart  of  Jems^  through  the  heart  of  Mary! 
VOL.  xxxviii,  No»LXXvi,         2q  There 
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There  we  have  the  penny-a-week  Purgatory  Society;  and  there  we 
find  purgatory  itself,  St.  Patrick's  purgatory,  flourishing  still !  But 
it  is  not  the  original  purgatory  island,  not  that  which  was  formerly 
visited ;  the  clerk  of  the  present  purgatory  confesses  this.  *  The 
old  island.  Sir,'  said  he,  '  was  too  near  the  shore,  and,  in  summer 
time,  the  people  could  come  from  the  main  land  to  it  by  a  little 
wading ;  and  often,  Sir,  ungodly  people  used  to  bring  over  to  the 
pilgrims  liquor,  and  other  things,  that  used  to  spoil  their  devotions 
and  interrupt  their  fasts :  but  now,  he  must  be  a  good  swimmer 
who  could  get  to  our  present  holy*  places !'  Herein  the  cause  of 
changing  the  place  is  explained ;  for  not  fewer  than  thirteen  thou- 
sand pilgrims  are  said  annually  to  visit  this  den  of  superstition  at 
this  time :  the  ferry  is  rented  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
a  year ;  the  fare  is  fivepence,  and  the  priest's  fee  from  twenty-pence 
to  two  and  sixpence :  for  which,  however,  he  is  bound  by  his 
assistants  to  keep  the  pilgrims  awake  during  four  and  twenty  hours, 
an  office  for  which  the  use  of  a  switch  is  required.  When  Mr. 
Gamblef  visited  this  remarkable  place,  the  island,  which  is  little 
more  than  an  acre  in  circumference,  *  was  literally  strewn  with 
the  more  zealous  pilgrims,  who  on  their  bare  knees  performed 
their  devotions,  and  moved  about  in  ceaseless  activity,  and  crossed 
each  other  in  mazes  intricate  and  intervolved,  but  doubtless  regu- 
lar. The  hum  of  their  voices,  as  they  repeated  their  prayers,  and 
counted  their  rosaries,  resembled  the  buzz  of  bees,  or  the  sound  of 
flies  on  a  summer's  day.'  At  this  place  the  pilgrims  lighten  their 
hearts,  their  consciences,  and  their  pockets.  A  young  fellow  told 
Mr.  Gamble,  that  between  the  prior,  the  boatmen,  and  a  little 
offering  to  St.  Patrick,  he  had  not  as  much  money  left  as  would 
jingle  on  a  tombstone,  or  get  him  a  drop  of  the  native  at  Killala. 
A  more  frightful  superstition  is  that  which  induces  the  ignorant 
Romans  (as  they  style  themselves)  of  that  poor  be-darkened  land, 
to  swallow  earth  from  the  grave  of  a  holy  priest,  as  a  preservative 
against  disease  and  sin  !  J  Did  we  seek  to  show  that  the  moral 
feeling  of  this  deluded  people  is  as  low  as  their  intellectual  condi- 
tion, and  that  that  state  of  feeling  is,  in  a  great  degree,  produced 
by  the  fierce  and  degrading  superstition  to  which  they  are  en- 
slaved, every  sessions  would  afford  lamentable  proof:  a  more 
disgraceful  one  could  not  be  adduced  than  the  trial  of  Father 
Macguire. 

*  Sketches  in  Ireland,  descriptive  of  hitlterto  unnoticed  Districts  in  the  North  and 
South,  p.  180 — a  very  able  and  delightful  book,  Nvhich  uiost  certainly,  if  Ireland  were  in 
a  tranquil  ^tate,  would  draw  thither  annual  fthoals  of  picturesque  tourists. 

t  Views  of  Society  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  p.  200. 

X  A  roost  cxtraonlinary  case,  arising  {ro\\\  this  hideous  firactice,  may  be  seen  in  the 
tranoactions  of  the  ('ollcge  of  Physicians  of  Dublin,  \ol.  iv.  p.  189.  A  woman,  who  had 
swallowed  great  quantities  of  this  medicine,  discharged  at  intervals,  by  vomiting,  £cc^  a 
f(rcat  quantity  of  church-yard  beetles  {BlepM  Murtitoga^  in  «U  stages  of  their  existence. 
'Fhe  details  are  too  shocking  to  be  dwelt  on. 

Has 
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Has  tho  Romish  Church  loweroci  itB  pretenaioan  ?    Lack  nt  the 
evidence  of  ihe  titular  bii^hops  before  the  coininittces  I     Leading 

iuesihns  were  put  to  them,  *  such/  says  the  present  Kishop  of 
)urham,  'as  almost  suggested  the  answers  which  were  sought  for, 
and  which  those  to  whom  the  questions  were  put  might  be  sup- 
posed most  willing  to  give.  In  this  way,  nothmg  w^ns  easier  than 
to  frame  a  plausible  representation  of  several  articles  of  the  Uomish 
Faitli,  and  to  give  them  such  a  colouring  as  would  reatilly  isati^fy 
those  who  were  possesiied  of  no  other  information  on  thu  subject. 
But,  taking  this  evidence  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view, 
what  is  the  result  ?  Is  any  point  of  the  Pope's  spiritual  supre- 
macy abandoned  'I  Does  not  Papal  infallibility  (so  far  as  concerns 
an  abiHobite  submission  to  the  Papal  See  in  matters  of  faith) 
remain  the  same?  Is  its  principle  of  intolerance  renounced  I  Is 
it  less  intent  than  heretofore  upon  proselytism  i  la  its  dominion 
over  the  consciences  of  men  less  absolute  than  in  former  times'?* 
*  The  church  of  Rome/  says  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  *  has  still  the 
same  grasping,  dominant,  exclusive,  and  intolerant  character :  it 
is  weaker,  indeed,  than  it  was,  but  it  carries  with  it  ever)^  where 
the  same  mind.  You  huve,  indeed^  shorn  and  bound  die  strong 
man,  but  the  secret  of  his  strength  is  still  upon  him  ;  and  if, 
from  whatever  motive,  you  admit  him  into  the  sanctuary  of  your 
temple,  beware  lest  the  place  and  the  opportunity  should  call 
that  strength  into  action,  and,  with  all  tlie  original  energies 
of  his  might  restored  for  the  occasion,  he  should  pull  down  the 
temple  of  die  constitntion  upon  you,  and  bury  you,  and  your 
idols,  and  himself,  in  one  common  ruin  ! '  The  British  Roman 
Cadiolic^,  who  call  in  their  Litany  upon  Thomas  ^  Becket  to  pray 
for  England,  and  who  venerate  him  '  with  special  honour,  as  the 
patron  of  die  English  Roman  Catholic  clergy,'  have  adopted  the 
lauguijge  of  the  Jews  in  their  prayers,  intending  it  agaiti^t  die 
Protestant  Establishment.  *  Oli  1  God,*  they  say,  *  die  Gentiles 
are  come  into  thy  inheritance  !  Pour  out  thy  \wath  upon  the 
nations,  because  they  have  devoured  Jacob  !  Vouchsafe  to  hiunble 
the  enemies  of  thy  holy  church  !  Thy  holy  temples  are  profaned 
by  the  hands  of  Infidels  !  O  God,  die  enemies  of  thy  church 
have  entered  into  Uiy  inheritance :  leave  it  not  in  die  hand  of  diy 
enemies,  but  deliver  it  by  diy  strong  power  !'  Such  are  their  daily 
prayers  for  die  overthrow  of  an  establishment,  %vhich,  nevcrthc- 
lesst,  their  advocates  tell  us  Uiey  are  willing  to  pledge  themselves 
that  they  wdl  support,  and  which,  it  is  pretended,  cannot  be  lit 
the  slighteht  degree  endangered  by  them,  diough  we  should  en^ 
trust  them  widi  iegislatlve  pov^er,  and  enable  them  dius  Ici  initiate, 
as  well  as  to  co-operate  in,  measures  designed  for  its  imnadiate 
md  eventual  overthrow. 
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But  if  what  b  called  emaocipatiou  would  iiot^  in  its  widest 
extent,  satisty  the   Roman  Catholics,  without   ulterior  measurea 
(of  which  undchued  cxpectationa  we  know  what  are  the  end  and  • 
aJni)|  can   it  be  expected  tliat  it  should  satisfy  that  class  of  Iri^^h 
who  are  represented  by  Dr,  Mac  Nevin   in   America,  and  act 
under  Captain  Rock  in  Ireland?    What  says  O'Connor*  to  this  {\ 
*  Degenerate  sous,*  he  says,  *  who  have  so  entirely  lost  all   relish  > 
for  liberty,  as  to  propbane  the  sacred  name  by  identifying  it  with 
admission  into    the  foetid   temple  of  corniptjon,  and  call    their  j 
treason  Emancipfdion  V     What  says  the  incendiary  who  writes  m\ 
Captain  Hock*sf  name?     'Catholic  Emancipation  is  of  no  afail^  | 
and  only  calculated  to  open  w  ider  the  door  to  claims  of  greater 
importance/     And  again,  X  *  Now,  at  the  end  of  all  these  many 
days  of  many  years,  the  account  of  all  the  spoliations,  massacres^r 
degradations,  and  insults  heaped  on  the  Irish  people,  is  proposed^ 
to  be  balanced  by  the  one  pitiful  item,  Catholic  Emandpftl ion,* 
U'his  measure,  instead  of  spreading  contentment  throughout  the 
land,  would  heighten  the  fever  of  the   Irish   mind  to  a  pitch  of 
phrenzy,  occasioned  by  disappointment :  for  assuredly  Uie  Catho- 
lic body  will  derive  no  advaiitages   from  the  concession  of  their 
chiims,  though  founded  on  irndi,  reason,   and  justice.     Ye  oli- 
garchy of  England!  emancipate  the    Irish  slaves,  and  some  few! 
|traitors  will^   no  doubt,  e»list  in  your  ranks  ;  howbeit  you  wilH 
^  derive  no  greater  portion  of  power  from  their  desertion  of  tlieir 
fellows  than  what  the  mere   individuals  bring  :  their  ephemeralJ 
intUience,  potent  for  raising  a  whirlwind,  will  vanish  on  the  in- 
stant/    This  is  a  bold  rebel,  who  speaks  as  he  thinks,  and  in 
this  instanee   tells  the  whole  truth.     Na  concessiou^i  can  satisfy 
the  I  Republican   party,  (a  growing  party,  dissemble  it  who  will| 
both  here  and  in  Ireland,)  nor  those  wlio  are  bent  upon  separating 
'  tijt*  two  countries,  in  whatever  that  separation   might  end.     As 
Ijittie,  alas,   would  Emancipation   remove  or   tend   to  remove  any 
Wie  of  the  many  evils  which  have  rooted  themselves  in  that  long  • 
sgoveraed  kingdom — a  kingdom  iti  which  it  has  too   long  been  J 
'mufested  to  how  great  an  extent 

*  Power  might  withoat  goodness  be. 

And  base  subjection  without  loyalty.' 

Does  then  the  consistent  Protestant  look  fomard  to  no  time  : 

whith  the  slate   may   safely  disregard   religious  diflerences,  an 

Itihnit  tlic  Roman  Catholics  to  an  ec|ual  share  of  political  power 

tith   their  fallow -subjects  ?      Not  while   the    Roman  Catholics 

emain  what  they  are,  wliile  dteir  creed  binds  litem  to  their  canons, 

arid  tlieir  canons   bind  them  to  a  persecuting  spuit,  and   instruct 

tiiem  that  faith  is  not   to  be  kept  with  heretics.     Not   wliiJe  die 


ChfoitiirtcB  uf  KH,  tittroduceion, 


t  fWk'i  LcUcr  to  the  Kin;,  p,  i6J. 


I  Ibid,  p,  530, 
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H  clefi^y  swear  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome,  Not  while  the 
H  Church  of  Rome  claims  to  itself  the  altribtitc  of  infnllibility,  nnd 
f  proclaims  that  salvation  i^  exchisively  confined  to  those  who  are 
of  its  fold  :  for  u|K>n  those  tcHets  intolerance  ami  persecution  arc 
consequent,  and  become  strict  duties, — the  only  duties  which  tliat 
church  has  never  failed  to  perform.  The  single  security  that 
might  afford  a  pretext  for  admitting  them  into  tlie  legislaturei 
would  be  that  which  might  be  offered  by  a  general  council,  which 
should  revoke  certain  doctrines  as  formally  and  aulhcntically 
as  tliey  were  decreed  at  Trent,  at  Constance,  and  in  the  La- 
teran.  Opinions  of  Catholic  universities  are  worth  as  little  now 
as  tliey  were  when  they  were  obtained  for  the  use  of  the 
Irish  in  rebellion  two  centuries  ago.  An  aulheutic  disclaimer  of 
whatever  is  unchristian  or  pernicious  is  necessary,— decreed  by  a 
council,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope.        ' 

Meantime,  wc  know  that  what  has  been  so  fiercely  demanded  can 
be  withbt^ld,  and  need  nyvcr  be  conceded  till  there  be  such  a  change 
in  the  claimants  as  may  render  it  no  longer  necessar}'  to  distrust  thenu 
The  Irish  demagogues  have  carried  their  system  of  intimidation  too 
far  ;  they  have  awakened  and  roused  the  spirit  which  it  was  their 
purpose  to  trample  down  and  to  destroy.  That  wholesome  exer- 
cise of  authority,  which  has  too  long  been  delayed,  may  yet  be 
used  with  excellent  effect.  But  with  whatever  remedies  a  dan- 
gerous madman  is  to  be  treated,  the  beginning  must  be  to  secure 
him  in  a  strait- waistcoat.  Let  no  more  treasonable  harangues  be 
suffered  to  pass  with  impunity — no  further  treasonable  preparations ! 
And  let  tlie  forly-shilling  freebolders  be  disfranchised, — a  measure, 
the  necessity  of  which  has  been  admitted  by  so  many  of  the 
Emancipation] sis  themselves.  Not  only  can  we  stand  where  we 
are,  (whatever  the  enemy,  in  the  insolence  of  past  success  and  of 
present  hope,  may  tell  us,)  but  we  can  retake  the  gromrd  which 
we  have  unwisely  abandoned.  In  this  respect  we  may  com|)are 
ourselves,  as  Sir  J)udl€y  Carleton  did  the  nation,  in  former 
times,  to  a  ship  that  has  been  steered  a  wrong  course ; — 

*  1  may  very  fitly  compare  the  heaviness  of  this  house  (said  he*) 
unto  some  of  my  misfortunes  by  sea  in  my  travels*  For  as  we  were 
Ijound  unto  Mar.s'eilles,  by  oversight  of  the  mariners,  we  mistook  our 
course,  and  by  ill  fortune  met  with  a  sand.  That  was  no  sooner  over» 
past,  but  we  fell  on  another;  and  having  escaped  this  likewise^we  met 
a  third,  and  in  that  we  stuck  fest.  All  of  the  passengers  being  much 
dismayed  by  this  disaster,  (as  now  we  are  here  in  this  house,)  at  last, ait; 
old  experienced  mariner,  upon  consultation,  affirmed  that  the  speediest 
way  to  come  out  from  the  sands,  was  to  know  how  we  came  there. 
So,  well  looking  and  beholding  tbe  compass,  he  found  by  going  in  upon] 
such  a  |Mjint  we  were  brought  into  that  strait:  wherefore  we  must) 
take  a  new  |>oint  to  rectify  and  bring  us  out  of  danger.* 

The  Emperor  j\cbar  bore   upon  his  signet  this  saying — *  II 

never 
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never  saw  any  one  lost  upon  a  straight  road.'  This  is  a 
straight  road ; — to  restrain  treason,  to  punish  sedition^  to  disre- 
gard clamour,  and,  by  every  possible  means,  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  peasantry,  who  are  not  more  miserably  igno- 
rant than  they  are  miserably  oppressed.  Give  them  employment 
in  public  works^ — bring  the  bogs  into  cultivation — facilitate,  for 
those  who  desire  it,  the  means  of  emigration.  Extend  the  poor 
laws  to  Ireland ; — experience  may  teach  us  how  to  guard  against 
their  abuse — they  are  benevolent,  they  are  necessary,  they  are  just. 
Lay  that  impost  in  such  a  proportion  upon  the  absentees  as  may, 
in  some  degree,  compensate  for  their  non-residence.  Do  they 
deserve  to  be  spared  ?  During  the  last  great  dearth  tliat  afflicted 
Ireland,  in  1822,  the  absentees  from  a  certain  western  county 
were  solicited  to  assist  the  subscription  raised  by  the  resident 
gentry,  landholders,  and  clergy.  They  drew  annually  from  that 
county  eighty-three  thousand  pounds,  and  the  whole  sum  received 
from  them,  in  answer  to  the  application,  was  eighty-three  pounds, 
—not  a  farthing  in  the  pound  !  Introduce  the  poor  laws,  and  the 
landholders,  whether  resident  or  absentee,  will  heartily  co-operate 
in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  in  removing  any  sur- 
plus population.  Better  their  condition  thus  ;  educate  the  peo- 
ple ;  execute  justice,  and  maintain  peace  ; — and  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation will  then  become  as  vain  and  feeble  a  cry  in  Ireland,  as 
Parliamentary  Reform  has  become  in  England.  Let  everything 
be  done  that  can  relieve  the  poor— everything  that  can  improve 
their  condition,  physically,  morally,  intellectually,  and  religiously  ; 
and  let  us  *  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made 
us  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage.' 

*  Pirl.  History,  toI.  ii.  p.  120. 


NoTi  on  Blunft  <  Ferocity  of  the  Gotpelt.* 
At  the  time  when  pages  316  and  317  of  this  Number  were  passin;^  through  the  press, 
we  had  not  happened  to  see  a  little  volume  recently  published,  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Feracittf  of  the  Gotpelt  and  Acti^  argued  frrnn  the  nndetigned  coincidence*  to  be  found 
in  thnn,  when  compared  Jirtt  with  one  another ^  secondly  with  Joiephu*  ;  by  the  Rev.  J.  J, 
B/untj  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge*  This  is  a  new  application  of  the  principle  on 
which  Paley  formed  his  Horae  Paulins ;  and  the  execution  is  in  a  high  degree  merito- 
rious. The  ingenuity  of  many  of  Mr.  B.'s  sections  might  stand  a  comparison  with  any 
in  his  predeces!»or's  masterpiece ;  and  the  cleamess  and  liveliness  of  his  language  are 
such,  that  we  cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  the  work  lo  those  parents  who  feel  the 
want  of  books  calculated  to  interest,  as  well  as  to  instruct,  young  readers.  We  have 
only  one  apology  to  offer  fur  noticing  so  valuable  a  volume  in  this  irregular  shape ; 
namely,  that  what  has  been  said,  in  this  Number,  of  the  general  character  of  the  Hor» 
Paulina*,  is  exactly  what  we  should  have  to  say  over  again,  were  we  to  review  formally 
'  The  Veracity  of  the  GkMpeU  aod  Acts.' 
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The  Beauties  of  llayEin,  hiUi  Portrait.    '21.  2s.  6d.  bound. 
^riic  Beauties  of  MotarL     New  Scries,     21.  2s.  bound. 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  

An  Introdiiclion  to  Entomology  ;  or  Etemetits  of  the  Natural  Htstor\  Bf 

\V,  Kirby,  MA,,  F  J?  S  ,  anil  L.S.,  and  W.  Spence,  Esq.,  V\LS.  n,  tf^f 

4  vols.  6vn ,,  with  Plates,  and  Portraits  of  the  Authors. 
The  Fishes  of  Ceylon,  after  Drawings  from  Nature.    By  John  WhitcbtircU  rWDoet,  fv«q^J 

F,H.S.y  and  Member  of  tb«  Literary  and  Agricultura"!  Society  of  Ceylon.     Royal  4la 
N.WAL  AND  MILITARY.  ,,      .f 

A    System  of  Si^naU,  by  which  Colours  may  be  wholly  dtfpertfled  witlli  li^^ 

Admiral  Rap er.    4to.  .   (       ,- 

An  Address  to  both  Houses  of  Ptrliamcnt,  on  iHe  Stale  of  Uie  Shifiping  Inlornt  i 

Great  Britain.     By  Lieut.  Oifift  Cla»lon,  R,N.    2f.  Sd. 

'  NOVEIA  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 
The  Lairds  of  Fife  ;  a  Tale  of  Fashionable  Life.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     11.  4s. 
Marrella;  or  tht;  Mis'iionani  Abroad  and  nt  Home  :  containing  Sketches  and  ItiCKleufe 

(rofu  Heal  l^le.     ii  tuls.  12mo.     15s. 
Tnle-*  of  ilie  Affection*,  being  Sit  etches  from  Real  Life,     By  Mrs*Caddick,     J2mci»    7i^ 
Card-Ufawiiig,  the  Half  gir,  .ind  Suil  Drew,  lie  CoiDvr ;  Tale*  of  ihe  Munstrr  Festivaln^f 
Experience;  i  Tale  for  all  Ages.     By  ihe^  Author  of  Co  ricction,  Reahtie*.  &c* 
Ttie  Anglo-Irish  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    :j  \ols.  post  8*o.     II  Mf.  6d» 

PHILOLOGY. 
Retearehoa  into  the  Origin  and  Affinitv  of  the  priootptl  Languages  of  Asia  ami  Europ««J 

By  LiGutfiiiatit'Colo&d  Vans  Keonedy,  of  the  Bonbiy  Militiry  E»Ubli»bineta,      Au 

TraUj^ctJo 


602  New  Publieatiang. 

Tnnsactions  of  the  Roytl  Society  of  Edinbargh.    VoL  XI.  Part  I.    14s. 
The  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  1828.    Parts  I.  and  II. 
,  POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA, 

ci  Italy,  Part  II. ;  a  Poem.     By  Samuel  Rogers.    78.  6d. 

Ugolino  ;  or  the  Tower  of  Famine :  and  other  Poems.    By  Edward  Wilmot,  Esq.    Ss. 
Ada,  and  other  Poems.     By  Mary  A.  Browne,  Anthoresa  of  Mont  Blanc,  &c.  8vo.  Hs.  6d. 
Minor  Poems.     By  James  Snow.     Crown  8vo.    8s.  6d. 
Three  Days  at  Killameyy  wiih  other  Poems.    8vo.     7s. 
A  The  Bride,  a  Tragedy.     By  Joanna   Baillie,  Authoress  of    Plays   on  the  Passions. 
Historic  Survey  of  German  Poetry,  interspersed  with  various  Translations.     By  W. 

Taylor,  of  Norwich.    Vol.1.    8vo.     15s. 
The  ktonian  out  of  Bounds ;  or  Poetry  and  Prose.    By  Sir  J.  Lawrence.    3  vols.     12s. 
Tecumseh,  a  Poem.     By  a  British  Officer, 
llie  Puffiad,  a  Satire.     Post  8vo.     6s. 
Camillus,  an  Historical  Play,  in  Five  Acts.    8vo.    5s. 
A  genuine  and  complete  edition  of  Don  Joan,  in  2  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  14s. ;  demy  18mo. 

9s.     Printed  uniformly  with  Mr.  Murray's  editions  of  Lord  Byron's  WorkS|  and  illus- 
trated with  two  beautiful  Engravings,  by  Finden,  from  Westall's  Designs*' 
R.  Montgomery's  new  volume,  entitled  Univenal  Prayer,  a  Poem ;  Death  ;  a  Vision  of 

Heaven  ;  and  a  Vision  of  Hell :  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.    4to. 
The  Vale  of  Bolton,  a  Poetical  Sketch ;  and  other  Poems.    By  F.  C.  Spencer.    7s* 
The  Infirmary ;  a  Poem  of  Four  Cantos.     By  J.  H.  Matthiason.    48.  6d. 
An  Epistle  from  Abelard  to  Eloise.     By  Thomas  Stewart,  Esq.     Is.  6d« 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Reasons  for  a  Revision  of  our  Fiscal  Code.    By  Alexander  Mundel,  Esq.    3s.  6d. 
A  Few  Practical  Arguments  against  the  Theory  of  Emigration.   By  Captain  P.  B.  Head. 
Proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bengal,  respecting  the  Registration  of  the  Stamp 

Regulation,  recently  enacted  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council.    4s. 
A  View  of  tho  Money  System  of  England,  from  the  Conquest;  with  Proposals  for 

Establishing  a  Secure  and  Equitable  Currency.     By  James  Taylor.    8vo.    6s. 
Ata  Address  to  the  Proprietors  of  Bank  Stock,  the  London  and  Country  Bankers,  and  the 

Public  in  general,  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Bank  of  England.     3s. 
Observations  on  Lord  Grenville's  Essay  on  the  supposed  Advantages  of  a  Sinking  Fund. 

By  Walter  Boyd,  Esq.  M.P. 
Elementary  Thoughts  on  the  Principles  of  Currency  and  Wealth,  and  on  the  Means  of 

Diminishing?  the  Burdens  of  the  People.     By  J.  D.  BasseL    28.  6d. 
On  the  Designs  of  Russia,  and  Means  of  Counteracting  them.     By  Colonel  de  Lacy 

Evans.     8vo. 
Chronological  Records  of  British  Finance,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time. 

By  Cesar  Moreau,  Esq.,  F.R.S.     Folio,     l&s. 
A  Further  Inquiry  into  the  Expediency  of  Applying  the  Principlea  of  Colonial  Policy  to 

the  Government  of  India.    8vo. 

THEOLOGY. 
The    Theological  Works  of  the  first  Viscount  Barrington,  including  the  Miscellanea 

Sacra,  the  Essay  on  DispeuKations,  and  his  Correspondence  with  Dr.  Larducr.     To 

which  arc  prefixed,  a  Life  of  tho  Author,  with  a  Brief  Memoir  of  his  Son,  the  late 

Biithop  of  Durham.    By  the  Rev.  G.  Townsend,  Prebendary  of  Durham.     3  vols.  8vo. 
Church  Reform,  comprising  Reform,  Discipline,  Law,  Endowments,  Pluralities,  Dii^ni- 

ties.  Public  Service,  Liturgical  Offices,  Edifices,  and  Property  of  the  Church.     By  a 

Churchman.     Gii.  6d. 
The  Spiritiul  Dutic*  of  a  Christian  Mini^iter:  a  Char^  delivered  to  his  Clergy,  by  tho 

Bishop  of  Bnth  and  WclN,  at  hi;*  Visitation,  July,  1828. 
The  ColiecteJ  Works  of  the  Rev.  S.  Parr,  LLD.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Curate 

of  Hatton.     With  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings.     By  John  Johnstone,  M.D. 

8  vuls.  8vo. 
Occaiiioual  Thoughts  on  Select  Texts  of  Scripture.     By  the  late  John  Mason  Good, 

M.l).     12mo.     3s.  f>d. 
The  Works  of  Arminius.   By  James  Nichols.    Vol.  II.     8vo.     16s. 
Volume  of  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Taylor,  A.M.     5s. 

The  Confiesaion  of  the  Church  of  England  practically  elacidated^  m  Sev«n  Discourses, 

preached 


New  Puhlications, 


pmched  duiing  tfie  Benson  of  LenU  «t  the  P&rish  Church  of  Si.  AtidfeWf  Canterbury, 

By  Thos,  Barllet,  A.M,     1 2mo,    3*.  6d. 
The  t~ununi»«ion  and  Cotiscqiient  Dutie*  of  the  Clergy,     tn  a  Senei  of  DiscoUTieSj 

preaclic^l  Wforc  the  ITnivcrsity  of  Catubridge  in  1826.     8vo.     8*. 

Vindication  of  llie  Church  of  England  from  tlte  Imputatioti  of  Inconsistency  and 

ITticharitJiblencss,  in  relaiutDg  the  Athanssiati  Creed  in  her  Liturgy.    By  tlie  Rev,  W, 

T.  Meyers,  AM.    3a.  6d, 
ADiiot;itio(is(  oa  the  Apocalypfc.     By  iolin  C.  WoodhouiCf  Deaa  of  Lichfield 
John  Miltou  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     2s.  6d. 
SeriJioiif  preached  before  the  Kintj.     By  Dean  Pearson.     V2&, 
Tlie  Psalter,  or  Psalm.%  of  Dtivid,  according  to  the  Version  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayerv 

with  Preliminary  Di&sertatioos  and  Notes,     By  the  Rev,  R,  Warner,  K.A.S.     lOs.  fid« 
Btojjraiphical  Notices  of  this   Apoi^tles,   Evangelist^  and  other  Saints,  with   ReHcctiont 

adapted  to  the  Minor  Festivals  of  the  Church.     By  the  Right  Rev.  R.  Manl,  D.D, 

Biifrhop  of  Down  and  Connor.     8vo.     13s, 
A  Compendious  View  of  Natural  and  Revealed  EeUgioii ;  being  the  Subftanco  of  LeC' 

tJirca  reaxj  id  ihe  University  and  Kind's  CoI!«sgc  of  Aberdeen.     By  Alexander  Gdbert 

Gerard,  D.D.     %&.  6d, 
A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  (he   Dioce^  of  I^ichfield  nnd   Coventry,  at  lli 

Second  Visitation  of  the  dioceie.      By  H.  Rydeff  D«P.^  Lord  Bishop  of  Uchfieldp  S£a» 
TOPOGRAPHy,  VOYAGKS,  AND  TRAVELS. 
Jottrnil  of  i  Voyage  to  Peru,  a  Paji^ag-o  across  the  Cordillera  of  tht  Atid^t*  in  the 

Winter  of  182/«  performed  on  Foot  in  the  Snow,  and  a  Journey  acroas  the  PunpftS. 

By  Lieutenant  C.  Bratad,  R.M.      Svo.,  -with  Plates. 
CapUln  G.  Beauclerk*!!  Narnttive  of  a  Jouraay  to  Morocco  in  1826,     Bluitratcd  wii 

Eri^avings.     8vo.     11.  1«. 
Travel  in  Italy,  Sicdy»  aiidihp  Lipari  Isles.    By  R.  Dappa»  LLB.    8\o,    Ss. 
A  Spiiister'i  Tour  in  France  and  Italy.    2  vola,  post  12dio.     10s.  6d. 
Hambles  in  Madeira  and  in  Portugal  during  the  early  part  of  1826.    8v  •      ^*     ''  t 
Account  of  a  Tour  in  Normandy,  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  purpose  ot  >,'  the 

Architectural  Antiquities  of  the  Duchy,  with  Observations  oo  its  11 1       ^  By 

Davr^on  Turner,  Esq,,  K.R.S.  L.S,,  Autnof  of  Hislori&Fucorum.2  v.  r8vo.  21, 12s,  6  J, 
Portugal  Illuftratcd,     By  the  Rev.  VV.  M.  Kiosey,  B.D.^  Fellow  of  Trinity  College^ 

Oxford.     Eitra-royal,'8vo.     IL  lOs, 
Si.  Petersburj^h  at  ihe  cloife  of  1827  ;  with  a  Panoramic  and  Topographical  Deacripttoft 

of  the  Road  to  and  front  that  capital,  through  Flandera,  PruMia,  Ruteia,  &c.      By  A< 

B.  GrativTlle,  M .  D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    2  volt.  8vo.     With  Plates.    21.  5ft. 
Journal  of  an  Embas^sy  from  the  Govemor-GeQeral  of  India  to  the  Courts  of  Siimi  tnd 

Cochin>Chioa.     By  J.  Crawfurd,  Esq.,  late  Envoy.    4to. 
The  Picture  of  Birmiugham,  being  a  precise  Description  of  that  place.     12mOb    3iu 
Notions  of  the  Americans,  picked  op  by  a  Travelling  Bachelor.    2  vol«^  Svo. 
Recollections  of  a  Service  of  Three  Years  during  the  War  of  EKtanniAAtUNi  ia  Iba  Re- 
public of  Venezuela  and  Columbia.     By  an  Ofltcerof  the  Colambiftii  Nft^y.    2  v.  |$t. 
Petaonal  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Colombia.     By  Baron  de  Humboldt,   Prom  the  original 

French,  by  Helen  Maria  Will iauis.  Vol.  vii,  ^ 

Trarclt  in  Chili  aad  La  Plata,  including  Accounts  respecting  the  (geography,  Gcoio^*y^Hj 

Slati*tic«i,  Government,  &c.  By  John  Mier*.2  vols.  8vo,  With  Plate*  and  Mapa.  IL  B««H 
Descent  of  the  Dftuube  from  Ratiabon  to  Vieona,  during  the  aQtuma  of  1H27.     By  J.  JL 

Pbnih^.     8vo. 
Amprica  i  nr  a  General  Survey  of  the  Political  i^iruti' 

Western  Contioentt  with  Conjecturof  on  their  futm 
A  View     I  *'  '  ^   irriran  Indiana :  showing  them  to  be  i   -  ■ 

of  1  Worsley.     6s. 

TheEip^  itcQ,  By  the  Author  of  the  English  in  I  r.)  I  y 
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Abraham,  promise  to,  never  yet  fulfilled^ 
143. 

Absenteeism,  injurious,  153,  154,  157. 

Abstract  principles,  observations  on,  555. 

Acbar  (emperor),  motto  on  his  signet,  597. 

Adrian  (Pope),  celebrated  bull  of,  585. 

Afghans,  perhaps  the  descendants  of  the 
tribe  of  Israel,  144 — high  character  of, 
for  valour,  ibid. 

Africa,  Led^ard  engaged  to  explore,  98 — 
plan  of  his  journey,  ibid. — ^his  death,  100 
—other    subsequent    expeditions    have 

•  proved  fatal,  ibid. — Major  Gordon  Laing*s 
attempt  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Niger, 
ibid. — range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  de- 
sert, 101— Desert  of  Tenezarof,  102— 
report  of  the  Major's  death,  106, 107 — 
reports  of  Moon  and  Arabs  not  to  be 
trusted,  ibid. — expedition  of  Clapperton, 
Pearae,  Morrison,  and  Dickson,  109 — of 
a  son  of  Mungo  Park,  112 — contains  little 
worthy  of  being  ktiown,  ibid. — voyage 
from  the  Nile  up  the  Bah  rel  Abiad,  1 13 
—Jews  in,  129,  130. 

Alembert,  D',  8. 

Alexander,  (Emp.)  ukase  respecting  the 
Jew?,  1 18 — his  plans  for  meliorating  their 
condition,  119 — abolished  the  govern- 
ment of  the  rabbis,  123. 

Alexandria,  school  of  science  at,  3— destruc 
tion  of  the  library,  5. 

Allen,  (Card.)  character  of,  400. 

Aimamon,  Almansor,  Al  Rasthid,  cultivators 
and  patrons  of  astronomy,  5, 

Alphonso  X.  of  Spain,  his  astronomical 
Ubles,  5. 

Ambrose,  (St.)  hymns  composed  by,  37, 38. 

America,  discovery  of,  193..>barbarous  su- 
perstitions in,  195 — first  oranges  raised 
in,  199 — whether  more  harm  or  food  has 
arisen  from  its  discovery,  204 — difference 
in  the  states  of,  240 — progress  of  cultiva. 
lion  in,  416.     See  also  Cntied  Stalet. 

Ancestry,  remarks  on.  400. 

Angling,  obser>ations  on,  504,  506 — natu 


Animals,  evidence  of  design  in  the  structure 

of,  312. 
Appeal  to  England  against  the  New  Indian 

SUmp  Act,  489,  493,  497. 
Arabs,  little  faith  to  be  placed  in  their  re- 

?orts,  107 — country  possessed  by  them, 
43. 

Arians,  used  to  peramlmlate  Constantinople, 
singing  dbctrinhl  hy(rin9,  38. 

Aristarchus,  astronomical  opinions  of,  4. 

Ashtown,  (Lord)  bog  reclaiined  by,  422. 

Asia,  conduct  of  Cieero*8  brother  in,  41, 
note. 

Astronomy,  importance  of,  1 — a  boundless 
field  of  imagination,  ibid. — advantageous 
to  morality,  2— history  of,  ibid. — its  first 
period,  3 — second  period,  6 — third  pe- 
riod, 7 — distances  of  some  of  the  fixed 
stare,  9 — observatiocM  on  ifebulae,  ibid. — 
the  solar  system  moveable,  10— all  double 
stars  have  not  a  common  centre  of  gra- 
vity, ibid. — periodical  times  of  some  of 
thera,  11,  13 — repeated  observations  re- 
commended, 14— interesting  subject  for 
Inquiry,  ibid. — neglect  of  provision  for  its 
study  by  the  British  government,  15. 

Augustine,  (St.)  on  Ps^lnfody,  22,  note. 

Austria,  title  of  empire  assumed  by,  176 — 
compensated  in  Italy  for  Its  losses  in 
Poland,  177— districts  in  Germany  also 
allotted  to  it,  lAiV/.— *4be  first  bulwark 
against  Russia,  178 — desirous  of  extend- 
ing its  acquisitions  in  Italy,  179. 
Australia,  advantages  of,  240. 
Authors,  characters  of,  not  always  deducible 
from  their  writings,  443. 


Bacon,  (F.  Lord  Verulam)  his  versification 

of  Pstlms,  23— caution  against  change, 

285— on  the  law  of  uses,  294— on  the 

lying  spirit  of  Catholics,  588. 

Bahr  cl  Abiad  visited,  118. 

Balboa,  (Vasco  Nunez  de)  the  first  Spaniard 

who  set  eyes  on  the  Sonlh  Sea,  209. 
Banana  introduced  into  Portugal,  201. 
ral  quaiification«  requisite,  507 — cautions   Bapti^sm,  poem  on,  48,  note, 
to  anglers.   .509 — anecdotes  of  anglers,   Barbadocs,  flourishing  state  of,  in  the  17lh 
510,  511,518,  521,  note— superiority  of-      century,  226—230,  236, 
salmon  fishing,  519 — illustrious  devotees  Barclay,  ( Alex. )  bom  in   England,  298, 
of,  521— effect  of  draining  land  on,  530.        299. 

I  Barrow, 


INDEX. 


p  (J.  H)  Mirror  of  PupUament,  241. 

,  (Isaac)  character  of,  305. 

ai,  remarks  on.  393, 
Benafoy,  (Col.  H.)  phn  foresploring  Africa, 

98. 
Bee,  habitj  of  the,  366, 
B«cr,  (Peicr)  Hision-,  Doctrines,  and  Opi- 

^nioD$  of  Ihe  Jews,  114. 
Beggars,  suppression  oi;67, 8;i — prevalonce 
and  live*  of,  in  Herefordshire  twu  centu- 
riea  ago,  t\H — in  I^iiilon  in  tbe  U*it  tco- 
_  lury,  71 — ppoftls  of  the  Iraile,  ihifl. — their 
I   ibuodaiice    and   burdensomcoess   in    (o- 
f-  rctgjj  countries,  72 — in  Scotland,  74 — 
in  lirUnii,  77 — in  Dublin,  83 — expense 
of  iitaintaiiuin^,  77,  84, 
r  Belief  no  pronf  of  a  shallow  mlndy  525, 

Benthan),  (Jeremy)  on  the  j^uhject  of  per 
^  jury»  287,  iiole^us  religmn,  according 

^M  to    the  commentary  of  a  daily   paper, 

■  568, 

■  BcfUnga,  (BIsh.  T.  de)  the  first  who  took 
^  the  plantain  to  St.  Domingo,  I  US, 

Berlin,    Society  for  converting   the  Jews^, 
133. 
^       Bingham,  opinion  of,  i»  to  the  iotroductmn 
H  of  ftingers  into  churches,  23— and  hymns, 

■  37. 

Birrh,  (T,)  remarks  oa»  3S9, 

kBIackslone,  (Sir  W.)  262. 
Blair,  (Dr.)  character  of,  307. 
Bogs,  in<ftances  of  the  iiucce&sful  cuUiv»- 
tiiin  of,  420—23, 

Bok'VD,  (Ann)  character  of,  396. 

Bolingbrokc,  (h.^Isc)  248. 

Bouher,  (Abp.  Hugh)  ua  ihestata  of  Tre^ 
land,  55. 

Brady,  (Rev.  Dr.  NicK.)  bb  Tersioit  of  the 
Psalms,  3K 

Brinkley,  (Bkh,)  Aidcrcal  astronomy  in- 
debted to  Kim,  9. 

Britain,  Gre^iL,  portraits  of  Hlastrious  per- 
sonages uf,  378. 

Brougham,  (H.)  «peerh  on  the  present  state 
of  the  hw,  241,  tliaracteri2«d,  249 — 
iubjcct<t  treated  in  it^  25tl. 

Browne,  (Sir  Ant.)  Unds  of,  on  hii  heirs 
male  becoming  extinct,  274. 

Buccai»eers,i»20,  234,235. 

Bull,  (Bish.  G.)  character  of,  305. 

BuUeii  (Ann).    .See  Bn/nfn, 

Buonaparte,  hi^  failure  with  respect  io  the 
icws,  129,  note, — hi*  overthrow,  174. 

Burke,  (Edmund)  hi«  remark  ou  war,  175, 
on  ab^triict  principles,  555. 

B  ■     :    rJ),  See  CfctL 

1>|  reiaark»  on,  374,  note, 

Hu...  ,  ,.,..,.,)  charartcf  of,  307,327* 

lluilpr,  (Sara,)  his  character  of  a  traveller. 
166, 

Byron  (Lord)  hit  aversion  to  aoglio^,  5<M« 


I 


(Jallenberg  Itistituiioo  for  tbe  conirerstoa  ol 

the  Jews,  133, 
Callimachu%  hymn<§  of,  18. 

Canary  Islanii*^  contribaled  to  the  dliicovety 
of  the  West  Imlles,  lU?. 

Cirattcj,  liy,  note,  126,  140— account  of 
tbcm,  126 — hymn  in  their  liturgy,  145, 

Carleton  (Sir  Dudley),  597. 

Casas,  (Barth.  do  Las)  204. 

Casiitiir  II L  of  Poland,  great  mass  of  the 
Pidi^h  Jews  descended  from,  115. 

Casiini,  6, 

Catholic  association  in  Ireland,  540,  54S, 

Catholics,  meagre  diet  of,  237 — diOerence 
between:  promising  a  thing  and  »w  earing 
to  it,  298 — toleration  of,  548,  552^po- 
litical  expediency  of  granting  emancipa- 
tion to,  556 — admiajion  and  sub^^equeot 
retraction  of  the  veto  by,  559 — not  to  be 
bound  by  declarations  or  oatli^,  560— in- 
stancc<H  of  di^pensatiot^  as.  to  oath5,56 1*— 
casuistry  of,  on  this  subject,  562-~are  the 
»ame  now  as  heretofore,  566 — dangers  to 
be  apprehended  from  concessions  to,570, 
571— enticing  nature  of  the  religion  of, 
572 — character  of  their  priests,  573— 
Papists  and  Romaoitit^  comparetl,  576— 
hierarchy,  578— ^atb  taken  by  the  bi- 
shops, of  fealty  and  allegiance  to  the 
pope,  5B0^-.sentiments  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  respecting  thi!!  oath,  581  — 
persecuting  clause  in  it  surretidered,  but 
siill  practised,  582,  583,  589^CathoUc 
itbsurdities  abroad  and  at  home,  593. 

Cecil,  (VV.  Lord  Burleigh)  character  of 
406. 

Chalmers,  (Dr.)  70,  75. 

Charles  V,,  emperor,  196. 

Chasidim,  a  sect  of  Jews,  128, 

C bateau briaod,  (MJ  hit  singular  proof  of 
the  divine  institutiou  of  baptism^  48, 
note. 

Chocolate  prepared  witii  eggs  and  Madeini 
not  to  be  eaten  nn  meagre  days,  237, 

Christ,  hymn  on  his  crucifixion,  43^-di« 
vinity  of,328. 

Christchurch,  Hampshire,  eticlofore  of 
wasifrf  of,  432. 

Christian  psalmist,  16. 

Christian  year,  48,  note. 

Christianity^  societies  for  converting  the 
Jews,  133,  134 — corruptions  of*  305-" 
virtues  inculealcd  by,  311..^ita  propaga- 
tion in  anctcnt  and  moderti  times,  3 18. 

Church  of  Englaivd,  it»  psalmoily  requim 
amendment  axid  regidation,  16 — ^lociety 
for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  its 
great  organ,  17— pialm*  with  the  real  of 
the  liturgy  to  be  '  wiid  or  sung/  15 — his- 
tory of  its  versions  of  the  ptalm*;,  27—* 
eicelleace  of  itt  liturgy,  .47. 

Church 


I 

I 
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INDEX. 


Chvrcli  of  Scotland,  employed  in  revising 
its  psalmody,  17. 

Cicero,  41.248,249. 

Clairaut,  Eulcr.  D'Alembert,  Lagrtnf?e,  tnd 
Laplace,  instrumental  in  completing  the 
theory  of  the  system  of  the  world,  8. 

Clapperton,  (Capt.)  his  expedition  to  Africa, 
109 — writes  from  Knlunga,  110 — sets 
out  for  the  Borgho  country,  ibid, — his 
death,  1 1 1— his  journals  saved,  ibid, 

Clarke,  (Rev.  Dr.)  his  opinion  of  the  Ca- 
raite  Jews,  127. 

Clenard,  (Nich.)  his  account  of  slaves  in 
Evora  and  Lisbon  in  the  15th  century« 
205. 

Clocks,  application  of  the  pendulum  to,  6. 

Cochrane,  (Lord)  extraordinary  naval  ex- 
ploit of,  467. 

Colonies,  difierence  Ijetween  planters  and 
settlers,  229-^24 0_pride  of  colour  a 
curse  of,  231 — new  now  rising,  340. 

Columbus,  (Christ.)  discovery  of  America, 
194. 

Commination,  poem  on,  49,  note. 

Commissioners  of  woods  and  forests,  Hints 
to,  441. 

Common  Pleas,  f  Court  of)  number  of 
causes  dcinpatched  by,  253 — ^its  system 
requires  emendation,  254. 

Cooper,  (S.)  remarks  on,  390. 

Coot,  eaten  by  the  Catholics  on  faat  days, 
237. 

Copernicus,  3 — his  system,  6. 

Copyholds,  272. 

Corn,  mischiefs  of  gleaning,  68. 

Cowling,  (William)  his  statement  of  culti- 
vated and  waste  lands  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  418. 

Crabbc,  (Rev.  G.)  remarks  on,  368. 

Cromwell,  (Oliver)  222,  230,  246. 

■  (Earl  of  Essex)  character  of, 

399. 

Cumberiand,  (Clifford,  Bari  of)  account  of, 
212,214 — lines  from  an  epistle  to  his 
widow,  214. 

Dampier,  (Capt.  W.)  trained  in  the  school 

of  the  buccaneers,  235. 
Daniel,  ranked  low  as  a  prophet  by  the  mo« 

dcrn  Jews,  123. 
David  dancing  before  the  ark,  366,  note. 
Dead,  hasty  burial  of,  by  some  of  the  Jews, 

120. 
Deaths,  proportion  of,  in  different  places, 

153,  note. 
Delilie,  (J.)  his  version  of  the  Georgics, 

366,367,369,371. 
Denham,  upon  the  Coine,   description  of, 

515. 
Denmark,  Norway  taken  from  a&d  given  to 

Sweden,  177. 


Diax,  (Beratl)  Attached  to  planting  trees, 
198. 

Dibdin,  (Dr.  T.  F.)  remarks  on,  386. 

Dickson,  (Mr.)  his  expedition  tu  the  coast 
of  Africa,  109,  110 — supposed  to  be 
dead.  111. 

Digby,  (G.  Earl  of  Bristol)  remarks  of,  on 
the  test  act,  552. 

Dillon,  (Lord)  bog  reclaimed  by,  421. 

Distance,  mode  of  measuring,  237. 

Dodd,  (C.  E.)  leUer  to  Mr.  Peel  on  some  of 
the  legal  reforms  proposed  by  Mr. 
Brougham,  241,  253,  272. 

Dogs,  account  of  one  employed  against  the 
West  Indians,  208. 

Dollond,  achromatic  telescope  invented  by, 
8. 

Donatists,  a  religious  sect,  22,  note. 

Douglas,  (John)  necessity  of  a  legal  pro- 
vision for  the  Irish  poor,  53,  83. 

Doyle  (Dr.),  contradictory  opinions  of,  as 
to  Catholic  Emancipation,  566,  567—* 
vehemence  of  his  Catholic  hallucinations, 
587— 4iis  wilful  misrepresentation  on  the 
subject  of  tithes,  588 — falsely  accuses  the 
Protestant  church  of  persecution  of  po- 
pery, 589,  590. 

Doxologies,  36. 

Drake,  (Sir  Francis)  the  first  in  obloquy 
abroad  and  renown  at  home,  212. 

Dresden,  society  for  converting  the  Jews, 
134. 

Drummond,  (H.)  on  poor-rates  and  the 
rent  of  cottages,  67,  note. 

Dschoufait  Kale,  singular  fortress  of  the 
CaraiteJews,  126. 

Dublin,  abundance  of  beggars  in,  during 
the  prevalence  of  a  fever,  83 — arrange- 
ments to  suppress  them,  ibitL — ingenious 
contrivance  to  compel  subscriptions,  ibid, 

Dudley  (Rob.  Earl  of  Leicester)  character 
of,  403 — his  domestic  life,  ibid, 

Dupin,  English  seats  too  glowingly  por- 
trayed by,  156. 

Duppa,  (Bish.)  letter  by,  to  Richard  Ligon, 
author  of  an  early  history  of  Barbadoes, 
225. 

Dutch.— See  Netherlands 

Eagles  in  Scotland,  515b^arent  birds 
teaching  their  young  to  fly,  516. 

East  Indies,  pamphlets  on  the  stamp  act 
in,  489 — 503 — Company's  charier  must 
soon  come  before  paniament,  489 — Cal- 
cutta merchants  petition  against  stamp 
duties,  ibid. — right  of  imposing  taxes 
conferred  by  the  charter,  490.  491,  497 
— stamp  duties  approved  by  the  court  of 
directors  and  commissioners  for  the  af- 
fairs of  India,  492 — these  at  first  confined 
totheiBtertor,i6M(r-»ngistration  in  the 
supreme 


apreme  couK  required  for  fccovenng 
penaltie^j  41)3 — but  infringement  of  tbe 

.MTii.lr;ihlt-  l,v   'nuiirtniprif,  494_cOn- 

iig  the  acU 

I  iiij^  the  frc(? 

e*pre!.MHm  i»i  the  pulilic  SiinliuientA,  49i> 

— Ihreatetiing  lan|^uage  of  the  mullior  of 

rlhe     appeal;      497 — fosrnction*    under 

l^hich    Br'tlish    subjects  resi«le  in  Imlia, 

|9d— government     prohihiu     a    public 

Imeetiii^  to  di^usn  thti  legality  wf  itsprn- 

(edtng^i  499— opening  Uie  iraite  al  (ir?t 

bppo»ed  hj  lh«  Company,  TiXJO — cotton 

Pfnsiy  be  fi»nt  to  Great  Britain  worked  tip, 

i-d  with    profilj  501 — cotton 

Great  Britain,  fluctuation  in 

.  ibid. — sugar  works,  502. 

Hide  of  the,  4'— setUemeitt  of 

,  194. 

'Kdgewarth  (H.  LI  bojr  recUimeil  by,  42  L 
Egypt)  awretehea  country,  99. 
EMon  (J.  Lprd),  conduct  of,  ass  reformer  of 
uur  laws,  243— opinion  of»  as  to  the  re- 
tnoral  of  a   1  i'%260 — on  the  ca- 

tu  islry  of  f ;  ,  f •  c » i  n  g  oitha,  563 

Sectrictty,  cui,..u.- 4.„^i.uof,  on  gunpow< 
rier,  2.^8. 
Klirabfith  (queen)^ wanting  in  generosity,  144 
— Anecdote  respect ingi  3b0 — character 
of,  401,  402. 

lien  borough,  (£.  Lord)  his  character  ai  a 
'leci*Iator,  243. 
S^l  ^  ■-  *         (  Motmtstuart)  doubts  the  Is- 

-renl  of  the  Afghans,  144. 
Ell         ,  ,  sirguintMit*  of  true  Prwte^ii 

ants  respecting  Ciitlutlic,  talUcious^  564. 
565 — argiimenl  of  uipcdiifucy  answered 
572 — in  its  voidest  extent  would  not 
satisfy  the  dainja«ts,5'J6 — ii%hal  requiredi 
to  justify  emiitici|iation,  597 — ^meauB  by 
which  it  might  be  rcoUcrcd  uuneceAsary, 
596. 
EmigrAtioD,  remarks  oOj  GO,  61. 
Encloiiure  acts,  %vby  in  some  inatances  ii^ 

jnriuu'S,  431,  43/, 
England,  imfirovcment  in  the  state  of,  b9 — 
clamour  agiinat  the  poor  lau^,  Ti 5—1111^ 
founded  in  error,  tfcii^—ea or bitant  rrnttd 
cotl-|»e<*  f»7»  note — pnr:-  -  -^  ncc  the 
age  4)f  lilizibclb  b**-  il»-  — pre- 

valence of  be  ggan»  in   t'  re  two 

ceitturios  ago,  Gtf — the  peopt«>  i»avc  been 
greatly  liupTovcd  by  the  poor  hwt,   7*^, 
.  427 — propuriioi}  of  iir  t>opu- 

flation  tmalK  153.  note  i  cfiuiu 

.ih.l't 

I  libra  J. 

'  jpced  ol  c«>  -moral 

'influence  vi  .  15«i — 

objocta  u(  rcw^vii  Lt>  <uk  Eitj^UtU  traveller, 


167— geology,  irj8-.mecbanirg,  ihid.^ 
mnnufftclures,  169 — rond^.  cunMs,  Ac. 
tfjtd, — ^nnimer's  jnurney  for  a  young  ira^ 
veller,170 — agriculture  ami  rural  aceuery, 
lAiii,— deeply  interested  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  173 — its  opposition  to 
the  French  revolution  necessary,  lAirf,— 
connexion  of  Hanover  with,  173 — could 
not  participate  in  the  Holy  Alliance,  179 
— port  becoming  it  in  maintaining  the 
balance  of  Europe,  lS\ — its  particular 
interest,  191 — curious  fact  in  it*  naval 
hi&tory,  212 — ^new  colonies  farming  by, 
240— present  stale  of  the  law  of,  240. 
See  Imw — modern  mode  of  sporting,  2711 
— on  legal  diaputes  between  the  king  and 
subJL'cl,273— attempt  of  the  United  Statei 
to  encroach  on  the  possessions  of,  29^-* 
state  of  religion  in  the  former  part  of  tha 
lost  century,  30/i — remarks  uri  the  ari^* 
tocracy,  361 — on  tite  propensiity  to  por- 
trait painting,  378— high  rank 'attained 
by  lundscitpe  painting  in^  ib*fL — propen- 
5**ty  to  changu  ofdreas  383— redundant 
populaljua  m,  411,  433 — best  mode  of 
employing  ihis,  il/id. — waste  lan^t  may  bft 
cultivated  with  profit  iti. 4 16,  417,  4^2^ 
changes  in  the  employment  of  the  pvople^ 
4 '2 6 — enclosure  act?,  »ome  on  too  targe  a 
scale,  431,  437^Uovc  of  independence^  j 
433 — interu»t  orcapttalriit.9,435 — bints  i«i 
comnii&^ioneri  of  woij4U  aud  forests,  44 1 
— bank'pflpcr  age  pfeftrable  to  the  iron 
aj2;e,  442 — dram  at  mm  of,  fVfjVC-^rclaud 
al\4iiVH  ready  to  Lake  advantage  of  the 
troubles  of,  538,  53^. 
English,  long  deemed  a  travelling  people^ 
149 — great  increase  of  the  propensity, 
150 — tnischievousnc**  of  thit,  I5lwt*si* 
(1 '  .(  ..  I  ^jjj  educution  of  cmldreH 
^  Ued,  151,  172 — foreifjn  tra- 

\,..._  ,,■  :..K,..,i.i,.  t..  u....i,,u,  152 

— mi-s'  entt, 

157- .  :    and 

I'  I  j^^liimuitfji  pjulicu- 

I  I  in,  IMJ — Iravdling  io 

I  til — igno-  ( 
i^^oiirown 
I  <»5 — inler- 
:n  phnues, 
1  travel  til, 
iti   Ltm   West  Ifwjtcs^ 
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ranee  ufihtsK 

J 


171— tiiCif  « 
212. 

En^Ui  an  African  town  in  tbe  pforino4  of 
Tuai.  102. 

M.    ...       ..    V  -   -.    }  t5. 

vf  risa  111  MtfCHiQaif ,4« 

liuropc,  biiloricai  outlini*  of  ibp  rtUldUh*  \ 
men  t  of  the  Turk «  in,  172— i  La  federal  inie*| 
roaU  not  in  a  permanent  alal««  172.  IB^I,  | 
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189— fonner  federative  system,  172,1 88- 
new  arrangement  attempted,  175 — predo- 
minance uf  Russia  to  be  guarded  against, 
177 — in  an  embryo  state,  179 — holy  al- 
liance, ibid. — port  becoming  the  British 
government  in  maintaining  its  balance, 
181— different  periods  of  its  federative 
policy,  182, 183 — introduction  of  tobacco 
into,  201. 

Ewlia  Effendi,  curious  fact  stated  in  bis  tra- 
vels of  a  tobacco  pipe  found  before  the 
birth  of  Mohammed,  203. 

Exchequer  (court  of),  number  of  causes  de- 
spatched by,  253. 

Expedience,  as  a  principle  of  morals,  exa- 
mined, 319 — political,  as  to  catholic 
emancipation,  556. 

Famines,  in  Ireland,  56 — in  England,  59 

Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples  prided  himself  on 
his  gardens,  199. 

Fergusson  (Mr.),  reforms  in  law  proceed- 
ings proposed  by,  254 — his  professional 
knowledge  as  to  the  administration  of 
justice  in  India,  285. 

Finland  transferred  to  Ruisia,  176. 

Fishes,  effect  of  crimping,  518. 

Flyfishing,  see  Angling. 

Forgiveness,  verses  on,  46. 

France,  prevalence  and  mischief  of  beggars 
in,  in  the  last  century,  74— Jews  in,  129 
— revolution  in,  1 73~~effected  by  a  wild 
spirit  of  democracy,  ibid, — this  suppressed 
by  militMy  despotism,  174 — fury  of  de- 
mocracy followed  by  a  thirst  of  foreign 
dominion,  ibid. — at  length  reduced  to 
submission,  t6u/.-^chaiiges  produced  by 
it  on  the  continent,   175 — interference 


wilh  Spain,  180. 
Francis  I., 


the  first  Christian  ally  of  the 
Turks,  185. 

Frank  (Richard),  remarks  on,  522,  528. 

Franklin  (Benj.),  anecdote  by,  203. 

'  (Capt.  J.)  second  expedition  to  the 

shores  of  the  Polar  sea,  335— hardships 
of  his  first  expedition,  336 — character  of, 
337 — Fort  Franklin  built  for  winter  quar- 
ters, 338— delu  of  the  Mackenzie,  339 — 
reach  Garry  island  in  the  polar  sea,  ibid. 
—wood  coal  ignited  spontaneously,  ibid. 
— abundance  of  fish,  340 — winter  occu- 
pations, 340,351 — scarcity  of  food,  341 — 
Indians  sometime;!!  put  thcirfcmale  infants 
to  death,342 — register  of  phenomena,(6iV/. 
—expeditions  in  the  boats,  343 — western 
party  falls  in  with  a  numl)er  of  Esqui- 
maux, ibid. — trade  friendly  till  the  wealth 
of  the  boat  was  discovered,  344^ — Esqui- 
maux described,  345,  349,  350— large 
rivers*,  346 — general  fogginess,  ibid. — 
obliged  to  return,  347— eastern  expedi- 


tion, 349 — abandtnce  of  large  drift  tim- 
ber, iUd. — plants,  362 — various  speci. 
mens  of  natural  history  ,353— temperature, 
ibid. — variation  of  the  needle  affected  by 
different  circumstances,  354 — importance 
of  the  northern  expedition,  355 — sugges- 
tions for  accomplishing  a  north.west  pas- 
sage, 356. 

Fredericks-oordy  colony  of,  410. 

French  language,  value  of  speaking  it  well 
too  highly  rated,  164. 

Gage  (Thomas),  account  of,  and  his  work 
on  the  West  Indies,  224 

Game  laws,  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  of 
this  country,  269^— pursuit  of  game,  605 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  remarks  on,  373 

Gavelkind,  law  of,  271, 272,  note 

Geddes  (Dr.  Michael),  remarks  of,  on  dis- 
penifttion  fron  oaths,  561. 

Gemara  on  the  selection  of  particular  Jew- 
ish psalms,  20 

Germany,  three  Jewish  universities  in,  123 
— its  unstable  state,  173 — the  empire 
crushed  by  the  French  revolution,  175  — 
new  confederacy  formed,  176 — its  weak- 
ness, 179.     See  also  Auttria. 

Ghadamis,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
101 — pays  tribute  to  the  Tuaric,  102. 

Gilpin  (Bern.),  anecdote  of,  314 

Gold,  extensive  use  of,  196 

Grattan  (H.),  proposes  a  bill  for  the  main- 
tenance and  employment  of  the  Irish 
poor,  64— on  the  admission  and  subse- 
quent retractation  of  the  Veto  by  the  Ca- 
thoUcs,559 

Gravitation,  universal,  7 

Greeks,  true  policy  of  England  with  respect 
to  them,  185 — treaty  respecting  them, 
186 — latter  ages  of  Byzantine   history, 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  his  definition  of  a  hymn, 

36 
Orotius,    his    doctrine   of    resistance    to 

tyranny,  186 
Gunpowder,  curious  effect  of  thunder  on, 

Gusman  (J.  de),  his  version  of  the  Georgics, 
367,371,375—377 

Hale  (Sir  Matthew),  296— on  alteration  of 

the  laws,  242 
Hall  (Bishop  Joseph),  306 
Hall  (Sir  James),  Ledyard  relieved  by,  91 

— procures  him  a  passage  to  the   Pacific 

Ocean,  93 
Halle,  first  institution  for  the  conversion  of 

the  Jews  formed  at,  133 
H alley  (Dr.  Edro.),  lines  on  Newton,  7 
Hanover,  its  connexion   with    England, 

178. 

Improvement 


INDEX. 


— tjD|iro?eTnetit  of  wa,*le  lanfis  in,  425 — 
♦.r.»  ,M  .•^miplc  for  Groat  Brttain»55-I 

Infill.  l,onl),  obitrvolion  ©f,  on 
I  icc  of  properly,  "^93 

r.l      St.     LJul  ■       ■' 

111    S{».ilu, 

•■  ^ '•   '^-t- ■ 

I  f«itiv«l  Inlionuur 

Itesiih  of    invniuis  not  promoted   by  f^Mig 

n  uflto«44l 

1!  •      >  vTftttcn 

h  scr- 
;,--,  .  ..   -  tc 

Hl•n^y  IV.  cd:  »:* 

Hep»  or  war-M  ,117 

Herb(«rt  (Ret.  Qj^  i^n  churcb  muiic,  26, 

Hi  *  ^  :\Ience  of  beggafsto,  two 


I 
I 


mrty 


1^  parent   I^i^taTicc* 

I'*  and  Triple  gtarsj 

It^rscbcl  (Sir  W*),  discotcrloJ  by,  9 
Hitary  (St.)  vtroit  JjiUnhtymmi  37,  38 
Hipparchui,   improvements    by,  \a  wlro- 

nomy,  4 
HiipaiiioU.     Se«  //<i^/i. 
Hi^rorical  Outline  of  ilie  KstAbliflimtifit  uf 

tl.c  Turks  in  Europe,  172 
Holbe'tti^  (Hans)  renmrks  on  bis  Hriwhigs, 

392  3?i3 
HQllaoJ  ( H,),  Hs  Hcrubldf  U  An^ici^  d&6 

— 3Sd 
Ho]iaii(J,  jiccotfllt  df  Lbe  poor  eolomte  of, 

.11,1    i'tr. 

n  224 

H  \iitl  real  ob- 

ject,    17y — L'qunliy    sutjveMko    of    ^)t. 
tertial  trtclepcttdeii^e  uid  indmtl  jfrce* 

Hr>mer.  brmn^  umtor  the  n^fne  of»  19 

n    '     ^'  'crt)   on  Ibe  inotidii  of  tho 

■  ar.V  107 
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*i  hh  trial,  2W3 
his  appTtcitba  of  the  pendulum 
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of  beggtrs  In  Dublin,  83-<^uppre8s'ion  of 
these,  ibid. — expense  of  mainUining 
them,  84 — on  whom  the  expense  should 

fall,  ibid travelling  in    recommended, 

171 — young  men  and  women  from,  sent 
to  Jamaica,  230 — reports  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  inquire  concerning  the  bogs  of, 
410,  419,  423— bogs  reclaimed  in,  421 
— 423 — instances  of  the  benefit  of  wise 
measilres,  536 — linen  manufactory,  ibid. 
— church  of,  »6i*rf.,  537  —  tithe  commuta- 
tion bill,i6i</.— Elizabeth's  apprehensions 
from,  538 — ever  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  the  troubles  of  England,  539 — threat- 
ening aspect  of,  ibid,  —reconciliation  of 
different  parties,  540— Catholic  Associa- 
tion, 541 — character  of  the  peasantry, 
542,  546— how  is  Ireland  to  be  saved  ? 
2,  548 — ^by  conciliation,  ibid. — this  term 
very  differently  understood  by  different 
persons,  ibid, — expediency  of  complying 
with  the  demands  of  the  Catholics  con- 
sidered politically,  557— emancipation 
not  likely  to  produce  tranquillity  in,  568 
*— the  present  generation,  like  the  old 
Irish,  priest  ridden,  577— still  deemed  a 
fief  of  the  pope,  584 — fables  invented  in 
support  of  this  claim,  586,  592 — rabre- 
presentation  of  tithes  in,  588. 

Isaac  Comnenus,  a  play,  442 

Isaiah,  walked  naked  and  barefoot,366,  note. 

Italy,  a  poem,  145 — average  mortality  of, 
much  greater  than  that  of  England,  153, 
note — English  travellers  in,  160 — a  sub- 
ject of  speculation  to  the  politician,  173 
— compensations  given  to  Austria  in,  177 
— desire  of  change  in,  179. 

Jacob  (Mr.),  on  the  cultivation  of  poor  soils, 
410,414,417,426. 

Jamaica  surrendered  to  the  English,  224 — 
women  sent  out  to,  230— worthlessness 
of  |hcsetaers,231. 

Jefferson  (T.,  American  president),  patro- 
nises Ledyard,  and  projects  the  expedition 
of  I^wis  and  Clark^^.^O. 

Jenyns  (Soame),  character  of,  310. 

Jews,  history,  doctrines,  and  opinions  of  the, 
114 — obser\ation  on  their  fate,  114 — 
their  state  at  present  more  than  ordina- 
rily interesting,  ibid — their  number,  ibid. 
—how  distributed,  t6t</.— cannot  be  con- 
nected with  any  gentile  government  by 
permanent  ties,  ibid. — numbers  lately  in- 
troduced to  Syria,  115— old  migration 
from  France  to  Germany,  ibid. — from 
Germany  to  Poland,  ibid. — their  present 
state  there,  116 — comeliness  of  those  in 
Poland,  ibid. — students  of  late  in  the 
German  UQivertities,  i^k(,-Hnaoy  fought 


in  the  German  army  against  Buonaparte, 
ibid. — allowed  to    purchase    manors    in 
Germany,  117 — riots  against  them  there 
and    at    Copenhagen,    tbid — subject   to 
military  conscriptions  in  Germany,  ibid, 
—one  refused  admittance  into  a  town,  to 
the    rebuilding   of   which    he  had  sub- 
scribed   largely,  118 — measures    of  Jo- 
seph H.,  and  the  present  emperor,  in 
their  favour,  ibid. — ukase  of  the  empe- 
ror Alexander,  i6i</.— his  plans  for  melio- 
rating their  condition,  119 — pharisaism 
descended  to  the  rabbinical  Jews,  ibid. — 
traditionary   additions  to   the    laws  in- 
creased, ibid. — obstacles  in  the  way  of 
their  becoming  Christians,  120,  122,  134 
— not  humbled  by  oppression  like  the 
Parias  of  India,  120— stubbornness  still 
inherent    in    them,    121 — characteristic 
feature    of,    ibid. — treatment     of    their 
women,   ibid. — their    rabbis,    122 — pre- 
cocious  marriages,  ibid. — invention  of  the 
present  Talmudical  system,  123 — three 
Jewish  universities  in  Germany,  ibid.-^ 
government  of  bodies  under  the   rabbis 
abolished  in  Russian  Poland,  ibid. — me- 
mory of  the  genealogy  of  their  families 
obliterated,   ibid. — relaxation  of  morals, 
particularly  with  respect  to  gentiles,  124 
— this  applicable  to  the  rabbinical  Jews, 
ibid. — many  of  the   others  eminent  for 
their  talents  and  virtues,  125— a  reformed 
worship  in  Germany,  ibid, — this  prohi- 
bited  in  Prussia,   ibid, — account  of  Ca- 
raites,  128— sect  of  Zoharites,  128 — sect 
of  Chasidim,  t6iJ.— in  France,  129 — ^little 
known  of  their  state  for  some  time  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  130 — gene- 
rally dispersed,  t6i</.-^lifficulties  respect- 
ing their    political  treatment,  t6iJ._re- 
marks  on  attempts  to  convert  them,  131 
— the    first  institution  for  this  purpose, 
133 — societies  for  promoting  Christianity 
among  thesr,  ibid.  134 — some  believers  in 
Christianity  without  professing  it,   ibid, 
note  *— celebration  of  the  death  of  Haman 
forbidden   in  Baden,  ibid,,  notef— rab- 
binists  conBdently  expect  the  destruction 
of  Christian  nations,  135 — prophecies  of 
their  restoration,  ibid,^  note---hiding  place 
of  the  ten  tribes  not  yet  discovered,  136, 
note,  143 — symptoms  in  favour  of  their 
conversion,    136 — several    converted   o' 
late,  137 — Rechabites  in  the  neighboui^ 
hooil  of  Mecca,  142 — Samaritans,  143-- 
promise  to  Abraham  never  yet  fulfille4. 
143 — Afghans,  144 — hymn  of  the  Caraile. 
liturgy,    145 — ancient,    compared    with 
other  nations,  3 18. 
Johnson  (Dr.  Sam.),  on  devotional  poetry, 
52— on  portrait  painting,  378. 
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fP»n1),  patronize*  Letl^Ard's  noHh 
9%t  coftst  expcditiuni  90. 
jih  II,,  ku9  orilinaiicea  in  fAVOur  of  die 

Judgc^t  ineqiifttUjr  of  Ibeir  Ijtbours  in  the 
diflcretit  courU,  253- — of  unequal  UleotSj 
254 — appointment  of,  2j9»  2fifl,  280— 
remedies  (or  iUeir  nii:$rondactt  260 — pro- 
t«ctioQ  of,  266 — instances  of  the  oflice 
being  declJued^  2S2 — snares  to  which 
Ibey  are  exposed,  **84, 

Kendall  (E.  A.),  on  the  state  of  IreUnd, 
the  Roman  catholic  quest! on^  and  the 
mertU  of  constitutional  reti^ous  distinc- 
tions, 535,  536. 

Kepler^  3-^tacovery  of  the  laws  of  the 
planetary  motions,  6. 

Kc\^rberg  (Boron'),  on  the  colony  of  Frc- 
derick^-oord,  410^ 

Ktng^f  Bench  (court  of),  number  of  causes 
despatched  by,  253. 

Knare^boroughj  enclosure  of  the  forest  of^ 
432. 

Kn«ller  (Sir  Oodf.),  remarks  on»  384, 

Kotzebue,  his  account  of  the  beggars  of 
Italy,  73. 

Srak%D,  what,  526. 

tAbat  (J,  Baptist),  231— character  of,  236. 

Laing  (Major  Gordon),  proposes  to  trace 
the  course  of  the  Niger,  100 — bb  instru. 
lucnts  destroyed  on  his  journey,  101 — 
arrives  nt  GhadamiiS,  ilfui. — at  Etivaln,  1 02 
—attacked  by  the  Tuaric,  iLU  103,  104 
— death  of  his  two  servant?,  103 — siii'pi- 
cious  of  the  sheik  Babani,  104,  105~ 
report*  of  the  major's  death,  106 — other* 
contradictory  of  Ihii,  tfud.f  107 — fwrlher 
Inqiiliy  instituted,  i^i<2.i— journals  re> 
ccived  from  htm,  108. 

littmb  (G.),  defendi  the  conduct  of  ma* 
gi«!trate«,  269,  270. 

l-and,  difTereQt  customs  respecting  the 
Unure  of,  271 — dispute  with  the  crown 
respecting,  274 — on  the  disposition  of 
properly  in,  289,  2y7.  (sec  also  H'nite 
Land) — draining  detrinientai  to  lUhcric^, 
530^beiie(icial  to  sheep  \^alk^,  53  L 

Lane  (C,  T),  the  coronatiun  oath  consi- 
dered with  reference  to  the  principle*  of 
tlie  revolution,  535. 

LaMMltorn  (Major),  an  Americnn  traveller, 
adventure  of,  93. 

l.ai'ch  dei(trny4  heath,  441, 

Lurduer  (N»ib  ),  chnraclcr  of,  1  U. 

Laud  (Abp.),  false  charge  ngaiiTM,  respect- 
ing ttic  church  service  book  of  ScntUnd, 
224, 

Liw,  requiret  occasional  reform,  241  — 
utmo»t  caulioft  neceisary  in  thl»,  ih%d^^ 


mirtchicf^f  of  change  in,  242 — Inconve- 
nience of  vivacious  nnd  popular  discus- 
sion of,  243 — names  of  ili05C  v^ho  have 
bene  fitted  cur  laws  by  reform,  ibid, — 
reform  of  the  whole  at  once  not  to  be 
attempted,  ibid, — paflial  amondrncut  of, 
24T5*~reviKion  of  during  the  common- 
wealth, 24G — effects  of  the  study  of,  24 ti 
— the  three  superior  courts  of,  should  be 
rendered  more  adequate  to  the  dispo^^at 
of  business,  253 — propostal  to  take  from 
suitors  the  choice  of  courts,  254^— jndge^i 
not  of  cqtial  laleoU,  255 — counsel  shotihl 
confine  their  labours  to  particular  cuurt;^, 
i6iVif,— improve mentii  in  its  practice  de- 
sirable, 256 — proceedings  should  not  bo 
rendered  too  cheap,  ibid. — chief  source** 
of  expense,  257 — ^jurisdiction  of  county 
courts  should  be  extended,  258 — ap- 
poitiiment  of  magistrates  considored,iiiiV/. 
(see  alio  Matfutrates) — appointment  of 
judges,  25S,  2G0,  280 — licensing  public- 
houses  abii<^ed,  268 — gamo  laws  among 
onr  most  serious  evils,  269 — conflicting 
customs  as  to  the  tenure  of  lat]d.<,  271^ 
gavclk ind,272 — ^copy holds,  ibid. — ^allcgcfl 
inequality  between  tiio  crown  and  tho 
subject,  273,  275,  283— abu.-^e  of  the 
power  of  the  attorney-general,  274,  276 
— benefit  of  juries,  284— law  of  libel,  2^5 
— on  the  character  of  witnesses,  2S6 — 
evidence  of  accomplices,  288 — fines  and 
rccovericK,  21:^9 — disposition  of  real  pro- 
perty, 290 — ^^tatute  of  use?,  293. 

Lawes  (Serjeant  E.),  Siiggesttons  for  some 
Alterations  of  the  Law,  241. 

leasing.  See  Cam* 

I^dyjird  (John),  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Travels  of,  85 — studies  with  a  view  of 
becoming  a  miisiunnry  among  the  Indiam^, 
ihid, — escapes  from  t|»e  coll«?ge,  85 — 
large  canoe  fabricated  by  him  and  hii 
fellow  students,  ibtd^ — stmty  of  divinity 
proposed  to,  87— goes  as  a  commt]!}  sailor 
to  Gibraltar,  ibid, — enlisted  there  as  k 
soldier,  ihid. — his  di^churge  obtained, 
ibid, — proceeds  from  Aiuenca  to  Eng- 
land in  quest  of  some  reUliotii;  of  his 
family,  88 — begs  his  w  ay  from  tlymoulK 
to  London,  »6tV,— Rnds  a  rich  kinsman 
thete,  ibid — lakes  deep  offence  at  being 
deemed  an  impostor,  ibid. — a  corporal  ^ 
of  marines  on  board  Captain  Cook's  ship^ 
89 — published  a  narrative  from  recollcc-  j 
lion,  ibid, —  proffered  his  service*  toCap'* 
tain  Clarke  as  historiographer,  but  re-  j 
Jected,  t/^»r/ — present   nt   t^ook**   death,  | 
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is  disappointed,  90 — proposes  his  plan  to 
Mr.  Jefferson  at  Paris,  ibid. — meets  with 
Paul  Jones,  who  adopts  it,  ibid. — again 
di>appointed,  ibid. — relieved  by  Sir  James 
Hall,  91,  93 — his  feelings  on  visiting  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  Hospital  de  Dieu 
in  Paris,  92 — plans  a  journey  through  the 
North  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  thence 
across  America,  ibid. — pas<tage  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  procured  by  him,  93 — the 
ship  seized  by  a  custom-house  officer, 
ibid. — proceeds  to  Copenhagen  to  relieve 
an  American  traveller,  ibid. — reaches  Pc- 
tershurgh,94 — 'obtains  the  empress's  pass- 
port, ibid. — draws  on  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
ibid.—  proceeds  to  Yakutsk,  ibid. — de- 
tained there  for  the  winter,  95— returns 
to  Iikutsk  with  Captain  Billings,  96 — 
arrested  by  order  of  the  empress,  ibid. — 
left  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  97 — pro- 
ceeds to  Konigsberg,  ibid. — draws  again 
on  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  98 — reaches  l-on- 
don,  ibid. — engages  to  explore  Africa, 
ibiil. — plan  of  hi*  journey,  ibtd. — his  ac- 
count of  his  sufferings,  99 — remarks  on 
the  Nile  and  Egypt,  tbid. — dies  at  Cairo, 
100 — his  person  and  character,  itid, 

Leicester,  (Karl  oQ.     See  Dudley, 

Lely.  (Sir  P.)  remarks  on,  384. 

J>eslie,  (Rev.  G  )  character  of,  308. 

Letters  from  the  Irish  Highlands,  53. 

Libel,  on  the  law  of,  285. 

Liglitfoot,  (Rev.  Dr.  John)  extract  from  his 
Temple  Service,  20,  note. 

Liuant,  his  expedition  to  Africa,  113, 

Lingard,  (Dr.)  remarks  on,  408. 

Ligon,  (Richard)  early  history  of  Barbadoes 
by,  224. 

Liverpool,  (Earl  of)  instance  of  bis  liberal 
political  conduct,  282. 

I.,o<lge,  (Kdni.)  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Per- 
sons of  Great  Britain,  378 — remarks  on, 
385,389,393.401—9. 

London,  number  of  beggars  in,  in  the  last 
centur)',  71 — present  poor-rates,  ibid. — 
Society  of,  for  Promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews,  138 — aNerage  mortality 
compared  \>ilh  that  of  Paris,  153 — fi>herv 
for  lobsters  in  the  North  of  Scollancl, 
529 — salmon  packed  in  ice,  ibid. 

Luther,  psalms  versified  by,  24,  25. 

Lyndhur>t  (I^i.),  on  Catholic  casuistry,563. 

11' Hale,  (Dr.)  reply,  by  the  editor  of  the 
Quarterly,  to  newspaper  letters  by,  298. 

Machinery,  as  a  substitute  for  labour,  bene- 
ficial, 410. 

Wagi-'t rates,  appointment  of,  2r)8 — alleged 
irresponsibility  of,  259,  271 — appeals 
from,  263 — remarks  on  their  being  un- 
paid, 264«H>Q  fttipenditryi  26^. 


Malthus,  (Rev.  T.  R.)  his  doctrine  not  new, 
53^ontroverted,  53,  59,  76 — remarks 
on,  415. 

Mankind,  fecundity  of,  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  their  condensation,  53— this  the  result 
of  their  happiness  and  prosperity,  54— 
not  wholly  the  creatures  of  circumstances, 
196. 

Mann,  (Abb6)  on  the  Culture  of  Wastes  in 
Brabant,  417. 

Marlborough,  (Sarah,  Duchess  of)  her  cha- 
racter, 409. 

Marot,  (Clement)  Psalms  of,  25. 

Mate,  what,  454. 

Maynooth,  note  to  a  former  article  on  the 
college,  298. 

Mcca»nas,  character  of,  359. 

Mendelsohn,  (Moses)  gave  the  first  blow  to 
rabbin  ism,  125. 

Mermaid,  reputed  Caithness,  527. 

Merrick,  (Rev.  James)  his  Psalms,  32. 

Miller,  (Gen.  \V.)  Memoirs  of,  448—88. 
For  tlie  particulars  of  his  military  adven- 
tures, see  South  America. 

Milton,  (J.)  his  failure  in  Psalmody,  29. 

Mirror  of  Parliament,  241. 

Mohilow,  archbishop  of,  refused  to  take  the 
persecuting  clause  in  the  oaih  adminis- 
tered to  Catholic  prelates,  583.    ' 

Monardes,  (Nich.)  ascribes  the  discovery  of 
the  intoxicating  quality  of  the  tobacco 
plant  to  the  devil,  202 — says  it  was  first 
introduced  into  Spain  for  ornament  lathcr 
than  use,  203. 

Montgomerv, (James) Christian  Psalmist,  16. 

Moors,  their  reports  little  to  be  credited, 
107. 

Morality,  expedience  not  a  sure  guide,  319 
— conscience  is,  322. 

More,  (Sir  T.)  character  of,  392. 

Morrison,  (Dr.)  proceeds  on  an  expedition 
to  Africa,  and  soon  dies,  109. 

Mortality.     See  Deaiht, 

Mulattoes,  observations  on,  238, 239. 

Music,  connection  of,  with  religion,  18. 

Naples,  beggars  in,  73. 

Navarino,  battle  of.  186. 

Neeroes,  introduction  of,  into  the  West  In- 
dies, 204 — numbers  in  Portugal  in  the 
15th  century,  205— price  and  state  of, 
formerly,  in  the  West  Indies,  2-8 — cha- 
racter of,  I  Alt/,  ^-objection  of  the  planters 
to  their  conversion,  229 — ordinary  pu- 
nishment of,  230. 
,  Nelson,  (Adm.  Lord)  anecdote  of,  521,  note. 
■  Netherlands,  poor  maintained  nearly  on  our 
system,  72— independence  of  the  Dutch 
destroyed  by  the  French  Revolution,  172 
—erected  into  a  kingdoni.  176— cultiva- 
tion of  waste  lands  in,  41/. 
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KewenUmi  (Major)  on  tlic  state  of  Irdand. 

f*Vni.tu  rSfr  Isaac)  3— Uw  of  untirersaJ 

t'slablishcd  by,  7. 
^i.  >^L  Atormo  Je)  bU  remarkable 

laiijly  btrengtii,  '210. 
KHe,  viewed  witli  difftircQl  eye*  by  difler- 

N  A^  itate  of  Ireland,  62. 

N'  'on.  Roger)  compafM  hw  to 

J II, 

Ni  i^sagc  practicable,  3^5 — best 

nM>dti  of  aUemplin^,  35G. 

Norway,  its  poor  maintained  nearly  on  Ibe 
English  3f)">tem,  T2 — ^transferred  to  Swe- 
den, 177. 

Kunj  taking  the  veil,  147. 

0*CoTineU,  (Daniel)  Im  iofiuencc  in  Irc- 
lanrl,  540,  54G — hia  dcscriptian  of  the  un- 
alterable spirit  of  the  Calluilic  Inerarohy, 
577 — bis  nM*rpprc«ci>tatfon  of  tithci*,5BS. 
0*FUberty,  bog  rectal  nicd  by,  42'2 
Olc-bod,  curious  storj^  by,  o\  figs  from  the 

Indies  eateti  in  lingland,  201 
Olncy  b  vol  lis.  4"i.  note. 
Omeos. '  ont.i24 

prgAu,  i  I.' la ptt'd  to  devotion,  25 

Oro«nok*>,  s^iuacc  of  the  tra|j:cdy  ofj219 
O^Tool  (St.  l^'iwrtjnce,  arcbbi^hop  of  Dul*- 

r    1  '.  58G. 

O  consitlcred  tbo  West 

L,  .,,-.  ..-  ........;  byGo4  for  t'l.^.-J-- V 

Jyti — bi*  aceouat   of  tlicir  j 
l97-.oftlit?  plt5e-a[iple,  l&ft— 
ihe  U5C'  of  tobacco  as   a  vlce^  2U2 — \n» 
chsiniiCtor  of  Sala^ar,  210 

Fkintingr  importaflce  of  portrait*  378 — pa- 
tron*^ of,  not  dcS'"'-*  ■'  ^'iigland,  J79 
— collections  of  [  > 

Paley,  (ArcbdBacon      ^  of,  305 — an 

flblc  defender  of  the  f»ilt»t  .il2 — bii*  Na- 
tural Thittlntjy,  iffut — ^Kvidcncrs  oft>hrUh 
~^  t  ^  -Horn?  Paulincc, 

,319— not  a  So- 
ul.!h,    ,>:_r.) — iii^  j!|.;iucs,   329'— JuDtS  tO 

a  IrEivdlrr,  331 — bis  cb;irs>cter,  335. 

P^ln*   Sniiil.,^-      l.v.iin   L^r    42 

PJM  .525* 

Pu  ;^)toportion  of 

paupur*^  iW*  — viail  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  and  Ho!<pitaI  de  Dieii,  92 — 
»vf  rage  mortality  mticb  greater  tban  that 
^of  l^ftdoiiy  153,  note. 

Pirk,  (a  sou  of  Mungo)  proceodt  on  nn 
c\p<!dition  to  Africai  112^ — hit  deatb, 
ibid. 

Parker,  (Archbishop  Matthew  )  bi*  version 
uf  ttic  p<alms^  j27^hariu:tcr  of,  4U7, 
408. 


Parr,  (Queen  Catharine)  character  of,  30? 
Parry,  (Captain)   remarks  on  bis  voyiffes, 
344_35G 

Patans,  144 

Pearse.  (Captain)  proceeds  on  an  expeditioo 

to  Africa,  but  4oon  d\ea,  109 
Pei4,  (Right  Hon.  Robert)  243,  245,  261, 

256,258,270 
Penn,  ("Sir  W.)  disgraceful  failure  of  ihc 

expedition  under  him,  222 
Petiro3e*s  Journal,  curious  account    in,  of 

the  buccaneepi,  235 
PetBrsburg",  society  for  protecting  Jewt»N 

converts,  134 
PcttViCSir  \V,)  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  55 
Pbansccs*  their  descent,  119 
Phelao,  (Dr.  W.)  Policy  of  ihc  Churcli  of 

Home,  in  Ireland,  535,  538,  545,  554 
PhilltioUs,  (Rov.  Dr.  H.)  Letter  to  an  Eng- 
lish Liytn-m  on  the  Coronaiicin   Oath, 

and  ibe*  CUi|ms  of  the  Catholics  in  Trt* 

Und,  535 
Pineapple,  its  excellenctcs,  199,  200 
Pitt,  (W.)  8tncture»  on  the   conduct  of, 

557 
Planets,  nine  secondary  discovered,  C — ^lawa 

of  their  motions,  ihid, 
Platttain,  taken  froin  the  Canaricf   to  St, 

DomingOj  198 
Hat  ill  a,    iotrodiiced  into  the  liocn   miinu> 

f.v  ■      -.  '   '  ■\r.2 

Po  t :  i  u%  1 8 — devotion n| ,44 

'•■r  \n.\U,   115— 

iin,  119. 12;^— 
:  V'jHch  revolution, 
Jr5, 177 

Polar  sea,  eTpedition  to  the  tbore  of  the, — 
See  Frank/m  and  lUvkiMfdMojt. 

Pole,  (Carxiinal  Reg  "^  charai  ler  of,  398 

Ponr---' - ^     ■•'■   '-'^'^ 

Pooi  lavr*  re* 

s[^.-^^^-^    :    -,    -  '    r,  65,  427 

^expenditure  on  tincm  increased,  66^ 
tbi*  not  arising  from  their  TmiM^fnance 
alone,  TW,  67,   not  I'und 

illegally  applied  to  I  i^;rs^ 

linV/.— exorbitant  rem  ut  coni^its  C7p 
note — their  number  and  etpfu^c  «timi- 
ni»hed  as  the  fund<^  f .  r  ti.«Mr  rrlicf  have 
increased,  t6f«/. — %u  ■  begjrarsj 
ibid, — vagrants  m<  -ive  tbau 
pdiisb  poor,  69,  71— *<.au>i;3  of  error  tu 
relurr»-s  of  lbefpi>or,  70— amount  #»f  f»oor- 
mle^i  in  London,  71 — h^       '  '  "gn 

countries  provided  for  »>  ^>t» 

X^w   I'l^- ^-'-Mblc  biMuv .Iicn» 

«7  Cngtaiid  have  im- 

pr  .79 

Portugal  nn  tbe  eve  of  a  ri"  '    'i.^ 

attempt  ol  Spain  to  orcrlu  rn- 

mcttt,  ldO|  1S4 

I\»Uta, 
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Potato,  introduced  into  Spun  u  a  delicacy^ 
198li-variou8ly  used,  ibid. 

Prayer,  stanzas  on,  44 

Prussia,  refornied  Jewish  worship  not 
allowed  in,  125 — first  institution  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews  established  in^ 
133 — Berlin  society  for  this  purpose, 
ilnd, — half  of  Saxony  given  to,  177 — 
other  districts  allotted  to,  ibid. 

Psalms,  those  of  the  church  of  England  re* 
quire  amendment  and  regulation,  16 — 
different  collections    used   in    different 

churches, i6 church  of  Scotland  revising 

its  psalmody,  17 — a  selection  published 
by  the  episcopal  church  in  America,  ibid. 
—-history  of  psalmody,  18 — Jewish 
Psalter,  a  collection  of  devotional  poetry, 
not  the  hymn-book  of  the  temples,  20 — 
assigned  to  particular  persons,  22— anti- 
phonal  senice,  23 — why  dear  to  the 
early  reformers,  24 — mischiefs  of,  ibid, — 
failure  of  our  poets  ia  translating,  26— 
history  of  our  versions,  27 — suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  these,  32 — and  of 
our  hymnology,  33,  35 — should  be  con- 
nected with  the  liturgy  of  the  day,  41 — 
supplication  supposed  incompatible  with, 
49 — this  denied,  50 — obstacles  to  the 
general  reception  of  any  collection,  51 

Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  astronomy  how  in- 
debted to,  4 

Ptolemy  (Claudius),  his  astronomical  sys- 
tem erroneous,  5,  6. 

Public-houses,  abuses  in  licensing,  268 — 
remedy  for  this,  269. 

Punch,  mode  of  makiDg  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  237 

Purchas  (Rev.  Sam.),  his  remarks  on  travel- 
ling, 151. 

Pythagoras,  in  him  and  Thales  are  traced 
the  soundest  doctrines  of  modern  astro- 
nomy, 3. 

Quakers,  schismatics  among  them,  550. 

Radclyffe  (T.  Earl  of  Sussex),  character  of, 
396. 

Rechabites  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca, 
142. 

Reformation,  great  principle  of  the,  24, 

Reformers,  cautions  to,  242,  243,  248. 

Religion,  connexion  of  music  with,  18 — or- 
gan particularly  adapted  to,  25— state  of 
in  England  in  the  former  part  of  the  last 
century,  305— benefits  of,  524. 

Retrenchment,  aversion  to,  mischievous, 
157. 

Reynolds  (Sir  J.),  remarks  on,  384. 

Richardson  (Dr.  J.),  expedition  along  the 
»hore  of  the  polar  sea,  335,  340,  349 — 
character  of,  337. 


Richardson  (Jontth.),  remark  on  portrait« 
painting,  382. 

Rock,  (Capt.)  Letters  to  his  Majesty  King 
George  the  Fourth,  535,  544. 

Detected,  or  the  origin  and  character 

of  the  recent  disturbances,  535,  546—- 
perusal  of,  recommended,  573,  note. 

Rogers  (Sam.),  Italy,  a  poem,  145. 

Romilly,  (Sir  Sam.)  243,  245. 

Roos  ( De),note  to  the  review  of  his  narrative, 
298. 

Royalties,  claim  of  the  see  of  Rome  to,  584. 

Russell  (Lord  John),historical  outline  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Europe,172. 

Russia,  character  of  the  people, ''  3 — Finland 
transferred  to,  ,176— -duchy  of  Warsaw 
made  a  dependency,  177 — its  present 
predominance  in  Europe  to  be  guarded 
against,  ibid. — the  Mediterranean  will 
probably  be  the  first  scene  of  its  exertions 
and  influence,  178 — Germany  the  first 
bulwark  against,  ibid. — desirous  of  dis- 
membering Turkey,  190. 

Sabbath,  evening  of  the,  spent  in  amuse- 
ments in  foreign  protestant  countries,  523 
—impropriety  of  this,  ibid. 

Sadler  (Mich.  Thomas),  Ireland,  its  evils 
and  their  remedies,  53,  70,  194. 

Sadlier  (Mr.),  bog  reclaimed  by,  421. 

St.  Domingo.    See  Hayti. 

St.  Paul,  his  observations  on  the  Jews,  131 
—his  testimony  examined,  316. 

Salazar  (Diego  de),  account  of,  206, 208, 
210. 

Salmon,  instructions  for  dressing,  517 — 
proper  sauce  for,  518 — superiority  of,  as 
a  sporting  object,  519^-on  the  foo<l  of, 
526 — diminution  of  its  quantity  appre- 
hended, 527 — packed  in  ice  to  be  sent  to 
London,  529. 

Salmonia,  or  Days  of  Fly-Fishing,  503. 

Samaritans  at  Sychem,  account  of,  143. 

Sanderson  (Bishop  Rob.),  character  of,  306. 

Sandys  (G.),  his  version  of  the  Psalms,  29. 

Saturn,  ring  of,  discovered,  6. 

Saxony,  half  of,  given  to  Prussia,  177. 

Scotland,  prevalence  of  vagrancy  in,  74— 
progress  of  improving  the  soU  in,  414, 
430— scenery  of,  515 — eagles  in,  516 — 
great  destruction  of  salmon  in,  529. 

Sea-snake,  gigantic,  fabulous,  526. 

Seymour  (Attorney-general),  anecdote  of, 
203. 

Sheehy  (Father),  tried  and  executed  for 
murder,  546. 

Shefl5eld  (late  Lord),  56. 

Short  and  Mudge,  improvement  of  reflectors 
by,  8. 

Sidney  (Sir  Philip),  version  of  the  Psalms 
by  Lim  and  bis  sifter,  28. 

Smugglers. 


Cdftrs;  e&se  of  aomc,  276^  280. 
flit*  version  of  the  Georgics,  367, 376 
^raoltug  Christian  Kiiowlcdgci. 
grwit  orgun  of  tlit  E^Ublished 

IL.  ii'.jr*  rn,   17. 
Sooter^  (Sir  George),  owed  hU  death  to  a 
«nrfeil,2U. 
Sotheby  (W,),  Hexaglot  cdilion  of  Virgira 
Gcorfics,    358 —remarks    ua    his    own 
vcriiont  362 — 6, 
South  (Dr.  Rob,),  character  of.  305. 
South  (Jame^),  apparent  dti^tancua  an  J  po- 
ftttiuu^  of  double  and  luide  sturs^  1,  11. 
Southcy  (Captain  T,\  chronulogical  history 

of  the  West  Indies,  193. 
Sleuth  America,  revolntioo  in,  44^^ — ^treal- 
iiieiit  of  Spanish  prisoners,  450 — jonrney 
of  Ca[»t.  Miller  from  Bu^nus   Ayres   to 
lidc,  451— General  San  Martin  ajisem^ 
tlc^  bisanny  at  McDd{tza,452 — prtrparcs 
»  px&i,  the  Andes,  453 — trea^heronsncss 
nf  the  Indians,  iW.— battle  of  Ch^^cabnco, 
rUiid.' — officer-^   me*s   according  to   their 
rankj  454 — -ilyle  of  living,  i^*f/.—Buenoa 
Ayrcs  artillery,  455 — dress  of  the  soldiers, 
L456. — intrepid  conduct  of  Capt,  Miller  m 
t  cme  of  danger,  i6ii/.*— junction  of  San 
ilirlin*^  coluiBn*,  457  —  surpiised  and 
icBtcd   by  the    rnyali^ta,   ibid,  -^  new 
ftrmy  embodied,  45fJ— -defeat  of  the  royal- 
Ut*,  i^id. — first  naval  essay  uf  the  Chile 
goirernmBot,  1 6^*/. —Major  Miller,  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  made  prisoner^  and  threat- 
ened wiih  deiith,  45'J — h  laid  under  a 
&hed  in  the  line  of  fire  from  the  frquadron^ 
ibid. — rclcwcd,  on  (ht;  interference  of  two 
i^paui^h  officers,  460..^furtber  success  of 
the  Cfjilian  n»vy,  «Vjjt/,^oined  by  Lord! 
Cochrane,   but   repuhcd   in   the  bay  of 
Callao,  4tjl — serious  accident  to  Major 
Miller  from  the  explosion  of  ft  cask  of 
gunpowder,    iLid, — preparation!   by  the 
Chilian  squadron  for  another  attack,  iW. 
— thli  also  fru'^traLed,  462— Major  Miller 
wuunded   in  an  attack  on  Pisco,  ifad. — 
redoction  of  Valdivia,  463— unsuccesjiful 
attempt  on  the  island  of  Chiloc,  466 
E»meralda  cut  out  from  Callao,  447 — 
Buiall  dutachmeiit  landed  near  Arica,  ibid, 
—proceeds  to  ihc  interior,  46S — return* 
to  the  coast  in  safely,  470 — anecdote  of 
[  Colonel  Miller^  tittd. — he  takes  Pisco,  471 
^•—hif   fiirtber  gallant  and  .<inccc»sfal  prcN^ 
[cres»,  tLid. — dit*** unions  among  the  rojait- 
fiat  generah,  tW, — isiirrcntler  of  the  caJs* 
Etk  of  Callao,   473 — rctiroincnl  of  Lord 
^C»uhr»ni»  from  the  service,  lAitl,— Peru- 
•  »f  the  guard  embodied f  t(/id. 
Vitem  inlrodijccd  by  Colonel 
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of  tb©  gdvemor,  ibid, — intlep en dcnta  vic- 
torious iti  Cohitnbia,  and  at  Rio  Baniba« 
474 — San  Martin  resigns  his  authority  to 
a  congress,  ibid. — proposed  expedition, 
under  Colonel  Miller,  to  the  coast  be- 
tween Ocona  and  Iqjuique,  ibid, — couse* 
qnencea  of  the  incapacity  of  General  Al- 
varado^  who  chose  to  undertake  it  him* 
self,  475— defeat  of  the  patriot*,  476  — 
Auccc$ses  of  Colonel  Miller,  ibitL — vari" 
ous  stratagems,  ihid.^  479 — re-embarks 
and  returns  to  Lima,  479 — ^Lima  entered 
by  the  royalist*,  480^Riva  Aguera  de- 
pt>«.cd,  and  the  command  assumed  by 
General  Sucre,  ibid. — Lima  abandoned 
by  the  royalists,  ttrt/*— injudicious  con- 
dtjct  of  Santa  Cru7,  481^'Bolivar  repairs 
to  Lima,  ibid, — Riva  Agucra  condemned 
to  be  shot,  but  merely  banished,  ihid,-^ 
discord  among  the  royalists,  ibid.^  483 — 
revolt  of  the  patriot  garrison  of  Callao^ 
482 — Bolivar  marches)  against  the  vice- 
rov,  ibid. — General  Miller**  provision  for 
subsistence  in  crossing  the  Andes,  and 
difflcuUies  of  the  march,  ibid. — royalists 
defeated  in  an  affair  of  cavalry,  483 — 
Bolivar  returns  to  Lima,  leaving  General 
Sucre  iQ  command,  ibid. — Cm  terac  joined 
by  Valdei,  ibid. — General  Miller  proceeds 
to  reconnoitre,  ibid. — his  narrow  escapeSj 
4&4 — Colfjne!  Althaus  taken  prisoner,  485 
—conduct  of  the  [ndiansT  ibtd, — battle  of 
Ayacuipo,486 — the  Spaniards  completely 
defeated,  487— independence  of  South 
America  thereby  cstabtidied,  488— re- 
Vkards  conferred  on  General  Miller,  who 
is  made  governor  of  Poiosi,  ib*d. 

Spain,  on  the  verge  of  a  revolution,  178—* 
interference  of  France  with,  18,  183 — 
its  attempt  to  overturn  ihe  government  of 
Portugal,  180— treatment  of  America  by, 
196 — American  plants  introduced  into, 
198,  201 — oommon  practice  of  propv 
gating  fnilt  trees  in,  IDS — poetry  of, 
indebted  to  the  ancients,  372. 

Sparks,  (Jared)  Life  and  Travels  of  John 
t^dyard,  85.« publication  of  paper*  of 
Washington  proposed  by,  85,  note, 

Spenser,  (Ldm.)  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  535 

Stars,  apparent  distances  and  positions  of 
double  and  triple,  1 — distances  of  som« 
of  the  fixed,  9 — annual  motion  and  pe«l 
riods  of  some  binary,  13— >npid  revo* 
lutiou  of  ursffi  majoris  ibid, — constant  and 
careful  measurement  for  aomo  years  re* 
commended,  ibid — ^HercuHs,  ibtd. 

Steam-engines,  prevalence  and  power  o^ 
169. 
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